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MACHINE  DESIGN. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE   DESIGN   OF   DETAILS. 

1 901  •  Rules  and  formulas  for  designing  many  of  the  most 
common  details  of  machines  are  given  in  the  following 
pages.  In  some  cases  these  rules  are  based  on  consider- 
ations of  strength,  as  developed  in  the  subject  of  Strength 
of  Materials;  in  others,  the  wear  to  which  the  parts  are 
to  be  subjected  has  been  the  principal  element  in  determin- 
ing the  given  proportions.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
practice  of  successful  designers  has  been  followed  in  prefer- 
ence to  mere  theoretical  principles. 

1902.  The  first  work  a  young  designer  is  called  upon 
to  do  is  usually  that  of  making  drawings  of  details  of 
machines,  the  general  plans  of  which  have  been  developed 
by  his  superiors.  He  will  be  given  the  leading  dimensions 
of  these  details,  and  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  from 
which  the  pattern-makers,  blacksmiths,  and  machinists  can 
finish  them  ready  for  their  places  in  the  completed  machine. 

1003.  In  most  shops  such  parts  as  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
pipe  fittings,  etc.,  and  often  other  simple  parts  of  machines^ 
are  bought  from  factories,  where  they  are  made  in  large 
quantities  by  special  machinery.  If  the  shop  is  a  large  one, 
there  may  be  a  separate  department  where  these  parts  are 
made  according  to  fixed  standards.  The  designer  should 
know  what  the  practice  of  the  shop  in  this  regard  is,  and  in 
all  cases  make  his  details  to  conform  with  these  standards. 
He  should  also  know  the  kind  of  material  available,  the 
methods  employed  by  the  shop  in  working  this  material,  and 
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the  capacity  and  principal  dimensions  of  the  tools  and  ap- 
pliances for  doing  the  work,  in  order  that  the  detail  as 
designed  may  be  built  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
When  designing  a  machine  part  it  is  well  to  keep  the  proc- 
esses that  will  be  used  in  making  it  in  mind;  this  will  often 
prevent  constructions  that  would  be  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive if  built  with  the  machinery  in  use  in  the  shop  for 
which  the  design  is  made. 

1904.  In  making  designs  of  details  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  draw  them  to  as  large  a  scale  as  can  be  used  con- 
veniently. The  scales  commonly  used  for  small  details  are 
full  size;  and  for  larger  ones  6  inches,  3  inches,  or  1^  inches 
=  1  foot  may  be  used.  A  scale  of  4  inches  or  2  inches  =  1 
foot  should  never  be  used  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

1905.  Remember  that  the  object  of  a  detail  drawing  of 
a  machine  part  is  to  show  the  workman  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  how  the  part  is  to  be  made  and  finished,  so 
that  it  will  take  its  proper  place  in  the  completed  machine 
and  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  designer 
must,  therefore,  be  very  careful  to  make  the  drawing  show 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  each  portion  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble; the  drawing  should  also  show  plainly  the  kind  and 
quality  of  material  to  be  used,  and  the  finish,  if  any,  to  be 
given  the  different  surfaces.  Use  sections  wherever  the 
general  views  do  not  show  the  form  with  perfect  clearness. 

It  is  well  for  a  designer  to  imagine  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  man  in  the  shop  who  knows  nothing  of  the  machine, 
and  study  his  drawing  carefully  to  see  if  anything  can  pos- 
sibly be  lacking  that  will  be  required  to  make  the  ideas  he 
wants  carried  out  perfectly  clear. 

1906.  Ordinary  dimensions  are  expressed  in  feet  and 
inches,  and  the  fractions  ^,  J,  ^,  -iV»  ^*^^->  ^^  ^'^  inch.  Never 
use  the  fractions  ^,  l,  or  J-  in  dimensions,  as  the  scales  which 
mechanics  use  are  not  divided  in  these  fractions.  The  most 
common  scales  in  use  by  mechanics  for  ordinary  work  are 
two-foot  rules  divided  into  inches,  numbering  from  1  to  24; 
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for  this  reason  many  draftsmen  give  all  dimensions  less  than 
two  feet  in  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  dimensions 
greater  than  two  feet  in  feet,  inches,  and  fractions  of  an 
inch. 

Unless  great  accuracy  is  required,  decimals  are  never  used 
in  giving  dimensions.  If  decimal  values  are  obtained  from 
the  calculations  they  are  expressed  in  the  nearest  |,  ^,  or  ^ 
of  an  inch,  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required. 
In  particular  cases,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  needed,  the 
dimensions  may  be  expressed  in  decimals;  as,  for  example, 
the  pitch  of  gear  teeth. 

THE    GENERAL   DESIGN   OP   A   MACHINE. 

1907.  The  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  general 
design  of  a  machine  will  vary  so  much  with  different  con- 
ditions that  no  fixed  rules  or  methods  of  procedure  can  be 
given.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  work  the  machine  must  do,  together  with  its  location 
and  surroundings  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  do 
its  work.  Keeping  these  in  mind,  the  designer  must  apply 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  applied  mechanics, 
strength  of  materials,  and  the  design  and  construction  of 
details,  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner  consistent  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed. 

All  machines  consist  of  different  combinations  of  a  few 
simple  principles ;  and,  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  designer 
must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  principles 
and  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other.  A  study  of 
machines  that  have  been  built  for  similar  work  is  of  great 
assistance  in  suggesting  ideas  for  the  new  machine. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  or  less 
complete  drawings  of  a  number  of  different  plans,  before  a 
satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained.  A  combination  that 
appears  feasible  at  first  will  be  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable when  drawn  out  in  detail,  and  the  parts  propor 
tioned  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  strength.  In  other  cases 
the  motion  of  some  part  may  be  found  to  be  limited  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the 
machine.  The  difficulty  or  expense  of  manufacture  may 
also  make  some  otherwise  good  design  impracticable. 

1908.  In  all  work,  whether  designing  details  or  more 
complicated  combinations,  keep  all  calculations,  notes,  and 
sketches  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  preserved  for 
future  reference.  Date  these  notes  and  give  them  such 
titles  as  will  be  required  to  make  their  purpose  perfectly 
clear.  In  this  way  ideas  that  may  be  impracticable  for  the 
particular  case  for  which  they  were  originally  developed  can 
be  kept  for  a  possible  future  use ;  and  the  results  of  many 
hours  spent  in  calculation  will  be  preserved  so  as  to  make  a 
repetition  unnecessary.  Some  engineering  establishments 
provide  their  draftsmen  with  books  made  of  manila  paper 
bound  in  board  covers;  and  all  calculations,  notes,  and 
sketches  are  made  in  these  books  instead  of  on  loose  sheets 
of  paper  that  will  soon  be  lost. 

1909.  The  following  practical  rules  are  often  neglected 
by  inexperienced  designers: 

Make  all  parts  that  are  subject  to  wear  or  breakage  acces- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  inspection^  repairs^  or  renewal. 

Provide  means  for  adjusting  all  parts  that  are  subject  to 
wear. 

Make  careful  provision  for  lubrication. 

Use  links  and  rotating  pieces  for  guiding  motion  in 
preference  to  slides. 

Use  cranks^  levers^  bclts^  and  gear-wheels  for  transmitting 
motion  in  preference  to  cams ^  screws^  or  worm-wheels. 

Wherever  possible^  make  the  motion  of  all  parts  positive  ; 
that  is,  avoid  the  use  of  weights  or  springs  for  producing 
motion. 

Use  through  bolts  or  T  head  bolts  instead  of  tap  bolts  or 
studs,  wherever  it  can  be  done. 

1910.  Designers  are  often  required  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  weight  and  cost  of  a   machine  from  the  draw- 
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ings.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  The  volume 
of  the  different  details  is  estimated  by  means  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mensuration ;  the  weight  can  then  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  volume  of  each  piece  by  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  unit  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  given 
in  a  table  of  specific  gravities.  When  the  weights  are 
known,  the  cost  of  the  material  is  easily  found  from  the 
known  market  values.  The  time  that  will  be  required  for 
fitting  and  finishing  the  different  pieces  is  then  estimated 
and  charged  for  according  to  the  rates  paid  for  that  work. 
In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  machine  may  be  estimated  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  that  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  the 
estimator  has  of  the  time  required  to  do  different  kinds  of 
work  in  the  shops,  and  his  skill  in  making  approximate 
calculations  of  the  volumes  of  irregular-shaped  bodies. 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  MACHINE 

CONSTRUCTION. 

1911.  Cast  Iron. — This  metal,  which  has  already 
been  briefly  referred  to  in  Art.  1332»  etc.,  is  used  very 
largely  in  the  construction  of  machine  parts,  particularly 
those  that  must  be  massive;  for  example,  the  frames  and 
beds  of  engines,  lathes,  planers,  etc.  It  is  not  well  suited 
for  parts  subjected  to  shocks  or  for  parts  requiring  strength 
and  elasticity. 

The  great  advantage  of  cast  iron  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  given  any  desired  form.  Shapes  that  could  not 
possibly  be  forged  from  wrought  iron  may  be  cast  with 
comparative  ease.  The  operation  of  casting  is  as  follows: 
A  pattern  is  first  made  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  required 
part ;  this  pattern  is  usually  made  of  pine,  though  metal  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  castings  are  small  and  a  great 
number  are  to  be  made.  The  pattern  is  placed  in  a  bed  of 
sand  or  loam,  in  which  it  leaves,  after  being  removed,  an 
impression  or  cavity  called  the  vwld.  The  melted  metal  is 
poured  into  the  mold,  and,  after  cooling,  the  casting  is  with- 
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drawn  and  finished  to  the  required  dimensions.  Cast  iron 
contracts  in  cooling  about  om -eight It  of  an  inch  per  foot  in 
each  direction;  on  account  of  this  contraction,  commonly 
called  the  shrlnkase,  the  pattern  must  be  made  that 
much  larger  than  the  required  casting.  In  practice  this  is 
always  done  by  using  a  Htirlnk  rule  in  constructing  the 
pattern.  The  shrink  rule  is  about  ^"  longer  per  foot  than 
the  standard  rule. 

1912.  A  serious  difficulty  experienced  in  the  use  of 
cast  iron  is  its  liability  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  internal 
stress,  on  account  of  inequality  of  cooling  after  being 
poured  into  the  mold.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the 
amount  of  contraction  depends  upon  the  size  and  thickness 
of  the  casting.  In  general,  thick  and  heavy  parts  con- 
tract more  than  thin  ones;  consequently,  a  casting  com- 
posed of  both  thick  and  thin  parts  will  sometimes  differ 
from  the  form  desired.  Again,  one  part  of  a  casting  may 
cool  and  solidify  while  another  part  is  still  in  a  molten  con- 
dition. The  contraction  of 
the  latter  must,  therefore, 
strain  the  part  already  solidi- 
fied. The  casting  i.;  thus 
thrown  into  a  state  of  internal 
stress  which  must  to  some 
degree  reduce  its  effective 
strength. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  pulley.     When  the  rim 
^'^•^*^-  is  thin,  but  rigid,  it  is  liable 

to  contract  and  solidify  first,  and  the  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  arm  may  induce  a  fracture,  as  shown  at  a^  \*\\t,.  r)l»'2. 
If,  however,  the  arms  set  first,  the  subseciuent  contraction 
of  the  rim  may  cause  a  fracture,  as  shown  at  h. 

191 3.  When  pulleys  arc  cast  with  thin  rims  which 
are  not  rigid,  the  castin<^  often  lakes  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  593.  The  rim  is  drawn  in  at  the  points  where 
it  joins  the  arms,   because  the  arms  solidify  and  contract 
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after   the   rim   has    set,   and    the    latter,    not   being  suffi- 
ciently rigid  to  withstand 
the   pull  of   the  arms,  is 
distorted. 

These  internal  stresses 
make  cast  iron  an  unre- 
liable material  for  the 
construction  of  parts  re- 
quiring strength;  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the 
designer  to  prevent  these 
stresses  as  far  as  may  be 
by  making  all  parts  that 
are  to  be  cast  as  uniform 
in  thickness  as  possible, 
and  avoid  having  a  large 
boss,  or  hub,  appear  in  a  comi>aratively  thin  part,  or  hav- 
ing a  very  thick  part  meet  a  very  thin  one. 

1914.     It  is  found  that,  in  cooling,   the  iron   crystals 
arrange  themselves  perpendicularly  to  the  surface   of  the 


casting.  For  this  rcasua  un  inside  angle  {a,  Fig.  50-t)  is  a 
source  of  weakness,  the  casting  having  a  tendency  to  break 
through  the  line  h/  ;/.  Such  corners  should  be  rounded,  as 
shown  at  />,  Fig.  b'M,  in  which  case  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment renders  the  casting  much  stronger. 
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1$^1  Sm  Clilllcd  casfttlffiin»  arc  made  by  lining  the  whole 
or  a  part  or  rht:  rri<ild  with  cast  iron  which  is  protected  by  a 
uhm  '"..oatmar  r.f  ioam.  The  cast-iron  lining  is  a  good  con- 
durtor  it  heat,  and  the  molten  imn  is  thus  cooled  off  quickly, 
'->r  rkUlf-'i.  The  sudden  r'>oling  of  the  casting  prevents  the 
•^arhiiH  from  separatinj^  from  the  iron  with  which  it  is  in 
'".hemiial  '.ombjination,  and  as  a  result  the  portion  of  the 
'"^srin-^  whi'h  i-j  ♦'hilled  is  of  white,  hard  iron.  Usually,  the 
ch;.'.iri^'':x tends  to  the  depth  of  from  i  to  J  inch;  the  interior 
of  the  '-a-irinic  i^  of  soft,  gray  rast  iron,  which  is  best  for 
r-^si^tir.j^  sh^*<.ks,  while  the  chilled  surface  is  very  hard  and 
d^ir^^hie. 

For  mallea?>le  cast  iron  see  Art.  1337. 

IdlA*  Wrouifht  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  prop- 
erties of  these  metals  have  already  been  given.  They  are 
used  for  parts  of  machines  recjuiring  strength  and  elasticity, 
suoh  as  shafts,  bolts,  piston  rods,  and  connecting-rods  of 
engine-*,  etc. 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  machine  parts  are  forged  or  rolled 
to  approximately  the  required  shape,  and  then  finished  upon 
the  lathe,  planer,  or  other  tool.  Parts  may  also  be  cast  ol 
steel  the  same  as  east  iron.  When  so  made  they  are  called 
fiteel  cant  I  n^H. 

191 7*  Copper. — This  metal  is  used  principally  for 
rr*ak:ng  tubes,  "^tt  am  jjip(*s,  expansion  joints,  and  similar 
details.  f<>r  condensers,  boilers,  engines,  etc.  It  can  be 
hammered  or  rolird  into  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire;  it  may 
be  ea'»t  or  fori^ed,  but  can  nc)t  be  welded.  The  t(*nacity  of 
ea->t  eopper  is  about  '^IjOOD  lb.  i)cr  scpiare  inc^h;  of  forged 
copper,  about  .'{0,000  lb.  yvx  scpiarr  inc^h.  The  tenacity  of 
copp>^;r  may  be  increased  by  hainnicrini^;,  wir(?-drawing,  or 
rolling,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  r<'nclcre(l  hard  and  brittle. 
The  toughness  may  b<*.  n^slorcd  by  annealing. 

1918.     IJronze,    or    Gun-Mctiil.— This    is   an    alloy 

com{)oserl  of  rop|)er  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  90  parts 
of  eopprr  to  10  j)arts  of  tin.  Tlu^  metal  has  a  tenacity  of 
about  35,000  lb.  per  square  inch.     It  is  largely  used  for  the 
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bearings  of  rotating  machine  parts.  The  bronze  being  softer 
than  the  iron  wears  more  rapidly,  and  thus  lengthens  the 
life  of  the  rotating  part.  The  hardness  of  the  bronze  may 
be  increased  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  tin;  for 
bearings  required  to  sustain  a  great  pressure  the  bronze  may 
be  composed  of  8G  parts  of  copper  to  14  parts  of  tin.  A  very 
soft  bronze  is  composed  of  92  parts  of  copper  and  8  parts  of 
tin.  This  quality  of  bronze  is  used  for  making  gear-wheels 
which  are  subjected  to  severe  shocks. 

1919.  Pliosplior-Broiize. — This  is  made  by  alloying 
ordinary  bronze  with  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  now  being  largely  used  instead  of  ordinary  bronze,  and 
is  also  employed  in  place  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  construc- 
tion of  propeller  blades,  pump  rods,  etc.  The  softer  phos- 
phor-bronze has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  45,000  lb.  per 
square  inch;  the  hardest  varieties  may  have  a  tenacity  as 
high  as  65,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  hard,  unannealed 
wire  has,  in  some  cases,  a  tenacity  of  140,000  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

1 920*  Manffanese-Bronze. — This  is  also  called  white 
bronze,  and  is  an  alloy  of  ordinary  bronze  and  ferroman- 
ganese.  It  is  equal  in  strength  and  toughness  to  mild  steel, 
and  may  be  forged  into  nuts,  bolts,  rods,  etc.  It  resists  the 
corroding  action  of  sea  water,  and  is,  therefore,  much  used 
for  propellers.  Both  manganese-bronze  and  phosphor- 
bronze  are  largely  used  in  marine  work. 

1921.  Brass. — Brass  is  composed  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  Its  tenacity  is  about  25,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Brass  is  used  for  condenser  tubes  and  for  various  fittings, 
such  as  valves,  cocks,  etc. 

1922.  Wood. — This  material  is  used  to  a  limited 
extent  in  machine  construction;  for  example,  oak  and 
lignum-vitae  are  sometimes  used  for  bearings;  beech  and 
hornbeam  for  cogs  of  mortise  wheels;  pine,  cherry,  and 
mahogany  for  patterns. 
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FASTENINGS. 

SCREWS.    BOLTS,    AND    NUTS. 

1923.  Screws  are  used  in  machine  construction  fof 
three  different  purposes: 

1.  As  a  fastening  for  clamping  or  joining  parts  together. 
2.  For  the  transmission  of  motion,  3.  For  producing  pres- 
sure.    Screws  used  as  fastenings  are  called  bolts. 


FORMS    OP    8CRBW    THREADS. 

1924.  The  V  Tbread. — Screw  threads  are  usually 
triangular  or  square  in  section,  the  triangular  form  being 
best  for  bolts,  and  the  square  form  best 
for  screws  transmitting  motion.  The 
Seller's  triangular  or  V  (bread, 
commonly  called  the  American  tbread, 
or  United  States  standard,  which  is 
used  in  the  United  States,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5!)5,  Fig.  690  is  an  enlarged  section 
of  the  thread. 


•o^-^y 


I 


The  angle  between  the  sides  of  the  thread  is  (10°.  The 
distance/  from  one  lhrc;i(l  to  Iho  next  is  calK-d  the  pitcfi 
of  the  screw.  As  shown  '\\\  llie  fijjuri',  ;i  sccliun  cif  a  single 
thread  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  tin:  aititudi;  of  whieh  is  /; 
to  fonn  the  United   States  standard  thread  J  the  altitude 
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of  the  triangle  is  cut  off  from  the  apex,  and  the  angle  at  the 
root  is  filled  in  to  a  like  depth.  Hence,  the  real  depth  of 
the  thread,  /j,  is  }  the  altitude  of  the  triangle;  that  is, 

But     /=/cos  30''  =  .866/; 
hence,  /^  =  i/  =  .65/.     (207.) 

1925*  V  threads  are  sometimes  cut  without  the  flat  top 
and  bottom,  the  section  being  a  full  equilateral  triangle ;  in 
this  case  they  are  commonly  called  sharp  V  tfareads. 

1926*  The  pitch  of  the  thread  depends  upon  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bolt;  it  may  be  obtained  approximately  by  the 
following  formula,  in  which  d  represents  the  diameter  of 
the  bolt: 

/  =  . 24: 4/dr+.625  -  .  1 75'.  (208.) 

The  diameter  d^  at  the  root  of  the  thread  may  be  found 
by  the  following  formula : 

d^=zd-^  /,  =^/-  1.3/.         (209.) 

The  diameter  d^  must  always  be  used  in  calculating  the 
strength  of  a  bolt. 

Letting  n  represent  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  in  a 
screw,  we  have 

n^\  (210.) 

1  3' 
Consequently,  d^=z  d '- — .  (21 1.) 

Example. — The  external  diameter  of  a  bolt  is  If  inches.  Find  the 
pitch,  the  number  of  threads  per  inch,  the  depth  of  thread,  and  the 
diameter  of  bolt  at  root  of  thread. 

Solution. — 

/  =  .24  V' 1.375 +  .625  -  .175'  =  .164'. 

»  =  -r  =  ~T«T-  =  6,  nearly.     Use  6  threads  per  inch,  then,  p  = 

J  =  .167*.    Ans, 

/i  =  .65^  =  .65  X  .167  =  ^',  nearly.     Ans. 
iA  =  ^/-2A  =  lf-A  =  liV.     Ans. 
Table  43  gives  the  number  of  threads  per  inch,  diameter 
of  bolt  at  root  of  thread,  and  effective  area  of  bolt  at  root  of 
thready  United  States  standard  sizes: 

/      M.E.    111.-2 
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TABLE    43. 


1 

1 

ienwia 

Kamber  of 
Threads 
per  Isich. 

Diameter  at 

Bottom  of 

Threads  in 

Inches. 

Area  at 

Bottom  of 

Threads  in 

Square  Inches. 

4. 

«. 

*. 

m* 

i 

20 

.185 

.0269 

A 

18 

.240 

.0452 

« 

16 

.294 

.0679 

A 

14 

.845 

.0936 

i 

18 

.400 

.1257 

A 

12 

.454 

.1619 

i 

11 

.507 

.2019 

i 

10 

.620 

.8019 

i 

0 

.781 

.4197 

1 

8 

.888 

.5615 

1* 

7 

.989 

.6926 

H 

1 

1.064 

.8892 

If 

« 

1.158 

1.0582 

14 

6 

1.288 

1.2928 

1| 

5* 

1.889 

1.5153 

If 

5 

1.490 

1.7487 

U 

6 

1.615 

2.0485 

s 

44 

1.711 

2.2998 

«i 

44 

1.961 

8.0208 

8J 

4 

2.175 

3.7154 

Sf 

4 

2.425 

4.6186 

8 

84 

2.629 

5.4284 

8i 

84 

2.879 

6.5099 

8i 

84 

8.100 

7.5477 

8t 

8 

8.317 

8.6414 

4 

8 

3.567 

9.9930 

4f 

2i 

3.798 

11.3292 

44 

2* 

4.027 

12.7366 

4f 

2* 

4.255 

14.2197 

S 

24 

4.480 

15.7633 

»f 

24 

4.730 

17.5717 

B4 

2« 

4.953 

19.2676 

8f 

2f 

5. 203 

21.2617 

« 

21 

5.423 

23.0978 
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1927.     The  Square  Thread. — In  Fig.  697  is  shown  a 
f  with  a  square  thread,  and  in  Fig.  598  an  enlarged 

section  of  the  thread.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, the  section  of  the  thread  is  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  one-half  the  pitch. 

The  pitch  of  the  square  thread  is  usually 
taken  double  that  of  the  triangular  thread 


r\ 


Fio.  B97.  FlO.  G»e, 

for  the  same  diameter  of  bolt ;  for  example,  the  pitch  of  a 
square  thread  on  a  2-inch  bolt  or  rod  is  ^  inch.  Approxi- 
mately, the  pitch  is  \  the  diameter  of  the  screw ;  that  is, 


f^T- 


Hence,  d,  =--  d. 


Also,  /  = 


2 


10 


(212.) 
(213.) 

(214.) 


The  edges  of  the  threads  should  be  very  slightly  rounded 
off  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  accidentally  flattened, 
which  would  cause  a  nut  to  bind  upon  the  thread  of  the 
screw.  When  this  rounding  off  is  carried  far  enough,  the 
thread  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  599.  This  thread  is 
especially  adapted  to  withstand  rough  usage. 

ld2S.  The  modification  of  the  square  thread,  shown  in 
Fig.  COO,  is  frequently  used  for  the  lead  screws  of  lathes. 
The  section  of  the  thread,  instead  of  being  square,  tapers 
slightly  from  root  to  point.  This  taper  is  given  not  only 
because  a  thread  of  this  form  is  much  easier  to  cut  than  the 
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square  thread,  but  because  it  enables  the  nut,  which  is  made 


Wmmm 


1  two  parts,  to  readily  engage 


1929.  The  trapezoidal 
screw  thread  is  shown  in  Fig. 
COl.  One  face  of  the  thread  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
screw,  and  the  other  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  From  the  construc- 
tion of  the  figure  it  is  evident  that 
/  =/,  the  pitch.  To  form  the  actual 
thread  an  amount  equal  to  ^  /  is  cut 
off  from  top  and  bottom  of  the  tri- 
angle ;  hence,  the  real  depth  /,  is  j  /. 

When  this  thread  is  used,  it  is  gen*  r 

erally  for  communicating  motion,  

or  where  great  resistance  without  I '        ^i  "" 

any  bursting  tendency  is  required.  fio  ooi 

The  usual  dimensions  are  given  by  the  followmg  formulas, 
in  which  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before: 


"10 


(216.) 


For    example,    supposing   the  diameter  of   the  screw  to 
be  IJ-  inches,  the  pitch  of  a  trapezoidal  thread  is  /  =  ^  = 


iX  1^_ 


the   number  of  threads  per  inch  is 


5,  and  the  depth  of  the  thread  is  /, : 


.15'. 


1930.     Tlie  relative  advantages  of  the  various  forms  of 
Bcrew   threads   may  be   shown   by  a  consideration  of   the 
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forces  acting  on  the  thread.  Usuall)'  the  load  on  a  bolt  or 
screw  acts  in  the  direction  of  its  axis;  that  is,  a  bolt  used 
as  a  fastening  is  in  tension,  while  a  screw  used  to  produce 
pressure  is  in  compression.  In  either  case  the  load  is  carried 
by  the  reaction  between  the  surface  of  the  thread  of  the 
screw  and  the  surface  of  the  thread  in  the  nut.  Suppose,  in 
Fig.  602,  the  load  to  be  upon  the  side  m  I  of  the  thread,  and 
let  the  reaction  of  the  thread  at  the  j,  ^ 
point  A  be  represented  by  R,  which  ■■ 
must,  of  course,  be  perpendicular  to 
m  I.  This  reaction  R  may  be  resolved 
into  two  forces,  one,  P,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bolt,  and  the  other,  Q,  per- 
pendicular to  the  aiis.  Then,  P  repre- 
sents the  portion  of  the  load  carried  by 
the  surface  A  of  the  screw,  while  the 
force  Q  tends  to  burst  the  nut.  Now, 
for  a  given  load  the  force  /*  will  remain 
the  same  whatever  the  angle  of  the  thread  may  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  forces  Q  and  R  will  increase  as  the  angle 
m/n  decreases.  The  friction  between  two  surfaces  is  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  pressure  between  them. 
Consequently,  the  greater  the  angle  of  a  screw  thread,  the 
greater  is  the  friction  between  the  bolt  and  nut,  and  also  the 
greater  is  the  force  tending  to  burst  the  nut. 

In  the  case  of  the  square  thread,  the  angle  between  the 
sides  is  zero,  and  hence  there  is  no  force  tending  to  burst 
the  nut.  The  reaction  R  becomes  equal  to  the  load  /'; 
therefore,  the  friction  of  a  square  thread  is  less  than  that  of 
a  triangular  thread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  triangular 
thread  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  a  square  thread.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  602,  the  shearing  surface  of  a  single  triangular 
thread  is  w  rf,  X  distance  «  /,  or  s  d,  p,  nearly,  while  it  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  598  that  the  shearing  surface  of  a 

single  square  thread  is  rr  (f,  x  \p  ="    '    . 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  triangular  thread  is  better  for 
fastenings,  and  the  square  thread  for  transmitting  motion. 
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The  trapezoidal  thread  combines  the  good  features  of 
both  the  triangular  and  the  square  threads.  It  has  the 
same  shearing  section  as  the  former,  and  the  same  friction 
as  the  latter.  In  this  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  use 
the  screw  so  that  the  pressure  comes  on  the  flat  side  of  the 
thread,  for  if  it  is  put  upon  the  inclined  side  the  friction 
and  bursting  force  on  the  nut  are  both  greater  than  for  a 
G0°  triangular  thread.  The  trapezoidal  thread  is  used  in 
the  breech  mechanism  of  large  guns. 

In  England  the  Whit^^vortli  system  of  triangular 
threads  is  in  use.  The  angle  of  the  Whitworth  thread  is 
65°  and  the  point  is  rounded  instead  of  being  cut  flat. 

1931.  Multiple  -  Threaded  Screws. — It  is  plain 
that  a  nut  will  advance  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the 
thread  for  each  revolution  of  the  screw.  When  a  screw  is 
used  to  transmit  motion,  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  the 
nut  advance  a  considerable  distance  for  one  revolution,  and 
this  may  necessitate  a  pitch  altogether  too  large  for  the 
diameter  of  the  screw.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  cutting 
two  or  more  parallel  threads,  each  having  the  same  pitch. 

These  screws  are  termed  multiple-ttireaded  screws; 
when  the  screw  has  two  threads,  it  is  called  a  double- 
threaded  screw;  when  it  has  three  threads,  a  triple- 
threaded  screw,  and  when  it  has  four  threads,  a 
quadruple-threaded  screw. 

In  Fig.  603  is  shown  a  single  square-threaded  screw,  and 
in   Fig.  604  a  double   square-threaded   screw,  both  screws 

having  the  same 
diameter  and  pitch. 
It  is  apparent  that 
the  root  diameter  of 
the  double-threaded 
screw  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the 
single-threaded  one; 
it  is,  consequently, 
stronger,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  pre- 


Pio.  eo8. 


Fig.  001 
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ferred.  The  distance  (/j,  Fig.  G04)  between  two  consecutive 
threads  of  a  multiple-threaded  screw  is  equal  to  the  pitch  /, 
divided  by  the  number  of  threads  (2,  3,  or  4,  according  to 
whether  the  screw  is  double,  triple,  or  quadruple-threaded), 
and  is  called  the  divided  pitch  of  the  thread. 

The  dimensions  of  the  thread  are  based  upon  this  divided 

pitch ;  that  is,  t  =:^,     Besides  being  stronger  for  the  same 

At 

pitch  than  the  single  thread,  the  multiple  thread  has  the 
advantage  of  having  a  greater  wearing  surface  than  the 
single  thread. 

1 932.  Gaa-Pipe  Tlireads. — The  rules  for  the  pitches 
and  depth  of  screw  threads  do  not  apply  to  gas-pipe  threads, 
since  the  calculated  depth  of  the  thread  would  in  that  case 
be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  pipe. 
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The   following  table  gives   the   standard   dimensions  of 
steam,  gas,  and  water  pipes: 

TABLE   44. 


Nominal 
Diameter 

•           T            t 

Thickness 
in  Inches. 

Actual 

Internal 

Diameter 

Actual 
External 
Diameter 

Threads 
per  Inch. 

Pitch  of 
Threads. 

in  Inches. 

in  Inches. 

in  Inches. 

A. 

i 

.008 

.270 

.405 

27 

.037 

i 

.088 

.304 

.540 

18 

.050 

f 

.091 

.494 

.075 

18 

.050 

i 

.109 

.023 

.840 

14 

.071 

i 

.113 

.824 

1.050 

14 

.071 

1 

.134 

1.048 

1.316 

11* 

.087 

U 

.140 

1.380 

1.000 

IH 

.087 

H 

.145 

1.011 

1.900 

Hi 

.087 

2 

.154 

2.007 

2.375 

Hi 

.087 

H 

.204 

2.408 

2.876 

8 

.125 

3 

.217 

3.001 

3.500 

8 

.125 

H 

.220 

3.548 

4.000 

8 

.125 

4 

.237 

4.020 

4.500 

8 

.125 

4i 

.247 

4.508 

6.000 

8 

.125 

5 

.259 

5.045 

5.503 

8 

.125 

6 

.280 

0.005 

0.025 

8 

.125 

7 

.301 

7.023 

7.025 

8 

.125 

8 

.322 

7.982 

8. 025 

8 

.125 

9 

.344 

9.001 

9.088 

8 

.125 

10 

.300 

10.019 

10. 750 

8 

.125 

1933.  Threads  may  be  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
To  determine  whether  a  screw  is  right  or  left-handed,  hold 
it  so  that  its  axis  will  be  horizontal;  if  the  slope  of  the 
thread  (from  top  to  bottom)  is  from  left  to  right,  it  is  right- 
handed  ;  otherwise  the  thread  is  left-handed.  For  nuts  the 
above  rule  should  be  reversed.  The  threads  of  screws  for 
general  use  are  right-handed,  and  are  so  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious figures.  Screws  having  left-handed  threads  are  made 
only  for  special  purposes. 
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STReNGTH  OF  SCReiW  BOL.TS. 

1934.  Usually  the  stress  on  a  bolt  acts  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis;  that  is,  the  bolt  is  in  tension. 

Let  IV  =  load  on  bolt  in  pounds; 

St=  sa/e  working  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
a  =  area  of  cross-section  of  bolt  at  root  of  thread ; 
d  =  nominal  (outside)  diameter  of  bolt  in  inches; 
rf,  =  diameter  at  root  of  thread  in  inches. 

Then,  if  the  bolt  is  in  tension, 

lV=aS,;  oT,a  =  ^.  (217.) 

The  value  of  the  nominal  diameter  d  (corresponding  to 
the  value  of  a)  obtained  from  formula  211  may  be  found 
from  Table  43. 

1935.  For  bolts  subjected  to  a  constant  tension,  S^  may 
be  8,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  More  often  the  tension  varies  be- 
tween zero  and  its  maximum  value ;  in  this  case  S^  may  be 
taken  as  6,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  cylinder-head  bolts,  and, 
in  general,  for  bolts  used  to  make  a  steam-tight  joint,  Sf 
may  vary  from  3,000  lb.  for  small  cylinders  to  6,000  for  very 
large  ones.  Ordinarily  5^  may  be  taken  as  4,000  or  4,500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.     All  the  above  values  are  for  wrought-iron  bolts. 

Example. — Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  bolt  which  is  to 
sustain  a  steady  load  of  4^  tons. 

Solution.— From  formula  217, 

H^       4ix  2,000       .  .Q^ 
^=:57=       8,000       =^-^^sq.in. 

From  Table  43,  the  value  of  d  lies  between  If  and  If 
The  latter  value  should  be  taken.     Ans. 

1936.  For  screws  transmitting  motion,  the  following 
formula  may  be  used : 

W=  3,000  <•  =  1,920^*  (since  d^  =  |^/), 

or  <  =  .0183/PF) 

^=.0228/IFi  ^^^®-' 
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For  screws  of  this  character,  the  least  number  of  threads 
in  the  nut  that  are  necessary  to  prevent  excessive  wear  is 
given  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  n^  =  the  number 
of  threads  in  the  nut : 


W  W 


(219.) 


The  above  formula  applies    to  square  and  trapezoidal 

threads,  and  is  based  upon  the  assumption 

^^^^^ ^f     that  the  pressure  on  the  thread  per  square 

I  I     inch  of  projected  area  should  not  be  greater 
J^f'  than  700  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Example. — A  square-threaded  screw  1^  inches 
in  diameter  transmits  motion  to  a  load  of  4,000 
pounds.  What  is  the  least  allowable  number  of 
threads  in  the  nut  ? 


Solution. — 


fti  =  .0052  -j^  = 


IV      .0052  X  4.000 


(U)' 


=  0^.    Ans. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

1937.     The  dimensions  of  the  nut  and 
bolt  head  are  made  to   depend   upon  the 
diameter  of  the  bolt.     The  standard  form 
of  bolt  and  nut  is  shown  in  Fig.  605.     The  bolt  has  a  square 
head  and  hexagonal  nut  with  washer.     The  washer  is  used 
to  give  a  smooth  seat  for  the  nut  to  be  screwed  up  against. 
The  following  proportions  are  usually  adopted; 
Diameter  of  nut  or  head  across  flats, 


D=  l^d-\'i'  for  rough  work. 
Z>  =  IJrf-j-  ^'  for  finished  work 

Height  of  nut, 

/t  =  d  for  rough  work. 

A  =  d—  -^j'  for  finished  work. 

Thickness  of  washer,  /  =  .15  ^. 

Diameter  of  washer,  D^  =  1^  D^. 


} 


(220.) 


\ 


(221.) 

(222.) 

(223.) 
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The  above   proportions   for  diameters  D  hold  for  both 
hexagonal  and  square  nuts.     The  diameter  across  corners 
D^  may  be  found  from  the  geometry  of  the  figure.     Thus, 
for  hexagonal  nuts, 
^  _     I^     _   r>  _  j  1.73^+14'  for  rough  nuts.     )  , 

»~cos  30°"~.8GG~  ( 1.73^+.07'for  finished  nuts.  )  ^'^^^•^ 

For  square  nuts, 

_      D     _      rr,_  (  2.12^+.18'  for  rough  nuts.    ) 
^»~cus  45^~     *  —  l2.r2./+.09'forfinishednuts.  J  ^^^^'^ 


Height  of  head, 


//'  =  J<^^+  ^.y  for  rough  bolts.  ) 

J.  [ 


(226.) 


//'  =  d—  -jV  ^or  finished  bolts. 

Example. — Required,  the  various  dimensions  of  a  finished  bolt  and 
hexagonal  nut,  the  bolt  being  1|  inches  in  diameter. 

Solution. — Diameter  of  nut  across  flats  =  /?  =  li  ^+  t'r  =  H  X  1^ 


i_  —  0_B_ 


+  A  = 


If  — Iff 


m. 


Diameter    of    nut   across   comers  =  Z?i  =  -— ^^  =    '  -.    =  2H   in., 

.ODD  .oOO 

nearly.    Ans. 

Side  of  square  bolt  head  =  /?  =  2^^  in.     Ans. 
Height  of  nut  =  ^  =  rt^—  ^^  =  1^  —  ^  =  l/yin.     Ans. 
Height  of  bolt  head  =  //'  =  ^—  ^  =  H  —  ^  =  Ij^  in.     Ans. 
Diameter  of  washer  =  Z?,  =  1^  /?i  =  1^  X  ^  =  3  in.,  nearly.    Ans, 
Thickness  of  washer  =  /  =  .15  ^  =  .15  X  li  =  i  in.,  nearly.     Ans. 


1938.     The  usual  forms  of  solid  wrenches  are  shown  in 


■15d  tolSd 

Fig.  006. 


Pig.  606,  in  which  that  shown  at  A  is  used  for  hexagonal 
nuts,  and  that  at  B  for  square  nuts.     The  length  may  be 
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from  15  to  18  times  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  In  the  figures  rf  represents  the  diameter  of  the 
bolt.  The  other  proportions  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
diameter  across  the  flats  of  the  nut  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

FORMS  OF  BOLX  HEADS. 

1939.     The  ordinary  square  bolt  head  has  been  shown 

in  Fig,  605.  Other  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  607  to  G15. 
In  Fig.  607,  the  he.-iagonal  bolt  head  is  similar  to  a  hex- 
agonal nut,  and  has  the  same  dimensions  except  that  the 
height  It'  may  be  less.     Usually  h'  =  \d  to  d. 

Fig.  008  shows  a  hexagonal  head  with  a  collar  or  fiange, 
which  is  added  to  give  an  increased  bearing  surface.     A 


Fig.  OOT.  Pig.  SOe.  Pio.  600.  Fio.  810.  FiG.  611. 

cylindrical  head  is  shown  by  Fig.  600,  and  a  hemispherical 
head  by  Fig.  010.  The  height  h'  of  the  former  may  be 
from  .5<^to  .%(i\  that  of  the  latter  is  ^.  The  diameter  of 
these  heads  is  as  shown  by  the  figures.  Fig.  Oil  shows  a 
bolt  head  with  a  hemispherical  bearing  surface  resting  on  a 
seat  of  the  same  shape.  This  bolt  may  lean  to  one  side 
while  the  head  will  still  remain  in  contact  with  its  seat  all 
the  way  round. 

An  eye-bolt  is  shown  in  Fig.  012.  The  cross-section  of 
the  eye  through  the  hole  should  equal  or  exceed  the  area  of 
the  bolt. 

That    is,    referring   to   this   figure*,    %   a   b  =  \   '   d''   or 

In  good  practice  n  ^  is  at  least  equal  to  ^d*.  To  calculate 
the  diameter  </,  of  the  pin  passing  through  the  eye,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  pin  is  in  double  shear,  the  shearing  surface 

being  twice  the  area  of  it;  or  3  (-t^)  =  i'^'^i'- 
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The  strength  of  this  pin  in  shear  should  equal  the  strength 
of  the  eye-bolt  in  tension;  therefore,  letting  5,  represent 


® 


f-d-i 


the  sa/e  shearing  stress  per  square  inch,  and  S,  the  safe  ten 
sile  strength,  we  have 

But  the  ratio  -^ 

s  usually  about  1.25; 

hence,                   d^ 

=  <Vr025=  .8  (/.nearly. 

(227.) 

If,  however,  the  pin  is  overhung;  that  is,  if  there  is  but 
one  of  the  nibs  S,  S,  instead  of  two,  as  shown  in  Fig.  612,  it 
will  be  in  a  single  shear,  and 


</'  =  rfV 


:  1.1  (/,  nearly. 


(228.) 


Fig.  013  shows  the  head  of  a  faook  bolt.  This  form  of 
bolt  is  used  when  it  is  undesirable  to  weaken  one  of  the  con- 
nected pieces  by  a  biilt  hole.  The  proportions  are  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  countersunk  head  is  shown  by  Pig.  6H, 
and  the  T  bead  by  l"ig.  015. 
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1940.  The  ordinary  method  of  allaehing  a  belt  to  stone- 
work is  shown  in  Fig.  Glfi.  The  head  is  long  ami  rectangu- 
lar, and  is  made  jagged  with  a  cold  chisel ;  the  hole  is  made 


^^^^^Ep"] 


FIG.  nt.  PIG,  617. 

larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  mouth.  The  bolt  head  is 
placed  in  the  hole  and  the  remaining  space  is  then  filled  with 
melted  lead  or  sulphur. 

1941>  The  ordinary  method  of  fixing  the  foundatloo 
bolts  which  fasten  an  engine  bed  to  its  foundation  is  shown 
in  Fig.  G17.  These  foundation  bolls  have  no  solid  heads,  but 
are  long  rods  threaded  on  one  end  for  a  nut,  and  have  a  slot 
in  the  other  end  through  which  passes  a  cotter  C,  which 
rests  against  a  cast-iron  or  wrought-inm  washer  in.  This 
washer  and  cotter  form  the  head  of  the  bolt. 

The  bolt  head  is  within  a  recess  f<irnied  in  the  foundation, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible.  The  area  of  the  washer 
bearing  against  the  foundation,  iniiltiplii-d  by  ibe  safe  com- 
pressive strength  of  Uie  material  nf  the  fniincbiliori,  should 
be  equal  to  the  tension  carried  by  the  bolt.  I'or  example, 
the  tensile  strenglli  of  wrrjiight  iron  is  about  •h\  limes  the 
compressive  strength  of  bri^-k.  Hence,  the  beariiij:;  area  of 
a  washer  resting  against  a  brick  foundation  should  In-  20 
times  the  cross-scction  of  ibc-  bolt. 


1942.     Various  dcvi 
turning  while   the  nut   . 


.;,1  M   ,„■ 
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method  is  to  make  the  neck  of  the  bolt  next  to  the  head 
square,  as  shown  in  Figs.  610,  Gil,  and  613.  The  bolt  hole 
is  also  made  square.  Another  way  is  to  insert  a  pin  a  into 
the  neck,  close  to  the  head,  as  shown  in  Figs.  609  and  614. 
The  projecting  part  of  the  pin  fits  into  a  recess  cut  out  to 
receive  it. 

FORMS  OF  NUTS. 

1943*  The  common  hexagonal  nut  has  been  shown  in 
Fig.  605.  Ordinarily,  both  hexagonal  and  square  bolt  heads 
and  nuts  are  chamfered  off  2i\,  an  angle  of  30°  or  40°.  Other 
forms  of  nuts  are  shown  in  Figs.  618  to  622.     The  flanged 


Fig.  6ia 


Fig.  619. 


Pig.  eaa 


Fig.  621. 


Fio.  888. 


nut 9  Fig.  618,  is  useful  when  the  bolt  hole  is  larger  than  the 
bolt,  as  it  covers  the  hole  and  gives  a  greater  bearing  sur- 
face. Fig.  610  shows  a  nut  with  a  splierical  bearing 
surface  and  the  seat  shaped  to  correspond.  This  nut  will 
bear  upon  the  seat  all  around,  whether  the  bolt  be  perpen- 
dicular or  inclined  to  the  seat.  A  cap  nut  is  shown  in  Fig. 
620.  This  form  of  nut  is  used  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  a 
fluid  past  the  screw  threads.  To  prevent  leakage  past  the 
seat,  the  nut  is  screwed  down  on  a  soft,  thin  copper  washer  a. 
Fig.  621  shows  a  round  nut,  and  Fig.  622  an  ordinary 
square  nut.  The  round  nut  is  provided  with  holes  in  its 
circumference,  as  shown,  and  is  screwed  up  by  inserting  a 
bar  b  in  one  of  the  holes. 


LOCKING  NUTS. 

1944.  All  nuts  are  slightly  loose  on  their  bolts,  a  small 
clearance  being  necessary  to  permit  them  to  turn  freely. 
When  a  nut  is  subject  to  vibration  it  is  liable  to  slack  back  and 
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aiVjw  the  bolt  to  become  loose.  To  prevent  this  slacking 
luL'.k.  various  locking  arrangements  have  been  devised  A 
common  device  is  the  locknut,  or  Jam  nutt  shown  in  Fig. 
fjiS.  Two  nuts  arc  used,  one  of  which  is  about  half  as  thick 
is  the  ordinary  nut.  The  load  is  thrown  on  the  outer  nut, 
whkh  should,  therefore,  be  the  thicker  one.  In  practice  it 
in  •.'lUimon  to  place  the  thin  one  on  the  outside,  because  the 
wrtr.f.h  is  generally  too  thick  to  act  on  it  when  placed  below 
the  other.  The  jam  nut  is  not  always  satisfactory  as  a 
metb'xl  of  I'jcking. 

1046.  The  nut  may  be  effectively  locked  to  the  bolt  by 
tht  UM:  of  a  stt-screw,  as  shown  in  Fig,  6'ii.  To  prevent 
the  j>*irit  of  the  set-screw  from  injuring  the  thread,  a  piece 
'A  iron  or  stf;el  m  may  be  let  into  the  nut.  The  piece  is 
tf:T':v:']  along  with  the  nut,  and  acts  as  a  shield  interposed 
between  the  set-screw  and  thread. 

1 040.  A  good  method  of  locking  a  nut  is  shown  in  Pig. 
C2,>,     The  lower  portion  of  the  nut  is  turned  down,  and  a 


iir--.\<:  is  (lit  in  thi.'  ci-ni.-r  ■■{  th<;  .innlar  poniixi,  A  collar 
is  fListi:n(.-d  liy  inians  nf  a  ]'iji  tn  "ii<-  ••(  tin-  ]iii'c.s  to  l>c  con- 
nected, and  ihf;  circular  piirt  •■(  llu-  imt  islilt.d  into  lliis  col* 
lar.  The  nut  is  ihm  Ih.iiiuI  t..  lliv  c.i|i,,r  Iiy  ;i  scl-screw 
passintrlhn.unluliclalKT.  tlir[,..int..flhcMl-^.  n/tt-.-nnaging 
ini<i  the  groove  turned  in  the  nul.  'I'ln'  1"i>lli>\v!t'i;  iiropor- 
ti'ins  have  jifovcd  vcTy  salisi'acinry,  in  \\\u-  It  V.  ih.- iliameter 
..f  the  bult,  is  taken  as  a  unit,      AH  .iimcusi..n-.  arr  in  inches: 
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1947.  Fig.  626  shows  a  device  for  locking  a  nut  by 
means  of  a  stop  plate.  The  plate  is  fastened  to  one  of  the 
pieces  through  which  the  bolt  passes. 

It  is  so  shaped  that  the  bolt  may  be  locked  at  intervals 
of  -jij  of  a  revolution.  Suitable  proportions  for  this  stop 
plate  are  shown  in  the  figure,  in 
which  d,  the  diameter  of  the  bolt,  is 
taken  for  the  unit,  ex- 
cept the  distance  be- 
tween the  center  of 
the  bolt  and  screw  for 
which  D,  the  diameter 
between     the    parallel 

sidesof  thenut,istaken      i      I'-'ts^  \  c=. 

for  the  unit.     All   ^i-    I  Ld  .  ^1 

mensions  are  in  inches.   /      /  1^  A+J- 

1948.  In  Fig.  627         ^,^_^^  p,^.  ^* 
is  shown  another  form 

of  stop  plale,  which  may  be  conveniently  used  when  the 
bolts  are  set  in  a  circle,  as,  for  example,  on  engine  cylinder 
heads. 


1949.  In  Fig. 
628  is  shown  a  differ- 
ent manner  of  lock- 
ing the  nut.  In  this 
the  nut  is  sawed  half 
way  through,  and  the 
parts  connected  by  a 
small  screw.  When  the 
nut  is  screwed  home 
the  small  screw  is 
tightened,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  friction  between  the  bolt  and  the  nut 


m'^^. 
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1 050.     A  convenient  locking  device  is  Grover'a  aprlnr 

,  shown  in  Fig.  C2!l.     The  washer  when  not  heJd 


down  by  the  nut  has  the  form  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure;  when  the  nut  is  screwed  down  tightly,  the  washer 
is  flattened  out  and  its  elasticity  keeps  the  nut  tight  on  the  bolt. 


1951. 

Fig.  fiW. 


FORMS  OF  BOLTS  ANn  SCDEWS. 

Bolti*. — A   Htud  boltt  or   Htud,  is  shown    in 

Each  end  of  the  stud  has  a  screw  thread  cut  on 

into  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  connected, 

rrits  a  nut.  ,         ,  ,      .  ... 

A  stud  having  a  collar  is 

shown  in  I'itJ.  'i;H.  The  col- 
lar in;iy  tic  square  or  round; 
itst'rvcsasashnulik-r;i;rainst 
which  ti>  screw-  ii]>  the  stud, 
and,  when  squjirc,  is  a  con- 
venient iilacc  ti)  apply  a 
wrench. 

A  tapljolt.shnwnin  Pig, 


<i;j-2,  is  a  1. 
nut.      It  i 


L-a  dlr 
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into  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  connected,  the  head  pressing 
upon  the  other  piece. 

Fig.  633  shows  a  tap  bolt  having  a  countersunk  head. 
This  style  of  bolt  Is  called  a  patcb  bolt,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  is  used  in  making  patches  in  boilers,  etc.  'fhe 
diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  projection  to  which  the  wrench 


is  applied  is  smaller  than  the  root  diameter  of  the  bolt,  so 

that  the  projection  will  break  off  instead  of  breaking  the 
bolt  when  too  much  force  is  applied  to  it. 

Fig.  634  shows  a  bolt  having  a  nut  at  each  end  instead  of 
a  head  and  nut. 

1952.  Screw*.— In  Figs.  G35,  636,  and  637  are  shown 
different  forms  of  machine  screws  slotted  for  a  screwdriver. 
Fig.  635  is  called  a  countersink  head  scre^v ;  Fig.  636, 


a  button  bead  screws,  and  Fig.  037,  a  fillister  bead 
screw.  When  the  countersink  head  screw  is  used,  the  hole 
in  the  piece  which  is  to  be  held  tight  is  countersunk  so  that 
the  head  of  the  screw  is  Hush  as  shown. 
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1953.     Set-acixnTB  are  screws  nr  Uilts  vhich  are  used 
to  press  against  a  piece,  and  by  friction  to  prevent  it  from 


moving  or  rotating  relatively  to  another  piece.  For  ex- 
ample, a  set-screw  may  be  screwed  through  the  hub  of  a 
pulley,  and  by  pressing  against  the  shaft  will  prevent  tbe 
pulley  from  turning  on  the  shaft.  Various  forms  of  set- 
screws  are  shown  in  Figs.  C38,  030,  640,  and  fi41. 

Fig.  638  is  called  a  cone-point  sst-screw ;  Fig.  639,  a 
cupped  set-»crew ;  Fig.  fi-tO,  a  round  plvot-poInt  act- 
•crcwr,  and  Fig.  041,  a  hcadletw  cone-point  aet  ■cr»^ir. 

1964.     Bolts  In  Shear. — Usually  bolts  are  in  direct 

tension,  but  constructions  occur  in  which  a  bolt  may  be 
placed  in  shear. 

The  strength  of  a  bolt  in  shear  is  about  ^  that  of  a  bolt 
in  tension;  that  is,  the  shearing  strength  i if  wnuight  iron 
is  about  J  the  tensile  strength.  Heme,  thi.-  diameter  of  a 
bolt  in  single  shear  should  be  i-^  =  1.1  that  of  a  bolt  in 
tension  under  the  same  load;  and  the  diameter  of  a  bolt   in 

double  shear  should  be  -W-r — ;-=  .8  that  of  a  bolt  in  tension 

under  the  same  load. 

1955.  Knuckle  Joint.— The  knucklu  joint,  Fig.  C42, 
is  an  example  of  a  bolt  in  shear.  Since  thi:  bolt  is  in  double 
shear,  it  need  be  theoretically  only  .s  thi:  dianu-tcr  of  the 
rod.  The  bolt  wears,  however,  and  since  it  slioiild  at  no 
time  be  less  than  .3  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  the  bolt  and 
rod  are  made  equal  in  diameter. 
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The  other  proportions  are  in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bolt.     All  dimensions  are  in  inches. 


oigL^imx^ 


Other  examples  of  bolts  in  shear  may  be  seen  in  pin- 
connected  iron  bridges. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PBACTICB. 

i.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  bolt  which  b  to  sus- 
tain a  varying  load  of  2,800  pounds.  Ans,  {  in. 

3.  What  steady  load  may  be  safely  sustained  by  0  bolts  1#'  in 
diameter  ?  Ans.  13.86  tons. 

8.  A  screw  with  square  threads  transmits  motion  to  a  load  of  1,500 
pounds.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  screw,  the  number  of  threads 
per  inch,  and  the  necessary  ntunber  of  threads  in  the  nut. 

i  Diameter  =  J  in. 
Threads  per  inch  =  6. 


( Threads  in 


=  ia 


KEYS. 
1956.  Keys  are  iron  or  steel  wedges  used  to  secure 
wheels,  cranks,  or  pulleys  to  shafts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
key  to  prevent  the  relative  rotation  of  the  pieces  connected; 
if,  for  example,  the  pieces  in  question  are  a  pulley  and 
shaft,  the  function  of  the  key  is  to  prevent  the  pulley  from 
turning  on  the  shaft.  Generally,  the  key  will  also  prevent 
a  wheel  or  pulley  from  moving  lengthwise  along  the  shaft. 
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FOBMH  OF  KEVH. 

I<M(7.  T:-.^  concave  key  U  shuwn  in  Fig.  GVi.  The 
.•-;  ]t  '.,:■  ■■.■m-.'t  -iit'i  lit  the  shaft,  and  holds  by  friction 
.,■'.'■.,:     :■'.■:■'.    ::  :•.  •■ii'.iM.;  ..nly  f-r  lijilit  w.rk. 

.!■ -f.  ',*t  *■.■.»  i -r.rift  with  a  flat  key.  A  flat  surface 
:  vv  ■.■■.  •■*.x:i''  •.■.r'":iv.-  i!i..-kty.  which  is,  consequently. 


':  %unk  key.  Via.  'M."i.  is  much  more  effective 
■-■  iv.vi;  m'Miii"ni-tl,  since  it  is  impossible 
.      :;. -.ii  ih'. -iiai't  wiih-mi  shearing  off  the 

*.:.-  k«y-way  i^  cut  lengthwise  in  the  shaft. 


r_.>  C:, 


I':-..  '111.  Pio.  US. 

':  Ih'-  hub  'if  the  pulley.     The  key  is 

o  y-i  an;    in  commnn    use:     1.    The 


r'r'.iangiilar  k'^y;  '.f  tin:  (• 
uv:'!  f'»r  f:isl(;iiin^  crank*, 
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Fig.  045,  which  are  used  on  machine  tools,  and,  in  general, 
on  work  requiring  accurate  fitting. 

The  keys  of  the  former  class  are  driven  in  tightly  and 
usually  fit  at  the  top  and  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  sides; 
they  are  unsuited  for  parts  which  require  nice  fitting,  be- 
cause they  are  liable  to  spring  the  parts  out  of  true.  The 
square  key,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  fit  tightly  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  but  rather  at  the  sides. 

1959.  Large  wheels  or  pulleys  may  be  fastened  to  the 
shaft  by  using  two,  three,  or  four  keys.  Fig.  647  shows  a 
method  of  keying  a.  piece  to  a  square  shaft.  When  several 
keys  are  thus  used  the  wheel  or  pulley  may  be  centered  on 


the  shaft  by  means  of  the  keys.  If  a  pulley  is  accidentally 
bored  a  little  too  large  for  the  shaft,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  rocking  by  using  both  a  sunk  key  and  a  flat  key,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  G48. 

The  flat  key  is  placed  at  a  distance  around  the  shaft  of 
about  90°  from  the  sunk  key,  and  the  pulley  is  thus  made  to 
bear  on  the  shaft  at 
three  points.  ^ 

When   a   key   cannot     [        ^^ •I 

be  conveniently  driven    ' ■■-■■  '       '   ■  l"^ 

out  from  the  small  end,  ^'°-  "• 

it  is  necessary  to  make  it  with  a  gib  head  a,  as  shown  fn 

Fig.  649.     The  head  forms  a  should^  to  drive  against. 


^ 
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<r  fcMtlicr.  kcyn  are  used  where  it  is 

t  d  pic-re  from  rotating  on  a  shaft,  and,  at 
iill'jw  it  to  slide  lengthwise.     The  key  is 


i  piece, 

h-niKh 
■,   f;.stfi 
y  V>  till 
'v.'.      In 
v.-ri  tiy;! 


■•  Ii< 


and  is  free  to  slide  in  the 
the  "jiL-ration  is  sometimes 
iK-it  lo  the  shaft.  Various 
wht-.-l  nr  [mllcy  are  shown 
1  Fij;.  ';'■■,',  ihe  key  is  dove- 
;luly  iiiti)  llio  hub  w/. 

li  tlicri;  is  a  fcuther  abuts 
iviiltnt  that  the  feather 
isi-  th(-  feather  key.  Fig, 
(i.".l,  niav  he  used;  other- 
ass!i..wn  in  Fi(,'.  650. 


19B1.  Hound,  '-r  pin,  kcyn  may  be  iifl(.-d  when  the 
],\i:':':  is  si^nink  on  to  iliu  shaft,  as  fi.r  example,  a  small 
'.rank,  as  shown  in  I'i;,'.  i;."t:t.  A  hi'le  is  drillci  partly  in  the 
shaft  an'l  [larlly  in  the  i-rank,  and  a  raund  pin  isi  driven  in 
the  holt,  as  shown  in  the  ligurc. 
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1962.  To  facilitate  the  driving  in  and  the  removal  of 
keys  they  are  usually  tapered.  The  taper  varies  from  -^  to 
tJt  ^^  "lirrj  the  smaller  tapers  being  used  on  the  most 


PlO.  868.  Fig.  663. 

accurate  work.  By  a  taper  of  -^  is  meant  that  the  decrease 
in  thickness  is  -^  the  length  of  the  key.  Square  keys  and 
feather  keys  do  not  require  a  taper. 

Note. — To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  the  word  taper ^  when 
used  in  this  subject,  will  mean  the  gradual  diminution  in  size  of  a  slender 
object.  Thus,  should  it  be  stated  that  a  certain  conical  piece  has 
a  taper  of  2  inches  per  foot,  it  would  be  meant  that  were  the  conical 
piece  one  foot  long  the  diameter  at  one  end  would  be  2  inches  larger 
than  at  the  other. 


STRENGTH  AND  PROPORTIONS  OP  KBVS. 

1963.     A  sunk  key  is  subjected  to  two  kinds  of  stresses. 
The  twisting  of  the  piece  on  the  shaft  tends  to  shear  the 
key,  and  also  to  crush  it  by  compression. 
Let  b  =  width  of  key  in  inches; 
/  =  thickness  of  key  in  inches; 
/=  length  of  key  in  inches; 
S,  =  sa/e    shearing    stress  allowable   in   pounds    per 

square  inch; 
S^  =  sa/e    crushing    stress    allowable  in  pounds  per 
square  inch; 
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P=i  force  in  pounds  acting  at  rim  of  wheel  or  pulley; 
fC  =  radius  of  wheel  or  pulley  in  inches; 
^=  diameter  of  shaft  in  inches. 

The  Hh':aring  area  of  the  key  is  ^  /;  hence,  the  safe  resist- 
ar.'^  '.f  the  kry  V*  shearing  is  ^  /  S,.  Taking  moments 
aV>--;t  the  center  of  the  shaft,  we  have 

S  ijijK/v:  the  key  to  be  half  bedded  in  the  shaft,  the  crush- 
:r.;f  -irea  is  J  /  /,  the  resistance  to  crushing  4-  /  /S^  If  the 
Ici/  •»  'J':si;(n*:d  to  be  equally  strong  against  shearing^  and 
'.r  :-r..r.;(.  the  shearing  resistance  must  equal  the  crushing 
renUtanct,  or 

or  *=*^t-     <*) 

If  r.^w  we  assume  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material 
\  ,  '/^  f\'i'i\A*t  the  shearing  strength,  -^-  =  %';  and  we  obtain 

h  t.  .'),  j-,  really  not  double  .9,,  but  on  account  of  the 
\ '.'*..',%  between  the  key  and  shaft,  there  is  little  danger 
^f  '':•.:.::.;(.  ar.d  a  small  factor  of  safety  may  be  used. 
I'.   ;t:./  ',;i-e,  h  i^   ri'«t   to  be   less  than  /,   and  for  practical 

X':-:  .•■>:,  :  !•  i    •/':!. «-.r.'iily  madi-  j^n-ater. 

i  .r  ':.*::-iX\\,'^,  \\*\  may  iis«-  a  fador  of  safety  of  about  10, 
/.v.:  ,;  ;i  -.af'-  -h'-ariii'^  stress  .S„  of  *),o(H)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
••''.  ./;.^  iroii,  and  T,'mm)  lb.  for  steel.  Then  eijuation  (a) 
a'vyve  becomes 


tf  I    ■      ,        /  i'»r  wrouj^ht  iron. 
b  I  ■".  - -^ ■  for  steel. 


(230.) 


Instead  of  the  twisting  moment  PR  of  formula  230, 
it  may  ]>e  more  amvenient  to  use  the  horsepower  transmitted 
by  the  shaft,  and  its  number  of  revolutions. 
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Let  N  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ; 
//  =  horsepower. 

Then,  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  pulley 
moves  2  TT  7?  iV  inches  per  minute,  or  — — —  feet  per  minute. 

Hence,  if  a  force  P  constantly  acts  at  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,   the  work  done  per  minute  is  — -^—  X  P 

l«e 

foot-pounds. 

o  —  /?  A/"  P 

Therefore,  — ^— -^r h  33,000  =  //",  the  horsepower. 

n  X  33,000  X  H  ^^^^  ^3^^^^  H  ^^Sl.) 

Formula  231  will  be  frequently  used  hereafter,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Substituting  the  value  oi  P  R  from  formula  2319  in 
formula  230,  we  have 


^  /  =     ,  j^  for  wrought  iron. 

^  /  =  —j-rr  for  steel. 
dN 


(232.) 


Formulas  230  and  232  may  be  used  in  calculating  the 
sizes  of  keys  for  large  work.  For  small  shafts  the  sizes 
given  by  230  and  232  are  much  smaller  than  are  used  in 
actual  practice. 

1 964.  Designers  usually  adopt  some  standard  ratio  be- 
tween the  depth  and  width  of  the  key,  the  ratio  varying  from 
^  to  |.     We  shall  adopt  the  ratio  J;  that  is,/  =  |-  b. 

Example. — The  maximum  pressure  on  an  engine  crank-pin  is  12,500 
pounds,  and  the  length  of  crank  is  10  inches.  Suppose  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  to  be  5  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  key  the  same.  What 
should  be  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  key  to  hold  the  crank  to 
the  shaft  ?    The  crank  is  not  to  be  shrunk  on  the  shaft. 

Solution. — Using  formula  230, 

PR  12,500X10    _ 

-  2,500  ^/  ~  2,500  X  5  X  5  ~     •     ^^^ 
/  =  f^  =  f  X3  =  li',  say  1^'.    Ans. 


12.V2 
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10A5«  In  rnmnniii  tk-^ijjnin^,  Xhc  sizes  of  keys  are  deter- 
in  ined  by  t-miiirifiil  f«»rimilas,  which  jjive  an  excess  <'f 
strcn^^lh.  For  an  «»nlinary  sunk  key,  the  following^  proper- 
titjns  may  be  adopletl : 


(233.) 


Uhinjf  furmula  233  in  the  example  of   the  crank-shaft 

above, 

r  ~  W      li--  \i\  nearly. 
Th«:  key  is  <iink  I'-r  \  its  deplh  in  the  shaft. 
The  f'>ll'»wini^  i.iniiirical  formulas  j^ive  ^ood  results: 


-  r«»r  driven  pulleys.  (234«) 


.        ,   7        ,  .-     r   i'«'r  <lnvin^  pullevs. 


(236.) 


/.   .- 


Wlv-n  '/ i-^  i'--^- t  li;i!i  ]  i',.  ill.. 


7 


7 


.  > 


(238.) 


F^'TrnMl-i^  233  :i:i'l   235   k':v':  ii'Mriv  th<»  same  results; 


■>  I 


m0 


thu-,  \"i-  .'I  ;.'l-iii'  !i   .-iMtr,  233  ;:i\''-  ■'''       ''  —  •;^-,    and  /  = 

i\  ii'-arly.  235  K'*''^  ■''  •''''  i' ■■  ". .  '^  »i'^'l  ^  =  -41'  =  ■('/■ 
Unl'.'-.s  othcrwi-c  si.ii*  '1.  !"i,!-  >in'!«  n:  jii;iy  usr,  formula  233 
in  S')lviiii^  his  jirMliJ.-m-.. 

F'lr  slitliiii^^  f'Mtiirr  kcv:^,  ili'-  i'';!!' -wiiv^  t-rmulas  g^ive  the 
proportions  use<i  in  «»nliiiaTy  pr-i'Mi'  t    : 


/^--^ 


7     r 


/-  - 


;5  7     1  ■■     I 
hi    'it)'  J 


(237.) 
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ld06«  In  some  instances  pulleys  may  be  keyed  to  a 
large  shaft  and  yet  transmit  a  small  amount  of  power.  In 
such  cases  the  dimensions  of  a  key,  if  based  upon  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  would  be  much  too  large,  and  the 
proportions  should  be  based  upon  the  diameter  of  a  shaft 
which  would  be  necessary  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  pulley 
in  question,  and  no  more.  Letting  H  represent  the  horse- 
power transmitted  by  the  pulley,  and  N  represent  the 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  shaft,  we  may  take 

'^=5^,         (238.) 

and  use  this  value  of  d  in  formula  236. 

Example. — A  pulley  transmitting  2  horsepower  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
4  inches  in  diameter  making  120  revolutions  per  minute.  Determine 
the  dimensions  of  the  key. 

Solution. — The  diameter  of  a  shaft  to  transmit  2  horsepower  is 


From  formula  236, 
d^  _  1.28  _ 
3""    3     ""• "  '~  5  ~     5 


.      //       1.28        ,,       .  ^      d       1.28       ,,       . 


.  BXABfPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  sunk  key  for  a  shaft 
Z\  inches  in  diameter.  Ans.   {^'  X  i'. 

2.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  feather  key  for  a  shaft  *l\  inches 
in  diameter.  Ans.  il"  X  /y'. 

3.  A  wrought-iron  key  is  used  to  fasten  a  fly-wheel  on  a  0-inch 
shaft.  If  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  crank-pin  is  15.00;)  lb.,  and 
the  crank  radius  is  16  inches,  what  should  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
key,  its  length  being  8  inches  ?  Ans.  2"  X  IH"- 

4.  A  pulley  transmits  3^  horsepower,  and  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
5  inches  in  diameter,  making  150  revolutions  per  minute.  Calculate 
the  dimensions  of  the  key.  Ans.  \'  X  -it* 

COTTERS. 

1967.  A  cotter  is  an  iron  or  steel  bar  which  is  driven 
through  one  or  both  of  two  pieces  to  be  connected,  and  holds 
them  together  by  its  resistance  to  shearing  at  two  transverse 
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cross- sect  ions.  An  example  of  a  colter  was  shoirn  in  Fig. 
617.  The  cotter  C  passes  through  the  foundation  bolt,  and 
is  subjected  to  a  shearing  stress  along  the  dotted  lines. 


Fig.  eM. 
A  simple  form  of  a  cotter  is  shown   in  Fig.  654.      The 
cotter  passes  through  the  rod  only,  and  acts  when  the  rod  is 
in  tension.     The  enlarge* 

ment,  or  coll;ir  a,  on  the 
rod  proveius  any  down- 
wiird  movcnii'nt,  and, 
thLTcforc,  resists  thrust. 

Fi;;.  Uii.'i  shuvs  a  cotter 
with  ^ili  cnils.  Since  in 
this  case  the  r()d  is  not 
pniviilcd  with  a  collar, 
this  ;!rnmni-inL-in  will  re- 
.sist  tensimi  only.  In  the 
arrangi-niciil  shown  in 
FiK-  t-'>i-,  iho  rotter  is 
divided  intn  tw'. parts,  the 

one  with  hooked  ends  being  called  the  gib,  and  lliir  other  the 

cotter. 
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In  this  construction  the  rod  should  be  placed  in  tension 
only.  If  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  thrust  the  end  of  the 
rod  should  be  tapered  as  shown  in  Pig.  657. 


Fig.  658  shows  an  arrangement  in  which  a  rod  is  cottered 
into  a  socket.  As  shown  in  Figs.  656  and  C58,  the  cotter  is 
long  and  tapered ;  it  serves, 
therefore,  as  a  means  of  adjust- 
ing the  length  of  the  connected 
pieces.  By  driving  the  cotter 
farther  in,  the  total  length  of 
;he  two  pieces  is  lessened,  and 
vice  versa. 

A  cotter  may  be  used  to  con- 
"lect  two  straps  m  and  «  to  a 
-■■  rod  /  shown  in  Fig.  050.  When 
'  iriven  down  the  friction  between 
— "  ;he  cotter  and  lower  strap  must 
cause  the  latter  to  open  out  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  in  such  a 
case  to  use  a  cotter  combined  with  a  gib,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
600,  or  with  two  gibs  as  shown  in  Fig.  061. 

The  gibs  serve  to  keep  the  straps  from   spreading.     In 
Fig.    663  the  side  a  b  qI  the  gib  and  c  d  ot  the  cotter 
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are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  rod,  and  the  taper  comes  l)ctween  the  ^bs  and 
cotter. 


1968.     StreoKth  and  Proportlonii  of  Cotters. — In 

designing  a  cotter  connection  the  fulluwinji  points  must  be 
taicen  into  account: 


i-ir..  K,:\.  V,,.,  n-'Ai 

Referring  to  llie  illustration  of  the  colter,  I''iif. 
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555?"^ 


1.  The  cross-section  d  i  of 
the  cotter  must  be  sufificient 
to  withstand  the  shearing 
force. 

2.  The  thickness  I  must  be 
great   enough   to   provide   , 
against  failure  by  crushing. 

3.  The  two  diameters  rf, 
and  (/  should  be  so  designed 
that  the  rod  is  of  uniform 
strength  throughout. 

Let  P  =  force  in  pounds  exerted  on  the  rod ; 

S,  =  safe  shearing  strength  of  cotter  in  pounds  per 

square  inch; 
S^  =  safe  compressive  strength  of  cotter  or  rod  in 

pounds  per  square  inch; 
5,  =  safe   tensile    strength  of  rod    in    pounds    per 
square  inch. 
The  various  diameters  and  other  dimensions  are  indicated 
on  the  figures. 

Consider  the   arrangement  shown   in   either  Fig.  65(i  or 
Fig.  657  and  conceive  a  section  taken  through  the  cotter 

hole.     The  net  area  of  the  rod  is  l-j'^'  —  dt\  very  nearly; 

the  shearing  area  of  the  cotter  is  2  J  / ;  the  area  of  the  cotter 
subject  to  crushing  is  dt,  very  nearly;  the  area  of  the  socket 

subject  to  tension  is  -^  (ZJ* —  </')  — (ZJ— rf)/;   finally,  the 

area  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  rod  is  ift/,'. 

Hence,     P=  {^d^  —  dt\S,. 


=  -iblS.. 
P=dtS^ 


P=)^l{D'-d^)-{D-d)  I'y.. 


(c) 


U.  E.    lll.—i 
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Suppose  both  rod  and  cotter  are   made  of  the  same 

S       4 
material,  either  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  take  ~  =  —,  as 

0|       5 

was  done  before  in  Art.  1064. 

5 

Experience  shows  that  S^  may  be  double  Sf ;  that  is,  -^  =  2. 

Hence,  -^  =  —  =  24^. 

Now,  combining  equations  (i)  and  (r), 

2itS.  =  dtS,;  or,  ^  =  ^=  |x  2*=  1.25rf. 

Combining  equations  (a)  and  {c),  we  have 

whence,  3  dt  =  —rf',  and  /  =  19^=  .26  d=  say  id. 
Combining  equations  (^7)  and  (^/),  and  taking  /  =  —  ^/,  it 

I/O 

will  be  found  that 

D=z^d=1.3d. 

o 

Combining  equations  {a)  and  (r),  and  taking  /  =  -r^, 

-^<"  =  ^d*  "dt  —  ^d*  —  ^d^;  whence, 
4*4  4  12 

rf/  =  ^d\  and  <  =  .810 rf: 

It  was  shown  above  that  to  have  the  same  tensile  strength 
as  the  rod,  the  diameter  D  of  the  socket  or  boss  should 
be  1.3  rf. 

To  prevent  failure  from  crushing,  however,  the  bearing 
surface  of  the  socket  should  equal  that  of  the  rod,  or 

{D  -  d)  t  =  d  t.     Hence,  n=2d. 

The  diameter  d^  of  the  collar.  Fig.  058,  should  be  suci 
that  the  bearing  surface  of  the  collar  is  at  least  equal  t 

-^♦♦^^r  in  the  rod.     Hence, 
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4  \  •  /  12       ' 

whence,  ^ ^'  =  - d*,  and  d^  =  dj/^  =1.15d. 
Collecting  the  above  results,  we  have 


i  =  lid; 

t  =id; 

<  =  .816^/; 

D=2d; 

^,=  1.15^/; 

A  =c  =  idto  lid.  ^ 


(239.) 


1969.  If  a  steel  cotter  be  used  in  a  wrought-iron  rod, 
6  may  be  made  equal  to  d^  the  other  dimensions  remaining 
the  same  as  above. 

For  a  cotter  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  660  or  661  it  is 
good  practice  to  make  t  =  i  d,  and  i  t  =  ^X  sectional  area 
of  strap. 

The  width  6  is  the  same  whether  a  single  cotter,  a  gib 
and  cotter,  or  two  gibs  and  cotter  are  used.  The  other 
proportions  are  shown  on  the  figures. 

Example. — Suppose  in  Fig.  661  the  strap  is  J'  X  8i';  find  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cotter,  and  combined  width  of  gibs  and  cotter.  * 

245 
Solution.—^  /  =  fXiX3i=  -^.   Making  /  =  ^  ^,  as  stated  above, 

245 

whence.        ^  =  |/^  =  3.91' =  3^'.    Ans. 
/  =  i  ^  =  1  inch,  nearly.     Ans. 
The  width  of  cotter  is,  then,  f  ^,  or  1^',  and  the  width  of 
each  gib  is  ^^  ^,  or  1  yV- 

1970.  Taper  of  Cotters. — The  greatest  allowable 
taper  that  a  cotter  may  have  without  danger  of  slacking 
back  is  about  \. 

Usually,  the  taper  is  ^  to  jiy  when  the  cotter  is  not 
secured.     If  fastened  by  a  set-screw  or  bolt  and  nut  the 
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cotter  may  have  a  taper  of  -J-  or  i-  The  taper  is  found  by 
dividing  the  increase  in  width  by  the  length  of  cotter. 
Thus,  if  a  cotter  is  2  inches  wide  at  one  end,  2^-  inches 
wide  at  the  other,  and  1%  inches  in  length,  the   taper  is 

1971.     Locktas    arraneements    for    cotters   are 

shown  in  Ptgs.  6C3  and  663.     In  Fig.  662  the  cotter  is  held 


FlO.  Mt. 

by  a  set -screw,  the  point  of  which  fits  into  a  groove  cut  into 
the  cotter.  The  diameter  of  the  set-screw  may  he  ^  d -\-  i'. 
In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  6G3  the  end  of  the  cotter 
'  i  a  screw,  and  the 


O 


cotter  is  secured  by 
a  nut  on  an  extra 
seat.  This  method 
is  used  where  the 
cotter  has  an  exces- 
sive taper. 

1972.    A  split 

pin   is   a   form    of 
cotter  which  is  used 
''■"  ™*-  •''^  '^''-     not  to  firmly  con- 

nect two  pieces,  but  to  prevent  them  from  separating  en- 
tirely. Small  split  pins  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  664. 
When  large  pins  are  used  for  this  purpose  they  are  solid  and 
tapered. 
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BXAMPL.BS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Find  the  dimensions  of  a  rod  and  socket  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  656,  assuming  5*  =  6,000  pounds.  The  load  or  pull  on  the  rod 
is  4,600  pounds.  f  ^  =  ^A  i^- 

</i  =  1  in. ; 
</,  =  If  in. ; 
h  =  1  in. 

2.  A  cotter  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  655.  resists  a  pull  of  8,200 
pounds.  Find  the  necessary  breadth  and  thickness  on  the  assumption 
that  6«  is  4,000  pounds,  and  that  the  thickness  is  one-fourth  the  breadth. 


Ans. 


b=\\  in. ; 

/=Jf  in.; 

Z?  =  2f  in. ; 


Ans.]  ^  =  1-27  =  H  in. 
<  /  =  A  in. 


3.  A  cotter  and  two  gibs  connect  two  straps  to  a  rod,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  661.  Supposing  the  pull  on  the  rod  to  be  9,000  pounds,  and  taking 
S»  =  5,400  for  steel,  find  the  dimensions  of  cotter  and  gibs. 

^  /  =  IJ  in. 
Ans.  ■<  Width  of  cotter=  \\  in. 
(  Width  of  gibs  =  /,  in. 

4.  In  example  8,  {a)  what  should  be  the  net  section  of  the  strap  to 
be  equal  in  strength  to  the  cotter  ?  Assuming  the  thickness  of  strap 
to  be  i  the  width,  {b)  what  would  be  its  actual  dimensions  ? 


Ans  \  (**)  '^^  ^-  ***• 
'\{b)2\  in.  X  H  in. 


5.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  steel  cotter  which  fastens  a  wrought- 
iron  rod  2|  in.  in  diameter.  Ans.  2f  in.  x  i}  in. 

6.  A  cotter  is  If  inches  wide  in  the  middle  and  tapers  on  each  side. 
If  the  cotter  is  18  inches  long,  what  is  its  width  at  each  end  ?  Assume 
that  the  taper  is  \  inch  to  the  foot  Ans.  2^  in.  and  If  in. 


ROTATING  PIECES. 


JOURNALS. 

1 073«  •Journals  are  the  cylindrical  portions  of  rota- 
ting pieces  which  turn  within  bearings  and  form  the  supports. 
Journals  which  are  situated  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  shaft, 
axle,  or  other  rotating  piece, 
are  termed  end  Journals. 
Any  journal  situated  between 
two  end  journals  is  called  a 
neck  Journal. 

The   ordinary  form  of    an 


Fig.  605. 


end  journal  is  shown  in  Fig.  665.     It  consists  simply  of  a 
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cylinder  with  collars  at  each  end  to  prevent  end  play  in  the 
bearing. 

The  length  of  the  step,  seat,  or  bearing  on  which  the 
journal  rests,  is,  however,  often  made  slightly  shorter  than 
the  journal,  permitting  a  slight  motion  lengthwise,  and 
securing  uniform  wear. 


SIZB  AND  PROPORTIONS  OF  BNO  JOURNALS. 

1974.  The  chief  element  in  the  design  of  a  journal 
moving  slowly  or  intermittently  is  strength.  When  journals 
run  constantly  at  considerable  velocity,  strength  is  not  so 
important  a  consideration  as  durability  and  freedom  from 
liability  to  heat. 

The  dimensions  of  an  end  journal  to  give  sufficient 
strength  may  be  calculated  by  considering  the  journal  as  a 
cantilever  uniformly  loaded. 

Let  /  =  length  of  journal  in  inches ; 
d  =  diameter  of  journal  in  inches; 
P  =  total  load  on  journal  in  pounds ; 
Sf  =  sa/e  stress  of  material  in  flexure. 

Then,  from  the  Table  of  Bending  Moments,  the  bending 
moment  is  !^  =  ^,  and  the  resisting  moment  is  ^, 

At  Ai  C 

which  for  a  circular  section  is  (see  Table  of  Moments  of 
Inertia), 

^,     64    _  ^  rrf« 

„  PI       ^  7:d'  .  . 

Hence,         _  =  5^-^,  {a)      * 


or 


^  =  V^^4 =^-^^  aC^-     <24»-) 


Formula  240  gives  the  diameter  of  the  journal  when 

the  ratio  -;  is  assumed. 
a 
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Example. — Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  wrought-iron  journal 
on  which  there  is  a  load  of  1,200  pounds.     Assume  6/  =  8,500  pounds 

and  --*  =  1.4 

Solution. — Using  formula  240, 

^=2.26|/^X  ^  =  2.26  |/.i^x  1.4  =r.  nearly.     Ans. 

l=lAi/=ziA'.    Ans. 

1075.     The  bearing  surface,  or  projected  area»  of 

a  journal  is  the  length  multiplied  by  the  diameter;  that  is, 
it  is  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  journal  on  a  plane. 
The  total  load  on  the  journal  divided  by  the  projected  area 
gives  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area — a 
quantity  which  will  be  denoted  by  /. 

p 
Hence,    /  =  j-^,  or  /*=/  Id.  (d) 

In  order  that  the  journal  may  not  heat,  the  pressure  / 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  determined  by  experience. 
When  this  pressure  is  too  great,  the  oil  used  to  lubricate  the 
journal  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  journal  heats  rapidly. 

From  equation  (a),  P=       /",  . 

From  equation  (*),  P=pld. 

Hence,  ■^^^^=//^/,  or  nS.d' =U/>r;  and 


Substituting  this  value  of  ^  in  240,  we  obtain,  after 
a  slight  reduction, 

p 
Prom  equation  (6),  I  =  -j-.  (242.) 
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Formula  241  may  be  used  to  compute  the  diameter  of  a 
journal  when  the  pressure  /  per  square  inch  of  projected 
area  is  fixed.  The  length  may  then  be  obtained  from 
formula  242. 

Example. — Compute  the  length  and  diameter  of  a  steel  journal 
sustaining  a  load  of  12,000  pounds.  The  safe  stress  Sf  is  14,000  pounds, 
and  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  is  not  to  exceed  750 
pounds. 

Solution. — Using  formula  241, 


/     P  /        12  000 

^=1.5V--F=^  =  1.5i/   ,-,    *        ^^^  =  2.8r,  say2t".    Ans. 
^    ^Sfp  ^   V  14,000  X  750  »      J'  -^ 

,       P         12,000        ^.„       . 
Hence.  /=_=___  =  6A.     Ans. 

1 976.  The  pressure  /  per  square  inch  of  projected  area 
may  be  taken  at  from  400  to  800  pounds,  when  the  journal 
runs  constantly  at  a  speed  under  150  revolutions  per  minute. 
For  journals  which  run  slowly  or  intermittently,  /  may  be 
much  greater,  while  for  journals  running  faster  than  150 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  pressure  /  should  vary  inversely 
as  the  number  of  revolutions.     That  is,  letting  iV=  number 

of  revolutions  per  minute,  p  —  -^^^  where  ^  is  a  constant. 

Another  consideration  affecting  the  allowable  pressure  / 
is  the  direction  of  the  load.  In  some  journals  the  load  acts 
only  in  one  direction,  generally  downwards;  in  others,  as, 
for  example,  crank-i)ins  and  cross-head  pins,  the  direction 
of  the  load  changes  at  every  revolution.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  pressure  /  may  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  former, 
because  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  load  permits  a 
more  perfect  lubrication  of  the  bearing.  When,  however, 
the  direction  of  the  load  is  variable,  the  safe  stress  5y 
must  be  taken  smaller  than  when  the  direction  is  con- 
stant. 

1977.  The  following  values  of  /  for  different  kinds  of 
journals  are  taken  from  Unwin: 
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TABLE   45. 


PRBSSURB  ON  BBARINGS  AlVD  8LIDBS. 

Pressure  per 

Kind  of  Journal  Bearing.  Pro/ecJd 

Area,  ^. 

Bearings  on  which  the  load  is  intermittent  and 
the  speed  slow,  such  as  crank-pins  of  shearing 

machines 3,000  lb. 

Cross-head  neck  journals 1,200  lb. 

Crank-pins  of  large,  slow-speed  engines. . . .  800  to  900  lb. 

Crank-pins  of  marine  engines,  usually 400  to  500  lb. 

Main  crank-shaft  bearings — marine  engines  (slow)  000  lb. 

Main  crank-shaft  bearings — marine  engines  (fast)  400  lb. 

Locomotive  driving  axle  journal 180  to  350  lb. 

Railway  journals 200  lb. 

Fly-wheel  shaft  journals 150  to  250  lb. 

Small  engine  crank-pins 150  to  200  lb. 

Slipper  slide  blocks,  marine  engines 100  lb. 

Stationary  engine  slide  blocks 25  to  125  lb. 

Stationary  engine  slide  blocks,  usually 30  to  GO  lb. 

Propeller  thrust  bearings 50  to  70  lb. 

Shaft  in  cast-iron  steps  or  seats 15  lb. 

For  journals  not  given  above,  the  value  of  /  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  The  value  adopted 
should  seldom  or  never  exceed  750  pounds.  For  journals 
running  faster  than  about  150  revolutions  per  minute,  / 
should  vary  inversely  as  the  number  of  revolutions.  For 
example,  if  a  given  journal  is  allowed  a  bearing  pressure  of 
300  pounds  at  150  revolutions,  it  should  only  be  allowed  a 

bearing  pressure  of  — ^rjr —  =  180  pounds  if  it  is  required 

to  run  at  250  revolutions. 

1978«  The  permissible  working  stress  Sf  may  be  taken 
^  follows: 
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TABLrB  46. 

Direction  of  Load  Constant.  Direction  of  Load  Variable. 

Steel 5,=  14,000  Steel 5;=  12,000 

Wrought  iron...  5^=    8,500  Wrought  iron. .  .5^.=    7,000 

Cast  iron 5,  =    4,000  Cast  iron 6>  =    3,000 


NBCK  JOURNALS. 

1 979.     A  neck  journal  similar  to  an  engine  cross-head 

pin  may  be  considered  as  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends 

and  uniformly  loaded.     Consequently,  the  bending  moment 

«;/•      PI 
is  —5—  =  -^.       (See  Table  of  Bending  Moments  and  Deflec- 

o  o 

tions. ) 

Hence,  —  =     ^J^     ,  (see  {a\  Art.  1974)» 


Formula  243  may  be  used  to  calculate  a  neck  journal 
when  —7  is  given  or  assumed. 

But,  Pz=zpdl,  (see  {b).  Art.  1976). 


Hence  P^-P^^'  -  ^r^^'   or  ^-4/^     ld\ 
Hence,  — -—^-—^^,  or -^-r-^.     (d) 

Substituting  this  value  of  -^  in  formula  243^  we  obtain 


./=1.0G|A-^.  (244.) 

From  P=pdl,  ^=^-  (245.) 

The  same  values  of  Sf  and  /  may  be  taken  as  for  end 
journals. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  formulas  241  and  244 
that  for  the  same  load  the  neck  journal  need  be  but  about 
f  the  diameter  of  the  end  journal;  and  a  comparison  of 
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equations  {c)  and  (d)  shows  that  the  ratio  -r  is  double  in  a 

neck  journal  what  it  would  be  in  an  end  journal. 

Note. — In  using  formulas  241  and  244  it  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient to  use  logarithms.  Thus,  applying  logarithms  to  formula  241 
it  becomes  log  </  =  log  1.5  +  i  [log  P  —  i  (log  /  +  log  S/)], 

Example. — Find  the  length  and  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  neck 
journal,  the  load  being  9,600  pounds,  variable  in  direction.  Allow  a 
bearing  pressure  of  600  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Solution.— Using  formula  244, 


^=  lMy--^=r  =  1.06|/ 


9.600 

or 


VA^  ^    V  600  X  7,000' 

log  if  =  log  1.06  +  i  [log  /*  -  i  (log/  +  log  5/)]  = 

.02531  4-  i  [8.98227  -  i (2.77815  +  8.84510)]  =  .86063; 

whence,  //=  2.295'  =  2^}',  or  nearly  2/y'.    Ans. 

,        P  9,600 


pd       600X2A 


=  7',  nearly.    Ans. 


1080*  It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  make  the 
length  of  a  journal  greater  than  the  calculated  value,  simply 
as  a  matter  of  taste.  To  give  the  journal  the  same  strength, 
its  diameter  must  be  increased  in  the  proportion  given  by 
the  following  formula: 


hm- 


(246.) 


where  /  and  d  are  the  original  and  /,  and  d^  the  new  lengths 
and  diameters  of  the  journal,  respectively. 

For  example,  suppose  a  wrought-iron  end  journal  to  be 

subjected  to  a  load  of  350  pounds.     Assuming  -^  =  1.4,  the 

dimensions  of  the  journal  will  be 

d=  2.26  y[^^  =  2.26  ^-^^  X  1.4  =  .5426'. 

/=  lAd=z  1.4  X  .542G  =  .7596'. 

Say  the  diameter  is  -^'  and  the  length  }'. 
Though  a  journal  of   these  dimensions  would  be  suffi- 
ciently stiflE  and  durable  for  the  load,  it  is  rather  small  to 
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look  well.     Suppose  the  length  is  made  double  the  calcu- 
lated value ;   that  is,  /^  ==  2  /.     Then,  from  formula  246, 

d^  =  d-yl^  =  .6426^^=  .0837'  =  ||'»  nearly. 

/.  =  2/=2x|  =  ly. 


FRICTION   OP   JOURNALS. 

1981.  The  work  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction 
of  a  journal  is 

IF=  fPN'^  foot-pounds  per  minute; 

where  y=  coefficient  of  friction, 
and  N  =  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  with  the  same  load  and  speed, 
the  work  expended  against  friction  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  diameter  of  the  journal.  Consequently,  when  a  jour- 
nal runs  under  a  steady,  uniform  load,  it  is  preferable  to 
make  the  diameter  as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with 
strength,  and  obtain  the  desired  projected  area  by  adding  to 
the  length  of  the  journal. 

For  example,  take  two  journals,  one  2  inches  in  diameter 

and  0  inches  long,   the  other  4  inches  in  diameter  and  3 

inches  long.     They  each  have  the  same  projected  area,  12 

inches.     The  latter  journal,    however,  requires  double   the 

work  to    overcome  friction  that  the  former  requires,  and, 

besides,    contains    twice    as    much    material.       Hence,    the 

2"  X  0"  journal   is  preferable    for    a  steady  load.     On  the 

4'  X  0 

other  hand,  the  V  X  3*^  journal  is =  10  times  as  strong 

(V    X  '3 

as  the  other,  and  would  be  preferred  in  situations  where  the 

load  is  variable,  and  the  journal  is  liable  to  shocks,  as  in  the 

case  of  crank-pins  of  high-speed  engines. 

1982.  The  height  of  the  journal  collars.  Fig.  665,  may 

be 

d       1" 

^  =  To  +  ¥•         ^^^^-^ 
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The  width  of  the  outer  collar  is  1^  c.  It  is  good  practice 
to  turn  the  journal  with  a  fillet  in  the  corner,  as  the  shaft  or 
axle  is  more  liable  to  crack  and  fracture  if  the  shoulder  is 
turned  with  a  square  corner. 

The  fillet  may  be  a  circular  arc  drawn  with  a  radius  equal 
e 


PIVOTS  AND  COLLAR  JOURNALS. 

1983.  A  pivot  Journal  is  shown  in  Fig.  666.  It 
differs  from  an  ordinary  journal  in  that  the 
direction  of  pressure  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  bearing  area  is,  therefore,  the  area  of 
the  end  of  the  pivot,  ^  -  d^. 

The  diameter  of  a  flat  pivot  may,  there- 
fore,   be   found   at   once   by   assuming  a 
value  for  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of 
projected  area  and  solving  for  the  area.     The  following  for- 
mulas give  good  results  for  ordinary  cases : 

Let  P=  load  on  pivot; 

d  =  diameter  of  pivot ; 

JV=  revolutions  per  minute  of  pivot. 

TABLE  47. 


Fig.  Wi6. 


Case  I — Pivot  turn- 
ing very  slowly  or 
intermittently  . . . 

Case  II  —  Revolu- 
tions per  minute 
less  than   150 

Case  III  —  Revolu- 
tions per  minute 
more  than  150. . . 


Wrought-Iron 

or  Steel  Pivot 

on  Gun-Metal 

Bearing. 


^/=.035v7^ 


^=.05  V'/C 


^/=.004|/y^V. 


Cast-Iron  Pivot 

on  Gun-Metal 

Bearing. 


Iron  or  Steel  on  Lignum- 

vitae  Bearing, 
Moistened  with  Water. 


(248.) 


^=.035/7^  (249.) 


r/=.035v7^  (250.) 
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BxAHPLB.— What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  pivot  on  g^T" 
metal  bearings,  the  load  being  200  lb.,  tt/^' 
the  number  of  revolutions  330  per  minute 
Solution. — 
rf=.004t'7^V=.004  +/300x820  =  l',»i 
nearly.     Ans. 

1984.  In  a  collar  Journal  tlu|E 
direction  of  the  load  is  parallel  to  th^  _ 
axis  of  the  shaft,  but  the  bearing  aramt 

is  formed  by  a  collar  raised  on  tho^ 

shaft.     A  journal  with  one  collar  is  shown  in  Pig.  C67,  ands- 
one  with  several  collars  in  Fig.  6C8, 

Letting  rf,  and  rf  represent  the  diameters  of  collars  and'^ 
shaft,  respectively;  l>, 
the  numberof  collars; 
/>,  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  of  pro- 
jected area,  and  P, 
the  total  load  or 
thrust,  we  have 

The   value    of/  is  fio.  bbb. 

usually  taken  at  60  lb.  per  square  inch  for  the  thrust  bear- 
ings of  propeller  shafts,  and  this  value  should  not  be  much 
exceeded  in  any  case.  , 

P 


Then,  </,' 


'  15  s ,«' 


/^'  + 


ISr-ii" 


(251.) 


The  number  of  collars  d  depends  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  designer.  The  larger  the  number  the  smaller  is  the 
diameter,  and  the  less  will  be  the  wear  and  work  of  friction. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  many  collars  are  used,  there  is 
danger  of  bringing  all  the  thrust  on  one  or  two. 

In  Fig.  GG8  the  dimension  r  =  ■}■  (</,  —  rf).  Usually  the 
thickness  t  of  the  collars  is  —  .3  c,  and  the  width  s  of  the 
space  is  equal  to  the  thickness  /,  unless  the  annular  encircling 
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rings  k  are  hollow  for  water  circulation,  or  unless  they  are 
lined  with  white  metal. 
In  the  latter  case,  5  =  2  to  2^-  /. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Find  the  proportions  of  a  cast-iron  end  journal,  turning^  slowly 
under  a  steady  load  of  15,000  lb.,  assuming  the  length  equal  to  the 
diameter.  Ans.  4|'  X  4|'. 

2.  Find  the  proportions  of  a  wrought-iron  end  journal,  turning 
ander  a  load  of  8,600  lb.,  assuming  the  safe  pressure  per  square  inch  of 
projected  area  to  be  C50  lb.     The  direction  of  the  load  is  variable. 

Ans.  S'X^^'. 

8.     Find  the  dimensions  of  a  steel  neck  journal,  working  under  a  load 

of  12,000  lb.,  direction  variable,  the  allowable  bearing  pressure  to  be 

1,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  1}'  X  5^'. 

4.  Find  the  minimum  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  end  journal, 
the  required  conditions  being  that  the  bearing  pressure  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 750  pounds,  and  the  length  shall  be  one  and  one-fourth  times  the 
diameter.  The  load  on  the  journal  is  9,600  pounds,  and  variable  in 
direction.  Ans.  S^^' X  ^'. 

5.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  pivot  running  at  a  speed  of 
80  revolutions  per  minute  and  bearing  a  load  of  800  pounds,  gun- 
metal  bearing.  Ans.  1^*^  in. 

6.  Assuming  5  thrust  collars  on  a  shaft  10  inches  in  diameter  sub- 
jected to  an  end  thrust  of  20,000  pounds,  find  the  diameter  and  thick- 
ness of  collars.  .        ( </i  =  18.6'. 

^^- 1  /  =  1  A'. 

SHAFTS. 

1 985.  Shafts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  stress  to  which  they  are  subjected: 

(1)  Shafts  subjected  chiefly  to  torsion  or  twisting,  as,  for 
example,  line  shafting  in  mills  and  shops,  and,  in  general, 
shafts  used  to  transmit  power. 

(2)  Shafts  subjected  chiefly  to  bending  action,  such  as 
the  axles  of  gears,  etc. 

(3)  Shafts  subjected  to  both  twisting  and  bending,  such 
as  engine  crank-shafts. 

L.INB  SHAFTING. 

1086.  Line  sbafting  is  a  term  applied  to  the  long 
and  continuous  lines  of  shafting  used  in  mills,  factories,  and 
shops  for  the  distribution  of  power.     The  shaft  is  principally 
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strained  by  torsion,  but  there  is  always  in  addition  a  bend- 
ing action  due  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft  itself,  and  the 
pulleys  carried  by  it,  and  also  due  to  the  tension  of  belting 
or  the  thrust  of  gearing. 

In  calculating  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  fora  given  twisting 
moment,  two  things  must  be  considered :  ]  Strength.  2. 
Stiffness.  Very  large  shafts  or  short  shafts  need  be  calcu 
lated  for  strength  only;  but  in  long  lines  of  shafting  of 
small  diameter  attention  must  be  paid  to  stiffness  and 
rigidity. 

The  twisting  moment  is  P  R,  where  P  is  the  twisting 
force  and  R  the  distance  between  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force  and  the  center  of  the  shaft.  In  case  of  a  belted  pulley, 
shown  in  Fig.  C69,  the  force  P\&  the  difference  in  the  ten- 


sions of  the  tight  and  slack  sides  of  the  belt ;  the  distance  R 
is  the  radius  of  the  pulley.  Or,  again,  R  may  be  the  radius 
of  .1  gear  attached  to  the  shaft  in  question. 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  express  the  twisting 
moment  in  terms  of  the  horsepower  transmitted  by  the 
shaft,  and  number  of  revolutions. 

,  // 


shaft  to  twisting  is  given  by  a  formula  similar  to  formula 
116,  M  =  5.  -^,  Art.  1 398. 
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Let  5,  =  the  safe  shearing  strength  of  shaft; 

J  =  polar  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  of  shaft 

about  neutral  axis ; 
c  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  outermost  fiber. 

.   S  J 
Then,  the  moment  of  resistance  to  twisting  is  -^ — . 

Where  a  plane  section  revolves,  or  is  conceived  to  revolve, 
about  a  line  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  section,  as,  for 
example,  a  circular  section  revolving  about  its  diameter, 
the  moment  of  inertia  obtained  with  reference  to  this  axis 
is  termed  the  rectansular  moment  of  inertia,  and  is 
nearly  always  denoted  in  text-books  by  /.  When,  however, 
the  section  revolves  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  section,  as,  for  example,  a  buzz  saw  or  fly-wheel, 
the  moment  of  inertia  found  with  respect  to  this  axis  is 
termed  the  polar  moment  of  inertia,  and  is  nearly  al- 
ways denoted  in  text-books  byy.  Those  moments  of  inertia 
used  in  the  subject  of  Strength  of  Materials  were  rectan- 
gular moments.     For  a  solid  circular  section,  y  =  2  /=  2  X 

■—-  =  -W:r- ;  and  for  a  hollow  circular  section, 
64  3^ 

^  "         32 

The  reason  for  using  the  safe  shearing  stress  S,  in  the  ex- 

S  J 
pression  ^-^ —  is  that  its  value  agrees  very  closely  with  the 

value  for  torsion ;  it  is  quite  different  from  the  safe  stress 
for  flexure.  The  student  may  obtain  the  value  of  5,  by 
simply  dividing  the  ultimate  shearing  stress  by  the  proper 

factor  of  safety ;  i.  e.,  5,  =  -j. 

Placing  the  twisting  and  resisting  moments  equal  to  each 
other,  we  have 


M.  E.    III. 
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Whence,     d=^^^4^=l.nf^.  (252.) 


Let1^  =  >&.  andf^^Xf^^C^.. 

Then,     d=kirp7l  =  k^f^,  (254.) 

as  in  formula  124,  Art.  1416. 

The  values  of  i  and  k^  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  safe 
stress  S,  assumed  for  the  material  of  the  shaft. 

If  we  take  5,  =  3,400  for  cast  iron; 

5,  =  6,800  for  wrought  iron; 
5.  =  9,000  for  steel, 

we    obtain    the  values  of    k  and  k^  given  in   Table   32, 
Art.  1416. 

1987.  Formulas  252  and  253  are  general,  and  may 
be  used  for  any  material ;  the  proper  value  of  S,  being  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  Ordinarily,  the  values  of 
Sg  given  above  are  those  used  in  good  practice.  Under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  lower 
values,  particularly  if  the  shaft  is  subjected  to  shocks,  or  if 
the  stress  changes  suddenly  or  violently. 

It  has  been  shown  that  for  strength  the  diameter  of  a 
shaft  is  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  twisting  mo- 
ment. A  similar  theoretical  treatment  would  show  that  for 
stiffness  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  proportional  to  the 
fourth  root  of  the  twisting  moment. 

Hence,  for  shafts  of  small  diameter  or  of  considerable 
length  the   diameter   may   be   calculated   by   the   formula 

d=icYPr=.c^  y  -^  and  Table  31,  Art.  1415. 

1988.  Speed  of  Line  Sbaftins:.— The  speed  of  a 
shaft  .is  fixed  largely  by  the  speed  of  the  driving  belt  or  the 
diameters  of  the  pulleys  upon  it.     In  general,  machine  shop 
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shafts  run  about  120  to  150  revolutions  per  minute ;  shafts 
driving  woodworking  machinery,  about  200  to  250  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  in  cotton  mills,  the  practice  is  to  make 
the  shaft  diameter  smaller,  and  run  at  a  higher  speed.  Line 
shafts  should  generally  not  be  less  than  1}  inches  in 
diameter. 

1 989.  Distance  Bet^ween  Bearinss. — This  distance 
should  not  be  great  enough  to  permit  a  deflection  of  more 
than  -Y^'  per  foot  of  length.  Hence,  when  the  shaft  is 
heavily  loaded  with  pulleys,  the  bearings  must  be  closer  than 
when  it  carries  only  a  few  pulleys. 

Below  are  given  the  maximum  distances  between  the  bear- 
ings of  different  sizes  of  continuous  shafts  which  are  used 
for  the  transmission  of  power: 

TABLE   48. 


Distance  Between 

Bearings 

Diameter 

in  Feet. 

of  Shaft 

in  Inches. 

Wrought- 
Shaft. 

Iron 

Steel 
Shaft 

2 

11 

11.5 

3 

13 

13.75 

4 

15 

15.75 

5 

17 

18.25 

6 

19 

20 

7 

21 

22.25 

8 

23 

• 

24 

9 

25 

26 

Pulleys  which  give  out  a  large  amount  of  power  should  be 
placed  as  near  a  hanger  as  possible. 

SHAFTS  8UBJBCTBD  TO  BBNDING. 

1090.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  axles  of  large 
water-wheels,  gear-wheels,  etc.,  which  are  loaded  trans- 
versely.    The  axle  is  not  generally  strained  by  twisting,  and 
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may  be  treated  as  a  beam  transversely  loaded.     The  mode 
of  procedure  may,  perhaps,  be  best  shown  by  an  example. 

Example. — An  axle  12  feet  long,  between  centers  of  bearings,  carries 
a  wheel  weighing  9  tons ;  the  wheel  is  4  feet  from  one  end  of  the  shaf i. 
The  axle  is  of  wrought  iron.     Required,  the  dimensions. 

Solution. — Let  the  line  w/r,  Fig.  670,  represent  temporarily  the 
axle  in  question;  P^  the  load  of  9  tons,  and  ^i  and \^9>  the  reactions. 

Lay  off  to  scale  the  load  P  on  the  vertical  through  /?i,  and,  choosing 
a  pole  O,  draw  the  rays  01,  08,  and  ab^  and  cb  parallel  to  them. 
Then,  a  be  is  the  bending  moment  diagram.  O 2  is  drawn  parallel  to 
a  c,  and  gives  the  reaction  Pi  =  1-2  =  8  tons,  and  P^  =  2-8  =  6  tons. 

The  lengths  and  diameters  of  the  journals  may  now  be  calculated. 
For  the  journal  nearest  the  load,  we  have,  from  formula  241, 

assuming  that/  =  700  and  5>=  8,500, 

,/        12;000 
^=  1.5  i/  =  =  8*'.. nearly. 

^    |/  8,500  X  700      *^'"*^*y- 

,      Pt        12.000       ,,,,  - 

^=/5=7()0x8f  =  ^-^^^y- 

For  the  other  journal, 

.  _     6,000    _Q,„ 
'  -  700  X  2f  ~  ^  • 

1/4  =  dT'H-  2  ^,  where  ^^  =  -^  ^'  +  i"  =  .3625"  =  f ,  nearly. 

Hence.     ^/,  =  2|"  +  f "  =  8i". 

Likewise,     ^,  =  ^  +  2  (^V  ^  +  i")  =  ^". 

The  resisting  moment  of  a  beam  is  5—  (see  Art  1398),  and  since 
the  safe  stress  S  remains  ctmstant  for  the  same  beam,  the  resisting 
moment  is  proportional  to  — .     For  a  beam  of  circular  section* 

/  64         :r  ^/3 


r  ^  82 
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Hence,  since  on  is  a  constant  quantity,  the  resisting  moment  at  any 

section  of  a  circular  shaft  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
at  that  section.  Conversely,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  at  any  section 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  resisting  moment  at  that 


Pig.  670. 


section,  and  to  have  the  shaft  of  equal  strength  throughout,  the  diam> 
eler  at  each  section  should  be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the 
bending  moment  at  that  section. 


Hence, 


r 


moment  be 


d       y  moment  g  H 

By  measurement,  the  moment  ^  ^  is  288  inch-tons,  and  the  moment 
g  hvA  15f  inch-tons. 

Whence.    ^  =  .^^  =  2.65; 

or,  A  =  2.65  //=  2.65  X  3f  =  9  inches,  nearly. 

The  shaft  should  be  bossed  at  this  point  to  allow  for  cutting  the 
key-way.  The  depth  of  the  sunk  key  =  |^/i  =  l^  in.  (See  formula 
233.) 

The  depth  of  the  key-way  is,  therefore,  f  inch,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bossed  portion  10^  inches  at  least.  The  diameters  //a  and  J^  may 
be  easily  found  by  measuring  the  moments/  q  and  k  z\  whence, 


^,  =  ^,  j/|^.  and  d^  =  d,\/^^' 


In  a  similar  manner  may  be  found  the  dimensions  of  an 
axle  bearing  two  or  more  transverse  loads. 
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The  aade  may  or  may  not  be  tapered  as  shown  in  Fig.  670. 
If  it  is  not  tapered,  its  diameter  must  be  calculated  from 
the  maximum  bending  moment  {b  e,  in  this  case).  A 
straight  shaft  is  easier  to  construct,  but  the  end  journals 
must  be,  of  course,  larger,  and  there  is  considerable  loss  by 
friction  on  that  account. 

dHAFXS   SUBOBCTBD    TO   COMBINED   BBNOING    AND 

T'WISTING. 

1991.     A  good  example  of  a  shaft  coming  under  this 
head  is  an  engine  crank-shaft  carrying  a  heavy  fly-wheel. 
Let  B  =  bending  moment ; 
T  =  twisting  moment; 

T^  =  the   twisting   moment,  which  would   have   the 
same  effect  as  B  and  T  acting  together. 

Then,  T,  =  B  +  i/B'  +  T\  (255.) 

The  twisting  moment  T^  is  called  the  ideal  tinristlns: 
moment,  and  should  be  used  in  formula  252  to  deter- 
mine the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

Example. — Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  steel  crank-shaft  for  an 
engine  from  the  following  data:  The  length  of  stroke  is  10  feet.  The 
maximum  tangential  force  acting  on  the  crank-pin  is  25  tons.  The 
shaft  is  10  feet  long  between  centers  of  bearings,  and  carries  midway 
between  bearings  a  fly-wheel  weighing  55  tons.  Assume  the  safe 
stress  to  be  9,000  lb.  =  \\  tons. 

Solution. — The  twisting  moment  7^=  maximum  tangential  force 

X  length  of  crank  =  25  tons  X  5  feet  =  125  foot-tons  =  1,600  inch-tons 

fiS  V  10 
The    bending    moment  =  J  /»/  =  — ^-^  =  187.5    foot-tons  =  1,650 

inch-tons. 


Then,    T,  =  ^  +  s' B^  4-  T^  =  1,650  +  ♦^1.650»-h  1.600*  =  ^880   inch- 


Now,  using  formula  252, 
4^=173//^  =  1.73  i/<p  =  1.72//?^  =  16|%ne«riy.    Ans. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  above  solution,  the  units 
selected  are  inches  and  tons.  Generally,  when  the  bending^ 
and  twisting  moments  are  large,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
**«^  tons  than  pounds.     Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
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make  the  units  consistent;  for  example,  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  have  taken  the  moments  in  inch-tons^  and  the  safe 
stress  \n  pounds, 

1992.     It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  put  formula  266 
in  another  form. 

Let  -ji  =  Z\  then,  formula  255  becomes 


Let  Z+  VZ*+l  =  >fr;  then,  T^  =  k  T, 

But,  by  formula  262,  the  diameter  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  root  of  the  twisting  moment.  Therefore,  if  d  is 
the  diameter  of  shaft  required  by  the  twisting  moment  7", 
and  d^  the  diameter  required  by  the  twisting  moment  T^ , 

^1  =  \^.  =  ^,  or  <  =  d^Tk, 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  ^Hs  for  varyfng 

values  of  Zi 

TABLE   49. 


z 

fl. 

Z 

f7. 

Z 

f^. 

.2 

1.068 

1.2 

1.403 

2.2 

1.665 

.4 

1.139 

1.4 

1.461 

2.4 

1.710 

.6 

1.209 

1.6 

1.616 

2.6 

1.753 

.8 

1.277 

1.8 

1.668 

2.8 

1.794 

1.0 

1.341 

2.0 

1.618 

3.0 

1.833 

This  table  may  be  used  advantageously  for  computing  the 
diameter  of  shafts  subjected  to  twisting  and  bending.  The 
diameter  is  first  computed  for  twisting  alone,  and  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  value  of  |/7*  corresponding  to  the  ratio  Z 
between  the  bending  and  twisting  moments. 

Example. — ^A  wrought-iron  shaft  transmits  150  horsepower  at  125 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  at  the  sante  time  subjected  to  a  bending 
moment  of  60,000  inch-pounds.     Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 

Solution.— For  twisting  only. 

y  N  r  126 

See  Art.  1416. 
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By  formula  231,  7'=  PR  =  68.025  ^=  75,680  ln--lb. 

B  =  60,000. 

_.         ^       „     60.000       o  1 

Then.  -^  =  Z=  ,^5^^  =  .8.  nearly. 

From  the  above  table  ^=  1.277. 

Hence,  d  =  1.277  X  8.62 1/^  =  4H'.    Ana. 


-BOlAJOrW  SHAFTS 

1993.  It  is  plain  that  the  outer  fibers  of  a  shaft  are 
much  more  useful  in  resisting  a  twisting  or  bending  strain 
than  the  fibers  near  the  center;  hence,  if  a  shaft  is  made 
hollow,  its  weight  will  be  diminished  in  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  its  strength.  In  other  words,  a  hollow  shaft  is 
stronger  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  amount  of 
material  per  unit  length. 

Let  d^  =  outside  diameter  of  hollow  shaft; 
d^  =  inside  diameter  of  hollow  shaft; 
d  =  diameter  of  solid  shaft  having  tne  same  strength 
as  hollow  shaft. 

SI 

The  resisting  moment  (see  Art.  1398)  is ,     Taking 

the  axis  of  the  shaft  as  the  neutral  axis,  /  becomes  y*;  the 
values  of  /  for  both  hollow  and  solid  shafts  are  double  those 
given  in  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  where  the  neutral 
axis  is  the  diameter  of  a  cross-section. 


For  a  solid  shaft, 


For  a  hollow  shaft, 


S^izd' 

inff 

c 

32 

S,T.d' 

16 

1 

IciIL, 

d 

2 

5.' 

^  «*  -  d:) 

s,J 

;52 

_5,  ;r 

<•) 

C 

d 
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Hence,  if  the  shafts  are  to  be  equally  strong, 


16 


16  rf. 


or 


Let  4  =  iw .     Then,  rf'  =  d^  (1  -  w*), 
<>■■   <  =  ''^ri-         (256.) 

Example. — Suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft 
which  will  have  the  same  strength  as  a  solid  shaft  8  inches  in  diameter, 
assuming  the  hole  to  be  one-half  the  diameter. 

Solution. — Applying  formula  256,  m  =|,  and 

dx  —  d  a/     ^      =  8  a/ — \ =  8.174,  say  a^'    outside   diameter, 

and  4^'  inside  diameter.    Ans. 

Hollow  steel  shafts  are  much  used  for  marine  engines. 


SHAFT  COUPUNG8. 

1 994Lm  CouplinsB  are  used  to  connect  the  ends  of  shafts, 
and  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Fast  or  permanent  couplings. 
2.  Loose  couplings,  or  clutches,  by  means  of  which  shafts 
may  be  connected  or  disconnected  at  pleasure.  3.  Friction 
clutches,  which  are  loose  couplings  that  hold  by  friction. 

199fi.  Box,  or  Muff,  Couplings. — This  coupling,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  C71,  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  which  fits 


FlO.  C71. 


over  the  ends  of  the  shaft.  The  two  ends  are  prevented 
from  moving^  relatively  to  each  other  by  the  sunk  key.  The 
key-way  is  cut  half  into  the  box  and  half  into  the  shaft 
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ends.     Quite  commonly  the  ends  of  the  shafts  are  enlarged 
to  allow  the  key-way  to  be  cut  without  weakening  the  shaft. 
The  key  may  be  proportioned  by  the  formulas  already 
given.     For  the  other  dimensions  take 

t=  i   d+  .5'. 

EXAIIPLS. — Find  the  dimensions  of  a  mufi  coupling  for  %  shaft  2}' 
In  diameter. 

Solution. — For  the  key  we  use  formula  233. 

For  the  muS,  we  use  formula  257. 

/  =  atrf+  a'  =  3ix3i+  3'  =  8i'. 
/  =  Ad+  .6'  =  .4  X  2i  +  .6'  =  H'. 

1996.     A  clamp  coupans  is  shown  in  Fig.  673.     The 
faces  for  the  joint  are  first  planed  off,  the  holes  are  drilled. 


and  then  the  two  halves  are  bolted  together  with  pieces  of 


(257.) 


[Ana. 


paper  between  them,  after  which  the  coupling  is  bored  out 
to  the  exact  size  of  the  shaft.  The  pieces  of  paper  upon 
being  removed  leave  a  slight  space  between  the  halves,  and 
the  coupling  when  bolted  to  the  shaft  grips  it  firmly. 

This  form  of  coupling  is  very  easily  removed  or  put  on; 
it  has  no  projecting  parts,  and  may  be  used  as  a  driving 
pulley,  if  desired.  The  key  is  straight,  and  fits  only  at  the 
sides. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  used  in  practice; 

(/=  diameter  of  shaft; 

Diameter  of  coupling Z?  =  2i^ii'4- J'; 

Length  of  coupling  /=  i  d. 

The  diameter  of  the  bolts  mr.y  be  f  for  shafts  under  8J' 
in  diameter;  i'  for  2^'  shaft,  and  J'  for  larger  shafts. 
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For  shafts  tip  to  9  inches  in  diameter  use  i  bolts;  for  larger 
shafts  use  6  bolts. 

1997.  The  flanse  coupllns  is  shown  in  Fig.  C73. 
Cast-iron  flanges  are  keyed  to  the  ends  of  the  shafts.  To 
insure  a  perfect  joint  the  flange  is  usually  faced  in  the  lathe 
after  being  keyed  to  the  shaft.  The  two  flanges  are  then 
brought  face  to  face  and  bolted  together.  Sometimes  the 
ends  of  the  shafts  are  enlarged  to  allow  for  the  key-way. 


h-'6-*1 


Fig.  an. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  shafts  getting  out  of  line, 
the  end  of  one  may  enter  the  flange  of  the  other,  as  shown. 
The  following  proportions  may  be  used  for  the  form  of 
flange  coupling  shown  in  Fig.  673: 

i/=  diameter  of  shaft. 

Diameter  of  bolt  circle  />,  =  2J^+2'; 


Number  of  bolts  «  =  3  +  -; 
(Take  the  nearest  even  number. ) 

Diameter  of  bolts  rf  =  -  +  +'; 
Diameter  of  coupling  /?,  =  l ,  4  /?, ; 


(258.) 
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The  key  may  be  proportioned  by  the  formulas  already 
given  for  keys. 


1998.     Solid  riangm  coupllOES,  shown  in  Fig.  C74, 
are  used  largely  to  connect  the  sections  of  propeller  shafts. 


The  flanges  are  forged  on  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  and  are 
connected  by  tapered  bolts. 

Let  w  =  number  of  bolts  uniting  flanges; 

(i=  diameter  of  the  bolts  at  the  joint  formed  by  the 

flanges; 
.D  =  diameter  of  shaft; 
ji  =  diameter  of  bolt  circle. 


The  shearing 


of  the  bolts  ia  — j—  n  S„  and  the 


moment  of  this  resistance  about  the  center  of  shaft  is 
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Now,  it  was  shown  in  the  derivation  of  formula  253 
that  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  shaft  when  subjected 

to  twisting  is  -t^^S",-     If  the  bolts  and  shafts  are  of  equal 
strength, 

8  "*      16     ' 


or 


d'nB  = 


2' 


Approximately,  j5=  1.6  j9.     Using  this  value,  we  obtain 

1.6  d^nD  —  -^,  or  d  =1-7====. 

2'  v3.2« 

But  more  nearly,  B  =z  D-\-2d. 


Substituting  for  d  its  value  just  found, 


Whence 


.d^nvi^ 


i/3. 

i+-^=U^ 

^-/3.2;//       2' 


or    d^pV        ^ill  =  >&/^ 

2«(i/3T«  +  2) 


(269.) 


The  values 


otk=\/  ^gj 


of  n  are  as  follows : 


2»(i/3.2;/  +  2) 


for  different  values 


TABLE  50. 


«  = 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

k=z 

.318 

.283 

.258 

.239 

.224 

.212 

.201 

.102 
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The  conical  sleeves  may  be  tapered  4  inches  per  foot  of 
length.  In  putting  up  lines  of  shafting,  the  couplings 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  near  bearings,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  bearing  farthest  from  the  driving  point. 


2000.  Universal 
Joint8,or  Flexible 
CoupllnKH The  princi- 
pal forms  of  these  joints 
have  already  been  described 
in  Arts.  1458, 1459>and 
1460. 

In  Pig.  676  is  shown  a 
common  form  of  these  joints 
which,  when  constructed  of 
wrought  iron,  may  have  the 
following  proportions: 
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when  the  shafts  are  to  be  alternately  connected  and  dis- 
connected. For  large  slow-moving  shafts,  the  claw  coupling 
shown  in  Fig.  677  may  be  used.  This  coupling  somewhat 
resembles  the  flange  coupling,  Fig.  673,  except  that  the 
flanges,  instead  of  being  bolted  together,  are  provided 
with  a  set  of  lugs  c  which  fit  into  each  other.  One  flange 
is  permanently  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  a  sunk  key  m, 
while  the  other  is  fastened  to  its  shaft  by  a  feather  key  h, 
and  may  be  moved  back 
and  forth,  thus  throwing 
the  coupling,  or  clutch, 
■  in  or  out  of  gear.  The 
movement  of  the  clutch 
is  effected  by  a  forked 
lever  fitting  into  the  re- 
cess k. 

F"o-  «8.  The  lugs  or  claws  may 

be  given  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  678,  in  which  case  the 
couplings  are  more  easily  put  in  gear,  but  will  drive  in  only 
one  direction. 
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Cast-iron  claw  couplings  may  have  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

^/=  diameter  of  shaft; 

b  =  2f  d\        /i  =  i  d; 
c  =  ^d;  s  =  ^d; 

t^id 


(263.) 


2002.  Friction  coupllnsa,  or  clutclies,  are  used 
as  loose  or  disengaging  couplings  on  shafts  running  at  high 
speeds.  They  are  often  used  to  couple  wheels  or  pulleys  to 
shafts.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  679  is  simple  in  construc- 
tioi.,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  hard  to  put  in 
gear.  Besides,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  conical  surfaces  causes  an  end  thrust  on  the  shaft. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  conical  part  may  be  from 
4  to  8  times  the  shaft  diameter,  according  to  the  amount 
of  power  to  be  transmitted.  The  angle  m  of  the  cone  may 
be  from  4*^  to  10®.     The  other  proportions  are  as  follows: 

d  =  diameter  of  shaft ; 
^  =  2^/;  e=^^d\ 

*  =  4  to  8  ^/;        //  =  i  rf; 

k=z\d. 

A  better  form  of  friction  clutch  is  shown  in  Fig.  680. 
The  shaft  n  carries  a  flange  or  cylinder  A^  and  the  shaft  m 


c  =  2id; 


(264.) 


pio.  68a 


has  keyed  to  it  a  ring  £,     The  ring  is  split  and  fits  inside 
M.E.    IlI^S 
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the  flange  or  cylinder  A.  The  split  ends  are  connected  by 
a  screw  with  right  and  left  hand  threads.  The  screw  is 
turned  by  the  lever  C,  which  is  connected  by  the  link  D  to 
the  sleeve  E.  When  the  sleeve  is  pushed  towards  the 
clutch,  the  rotation  of  the  screw  throws  the  ends  7%  F  of 
the  ring  B  apart,  and  thereby  causes  the  ring  B  to  grip  the 
flange  A  tightly,  A  clutch  of  this  form  is  easy  to  operate, 
and  produces  no  end  thrust  on  the  shaft. 

Another  form  of  clutch  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  friction  band  B  on  the  outside  of  the  flange. 
The  principal  proportions  of  these  clutches  arc  about  the 
same  as  given  above  for  Pig.  679. 

2CK>3.  Slilftlne  Gear  for  Clutches. — A  clutch  is 
usually  put  in  or  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  forked  lever,  the 


prongs  of  which  fit  into  the  groove  cut  in  the  sliding  part 
of  the  clutch.  The  lever  is  usually  worked  by  hand,  though 
for  large  clutches  the  end  of  the  lever  may  be  moved  by  a 
screw  and  hand  wheel.  The  ordinary  design  of  the  forked 
end  of  the  lever  is  shown  in  Fig.  CSl.  To  increase  the  wear- 
ing surface  a  strap  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  682.  The 
Strap  completely  fills  the  groove,  and  is  often  made  of  brass. 
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The  dimensions  h  and  s  are  the  width  and  depth  of  the 


Fio.  «aa. 
groove,   respectively,   which  are  to  be  determined   by  the 
rules  already  given  for  the  proportions  of  the  clutch. 
Proportions  for  clutch  lever: 
</=  diameter  of  shaft; 
k=\d;  s=-^d;-\ 

k^W.  m  =  ld;\  (265.) 

l-i^ds  n=\d.    ) 
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BEARINGS. 

2004«  Solid  Journal  Bearlnsra. — The  simplest  form 
of  bearing  for  a  journal  is  merely  a  hole  in  the  frame 
which  supports  the  rotating  piece.  Such  a  bearing  is  shown 
in  Fig,  683.     Motion  endwise  is  prevented  by  two  collars, 


PlO.  688. 


Fig.  6tW. 


one  of  which  may  be  forged  on  the  shaft,  and  the  other  made 
separately  and  held  in  place  by  a  set-screw  or  pin.  A  boss 
is  cast  upon  the  frame,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  to 
give  the  journal  the  necessary  length  and  bearing  area. 

Such  a  bearing  has  no  means  of  adjusting  to  take  up  the 
wear;  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  the  form  of  solid 
bearing  shown  in  Fig.  684.  Here  the  hole  is  bored  out 
larger  than  the  journal,  and  lined  with   a  bushing  made  of 

For  notice  of  copyright,  tee  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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brass  or  other  metal.     The  wear  thus  comes  on  the  bushing, 
which  can  easily  be  replaced. 

2005.  Divided  Bearings. — In  many  cases  solid  bear- 
ings are  undesirable,  and  in  others  it  will  be  impossible  to 
use  them.     The  bearing  is  then  divided,  and  the  parts  held 


together  by  bolts.  When  this  is  done,  the  parts  of  the  bush- 
ing are  called  scats  or  steps.  The  division  of  the  bearing 
permits  its  adjustment  for  wear. 

The  load  on  a  bearing  usually  acts  constantly  in  one 
direction,  and  the  bearing  should  be  divided  so  that  the  line 
of  division  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  direction  of 
the  load.  Fig.  GS5  shows  various  methods  of  dividing  the 
seats.  In  A  and  B  the  direction  of  the  load  is  vertical; 
consequently,  the  seats  are  divided  horizontally. 

Naturally,  the  wear  will  come  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the   seats,  and  the   hole   will  become  oval,  with   the  long 
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diameter  vertical.  The  seats  are  then  screwed  closer  to- 
gether until  the  hole  regains  its  original  circular  form. 
The  necessity  of  making  the  division  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  load  is  thus  apparent.  In  C  the  direction 
of  the  load  is  oblique,  and  the  adjustment  perpendicular  to 
it;  in  /7  the  direction  of  the  load  is  oblique  also,  but  the 
seats  are  divided  to  allow  a  horizontal  adjustment. 

A  simple  form  of  divided  bearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  68C. 
It  is  of  cast  iron,  with  no  separate  seats,  but  with  means  of 


t*,-d 


adjustment.  The  bearing  forms  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  This  form  of  bearing  is  used  only  on  cheap  work. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  recess,  or  groove,  cast  in  it, 
which  is  filled  with  babbitt  metal,  upon  which  the  journal 
rests. 

The  proportional  unit  for  this  bearing  is 
s=  1.15  </+  .4. 

The  dimensions  /  and  d  of  the  bearing  are  the  same  as 
those  for  a  journal;  the  other  proportions  are  given  in  terms 
of  the  unit  s,  and  are  shown  in  the  figure. 


2006>  Scats,  or  Steps. — Carefully  made  bearings  arc 
always  lined  with  so-called  seats,  or  steps,  which  are  made 
of  brass,  gun-metal,  phosphor-bronze,  white  metal  or  bab- 
bitt metal,    although  other   alloys  are  also   used.     When 
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made  of  a  metal  resembling  brass  in  color,  seats  are  often 
called  brasses.  The  seats  when  worn  out  may  be  easily 
replaced,  and  being  made  of  softer  material  than  the  journal, 
the  latter  wears  but  very  little. 

An  ordinary  form  of  seat  is  shown  in  Fig.  687.  A  part 
of  the  seat  at  each  end  is  made  octagonal  in  cross-section. 
This  part  is  fitted  into  an  octagonal  recess  in  the  pillow- 
block,  or  pedestal,  which  holds  it,  and  the  seats  are  thus 
prevented  from  turning.     Sometimes  the  octagonal  parts 


are  dispensed  with,  and  the  seats  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  the 
pillow-blocks,  or  pedestals,  being  bored  to  receive  them.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  provide  the  seats  with  a  lug,  or  pin,  to 
prevent  them  from  turning. 

These  seats  may  be  made  according  to  the  following  pro- 
portions, in  which  d^  the  diameter  of  the  journal,  is  the 
proportional  unit; 

c  =  \d^\'.  k=\\d. 

/=  -^^d.  (/—  diameter  of  journal. 

The  dimension  a  should  be  made  to  fit  the  pillow-block 
for  which  the  seats  are  intended. 

Seats  should  be  well  supplied  with  grooves  and  channels, 
so  that  oil  may  be  conducted  to  every  part  of  the  journal. 
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It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  groove  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  journal  in  the  upper  half  of  the  seat,  where  it  may  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  oil  holes.  Then,  the  advanc- 
ing side  of  the  journal  will  always  carry  a  thin  Blm  of  oil 
along  with  it.  The  grooves  may  be  from  i"  to  i"  wide, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  journal. 

2007>  LlnlniE  for  S«ate. — Seats  for  large  bearings 
are  often  lined  with  babbitt  metal,  or  antifriction  metal. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  bearing  will  run 


o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  o 


cooler  when  so  lined,  probably  because  the  babbitt  metal, 
being  softer,  accommodates  itself  to  the  journal  more 
readily  than  the  more  rigid  gun-metal. 

Some  of  the  common  methods  of  lining  the  seats  are 
shown  in  Fig.  688. 

At  (a),  the  babbitt  metal  is  shown  cast  into  shallow  helical 
grooves;  at  (d),  into  a  series  of  round  holes,  and  at  (c),  into 
shallow  rectangular  grooves.  Consequently,  the  journal 
rests  partly  on  the  brass  and  partly  on  the  babbitt  metal. 

In  cheap  work,  the  seats  are  frequently  made  entirely  of 
babbitt  metal.  A  mandrel,  the  exact  size  of  the  journal,  is 
placed  inside  the  bearing,  and  the  melted  babbitt  metal  is 
[loured  around  it.  In  better  work,  a  smaller  mandrel  is 
used.  After  the  metal  hardens  it  is  hammered  in;  the  ■ 
bearing  is  then  bored  out  to  the  exact  size  of  the  journal. 


PEDESTALS. 
200S.     The  names  pedestal,  plllowr.block,  bearing, 
and  Journal-box,  are  used  indiscriminately.     They  are  all 
a  form  of  bearing,  and  mean  a  support  for  a  rotating  piece. 
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2009.  A  form  of  journal-box  frequently  used  for  small 
shafts  is  shown  in  Fig.  689.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  (1) 
the  box  which  supports  the  journal,  and  (2)  the  cap  which  is 
screwed  down  to  the  box.  In  this  journal-box  the  seats  are 
of  babbitt,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  the  box  is  bab- 
bitted. The  cap  is  held  in  place  by  what  are  called  cap- 
screws — an  invariable  method  in  small  pedestals. 

2010.  The  proportioning  of  a  pedestal  is  largely  a 
matter  of  experience.  Few  or  none  of  the  parts  are  calcu- 
lated for  strength. 

All  the  proportions  of  the  pedestals  which  follow  are 
based  on  the  diameter  of  the  journal  d  as  the  unit;  the 
length  of  the  seats  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  journal. 

For  the  journal-box  shown  in  Fig.  689,  the  following  pro- 
portions may  be  used  for  sizes  of  journals  from  ^"  to  2" 
diameter,  inclusive.     The  diameter  of  shaft  </=  the  unit, 

a  —  1.%bd.  l^.OSd. 

b=1.75d.  m  =  .26  d+  .1876'. 

c  =  d,  n  =  .6d, 

^  =  . 375 rf.  o=. 625'  (constant). 

/=  .08^+  .0625'.  /=  1.5^/. 

^=1.75^.  ^=1.333^/. 

/t  =  2A5d,  r=z.OSd. 

t  =  .3d,  s  =  .  125'  (constant). 
j=.?>Zd.  r  =  .lGd, 

k  =  .25  ^+  .125'.  u  =  1.333  d, 

v=.U5d, 

201 1.  In  Fig.  090  is  shown  a  common  form  of  pedestal 
which  is  used  for  somewhat  larger  journals  than  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  G89. 

It  consists  of  (1)  a  foundation  plate  which  is  bolted  to  the 
foundation  on  which  the  pedestal  rests ;  the  plate  is  essential 
when  the  pedestal  rests  on  brickwork  or  masonry,  but  may 
be  dispensed  with  when  the  pedestal  rests  on  the  frame  of 
the  machine;  (2)  the  block  which  carries  the  seats  and  sup- 
ports the  journal;  (3)  the  cap  which  is  screwed  down  over 
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the  seats.     The  bolt  holes  in  both  foundation  plate  and  block 
are  oblong,  so  that  the  pedestal  may  be  readily  adjusted. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  used  for  this  kind  of 
pedestal,  with  journals  from  2'  to  C,  inclusive.     An  oil  cu[i 


having  a  i'  pipe  tap  shank  may  be  used  on  pedestals  for  jour- 
nals having  diameters  from  3' to  4',  and  f  pipe  tap  shank 
for  larger  sizes  up  to  C'  diameter. 

Note. — The  shanks  of  oil  cups  and   grease   cups   bought   in   the 
market  are  made  with  a  i",  i",  *  ,  or  i"  pipe  thread.    The  ■  ■ 
oil  or  grease  the  cap  holds  wbeo  filled  is  usually  expressed  in 
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The  diameter  of  journal  ^=  the  unit; 

a  =2  3.25 d. 
*  =  1.75^. 
c  =  d. 
e  =  .6^. 
/=.4376^. 
^  =  .09^/. 
/i  =  .3125^/. 
I  =.25^/. 
y  =  .375rf. 
i&  =  1.0625^. 
/  =.875^/. 
««  =  1.75rf. 
if  =  1.25^/. 
^?  =  .  125"  (constant). 
/  =  .  875"  (constant). 
^  =  .625rf. 
r  =  .25^. 
J  =  .1875^. 
/  =  .65rf. 
«  =  .76^/. 
t/=1.376^/. 
jr  =  .25rf. 
^  =  .5^/. 
-8r=:.0626^/. 

2012*  Crank-Sbaft  Pedestals.  —  The  load  on  a 
crank-shaft  bearing  is  due  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft 
and  fly-wheel,  and  partly  to  the  alternate  push  and  pull  of 
the  connecting-rod.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these 
I  wo  forces  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  oblique,  and, 
consequently,  the  pedestal  is  often  divided  obliquely. 

2013*  A  pedestal  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  691, 
which  may  be  proportioned  by  taking  the  diameter  d  of  the 
journal  as  the  unit,  and  using  the  following  proportions: 

The  line  y4  ^  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  base  line. 

This  pedestal,  as  shown,  is  babbitted.     The  babbitt  is  held 
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in  place  and  prevented  from  turning  with  the  journal  by  pit>- 
viding  the  surfaces  with  which  the  babbitt  comes  in  contact 


r- 

-I 

-i- 

-r^= 

'1r 

H- 

•  ^-fl.v' 

t 

^ 

U-j     I 

t-t 

with    round   projections  as    shown.      The  projections  are 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  for  the  larger  sizes  of  pedestals. 
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b  =1.5//. 

c  =.22rf+.5". 

e^  =.lrf+.25". 

/  =  .5"  (constant). 

^,  =.lrf+.26". 

h  =.9//. 

i  =.15rf+.25". 

J   =.15rf+.375". 

k  =.3rf+.G25'. 

/  =:.lrf+.375". 

m  =  .25//. 

«  =  .3rf. 

/  =  .25//+. 25". 

/,  =  .04//. 

q  =  .35//. 

r  =.02// +.3125". 

s  =.!//+. 25". 

/  =.75//. 

1^  =. 27//+ 1.125". 

V  =  1.45//. 

w  =  1.75//. 

X  =.25//+.625". 

;^  =1.3//+1". 

^  =.25//+r'. 
To  find  the  radius  e  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  line, 
and  at  a  distance  x  above  the  base  line.  The  point  of  inter- 
section O  of  this  line  with  the  line  -^  ^  is  the  center  of  the 
arc  having  the  radius  e.  The  radius  g^  is  found  by  trial. 
The  center  of  the  arc  must  lie  on  the  line  A  B.  With  a 
radius^,  +^t  describe  an  arc  from  the  same  center.  Draw 
a  line  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  bearing  at  a  distance  from 
it  determined  by  q.  The  radius  g  is  to  be  found  by  trial, 
the  center  being  on  the  base  line,  and  the  arc  tangent  to  the 
line  determined  by  q  and  to  the  arc  determined  hy  g^  +A''i- 
The  rib  R  may  be  used  on  all  pedestals  above  G''  diameter  of 
journal.     ^  may  be  tapped  with  a  i"  pipe  tap  for  3'  to  4' 
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journal,  f  pipe  tap  up  to  C'  journal,  i'  up  to  0'  journal,  and 
J'  for  all  sizes  above  9'. 

Two  oil  cups  may  be  used  on  all  bearings  above  8'  diam- 
eter of  journal.  This  style  of  pedestal  may  be  used  for 
journals  from  3'  up  to  15'  diameter,  inclusive. 


2014.     Piu.  IVM  slums  a  pedestal  suitable  for  the  crank- 
shaft of  a  horizontal  engine  with  iournals  from  8'  to  20*  in 
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diameter.  The  block  may  be  complete  in  itself,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  but  more  often  it  forms  part  of  the  engine  bed. 
The  seats  are  in  three  parts,  and  may  be  adjusted  horizon- 
tally by  means  of  the  wedges  IV,  The  lower  seat  may  be 
raised  by  placing  packing  pieces  under  it.  To  obtain  its 
dimensions,  use  the  following  proportions,  which  are  based 
on  the  unit  ^/=  the  diameter  of  the  crank-shaft  journal: 

a  =d+r'.  ^  =1.6rf. 

b  =:.5d+l".  r  =.15^/. 

c  =.66^/.  r*  -Ad. 

f  ^.Qd.  s  =:.9d. 

g-  =:.ld+.5Q25".  t  =.15rf-f  .375"; 

h  =.l^/-f  .25".  /'  =.9rf. 

A'  =^.OSd.  u  =l,5d. 

i  =.lld.  V  =.25rf-f  .376". 

j  =  .625"  (constant).  w  =  lAbd. 

k  =.5^/-f  1.25".  w'^XAld. 

I  =  .375"  (constant).  «/,  =  1.75 d. 

m  =  , 175  d+. 3125".  x  =.ld. 

n  =.25^/-f  .25".  y  =.3rf+.75". 

n'  =  .Id +.375".  y  =  .2^-f  .5". 

o  =  1"  (constant).  e  =  .09^. 

P  =.25d+  .625".  js'  =  2.5"  (constant). 

q  =1.75^/. 

Taper  of  adjusting  wedge,  1  :  10. 

Further  details  of  the  bottom  seat  and  the  cap  are  shown  in 
Fig.  693,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  692,  and  the 
proportions  are  as  follows: 

a=:l"  (constant).  c=z  .OBd. 

*  =  1.65^/-.5".  d=.ld. 

2015.  The  foundation,  or  bed  casting,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
694,  and  has  dimensions  to  suit  the  pedestal  shown  in 
Fig.  692.  Its  proportions  are  as  follows,  the  diameter  of 
the  crank-shaft  journal  d  being  taken  as  the  unit : 

M.a.  ///.— 7 
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a  =a.«rf+7.25". 
b  =2.3^+5.25". 
c  =.fi(f+3.6". 
e  =3.firf+2". 
/  =  .25</+.5". 
^  =  .25rf+1.75". 
h  =.25rf+2.35". 


0  =.25^+2". 

17'  =.2«</+.5''. 

»"  =  .5rf+4.«". 

/  =.08i/. 

y  =1.5<i 

r  =.15rf+.376". 


»  =.05</+.5". 

s  =.15rf+.375". 

y  =.05</+1126". 

(  =.9^. 

^  =.05(^+.75". 

u  s.isrf+.sry. 

/  =.25rf+.75". 

»  =.2  0'. 

m  =  Ad. 

w  =  \.5d. 

m'^.ilJ. 

J-=1.66i< 
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2016.  Ball-and-Socket  BeaiiiiKB. — These  bearings, 
now  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  were  first  introduced 
by  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  They  have  very 
long  steps  made  of  cast  iron  bored  to  fit  the  journal.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  steps  are  cast  with  a  recess  in  which 
a  babbitt  lining  is  poured  to  form  a  bearing  surface  for  the 
journal.  The  steps  have  a  spherical  enlargement  at  the 
center,  which  fits  into  corresponding  hollows  in  the  block 
and  cap,  thus  making  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  which  leaves 

4- 


the  bearing  free  to  move  slightly  in  any  direction  to  con- 
form to  an  inequality  or  want  of  alinement  in  the  shaft. 
When  rigid  bearings  are  used,  they  must  necessarily  be  short 
on  account  of  unavoidable  deflections  of  the  shaft  *\\ic  to  belt 
pull,  thrust  of  gearing,  etc.  Pivoted  bearings,  on  the  contrary, 
by  reason  of  their  flexibility,  may  be  made  long,  thereby 
giving  a  large  wearing  surface  and  increased  durability. 

2017.  Fig.  COS  shows  a  pedestal  with  ball-and-socket 
Dcaring.  The  steps  are  of  cast  iron,  and  have  a  length  of 
(our  times  the  diameter  of  the  journal. 

Ordinarily  the  journal  is  lubricated  through  the  oil  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  cap,  but  the  upper  step  also  has  two 
cups,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  oil  which  melts  at 
about  100°  F.  If  the  bearing  becomes  heated  this  mixture 
tnelts,  and  thus  helps  in  the  lubrication. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  bearing  are  obtained  from  the 
following  proportions,  which  are  based  oq  the  diameter  of 
the  journal  das  the  unit: 
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S  =  .0625*  (constant).  re,  =  2.00rf. 

/   =2.5026^/.  X  ==.18rf+2  5*. 

u  =1.45rf.  x^  =  .1875^. 

«r,  =  1.8rf.  ^  =.25d+.375' 

V  =  .875^.  ^,  to  be  found  by  trial. 

tt;  =.2rf+.375'.  jsr   =1.5 //+.  3125'. 


^WALLr   BRACKETS   AND   HANGERS. 

2018.  ^Wall  Brackets,  or  Post  Hangers.— A  shaft 
must  sometimes  be  supported  by  a  bearing  fixed  to  a  wall 
or  pillar.  In  such  a  case  the  bearing  is  generally  supported 
by  a  ^nrall  bracket.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  bracket 
is  a  cantilever  with  practically  a  uniform  load,  due  to  its  own 
weight,  and  a  concentrated  load,  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
shaft ;  hence,  the  bending  moment  diagram  resembles  that 
shown  in  Fig.  332,  Art.  1391. 

Now,  in  order  that  a  cantilever  should  be  equally  strong 

ST 
at  all  sections,  the  resisting  moment,  — ,  of  that  section 

should  be  proportional  to  the  bending  moment  at  that  sec- 
tion. Suppose  the  bracket  in  question  to  be  a  plate  of  a 
constant  thickness  b.     Then,  at  any  section,  the  bending 

moment  M=  — =      V/ —  =  45^//'. 

Since  \  S  b  remains  constant  for  all  sections,  the  //'  is 
proportional  to  the  bending  moment ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  height  of  a  cantilever  at  any  section  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  bending  moment  at  that 
section.  It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that,  supposing 
the  cantilever  to  have  a  constant  width,  it  should  have  a 
parabolic  form  when  the  load  is  concentrated  at  the  end, 
and  it  should  have  a  triangular  form  when  the  load  is  uni- 
formly distributed.  In  practice,  a  bracket  or  other  machine 
part  of  the  cantilever  class  is  given  a  form  which  is  often 
neither  exactly  parabolic  nor  triangular,  but  approximates 
closely  to  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  designer. 
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2O10.  A  good  design  for  a  vail  bracket  is  'shovn  in 
Fig.  696.  The  bearing  proper  resembles  that  of  the 
pedestal,  Fig.  695.     Thesphericalenlargement  at  the  center 


of  the  steps  is  held  between  the  ends  of  two  hollow  cast-iron 
plugs,  which  are  threaded  at  their  outer  ends,  and  screw  into 
bosses  cast  on  the  bracket. 

The  bearing  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  screwing  the 
plugs  up  or  down.  In  order  to  turn  the  plugs  the  hole  at 
the  end  is  made  square  to  receive  a  key.  When  the  plugs 
are  in  the  desired  position  they  are  locked  by  the  set- 
screws. 
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The  length  of  the  bearing  is  4  times  the  shaft  diameter; 
the  other  dimensions  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  figure  and 
by  the  following  proportions: 

Diameter  of  shaft  rf=  unit; 

a  =3d.  k  =1.875^. 

b  =7,5d.  I  =1.125//. 

c  =  5.375  d.  m==.l25d 

e  =:Zd.  .                               «  =  .25</. 

f-1.75d.  '                               o=,lS75d. 

g  =  1.5//.  /  =.375//. 

h  =  2,125  d.  q  =.G25//. 

i  =.16//.  r  =1.25d, 

j  =.25//.  s  =.25//+.5'. 

Proportions  of  oil  or  grease  cup  covers : 

V  =  1. 125 //+.  1875'.  y  =  .0G25//. 

«/=1.5//.  z  =//-.0G25'. 

X  =  .126'  (constant). 

The  proportions  of  boxes,  bosses,  plugs,  drip  pans,  etc., 
are  to  be  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  shaft  hanger  shown 
in  Fig.  697. 

2020.  Hanffers. — ^A  hanger  is  used  when  a  shaft  bear- 
ing is  to  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Fig.  697  shows  a 
form  of  a  hanger  made  by  a  leading  manufacturing  company. 

The  bearing  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wall  bracket,  Fig. 
696.  The  frame  of  the  hanger  is  divided,  and  the  parts  con- 
nected by  bolts.  With  such  a  form  the  shaft  may  be  more 
easily  removed  than  when  the  hanger  frame  is  a  solid  piece. 

The  units  for  determining  the  leading  dimensions  of  a 
shaft  hanger  are  the  diameter  //of  the  shaft  and  the  drop 
D  of  the  hanger. 

The  following  proportions  are  suitable  for  shafts  ranging 
from  \\'  up  to  4J'  in  diameter: 

^   =  6  //+  .45  /?.  £  =  2  //+  .25  D, 

A^  =  2d+  .03  D.  F  =.5  d+  .01  D. 

B  =4:  d+  .35  D.  F^  =  1.5  //+  .05  D. 

C  =  2  d+  .3  D.^  G  =  1.25  //. 
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H  -^d. 

j  =.26  ^+.25'. 

I  -Ad. 

y,  =.126  ^/+. 0625'. 

J   -.125rf+.01/?. 

k  =  2.2  d. 

K  -.5d+.5'. 

I  =^4.d. 

L  =.25rf+.5'. 

m  =  1.4  ^/+ .375'. 

M  =.75^/+.6875'. 

«  =  ^/. 

N  -.25  ^+.375'. 

^   =.26  ^/. 

0  -  1.25  d. 

^,  =  .0626  d. 

(9,  =  .094  ^/+. 002/?. 

/   =^/. 

P  =.375//+.008Z?. 

/,  =  .0626  d. 

Q  =.375^+.008Z>. 

q  =  Ad, 

R  and  ^^  (see  note). 

q^  =  .15  d. 

S  -.25d+.005D. 

r  =  2.126  ^i 

S^  =.125^+. 003  Z>. 

s  -1.6d. 

r  =.125rf+.0lZ?. 

s^  =  .126  d. 

T",  =  (see  note). 

/   =2rf. 

U  =2d. 

/,  =  .6  ^ 

V  =.5d 

/.=./. 

W  =  .75  d. 

/,  =  .26  ^. 

X  =  .376  ^/. 

«  =.95rf. 

Y  =.25  ^/+. 126'. 

u^  =  .86  ^/. 

Z  -  .625  d. 

«;  =.25^/+.125'. 

a    =.15  ^+.375'. 

«;  =  .5  ^. 

^,  =2.4  ^+.3125'. 

^  =  ^/. 

b    =.OSd. 

^,  =  .125"  (constant). 

c    -.125  ^+.0025'. 

X  =  .25  ^/. 

^    =  .2  ^/. 

jr,  =  ^/. 

^j    =Ad. 

jr,  =  4  ^/+  2'. 

c^  —  .2  £/. 

jf  =1.25rf. 

/  =.375^+r. 

^, -.75rf+.0626'. 

/  =.00  ^/+.25'. 

J,  =  .4  ^+.0626'. 

g  =.75  ^/. 

^   -.06//+.25'. 

^•,  =  1.3125  ^/+.125'. 

-c,  =  .12rf+.76'. 

A   =  1.25  ^+.1875'. 

^,  =  .3125'  (constant). 

/    -.1./. 

Thread  of  plugs,  .5"  pitch 

for  all  sizes. 

Note. — To  find  Ru  draw  the 

arcy-,  also,  draw  the  arc  Q  tangent 

to  P\  then,  draw  a  straight  line 

tangent  to  these  arcSi  and  J?i  will  be 
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the  distance  along  the  center  line  determined  by  B  included  between 
t)us  tangent  and  the  upper  face  of  the  hanger.     Having  found  Rx, 
make  R  equal  to  h. 
The  radius  Ti  is  made  equal  to  f  the  thickness  at  the  middle. 

The  steps  of  the  ball-and-socket  bearings  shown  in  Figs. 
695,  69G,  and  697  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  bored  to  (it  the 
journal  without  lining  or  brasses.  The  ball,  and  the 
recesses  in  the  ends  of  the  plugs,  into  which  the  ball  is 
fitted,  should  be  faced.  The  screw  threads  on  the  plugs, 
Figs.  696  and  697,  may  be  cast  on  the  plugs  or  turned,  the 
litter  being  preferable.  It  is  customary  to  use  two  threads 
per  inch  for  all  sizes  of  plugs. 


2021.  Pivot  or  Foot-step  Bearlncs. — These  bear- 
ings  are  used  to  support  the  ends  of  vertical  shafts.  An 
ordinary  pivot  bearing  is  shown  in  Fig,  C98.  The  end  of 
the  pivot    rotates 


shaped.    The  proportions  are  given  in  terras  of  the  diameter 
"Of  the  pivot  as  a  unit. 

Its  proportions  are  as  follows : 


s  proportions  ai 

f-.25rf+.376'. 
'  =  1.25./. 
/=W+.ia6'. 
^=1.75(« 


J  =  .id. 
k=.3d 
I  =,15rf. 

o  =.Ud. 


P- 
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2022.     Pivots  with  Loose'Dlsks. — ^When  pivots  are 

required  to  run  at  great  speed,  the  relative  speed  of  the  sur- 

^  faces  in  contact  may   be    reduced  by 

I    lll^l  placing  a  number  of  loose  disks  between 

I    { in  the  pivot  and  the  foot-step,  as  shown  in 

^^HC3J  I  i '"  Ua=  the  number  of  disks  and  «  = 
the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  pivot, 
then  the  relative  speed  of  any  of  the 

surfaces  in  contact  is  revolutions 

per  minute.     Suppose,  for  example,  a 

pivot    runs  at   3,000   revolutions    per 

Fic.  a9B.  minute,    and   it   is  desired    to   reduce 

the   speed   between   adjacent   surfaces   to   750   revolutions 

per  minute ;   then,  760  =  ■  ' ,- ■,  or  a  =  3,  the  number  of 

disks  required.  The  pivot  and  disks  may  be  lubricated 
by  a  channel,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  disks  may  be 
made  of  gun-metal  or  phosphor-bronze.  Proportions  are 
given  in  the  figure.  

TOOTH  GEARING. 

SPUR  AND  BEVEL,  GEARS. 


2023.     Materials  of  Gearing. — Gearing  isordinarily 

made  of  cast  iron.  If  great  strength  is  required  steel  may 
be  used.  Gears  which  are  called  upon  to  resist  shocks  may 
be  made  of  gun-mctal  or  phosphor-bronze.  Fast-running 
guars  are  sometimes  made  with  wooden  cogs,  or  of  rawhide^ 
ox  fiber,  instead  of  metal. 

Gear-wheels  arc  either  cast  with  teeth  and  all  complete, 
or  with  a  blank  rim  in  which  the  tooth  spaces  are  afterwards 
cut  with  a  milling  cutter.  Gears  with  cast  teeth  are  less 
expensive;  those  with  cut  teeth  are  more  accurate.  Gear- 
cutting  machines  are  now  made,  however,  which  can  easily 
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cut  teeth  on  both  spur  and  bevel  gears  of  the  largest  size ; 
hence,  cut  gears  are  quite  generally  used,  except  on  very 
large  or  rough  work. 

STRENGTH  OF  GEAR  TEETH. 

2024*     A  gear  tooth  may  be  considered  as  a  cantilever 
whose  length  is  /,  depth,  /,  and  breadth, 
b,  see  Fig.  700. 

Let  /  =  the  pressure  acting  at  the 
pitch  line,  and,  as  an  extreme  case,  let 
the  total  pressure  come  on  the  edge 
of  one  tooth,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
(Usually  the  pressure  will  be  divided 
among  two  or  three  teeth.) 

Then,  the  bending  moment  =/  /.  ^"^    fig.  70a 

The  resisting  moment  =  ^=53^^=  :^. 

Sbt^ 
Therefore,  /  /  =  — - — .         ia) 

u 

The  thickness  /  at  the  root  of  the  tooth  may  be  taken 
equal  to  -J-  C,  and  /=.7  C  from  the  proportions  given  in 
Table  34,  Art.  1666*     C=  the  circular  pitch. 

Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (^),  we  obtain 

Or,  *C=1G.8|.  (266.) 

The  value  of  the  working  stress  5  depends  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  gear,  since,  as  the  speed 
increases,  the  teeth  become  more  liable  to  shocks. 

Let  V  =  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  pitch  circle  in  feet  per 
minute.  Then,  if  v  is  equal  to  or  less  than  100,  take  5=4, 200 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  cast  iron. 

If  V  IS  greater  than  100  feet  per  minute,  the  safe  stress  S 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula : 

e_  9,600,000  (otK^  \ 
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To  find  the  pitch  C  from  formula  2669  the  relation  be- 
tween b  and  C  must  be  known.  The  following  proportions 
are  those  generally  used  in  practice : 

For  wheels  moving  slowly  or  intermittently,  as  in  hoisting 
apparatus 

*  =  2  C  to  2i  C. 

For  more  rapidly  moving  cast  gears,  for  example, 
transmitting  gears, 

*  =  2 J  C  to  3  C. 

For  gears  moving  more  rapidly,  and  with  cut  teeth, 

*  =  3  C  to  3 J  C 

For  very  rapidly  moving  gears  with  small  pitch, 

*  =  3J  C  to  4  C. 

Example.— A  cast  gear  8  feet  in  diameter  makes  40  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  transmits  16  horsepower.  Determine  the  circular  pitch  of 
the  teeth,  and  number  of  teeth. 

Solution. — R  =  radius  of  gear  =  18  inches. 

From  formula  231,  Art.  1963, 

.      68,025 /r      68,025  X  16      .  ^^,. 
^=       nR      =     40X18     =^'^^^ 

From  formula  267  9 

«      9,600,000  9,600,000  „  ^^^  ,,  , 

•^=  17T2460  =  3^X40  + 2,160  =  ^'^^^^'P^'-^'^ 

Hence,  from  formula  266, 

Assume  d  =  2^C.    Then,  ^  C=  2^  C«  =  6.2  sq.  in.,  or  C=  1.675  in. 
Taking  C=  1.5708  in.,  the  diametral  pitch  is  exactly  2,  and  the 
number  of  teeth  86  X  2  =  72.     Ans. 
Hence,  C=  1.5708.    Ans. 

Number  of  teeth  iV=  J9  /*  =  36  X  2  =  72.    Ans. 
Breadth  of  tooth  ^  =  2i  C=  8.93',  say  8Jf '. 

In  calculating  cast-steel  gears,  or  gears  with  wooden  cogs, 
the  above  method  is  applicable,  but  the  value  of  5"  should 
be  multiplied  by  3 J  for  steel  teeth,  and  by  .6  for  wooden 
cogs. 
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2025«  'Wear  of  Teetli. — Though  gear  teeth  may  be 
amply  strong,  they  may,  if  poorly  designed,  wear  rapidly. 
To  ensure  durability,  the  dimensions  of  the  tooth  should 
fulfil  the  following  conditions: 

Let/  =  pressure  acting  at  pitch  line; 
b  =  breadth  of  tooth ; 
n  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ; 
H  =  horsepower  transmitted ; 
D  =  diameter  of  gear  in  inches. 


Then, 


^  =  28,000,  or  *  =  4i  ^. 


(268.) 


m. 


In  the  example  above,  we  have  4^  7^  =  ^     —  =  2 

and  since  the  breadth  calculated  for  strength  is  ^W^  the 
gear  will  wear  well.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  apply  formula 
268  to  pinions  of  small  diameter. 


2026.     Slirouded  Gear  Teetli.— The  teeth  of  a  gear- 
wheel are  said  to  be  slirouded  when  the  rim  is  made  wider 


FIO.  701. 

than  the  tooth,  and  carried  outwards  so  as  to  unite  the  ends 
of  the  teeth. 

Three  methods  of  shrouding  are  shown  in  Fig.  701.  At 
a  the  shrouding  is  carried  on  both  sides  to  the  end  of  the 
tooth.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  only  one  of  the  pair  of 
wheels  gearing  together  can  be  shrouded.  At  b  the  shroud- 
ing is  carried  to  the  pitch  line,  and,  consequently,  both 
wheels  of  the  pair  may  be  shrouded.  At  c  the  shrouding  is 
carried  up  on  one  side  only. 

Pinions  with  few  teeth  are  most  benefited  by  shrouding, 
since  the  teeth  in  that  case  are  weak  at  the  roots,  and  also 
because  more  wear  comes  on  the  pinion. 
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PROPORTIONS  OP  SPUR  AND  BBVEI.  GEAR  WHEELS. 

ZOZ7.  HimB. — Various  rim  sections  are  shown  in 
Fig.  702.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  the  rim  thickness  c 
equal  to  the  tooth  thickness  on  the  pitch  circle  for  gears 


whose  circumferential  pitch  is  greater  than  IJ  inches.     For 
gears  with  small  pitch,  we  may  take 


■4(^+4'  =  -r^  +  4'. 


(269.) 


Example.— Calculate  the  tbicknesa  of  the  rim  of  a  gear-wheel 
whose  diametral  pitch  is  4 
SoLUTiOK.— By  formula  269, 

2028.     The  rim  of  a  bevel  wheel  may  have  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  703,  where  <r  is  to  be  computed  by  the 
rules  given  in  the  last  article. 

2029.     When  wooden  cogs  are 
mortised  into  a  gear-wheel,  the  rim 
^  may  have  the  proportions  shown  in 
Fig.  704. 

Usually  only  one  of  the  wheels  in 
a  pair  that   gear  together   is   fur- 
nished with  wooden  teeth,  or  cogs, 
in  which  case  the  wooden  cogs  may  be  made  1^  times  as 
thick  as  the  iron  teeth  meshing  with  them;  that  is, 
for  the  wooden  cogs,  t  =  .d  C; 
for  the  iron  teeth,       /  =  ,4  C,  or  less. 
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Fig.  701  shows  two  common  methods  of   fastening  the 
cogs  to  the  rim. 


203O.      Anus  of  Wheels. — The  form  of   the   cross- 
section  of  the  arms  of  a  gear-wheel  depends  upon  the  form 


o[  rim  used.  The  formsin  ordinary  use  are  shown  in  Fig, 
*05.  The  cross-shaped  form  A  is  the  one  mostly  used  for 
spur  gears;  and  the  section  shown  at  B,  for  bevel  gears. 
The  section  shown  at  C  is  good  for  heavy  gears,  while  the 
oval  form  />  is  a  neat  form  for  light  gears. 

In  all  of  the  above  forms  the  dimension  a  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  dimension  b  at  right  angles  to  this 
plane,  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

In  calculating  the  strength  of  the  arm,  the  ribs  .-(,  A  are 
not  taken  into  account,  as  they  are  intended  to  give  the  arm 
lateral  stiffness,  and  not  to  add  strength. 
Let  2  =  number  of  arms  in  wheel ; 

a  =  width  of  arm,  measured  at  center  of  wheel; 

X  =  thickness  of  arm ; 

5,  =  allowable  safe  stress  in  arm ; 

R  =  radius  of  wheel  in  inches; 

p  =  pressure  between  gears  at  pitch  line. 
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We  may  consider  each  arm  as  fixed  at  the  center  of  the 
wheel,  and  free  at  the  end,  which,  though  not  strictly  true, 
is  on  the  safe  side.     Then,  the  total  bending  moment  is  pR 

inch-pounds,  and  the  bending  moment,  on  each  arm  is  ^ — . 

The  moment  of  resistance  is 


c  i^ 


Hence,  ^- —  =  -J-  5^  ^*  x, 

z 

To  avoid  strains  and  breakage  in  casting,  all  parts  of  the 
wheel  should  be  of  nearly  the  same  thickness;  therefore, 
the  thickness  of  the  arm  may  be  made  about  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  tooth  or  of  the  rim. 

That  is,  ^  =  i  C, 

But,  C  =  i|^.     (See  formula  266.) 

Hence,  ;r  =  |-  C  =     '  K  ; 

pR  _  1.45,/g' 
z    ^       bS      ^' 
>  _   pRbS  _    RbS 
^  '^  lASjz^  \AS^z 

Owing  to  the  initial  strain  set  up  in  the  contraction  of  the 
casting,  5^  should  have  a  low  value,  say  3,000  lb.  S  may 
have  the  value  given  above;  that  is,  4,200  lb. 


or. 


whence, 


Then  a'  =  _^i2<A200_  _  Rb_^ 

'  1.4  X  3,000  Xi?         s    • 


(270.) 


or,  a  =  y  

s 

X=:  i-  C. 

For  a  case  in  which  the  proportions  given  by  formula  270 
do  not  give  an  arm  whose  appearance  is  satisfactory,  the 
value  of  ,r  may  be  varied  a  little  in  either  direction,  and  a 
new  value  of  a  may  then  be  calculated  so  as  to  give  the 

required  moment  of  resistance. 


1 

i 
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Example. — A  gear-wheel  2^  feet  in  diameter,  with  six  arms,  has  a 
pitch  of  2  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  tooth  is  5  inches.  Find  the 
dimensions  of  the  arm. 

Solution. — Use  formula  270. 

a  =  j^^  =  /^^  =  V^  =  3i\  nearly.     Ans. 
jr  =  iC=l'.    Ans. 
For  arms  of  oval  or  elliptical  cross-section,  the  moment 

c  r                            c  ^  ^'  (i^) 
of  resistance  is    c   *  which  equals j .      (See    Table 

of  Moments  of  Inertia). 

Hence,  ^ —  =  ^—Ta — • 

Combining  this  equation  with  formula  266)  we  obtain, 
after  reducing,  

a  =  1,2  V . 


Or,  a  =  1.751^. 


(271.) 


Example. — ^A  gear-wheel  12  inches  in  diameter  has  48  teeth  and  4 
arms.  The  rim  is  2J  inches  wide.  Supposing  the  arms  to  be  of  ellip- 
tical cross-section,  find  their  dimensions,  the  thickness  being  half  the 
breadth. 

Solution. — Using  formula  271, 

a  =  Iff.    Ans. 
-J  «  =  •}',  nearly.    Ans. 

Formulas  270  and  271  give  the  width  of  arm  measured 
at  the  center  of  wheel.  The  arm  is  tapered  from  center  to 
circumference.  For  small  gears  the  taper  may  be  -jV  on 
each  side;  for  larger  gears,  ^  on  each  side.  The  thickness 
^remains  constant,  but  in  the  elliptical  form  the  arm  is 
^pered  in  both  width  and  thickness,  so  that  the  latter  is 
constantly  equal  to  half  the  former. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  stiffening  ribs  yl,  Fig.  705, 
'^aybe.4  C.  The  ribs  are  tapered  slightly  to  allow  the 
pattern  to  be  easily  drawn  from  the  mold.     At  the  hub  the 
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width  of  the  rib  may  be  ^,  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
tooth.  The  rib  is  tapered  so  that  at  the  rim  the  width  is 
}  ^  to  J  ^. 

The  number  of  arms  to  be  used  in  a  given  gear-wheel  is 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  Reuleaux  gives  the  following 
formula : 

r=.55f(A^  (272.) 

where  z  is  the  number  of  arms;  N^  the  number  of  teeth,  and 
Cy  the  circular  pitch. 

Example. — How  many  arms  should  be  given  a  gear  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter, diametral  pitch  1^  ? 

Solution.— iV=  4  x  12  X  li  =  72. 

Hence,  from  formula  272, 

ar  =  .55  (^72*  X  2.09  =  6.ei. 
Therefore,  use  6  arms.    Ans. 

If  the  formula  gives  an  odd  number  of  arms,  the  nearest 
even  number  may  be  used,  if  desired. 

2031.     Hubs     or    Naves    of    Gear-^Wlieels — The 

thickness  of  the  hub  is  often  made  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
shaft  on  which  the  wheel  is  placed.  If  the  shaft  is  enlarged 
for  the  wheel  seat,  the  thickness  of  the  hub  is  made  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  main  portion  of  the  shaft.  Then,  if  d 
roprosonts  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  1.2  rf=  the  diameter  of 
tho  enlarged  jH>rtion,  and  ^  d  is  the  thickness  of  the  hub. 

Tlie  above  rule  is  very  generally  used,  and  gives  good 
pn>poriions  when  the  wheel  transmits  the  full  power  of  the 
shall.  If,  hiuvever,  a  gear  transmits  only  a  fraction  of  the 
pt'wer  of  the  shaft,  the  hub  thickness  may  be  calculated 
from  the  f«^!Knving  formula,  which  may  also  be  used  for 
lindinvr  the  thickness  of  the  hub  of  any  gear-wheel: 


:.'3=  jVAc'A\  (273.) 

where  :»•  is  the  tliickness  ^^i  the  hub,  and  d^  C,  and  R  the 

sa:rA-  as  :*■  ilu'  :«revi<'i:s  f. 'rniiilas. 

The  lenc;!;  oi  ihe  hub  varies  from  d  to  1.4  i. 
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The  butts  of  large  and  heavy  wheels  may  be  split  as 
shovn  in  Fig.  706.  This  relieves  the  hub  from  the  initial 
strains  due  to  unequal  contraction  in  cooling. 

Strips  of  metal  are  placed  in  the  slots,  and  the  segments 


are  held  together  by  iron  or  steel  bands  shrunk  on.     The 
proportions  are  as  follows: 

2032.  Bullt-Vp  IVIieela For  convenience  in  cast- 
ing, and  also  for  convenience  in  transportation,  large  and 
heavy  wheels  are  made  in  sections,  which  are  assembled  and 
bolted  together.  The  division  of  the  wheel  may  be  made 
in  various  ways.  The  hub  and  arms  may  be  cast  separately, 
wdthe  rira  in  segments;  the  hub  and  arms  may  be  cast 
together,  and  the  rim  in  segments;  or,  finally,  each  division 
■nay  include  a  portion  of  the  hub,  an  arm,  and  a  segment  of 
the  rim.  Fig.  707  shows  one  method  of  bolting  the  rim, 
^ments,  and  arm. 

^ig-  708  shows  a  method  in  which  the  rim  and  hub  of  the 
S^r  are  parted  and  held  together  by  bolts. 
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ExAMPLB. — Compute  the  leading  dimen^oos  for  a  spur  wheel  t 
work  under  the  following  conditions: 
Diameter  of  pitch  circle  =  5  ft  6  in. 
Revolutions  per  minute  =  4S. 
Horsepower  transmitted  =  240, 


nrmnnr. 
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FIO.  708. 


Solution, — The  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  pitch  circle  is  ^Pn 
=  3.1410  X  5i  X  «  =  778  ft.  per  minute. 
Hence,  from  formula  267, 

„       9,600,000        „„-„,.  .       .  .  . 

i~a — a~ino  ~  ''■"'"  '''■  F*''  *•!■  '"■!  '"  round  numbers. 


From  formula  231,  Art.  1 


Now,  from  formula  266, 


3:270 -"-""i-'* 

Assume  i  =  SC; 
Then,  3  C'  =  52.8; 
C=4.17". 
circumference  of  wheel  _  8.U16XW 
4.17        ~ 

Taking  .W  for  Ihe  number  of  teeth,  we  have 
a,  1410  X 


Number  of  teeth  = 


c=--^ 


50 


-  =  4. 147  inches. 
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Breadth  of  face  =  ^  =  3C=8x  4.147  =  12.44  =  IS^c".    Ans. 
Thickness  of  tooth  =  /  =  .475  C  =  .475  X  4.147  =  1.97 '     Ans. 
Height  above  pitch  line  =  .3  C=  .3  X  4.147  =  1.24".     Ans. 
Depth  below  pitch  line  =  .4  C  =  .4  X  4. 147  =  1.66 '.     Ans. 

For  the  size  of  the  shaft  we  may  use  formula  123,  Art.  1415. 
d=  4.92 1/5=  4.93  y^  =  7i",  nearly.     Ans. 

The  enlargement  for  the  wheel  seat  will  then  have  a  diameter  of 

1.2^=1.2x7.5  =  9".    Ans. 

For  the  thickness  of  the  hub  we  use  formula  273. 

w  =  i  ^^TcTR  =  i  >^12.44X  4. 147X83  =  4".  nearly.     Ans. 

The  lengrth  of  hub  may  be 

1.4  ^  =  1.4  X  12.44  =  17A".  nearly.     Ans. 
For  the  number  of  arms,  formula  272  gives 

r  =  .55  ^^JVU:  =  .65  1^  50*  X  4.147  =  5.5. 
Therefore,  use  6  arms.     Ans. 

For  the  width  of  arm  at  the  center  of  the  wheel,  formula  27G  gives 
a  =  |/^  =  |/»^^X  12.44  ^  Q  jyy^  g^y  ^n     Ang 

Supposing  the  arms  to  taper  ^  on  each  side,  the  width  of  arm  at 
pitch  line  is 

8i-.(2x88xA)  =  ^'-     Ans. 

The  thickness  of  the  arm  is  i  C  =  i  X  4. 147  =  2. 07  =  2^V'-    Ans. 
The  thickness  of  the  stiffening  rib  is  .4  C=  .4  X  4.147  =  1.66  =  l\y, 

Ans. 

2033.  Proportions  of  Bevel  Gears. — The  rules  and 
formulas  used  in  designing  spur  gears  are  equally  applicable 
to  bevel  gears.  For  the  circular  pitch  C,  used  in  spur-gear 
formulas,  should  be  substituted  the  mean  circular  pitch  of 
the  bevel  gear;  that  is,  the  circular  pitch  measured  at  the 
middle  of  the  tooth  face. 

Denote  this  mean  circular  pitch  by  the  symbol  C„,.  Then, 
the  bevel  wheel  may  be  designed  by  formulas  266  to  273 
by  placing  C^  for  C,  and  P^  for  P, 

Then,  *  C»  =  16. 8  |.        (266^. ) 

c  =  AC^  +  r  =  -~p+i\        (269a.) 
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(271o.) 


(272«.) 
(a73».) 


WORM  GEARING. 
2034.    Construction  of  Worm  Genrlns. — Worm- 


wheels  may  be  constructed  in  various  ways.     The  wheelmay 
be  similar  to  a  spur  wheel,  except  that  the  teeth  make  an 
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angle  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  equal  to  that  of  the  threads 
of  the  worm  measured  at  the  pitch  diameter.  (See  Fig.  709. ) 
For  careful  and  accurate  work,  the  wheel  is  cut  by  a 
special  milling  tool  called  a  hob.  This  hob  is  a  steel  worm 
which  has  been  cut  in  a  lathe,  notched  to  form  a  milling 
cutter,  and  then  hardened  and  tempered.  The  teeth  cut  by 
this  hob  must  evidently  have  the  correct  form  to  gear  with 
a  worm  having  the  same  pitch  as  the  hob.  When  the  wheel 
teeth  are  constructed  by  this  method,  there  is  much  closer 
contact  between  the  worm  and  the  wheel.  Therefore,  the  dur- 
ability and  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  arc  largely  increased. 

2035«  Friction  of  l^orm  Gearing:. — Since  the 
threads  of  the  worm  slide  on  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  there  is 
considerable  work  expended  in  overcoming  friction.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  form  of  worm 
and  wheel  which  will  work  with  least  friction. 

Let  /?,  =  radius  of  pitch  circle  of  wheel ; 

R  =  radius  of  pitch  circle  of  worm ; 

/  =  the  axial  pitch  of  the  worm ; 

/j  =  circular  pitch  of  wheel,  and  divided  axial  pitch  of 
worm; 

N  =  number  of  threads  in  worm ; 

N.  =  number  of  teeth  in  wheel ; 

P  =  resistance  to  turning  at  circumference  of  worm- 
wheel  ; 

Q  =  actual  force  acting  at  pitch  line  of  worm  neces- 
sary to  turn  worm ; 

ff  =  force  required  to  turn  worm  if  there  were  no 
friction  between  it  and  wheel ; 

e  =  efficiency  of  worm  gearing ; 

a  =  angle  between  tangent  to  worm  thread  and  any 
plane  perpendicular  to  axis  of  worm. 

The  efficiency  of  the  gear  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  work  to 
^c  total  work.  Assuming  the  coefficient  of  friction  to  be  about 
•^5  or  .16,  the  efficiency  may  be  obtained  by  the  following 
formula: 
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Hence,  for  maximum  efficiency,  the  radius  R  of  the  pitch 
circle  of  the  worm  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  and 
the  number  of  threads  should  be  as  large  as  possible. 

Example. — If  the  radius  of  pitch  circle  of  worm  is  8  times  the 
divided  axial  pitch  fx,  and  if  the  worm  has  2  threads,  what  is  its 
efficiency  ? 

Solution. — From  formula  274, 

e=    .-^^^  ,,  =o^^^o^  =  .40  =  40  per  cent.     Ans. 

If  the  radius  R  were  only  2/„  the  efficiency  would  be 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  threads  were  1,  the 

efficiency  would  only  be 

p 
e  =  ^    ,  '   ^  =  25  per  cent. 

/i  +  3  A 

The  leading  problem,  therefore,  in  designing  a  worm  gear 

R 
is  to  make  the  ratio  ---  as  small  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 

Px 

time  allow  the  worm  shaft  a  sufficient  diameter  for  strength. 
The  twisting  moment  acting  on  the  worm  shaft  is 

e 
From  the  principle  of  work  we  have  2  ir/f  (2'  =  Pp' 

Hence,  Q^^P^ 

which  is  the  twisting  moment  to  be  used  in  calculating  the 
worm  shaft. 

Example. — The  circular  pitch  of  a  worm-wheel  is  .7854  =  -^;  it  has 

40  teeth,  and  transmits  2  horsepower  at  30  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  worm  has  1  thread,  and  the  radius  of  its  pitch  circle  is  2  inches. 
Calculate  the  twisting  moment  on  the  shaft,  and  the  size  of  the  shaft, 

if  made  of  wrought  iron. 

Solution. — Diametral  pitch  of  wheel  =  —  =  4 

40  1 

Diameter  of  wheel  =  -^  =  10'.  * 
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Radius  of  wheel  =  ^i  =  6'. 
From  formula  231,  Art.  1963, 

08,025//^      63,025X2 
Rxn      ""     5X80 
From  formula  274, 

Npx      _     .7854 


=  840  lb.,  nearly. 


e  = 


Npx  -^R"  .7854  +  2 


=  28  per  cent. 


840X-4 


=  875  in. -lb.     Ans. 


Hence,  twisting:  moment  =  tt—     =0      .no 

*  27r^        27r  x  .28 

Using  formula  123,  Art.  1415, 

diameter  of  shaft  d=  .81 1^375  =  1.364,  say  If.     Ans. 

The  pitch  of  the  worm-wheel  may  be  calculated  from  the 

formula  for  the  pitch  of  spur  gears. 

p 
bp^  =  16.8-^. 

2036.  The  rim  and  arms  of  the  worm-wheel  may  be 
given  the  same  proportions  as  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  spur 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  and  pitch,  except  that  the  width 
of  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  generally  made  equal  to  double 
the  pitch. 

The  rim  may  have  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  710.     The 


Fig.  710. 

form  a  is  best,  as  there  is  line  contact  between  the  thread 
and  tooth. 

The  ratio  •—  may  vary  from  1  to  4  or  6.     When  the  worm 

IS  cut  on  the  shaft,  the  lower  values  may  be  used.     When, 
however,  the  worm   is  cast  and   keyed  on  the   shaft,  the 
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ratio  must  be  made  greater.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
smaller  this  ratio  the  greater  the  efficiency.  The  number 
of  threads  in  the  worm  varies  from  1  to  4,  depending  upon 
the  velocity  ratio  to  be  transmitted. 

Letting  N  and  N'  represent  the  number  of  threads  on 
worm  and  teeth  on  wheel,  respectively,  and  w  the  velocity 
ratio,  we  have  j^i 


w  = 


N' 


Usually  it  is  undesirable  to  give  the  worm-wheel  less  than 
30  teeth ;  hence,  if  the  desired  velocity  ratio  is  less  than  30, 
the  worm  must  have  more  than  one  thread.  For  example, 
if  the  worm  shaft  is  to  make  20  revolutions  while  the  wheel 
shaft  makes  one  revolution,  we  may  have  either  N'  =  40  and 
iV=  2,  or  N'  =  60  and  N=d. 

The  length  of  the  worm  is  from  3  /  to  6/,  usually  4/; 
that  is,  there  are  usually  4  turns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  709. 


FRICTION   GEARING. 
2037.    Friction  searing  may  be  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  small  powers;  it  should  not  be  used  for  heavy  work. 
In  this  style  of  gearing  the  smooth  faces  of  a  pair  of  wheels 
are  pressed  together,  and  one  drives  the  other  by  means  of  the 

friction    between    the   surfaces  in 
contact. 

If  the  resistance  to  turning  of- 
fered by  the  driven  wheel  is  less 
than  the  frictional  resistance  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  the  two 
S\^iij^\ i^!i^i]M AS  j-^  wheels,  motion  will  be  trans- 
^^^^ffijf^/lsi}'  \J     mitted;  otherwise  the  surfaces  will 

slide  over  each  other,  and  the  gear- 
ing will  not  work. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  face 

the  rim  of  one  of  the  wheels  with 

leather,  wood,  or  paper.     Fig.  711 

shows  a  friction  wheel  thus  faced 

Flo  711.  with  wood. 


■y.    /■  ■     ,/      ■/.■,y/'^/  ./■■,■:■ 


77^ 


e^U«» 


/<■,*!,;■<•■(<.<) 
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As  shown,  the  grain  of  the  wood  lies  along  the  working 
surface.     When  leather  or  paper  p 

is  used,  the  edges  of  the  layers 
are  used  as  the  driving  surface.  /  w  r-i 

The  pulley  which  is  covered  with  (0-»&      J  VT 

wood  or  paper  must  be  the 
driver ;  the  driven  pulley  is  usually 
of  cast  iron.  pjq  -jg 

Let  P  (see  Fig.  712)  =  driving  force  at  circumference  of 

friction  wheels ; 
Q  =  force  acting  on   the  bearings  to 

press  the  wheels  together; 
y  =  coefficient  of  friction  between  sur- 
faces. 

Then,  0/=  PyOr  Q=z  ^.  (275.) 

The  coefficient  of  friction  f  has  about  the  following 
values : 

Metal  on  metal ./=  .15  to  .25. 

Wood  on  metal ./=  .25  to  .40. 

Paper  on  metal /=  .20. 

Leather  on  metal /=  .25  to  .30. 

The  power  transmitted  by  a  pair  of  friction  gears  can  be 
easily  calculated.     The  following  example  shows  the  method : 

Example. — Suppose  a  friction  wheel  faced  with  leather  to  drive 
another  2^  feet  in  diameter  at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  force 
pressing  the  wheels  together  is  450 pounds.  Assumingy=.8,  calcu- 
late the  horsepower  transmitted. 

Solution.— By  formula  275,  P:=zQf=  4r)0  x  '5  =  135  lb. 

R  =  radius  of  wheel  in  inches  =  —~^ —  =  15'. 
From  formula  231,  Art  1963, 

^"^  W;025== SsioeS =  ». 64  horsepower.     Ans. 

The  calculations  for  bevel  friction  gears  are  more  com- 
plicated, but  may  be  easily  made. 

The  proportions  of  the  rim,  hub,  and  arm  of  a  friction 
gear-wheel  may  be  made  the  same  as  those  of  a  toothed  gear- 
wheel transmitting  the  same  power. 
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FLEXIBLE   GEARING. 


BELT   GEARING. 


BELT  RtATBRIALS. 

2038.  Leather. — The  material  mostly  used  for  belts 
IS  leather  tanned  from  ox  hides.  The  leather  is  about  ^ 
inch  thick,  and  is  obtained  in  strips  up  to  5  feet  in  length. 
Belts  are  made  of  any  required  lengthby  joining  these  strips 
together. 

Single  belts  are  made  of  one  thickness  of  leather; 
double  belts  from  two  thicknesses  of  leather. 

Cotton  may  be  used  for  belts  which  are  exposed  to  damp* 
ness.  Cotton  belts  can  be  made  very  wide,  and  without  the 
many  joints  necessary  in  leather  belts.  The  necessary 
thickness  is  obtained  by  sewing  together  from  4  to  10  plies 
of  cotton  duck.  Cotton  belting  is  cheaper  and  stronger 
than  leather  belting,  but  probably  less  durable. 

Rubber  belts  are  made  by  cementing  together  plies  of 
cotton  duck  with  india  rubber.  Rubber  belts  are  more 
adhesive  than  leather  belts,  and,  hence,  have  greater  dri- 
ving capacity.  Rubber  belts  are  considered  to  be  the  best  to 
use  in  damp  situations. 

Dimensions  of  Belts. — Practical  formulas  for  compu- 
ting the  dimensions  of  belts  are  given  in  Arts.  1483  to 
1489  inclusive.  

2039.  Fig.  713  shows  a  solid,  and  Fig.  714  a  split, 
cast-Iron  belt  pulley.  The  general  form  of  these  pulleys 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  best  modern  American 
practice.  The  split  pulley  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
easily  put  on  the  shaft,  especially  when  the  shaft  is  in  posi- 
tion or  has  other  pulleys  already  on  it. 

When  the  amount  of  power  to  be  transmitted  by  a  pulley 
is  small,  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  set  screws.  Split 
pulleys  are  also  made  so  that  the  bolts  through  the  hub  will 
serve  as  a  clamp  to  draw  the  hub  tight  enough  on  the  shaft 
to  prevent  slipping  with  small  loads.     When  the  amount  of 
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power  to  be  transmitted  is  considerable,  pulleys  should  be 
fastened  with  keys,  and  in  some  cases  both  keys  and  set- 
s  are  provided. 


Pio.  718,  Fia  n* 

Iti  the  rules  and  formulas  for  dimensions  of  pulleys,  the 
following  symbols  will  be  used  to  represent  the  various 
dimensions: 

6  =  breadth  of  belt  running  on  pulley; 
B  =  breadth  of  pulley  rim; 

d  =  diameter  of  shaft  on  which  pulley  is  keyed; 
/  =  thickness  of  pulley  rim  at  edge; 
a  =  width  of  arm  at  center  of  pulley; 
w  =  thickness  of  hub  of  pulley; 
/  =  length  of  hub  of  pulley; 
«  =  number  of  arms; 
D  =  diameter  of  pulley; 
/?  =  radius  of  pulley; 
s  =  swell  at  center  of  pulley  rim. 
All  dimensions  to  be  in  inches. 

o  extend  through  the 

2040.  Him  of  Pulley. — The  rim  is  usually  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  715.  If  the  rim  is  crowning,  the  curve 
may  be  struck  with  a  radius  of  from  3.^  to  5^,  in  which 
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case  s  =  -— ■  to  -jjr-,  about.     The  width  B  is  made  from  \b 

to\b\  i.  e.,  ^  =  |*tof  *. 

For  the  thickness  /,  the  following  formula  gives  results 
which  agree  well  with  the  practice  of  good  shops : 


/  = 


200 


+  iV'. 


(276.) 


For  double  belts,  Y  may  be  added  to  the  thickness  obtained 
by  the  above  formula. 

2041.     Flange  Pulleys. — ^When  there  is  a  liability  of 
the  belt  frequently  slipping,  caused  by  fluctuations  in  the 

b 


Fig.  716.  FlO.  716. 

power  transmitted,  the  pulley  rim  may  be  cast  with 
flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  716.  See  also  Figs.  381  and  382, 
Art.  1500. 

2042.     Arms  of  Pulleys. — The  arms  are  usually  of 
oval  section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  717,  A  and 
B.     It  is  customary  to  make  the  thickness 
1^  the  width. 

The  arms  are  generally  straight,  as  in 
Fi^s.  713  and  714,  though  curved  arms  are 
occasionally  used. 

The  numl^cr  of  arms  to  be  used  is  largely 
a  matter  of  judgment,  but  in  practice,  for 
all  sizes  of  pulleys  and  engine  band-wheels, 
under  10  feet  in  diameter,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  made  with  6  arms;  8 
or  10  arms  are  sometimes  used  for  pulleys  above  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  for  very  small  sizes,  4  arms  are  sufficient. 
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To  calculate  the  width  a  of  the  arm,  we  may  assume,  as 
in  gear-wheels,  that  the  bending  moment  is  /  R^  and  that, 

consequently,  the  bending  moment  for  each  arm  is  - — . 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  717 
is  practically  .04  a^  S,  where  5  is  the  allowable  safe  stress. 
If  we  allow  2,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  safe  stress,  we  have 


ft  ^    inow* 


100  « 

pz=z  T^"  7*,,  the  difference  of  the  belt  tension  is  usually 
not  known  exactly.  Its  maximum  value  can,  however, 
easily  be  found,  as  follows : 

For  single  belts  ^'  thick,  an  average  tension  of  320  lb. 
f)er  sq.  in.  of  section  may  be  allowed.     Then, 

r,  =  -yV  X  320  =  70  lb.  per  inch  of  width  of  belt. 
Usually  P  is  not  more  than  ^^  of   Z",,  and  its  maximum 
value  may  be  taken  at  say  50  lb.  per  inch  of  width.     For 
double  belts,  take  P=  100  lb.  per  inch  of  width. 

Then,  /  =  50  ^  for  single  belts. 
/  =  100  B  for  double  belts. 

Substituting  these  values  of/  in  the  above  equation, 


-T — ,  for  single  belts. 


,  for  double  belts. 


n 


(277.) 


The  taper  in  the  width  of  the  arms  towards  the  rim  may  be 
made  -J"  per  foot,  and  the  thickness  at  the  rim  i  the  width. 

Example. — Calculate  the  size  of  the  arms  of  a  0-arm  pulley.  80 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  6-inch  face. 

Solution.— For  single  belt,  we  have,  from  formula  277, 

At  the  rim  the  width  is  2"  -  (i  X  li)  =  2"  -  i"  =  If".    Ans. 
Thickness  at  center  =  2  X  +  =  1".     Ans. 
Thickness  at  the  rim  =  1|"  x  i  =  H"-    Ans. 
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For  very  wide  pulleys  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  two 
sets  of  arms,  as  shown  in  Pig.  716. 


Pio.  na. 

To  calculate  the  size  of  the  arms  in  this  case,  the  pulley 
may  be  considered  as  made  of  two  pulleys  each  of  width  \  B. 
Then,  find  the  dimensions  of  the  arms  as  before,  and  multiply 
these  dimensions  by  VT=  .8,  nearly. 

2043.  Hub  of  Pulley.— The  thickness  of  the  hub 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula : 


3a 


-'+r. 


(278.) 


The  length  of  the  hub  may  be,  I  =  \  B  to  B. 
The  k<;y-way  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  given  in  Art 
1965,  etc. 

2044.     Looms  Pulleys. — Pulleys  which  run  loose  on  a 

shaft  should  have  longer  hubs  than  those  keyed  fast;  the 
hubs  may  also  be  lined    with   brass   bushings,  If   desired. 
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Where  a  fast  and  a  loose  pulley  are  placed  tog;ether  on  a 
shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  710,  the  length  /of  the  hub  of  the 
loose  pulley  may  be  7=1.2 
B,  and  that  of  the  fixed  pul- 
ley /'  =  .SB.  The  thickness 
of  the  hub  of  the  loose  pul- 
ley may  be  less  than  that 
of  the  fast  pulley  on  ac- 
count of  its  increased 
length. 

Some  arrangement  must 
be  provided  for  oiling  the 
loose  pulley;  generally  one  fig. n9. 

or  two  oil  holes  are  drilled  through  the  hub. 

2045*     For  split  pulleys  the  size  of  the  bolts  at  rim  and 
hub  may  be  determined  as  follows : 

Let  A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  rim ; 

A'  =  area  of  cross-section  of   hub  along  the  line  of 

division ; 
S  =  net  section  of  bolt  or  bolts  at  rim ; 
S'  =  net  section  of  bolt  or  bolts  at  hub. 


Then,      5"  =  -j-  -f  i  square  inch. 

A' 
5'  =  —  square  inch. 


(279.) 


Example. — The  hub  of  a  split  pulley  is  4  inches  long  and  1  ^  inches 
thick.  If  the  hub  is  held  by  4  bolts,  what  should  be  the  diameter  of 
the  bolts  ? 

Solution. — //'  =  4  X  IJ  =  5  sq.  in. 

By  formula  279, 

A' 
S'  =  -J-  =  i  sq.  in.  =  net  section  of  4  bolts. 

f  H-  4  =  -j'y  sq.  in.  =  net  section  of  1  bolt. 
Hence,   from  Table  43,  Art.    1926,   the  diameter    of    bolt  is  f 
inch.    Ans. 

2040*  Wroufflit-lron  pulleys  are  coming  into  exten- 
sive use,  and  possess  important  advantages  over  those  made 
of  cast  iron.     They  are  lighter  and  stronger,  and  are  free 
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from  the  initial  stresses  to  which  cast-iron  pulleys  are  liable. 
Owing  to  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force,  cast-iron 
pulleys  can  not  be  safely  run  at  very  high  speeds;  wrought- 
iron  pulleys,  however,  may  be  used  at  almost  any  reason- 
able speed,  because  of  the  greater  tenacity  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made.     Wrought-iron  pulleys  are  usually  split, 

2047.     Maximum  Speed  of  Cast-iron  Pulleys. — 

When  a  pulley  rotates,  each  portion  of  the  rim  tends  to  fly 
outwards  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  rim.  This 
tendency  is  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  ^  so  called. 

The  centrifugal  force  on  each  element  of  the  rim  acts 
radially  outwards,  and  the  pulley  under  its  action  is  anal- 
ogous to  a  section  of  a  steam  boiler  under  the  pressure  of 
steam.  The  rim  tends  to  break  at  two  sections  which  are 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter. 

Table  51  gives  values  of  the  stress  per  square  inch  pro- 
duced in  a  pulley  rim  by  centrifugal  force  for  various 
velocities : 

TABLrE  51. 


Velocity  of  rim  in  feet 

per  second 

Velocity  of  rim  in  feet 

per  minute 

Stress  in  rim  in  pounds 
per  sq.  in. : 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron 


GO 

80 

100 

150 

3,  GOO 

4,800 

6,000 

9,000 

351 

G24 

975 

2,194 

6i  o 

G72 

1,050 

2,362 

200 


12,000 


3,900 
4,200 


To  the  stress  given  in  the  above  table  must  be  added  the 
initial  stresses  due  to  contraction  in  cooling,  and  the 
stress  eaused  by  the  belt  pull. 

It  is  usually  considered  unsafe  to  run  a  cast-iron  pulley, 
gear-wheel,  or  ily-wheel  at  a  high«r  rim  speed  than  100  feet 
per  seeond.  Since  the  (cntrifugal  force  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  eross-seetion  of  the  rim,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  provide  against  it  by  putting  more 
material  in  the  rim. 
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TABLrB  52. 


ii 

• 

1 

4 

Rim. 

Arm. 

Hub. 

Boss. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

6" 

i 

A 

i 

A 

8 

i 

1 

T 

6 

•   •    •   • 

•    • 

t« 

II 

8i 

11 

It 

11 

8 

• 

«« 

11 

II 

II 

1* 

10 

•    •   •   • 

m   • 

II 

«« 

4 

II 

II 

IC 

12 

•   •   ■   • 

•    • 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

i« 

8 

4 

i 

A 

u 

A 

s 

i 

1 

i 

6 

«   •   ■   • 

•    • 

•   •  ■  • 

•    ■    •    • 

8* 

•  • 

•    • 

*    • 

8 

A 

i 

lA 

A 

^ 

•   • 

•   • 

•    • 

*    • 

10 
13 

.  •  •  • 

•    • 

•    •    •    • 
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TABLrB  BZ.-'Continued. 
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;204S.  Examples  of  Belt  Pulleys. — Table  62  gives 
the  dimensions  of  a  set  of  cast-iron  belt  pulleys  ranging  from 
6'  to  1%'  in  diameter,  as  made  by  a  well-known  manufao 


turing  company.     These  pulleys  are  so  designed  that  the 

number  of  patterns  may  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  dimensions  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  well-established  rules. 

The  letters  over  the  columns  of  dimensions  given  in  the 
table  correspond  to  the  letters  in  Fig.  720. 

In  ail  cases  tlie  number  of  arms  is  C,  and  the  arms  increase 
in  size  towards  the  hub  with  a  taper  of  -J-'  per  foot. 

2049.  Counterbalance. — Pulleys  that  run  at  high 
speeds  must  l)e  carefully  balanced,  i.  e. ,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  pulley  must  correspond  with  the  center  of  the  shaft, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  heavy  stress  on  the  shaft  and 
bearings.     Since  it  is  seldom  possible  to  make  the  pulley 
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exactly  symmetrical,  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  heavy 
side  is  compensated  for  by  weights  riveted  to  the  inside  of 
the  rim  on  the  light  side. 

ROPE   BELTING. 

2060.     There  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  the  sub- 
stitution of  hemp  and  cotton  ropes  for  belting  and  line  shaft- 


Pio.  wi. 

ing  as  a  means  of  transmitting  power  in  large  factories  and 
shops.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  rope-driving  system 
are : 

1.  Economy  ;  for  a  rope  system  is  cheaper  to  install  than 
either  leather  belting  or  shafting. 

2.  In  the  rope  system  there  is  less  loss  of  power  by 
slipping. 

3.  Flexibility  ;  that  is,  the  ease  with  which  the  power  is 
transmitted  to  any  distance,  and  in  any  direction. 

2061*  There  are  two  systems  of  rope  transmission  in 
common  use.  In  the  first,  the  transmission  is  effected  by 
several  parallel  independent  ropes  which  pass  around  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  engine  and  the  pulley  or  pulleys  to  be  driven. 
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Each  rope  is  made  quite  taut  at  first,  but  stretches  until  it 
slips,  after  which  it  is  re-spliced.  A  good  example  of  a  rope 
transmission  of  this  character  is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig.  721. 
The  fiy-wheel  D  carries  35  parallel  ropes  which  distribute 
power  to  the  pulleys  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and/,  located  on  the  iive 
floors  of  the  mill.  The  ropes  are  distributed  as  follows  :  a, 
4  ropes ;  b  and  c,  5  ropes  each ;  d,  e,  and  /,  7  ropes  each.  A 
secondary  system  of  ropes  drives  the  pulleys/;  //,  k,  and  /. 

2052.     In  the  second  system  of  rope  transmission,  a 
single  rope  is  carried  around  the  pulley  as  many  times  as  is 


--V^^^ 

h==^D^ 

= "  ~^-  ^ 

M 

^  ilOmf                    ~l 

S 

i 

necessary  to  produce  the  required  power,  and  the  necessary 
tension  is  obtained  by  passing  a  loop  of  the  rope  around  a 
weighted  pulley.     An  example  of  this  system  is  shown  in 

Fig.  m. 

The  rope  is  wrapped  continuously  around  the  fly-wheel 
D  and  the  driven  pulley  E.  From  the  last  groove  of  £  the 
rope  is  led  over  the  idlers  /"and  G,  which  are  set  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  lead  it  back  to  the  first  groove  in  D,  The  weight 
M'  is  attached  to  the  pulley  F  which  is  movable  along  the 
rod  //.  The  movement  of  the  pulley  F,  therefore,  takes  up 
the  stretch  of  the  rope,  and  keeps  it  always  at  the  same  ten- 
sion.    Rope  pulleys  may  be  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the 
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pulley  £",  and  the  power  received  by  E  may  thus  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  desired  points. 

The  first  of  the  above  systems  of  transmission  is  used 
chiefly  in  Europe;  the  second,  in  the  United  States. 

2053*  Ropes. — The  ropes  used  in  rope  transmission 
are  either  of  hemp,  manila,  or  cotton.  Manila  ropes  are 
mostly  used  in  this  country.  They  are  of  three  strands, 
hawser  laid,  and  may  be  from  \  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  weight  of  ordinary  manila,  or  cotton,  rope  is  about 
.3  Z>*  pounds  per  foot  of  length,  where  D  represents  the 
diameter  of  the  rope  in  inches.  Letting  w  =  the  weight 
per  foot  of  length, 

w  =  .3i?'.         (280.) 

The  breaking  strength  of  the  rope  varies  from  7,000  to 
12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  cross-section.  The  average  value 
may  be  taken  as  7,000  -C,  when  D  is  the  diameter  of  rope. 

For  a  continuous  transmission,  it  has  been  determined 
by  experiment  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
tension  in  the  driving  side  of  the  rope  is  about  ^  of  the 
breaking  strength.     That  is, 

7",  =  tension  in  tight  side  =    *      —  =  200  L^. 

2054.     Power  Transmitted  by  Ropes. — The  ropes 

run  in  V-shaped  grooves  (see  Fig.  724),  and  the  coefficient 

of  friction  is,  of  course,  greater  than  on  a  smooth  surface. 

The  coefficient  for  grooves  with  sides  at  an  angle  of  45° 

T 
maybe  taken  at  from  .25  to  .33.     The  ratio  -rp  will  vary 

from  1^  to  3,  depending  upon  the  arc  of  contact  and  coefficient 
of  friction. 

The  horsepower  that  can  be  transmitted  by  a  single  rope 
nmning  under  favorable  conditions  is  given  by  the  formula 
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The  horsepower  transmitted  by  ropes  of  different  diam 
eters  running  at  different  velocities  may  be  calculated  from 
formula   2S1,  and  plotted  on   cross-section   paper.     The 
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accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  723)  shows  the  horsepowers 
transmitted  by  1,  l^,  IJ,  IJ,  and  2  inch  ropes  for  various 
velocities.  The  horizontal  distances  represent  velocities  in 
feet  per  second,  and  the  vertical  ordinates  the  horsepower 
transmitted  by  a  single  rope. 

The  diagram  shows  that  the  maximum  power  is  obtained 
at  a  speed  of  about  84  feet  per  second.  For  higher  veloci- 
ties, the  centrifugal  force  becomes  so  great  that  the  power 
is  decreased,  and  when  the  speed  reaches  146  feet  per 
second,  the  centrifugjil  force  just  balances  the  tension,  so 
that  mi  iK)w-er  at  all  is  transmitted.  Consequently,  a  rope 
should  not  run  faster  than  about  5,000  feet  per  rainute,  and 
it  is  pri:  feral  lie,  on  the  score  of  durability,  to  limit  the 
velocity  to  ;)..5(H)  feet  per  minute. 

l-:.\AMi>i,i:.— A  rope  fly-wheel  is  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  makes  6S 
rcvuhitiiiiis  per  miiiutf.     The  whttl  is  grooved  for  80  turns  of  ll-JDCIi 

riipc.     Whnt  liorsepowiT  may  be  transmitted  I 
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SOLDTIOK, ^Velocity  per  second  = 

*-         60         ^    » 
Then,  from  formula  281, 


xdti'/ 


Then,  30.16  X 


107.2; 
the  horsepower  transmitted  by  one  rope  i 
1,055.6  =  horsepower  transmitted  by  the  S5  ropes.     Ans. 

Practically  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  referring 
to  the  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  IJ-inch  rope  run- 
ning 74.9  feet  per  second,  the  horsepower  per  rope  is  slightly 
over  30;  hence,  the  total  horsepower  is  30x35  =  1,050, 
nearly. 

Example. — How  many  times  should  a  l|-inch  rope  be  wrapped 
■round  a  grooved  wheel  in  order  to  transmit  400  horsepower,  the 
epeed  being  3,300  feet  per  minute  ? 

SOLDTIOM.— 3,500  ft.  per  min.  =  -~  =  581  ft,  P«r  sec.  Referring 
to  the  diagram,  a  l(-inch  rope  running  at  a  speed  of  68^  ft  per  sec. 
transmits  361-  horsepower.    Hence,  the  number  of  turns  should  be 

|H  =  "t  nearly.    Ana. 

2065.  Pulleya  for  rope  cearlnK  differ  from  ordinary 
pulleys  in  having  a  grooved  rim.  The  sides  of  the  groove 
are  inclined  at  an  angle  which  may  vary  from  30°  to  60°, 


The  weight  of  the  rope  wedges  it  into  the  angle  of  the 
Poove,  and,  therefore,  the  more  acute  the  angle  the  greater 
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is  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  likewise  the  wear  of  the 
rope.  The  general  practice,  at  present,  is  to  make  the  angle 
between  the  sidesiS".  Thegroovesare  made  circular  atthe 
bottom,  and  are  polished  or  smoothed  to  avoid  wearing  the 
rope.  A  section  of  what  is  known  as  the  English  form  of 
grooved  rim  is  shown  in  Fig,  724.  The  following  proportions 
may  be  used : 

D  =  diameter  of  rope  in  inches. 

a^\D.  *■  =  ♦/'. 

b  =  \%D.  f=\D. 

c=kD.  £■=/  +  !'. 

A  section   of  a   grooved  rim,  in  which   the  sides  of  the 
grooves  are  formed  with  circular  arcs,  is  shown  in  Fig.  725. 


The  proportions  for  this  i 
D  of  the  rope  as  a  unit: 


e  as  follows,  using  the  diameter 


r^  and  r^  arc  to  be  found  by  trial ;  they  should  be  of  such 
h:ngtha  a;;  to  make  the  curves  drawn  by  them  tangent  to  the 
required  lines. 
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The  long  radius  Ji  is  determined  by  drawing  a  line  through 
the  center  of  the  rope  at  an  angle  of  22 1"  with  the  horizontal, 
and  producing  it  until  it  intersects  a  line  drawn  through  the 
tops  o£  the  dividing  ribs ;  then,  with  this  point  of  intersection 
as  a  center,  draw  the  curve  forming  the  side  of  the  groove 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  rope. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  this  groove  is  that  the  rope 
will  turn  more  freely  in  it,  thus  presenting  new  sets  of 
fibers  to  the  sides  of  the  grooves,  and  increasing  the  life  of 
the  rope. 

2056>     Guide  pulleys.  Idlers*  and  tension  pulleys 

do  not  have  V  grooves,  but  the  rope  rests  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  circular  groove,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  726. 

2057.  The  diameter  of  a  rope 
pulley  should  be  at  least  30  times 
the  diameter  of  the  rope.  Good 
results  are  obtained  when  the 
diameters  of  pulleys  and  idlers  on 
the  driving  side  are  40  times,  and 
those  on  the  driven  side  30  times 
the  rope  diameter.  Idlers  used 
amply  to  support  a  long  span  may 
luve  diameters  as  small  as  18  rope 
diameters,  without  injuring  the 
rope. 

When  possible,  the  lower  side  of 
tlie  rope  should  be  the  driving  side,  for  in  tiiat  case  the  rope 
embraces  a   greater  portion   of  the   circumference   of   the 
pulley,  and  increases  the  arc  of  contact. 

When  the  continuous  system  of  rope  transmission  is  used, 
the  tension  pulley  should  act  on  as  large  an  amount  of  rope 
** possible.  It  is  good  practice  to  use  a  tension  pulley  am! 
carriage  for  every  1,200  feet  of  rope,  and  have  at  least  10 
P*f  cent  of  the  rope  subjected  directly  to  the  tension. 

Aside  from  the  grooved  rim,  rope  pulleys  are  constructed 
the  Bame  as  other  pulleys.     They  may  be  cast  solid,  in  halves 
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or  in  sections.  The  pulley  grooves  must  be  turned  to 
exactly  the  same  diameter;  otherwise,  the  rope  will  be 
severely  strained. 

WIRE-ROPE   GEARING. 

2058.  Telodynamlc  Transmission. — This  name  is 
applied  to  the  method  of  transmitting  power  by  means  of 
wire  ropes  and  pulleys.  The  method  was  introduced  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  1850,  by  C.  F.  Him,  and  has  proven 
very  successful  and  economical.  Power  may  be  transmitted 
great  distances  with  very  little  loss. 

The  telodynamic  transmission  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
of  driving  and  driven  pulleys  connected  by  a  wire  rope  run- 
ning at  high  velocity.  When  the  distance  is  very  great 
(sometimes  several  miles),  relay  pulleys  are  placed  every 
400  to  500  feet.  The  driving  pulley  then  drives  the  first 
relay  pulley,  which  in  turn  drives  the  second,  and  so  on, 
there  being  a  separate  rope  for  each  relay.  A  single  rope, 
however,  may  be  used  over  a  distance  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
by  supporting  it  by  guide  pulleys,  as  shown  in  Fig.  727. 
The  guide  pulleys  should  be  not  more  than  500  feet  apart. 


W 


^ 


Fig.  727. 

The  diameter  of  the  guide  pulley  in  the  driving  side  of  the 
rope  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  driving  pulley,  while  the 
diameter  of  the  pulley  supporting  the  slack  side  may  be  half 
as  great. 

The  pulleys  are  fixed  to  wood,  iron,  or  masonry  supports 
which  are  high  enough  to  prevent  the  rope  from  dragging 
on  the  ground. 

2059.     The  wire  rope  used  for  transmitting  power  is 

usually  composed  of  f]  strands  twisted  around  a  hemp  core. 
Each  strand  is  composed  of  either  7  wires  or  6  wires,  and  a 
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central  hemp  core.     The  number  of  strands,  and  wires  to 
the  strand,  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

Calling  D  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  that  is,  the  diameter 
of  a  ring  that  would  just  fit  over  the  rope,  and  d  the  diam- 
eter of  a  single  wire,  we  have  for  the  ordinary  rope  of  42 
wires, 

D^^d,  ovd=^.  (282.) 

The  weight  of  wire  rope  per  foot  equals 

«/  =  1.43  />•,  nearly.         (283.) 

Example. — What  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  composing  a  |-inch 
wire  rope  containing  42  wires,  and  what  is  its  weight  per  foot  ? 

D      * 

Solution. — //= -^  =  -^  =  .07',  nearly,  or  about  No.  13  Brown  & 

Sharpe's  wire  gauge.    Ans. 

Weight  per  foot  =  1.48  Z>«  =  1.48  X  («■  =  .66  lb.     Ans. 

The  total  stress  allowable  in  a  rope  of  iron  wires  may  be 
taken  at  about  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  the  stress  in  ropes  of 
steel  wire  may  be  taken  at  28,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  calculating  the  cross-section  of  a  rope,  the  sum  of  the 
cross-sections  of  the  individual  wires  must  be  taken ;  thus, 
if  n  is  the  number  of  wires  in  the  rope,  the  cross-section  is 

-7  d*  n,  not  -7  2>*. 
4  4 

■ 

2060.  Tensions  in  a  Suspended  Rope. — A  per- 
fectly flexible  rope  suspended  between  two  points,  as,  for 
example,  a  wire  rope  suspended  between  two  pulleys,  hangs 
in  a  curve  called  the  catenary.  When,  however,  the  de- 
flection is  not  very  great,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  wire-rope 
transmission,  the  curve  is  very  nearly  a  true  parabola. 

2061.  In  designing  a  wire-rope  transmission,  it  is  re- 
quired to  know  the  distance  the  rope  will  hang  below  the 
points  of  suspension,  i.  e.,  the  deflection  of  the  rope,  and 
the  tension  in  the  rope  at  the  pulleys. 

In  Fig.  728,  let  A  C  B  he  a,  rope  hanging  from  the  points 
A  and  B,  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  elevation ; 
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then   the  tension   at  ^    or  ^   is  given  by  the  formula 

T=^  +  wA,  (284.) 

where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  rope  per  foot  of  its  length, 


Pig.  788. 

a  =  i  the  distance  in  /eef  between  the  points  of  support, 
and  //  is  the  deflection  vcifcet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  rope. 

Example. — The  total  distance  between  two  rope  pulleys  is  400  ft. 
and  the  deflection  at  the  center  of  the  rope  is  10  ft.  Supposing  the 
rope  to  weigh  1  lb.  per  ft.,  find  the  tension  at  the  pulleys  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  rope. 

Solution.— ^j  =  400  h-  2  =  200;  ^  =  10;  w  =  t 
By  formula  284,  we  have 

r=2|J+«,>S  =  l><|2?)!  +  lX  10  =  8.010 lb.    An«. 
2062.     If  we  solve  formula  284  for  A,  we  obtain 


f'  =  -^-  V^?i-?-  (285.) 

2  7f  4ze/        2  ' 

This  formula  may  be  used  to  find  the  deflection  when  the 
tension,  weight  of  rope,  and  span  are  known. 

2063.  Stresses  in  a  Wire  Rope. — A  wire  rope  when 
transmitting  power  is  subjected  to  three  different  stresses: 

1.  The  stress  due  to  the  direct  longitudinal  tension 
which  depends  upon  the  span,  power  transmitted,  and 
weight  of  rope. 

2.  A  stress  caused  by  bending  the  wire  around  the 
convex  portion  of  the  pulley  or  sheave. 

3.  Stress  due  to  centrifugal  force. 

The  values  of  these  stresses  are  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas:  The  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  direct 
tension  is 
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2  w^d"  +  2  //•) 

4 

icd^nh 

^*  —  — z zrzTT-n: — •         (286.) 


The  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  bending  around  the 
pulley  equals 

where  £^  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material  com- 
posing the  wire  (see  Art.    1352),  ^=  diameter   of   wire 
composing  the  rope,  and  R  =  radius  of  pulley  in  inches. 
The  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  centrifugal   force  is 

_  zu7^  4wz/*  *    ^^  » 

^'=ir—-  =  i^d^'      (288.) 

where  v  =  velocity  of  rope  in  feet  per  second,  and  ^  =  32.16. 
The  total  stress  per  square  inch  is  the  sum  of  these 
stresses,  and  is  equal  to 

i>-\  +  S,  +  \-       ^^.^^      +_^  +  _jj_.     (289.) 

This  total  stress  S  should  not  exceed 

25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  wrought  iron; 
28,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  steel. 

2064.  Ratio  of  Tensions. — With  long-rope  trans- 
missions the  arc  of  contact  does  not  vary  much  from  180°, 
and  the  coefficient  of  friction  may  be  taken  as  about  .22. 
With  these  conditions  the  tension  T^  on  the  driving  side  is 
about  twice  the  tension  7",  on  the  slack  side;  i.  e.,  T^  =  ^T^, 
therefore,    the     driving    force    P  =  7",  —  T,  =  7",  —  ^  T, 

=  *?■.=  7".. 
The  horsepower  transmitted  is 


660       33,000* 

One  or  two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  above  equations  and  formulas. 
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Example. — Power  is  transmitted  by  an  iron  wire  rope  containing  42 
wires  No.  15  B.  Sc  S.  wire  gauge,  or  .057  inch  in  diamc^ter.  The  pulleys 
are  11  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  rope  runs  at  a  speed  of  4,800  feet  per 
minute.  The  distance  between  pulleys  is  400  feet.  Find  the  horse- 
power transmitted,  and  the  deflections  of  both  tight  and  driving  sides 
of  rope. 

Solution. — The  stress  due  to  bending  is 

For  iron  Ei  is  about  25,000,000.     Hence, 

^       25,000,000  X  .057       ^^„^^,^  , 

^f>  =  — ■ 11  J.o —  =  10,7»5  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Diameter  of  rope  is,  by  formula  282, 

2?  =  9^/=9x.057  =  .518'. 
Weight  of  rope  per  foot  is,  by  formula  283, 

w  =  1.43  Z>»  =  1.43  X  .513»  =  .8764  lb. 
Stress  due  to  centrifugal  force  is 

4...  4x.8764x(^y 

^'-TdUT^  -  8.1416  X. 057*  X  42X82.16  ~  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^'  ^ 

St  can  not  be  calculated  by  formula  286»  as  the  value  of  A  is  not 
known;  but  from  formula  289, 

St=S-{St,  +  Sc\ 

and  since  S  must  not  exceed  25,000  for  wrought  iron, 

St  =  25,000  -  (10,795  +  699)  =  13,506  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Ti  =  maximum  tension  on  driving  side  =  -j  d*nSt^ 

.7854  X  .057'  X  42  X  13,506  =  1,448  lb. 

Ti  =  iT^=  724  lb. ;  P  =  driving  force  =  7;  =  724  lb. 

rr      .  PVI^X  4,800       .^  -       . 

//=  horsepower  =  .^^^^=      33,000      =  ^^'^     ^^ 

For  the  deflection,  we  may  use  formula  285, 


2w      r^cf/*        2* 


4c£/«        2 
The  deflection  of  the  driving  side  is,  taking  w  as  •§, 

''-2x1    yf-)^!? — 2-=^^^-  ^^ 

The  deflection  of  the  driven  side  is 

h  -     '^*^    _  .  /""TiM^  (200)«      , -  .  -        . 
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In  order  to  solve  the  converse  problem,  that  is,  find  the 
necessary  size  of  a  wire  rope  to  safely  transmit  a  given 
horsepower,  some  assumptions  must  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  stress  due  to  bending  can  not  be  found  directly, 
since  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  unknown.     We  may,  how- 

ever,  assume  a  ratio  for  -^,  and  after  finding  the  size  of  the 

wire  required,  the  radius  of  the  pulley  is  at  once  known. 

This  ratio  of  -^  varies  from  COO  to  1,400.     When  -n  =  850  for 

iron  wire,  the  pulley  diameter  will  be  smaller  than  for  any 
other  ratio.  The  ratio  should,  however,  be  as  great  as  the 
conditions  will  allow,  for  the  larger  the  pulley  for  a  given 
diameter  of  wire,  the  greater  is  the  durability  of  the 
rope. 

If  the  value  of  5„  the  stress  due  to  the  centrifugal  force, 
be  taken  into  account,  it  will  complicate  the  solution  very 
much;  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  solution  will  be  a  cut- 
and-try  method.     As  S^  is  small  in  comparison  with  5^  or  S^ 
for  reasonable  values  of  v^  it  maybe  neglected,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wire   calculated   as  in   the   next   example.     If 
greater  exactness  is  desired,  substitute  this  value  of  d  in  for- 
I       mula  288  ;  calculate  the  value  of  5^,,  and  then  re-calculate 
the  value  of  d. 

EiUMPLE. — Required,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  wires  in  a  steel 
wire  rope  transmitting  200  horsepower  at  a  velocity  of  5,100  feet  per 
"Mnute;  also,  required,  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  and  rope.  The  rope 
is  to  contain  42  wires. 

Solution. — ^The  driving  force  equals 

-,      88,000/^      88,000  X  200      ,  ^  ,, 
/>= p— = g-j^j5 =  1,294  lb. 

I^lie  tension  on  driving  side  equals 

r,  =  2/>  =  2  X  1,294=  2,688  lb. 

Aasume  the  ratio  -~  =  900;  -E,  for  steel  =  80,000,000. 

Then,  the  stress  due  to  bending  is 

c  Eld      80,000,000     -/./.4,-,i. 

St  =  -gij^  =    ^^^    =  1«.667  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Hence,    S%  =  28,000  - 16,667  =  11,888  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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Cross-section  of  wires  = 

W«  =  -J=^  =  .2288  8q.in. 


d^J      -^       =.0682  in. 
r    .7854x43 


The  diameter  of  the  rope  is,  therefore, 

D  =  9^/=  9  X  .0832  =  .7488.  or  say  \  in. 

Assuming  the  diameter  of  rope  to  be  f '  =  .75',  as  found,  the  weight 
per  foot  is  by  formula  283, 

w  =  1.43  /?«  =  1.43  X  .75*  =  .8044  lb. 

By  formula  282,       //=  ^  =  l^  =  .0883. 

Hence,  by  formula  288, 

/Mooy 

<.  4  X. 8044  XV  00  ;  _ 

°  ~  3.1416  X  4)833*  X  42  X  82.16  " 
And,  St  =  28,000  -  (16,667  +  790)  =  10,648  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Cross-section  of  wires  = 

«       -?•  ■«i        2,0oo  Aj^r  • 

i :r ./« «  = -gj- =  j^^g^  =  .2455  sq.  in.. 

and  ^/=i/,-^^^       =.0862.    Ans. 


y   .78C 


7854x42 

The  diameter  of  the  rope  is,  therefore, 

.0862  X  9  =  .7758',  say  f. 
the  same  value  as  obtained  when  So  was  neglected.     Ans. 

Since  -r  =  900,  i?  =  900  ^  =  900  X  .0862  =  77.58'.  and  the  diameter  of 
a 

the  pulley  n^  2  X  T7.58  =  155'  =  12  ft.  11*.     Ans. 

2065.  Wire  ropes  are  used  also  for  hoisting  and  hauling 
loads  in  and  about  mines.  The  calculation  of  the  size  of  a 
wire  rope  for  any  purpose  is  similar  to  that  given  above.  If 
the  rope  is  subjected  to  a  straight  pull,  and  is  not  bent  around 
a  sheave  or  drum,  the  cross-section  may  be  found  directly 
from  the  load  and  allowable  safe  stress;  that  is,  cross- 
total  load  on  rope 

section  =  — . ^ — . 

safe  stress  per  sq.  in. 

When  the  rope  is  bent  around  a  pulley  or  drum,  the  stress 

E  d 
due  to  bending,  that  is,  S^  =  7p]p,  must  be  subtracted  from 

the  total  safe  stress. 
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Wire  ropes  used  for  hoisting  are  often  made  with  6  strands 
of  19  wires  each,  wound  around  a  central  hemp  core,  making 
in  all  6  X  lit  =  114  wires.  This  rope  is  more  flexible  than 
the  regular  transmission  rope,  and  is,  therefore,  injured  less 
in  passing  over  small  pulleys  ; 
but  it  will  not  stand  as  much  | 
wear  when  dragged  over  rough 
surfaces,  as  the  wires  of  which  it 
is  composed  are-so  much  smaller. 

2066.  Wire -Rope  Pul- 
Icjrs. — The  pulleys,  or  sheaves, 
used  in  wire-rope  transmission 
are  made  of  cast  iron  with  a 
groove  lined  with  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, leather,  or  other  similar 
substance,  on  which  the  rope 
runs.  The  grooves  are  made  so 
wide  that  the  rope  rests  on  the 
rounded  bottom  instead  of  being 
wedged  against  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  hemp  < 
rope. 

The  proportions  of  the  pulley  rim  are  shown  in  Fig,  729. 

They  are  as  follows: 

(/=  diameter  of  rope; 

c  =  3d.  £-  =  i'i+i'- 

The  arms  may  be  cross-shaped  or  oval;  the  latter  form  is 
preferable,  as  it  offers  less  resistance  to  the  air  when  the 
pulley  is  run  at  high  speed.  The  size  of  the  arms  corre- 
^Qds  to  those  of  belt  pulleys  transmitting  the  same  force. 
^or  the  number  of  arms  Reuleaux  gives  the  formula 


■  cotton 


'  =  *+!&• 

*We  R  =  radius  of  pulley  in 


(290.) 
inches  and  D  =  diameter  of 
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rope.  The  diameter  of  the  pulley  is  fixed  by  the  diameter 
of  the  rope  and  the  number  of  wires  in  a  strand.  For  a 
rope  with  seven  wires  to  the  strand,  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  should  not  be  less  than  150  times  the  diameter  of  the 
rope;  and  for  a  rope  with  19  wires  to  the  strand,  the  propor- 
tion should  not  be  less  than  90  to  1. 

Table  53  gives  the  breaking  strength  and  the  power  trans- 
mitted by  various  sizes  of  ropes,  as  determined  by  practical 
experience : 

TABLE  53. 


POWBR  TRAN8MITTBD  BY  ^WIRB  ROPB8  (^^9  ^WIRBS). 


Diam- 

Diam- 

Revolu- 

Breaking 

Horse- 

Velocity of 

eter  of 

eter  of 

tions 

Stress  of 

power 

Rope  in 

Ropes, 

Pulleys, 

per 

Rope  per 

Trans- 

Feet per 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Minute. 

Pound. 

mitted. 

Second. 

iV 

5 

100 

4,260 

8.6 

26 

H 

6 

100 

5,660 

13.4 

31 

i 

7 

100 

8,200 

21.1 

36 

f 

8 

100 

11,600 

27.5 

42 

1 

8 

120 

11,600 

33.0 

50    . 

1 

9 

100 

11,600 

51.9 

47 

f 

9 

120 

11,600 

62.2 

56 

H 

10 

100 

15,200 

73.0 

52 

H 

10 

120 

15,200 

87.6 

62 

U 

10 

140 

15,200 

102.2 

73 

H 

12 

100 

15,200 

116.7 

63 

i 

12 

120 

17,600 

148.9 

75 

i 

12 

1-iO 

17,600 

173.7 

87 

i 

1-4 

100 

17,600 

185.0 

73 

i 

U 

120 

17,600 

222.0 

87 

i 

15 

120 

17,600 

300.0 

94 

Note. — The  student  may  obtain  much  information  concerning 
wire  ropes  from  the  trade  catalogue  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Ca, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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CHAINS. 
2067>  Cltaln*  may  be  used  as  simple  fastenings  or  as 
belts  for  transmitting  power.  The  ordinary,  or  open-link, 
and  the  stud-link  round  iron  chains  are  shown  in  Fig.  730. 
The  links  are  made  from  round  iron  bars  which  are  cut  oft 
at  the  proper  length,  bent,  and  welded.  The  links  should  be 
made  as  small  as  possible,  both  on  account  of  strength  and 
flexibility.  Ordinary  chain  proportions  are  shown  on  the 
figure.     They  are  as  follows: 

d-=  diameter  of  iron; 

zi4^dX<a  5d; 

a  =  5dto6d; 
i  =  3idto3id; 
c  =  .6d\ 
f=.7d 

Link  chains  which  are  used  merely  to  support  loads,  as  in 
suspension  bridges,  etc.,  have  the  links  from  3  to  9  feet  or 
more  in  length.  As  such 
chains  do  not  belong  properly 
lo  the  subject  of  Machine 
Design,  they  will  not  be  con- 
Mdered  here. 

2068.  StreniEtli  of  j 
Chain*.— The  strength  of  a  i 
chain  is  less  than  that  of  the 
iron  composing  it,  on  account 
of  the  weld,  and  also  because 
of  the  presence  of  bending 
action. 

Formulas  130and  131, 
Art.  1421,  may  be  used  to  ^'°-  "" 

find  the  safe  load  in  ordinary  cases.  For  crane  chains  which 
f^uire  a  large  factor  of  safety,  Towne  gives  the  following 
u the  safe  load: 

/>=3.3«/' tons  =6,600  (/Mb.  (291.) 
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The  weight  ofdiains  (open  and  stud  link)  may  vary  from 
9  d*  to  9^  d*  pounds  per  foot. 

2069.     Cbeln  Drums When  a  chain  must  be  coiled, 

as  in  the  case  of  cranes  and  derricks,  a  grooved  drum  may 
be  used.  The  groove  passes  spirally  around  the  drum,  and 
is  just  wide  enough  to  receive  the  edge  of  a  link  of  the 
chain.  The  drum  may  have  a  diameter  of  from  34i/to  30^ 
or  more ;  the  length  should  be  such  that  the  total  amount  of 
chain  may  be  coiled  oxv  in  one  layer;  because,  if  one  layer  is 
wound  over  another,  the  chain  is  injured. 

Instead  of  a  drum,  a  wheel  or  sheave  with  pockets  may 
be  used.  Such  a  wheel  requires  less  space  than  the  drum, 
and  injures  the  chain  less.     A  form  of  chain  wheel  largely 


M 
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used  for  transmitting  ])o»-er,  especially  on  cranes,  chain 
blocks,  etc.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  731.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  is 
grooved  for  the  links,  and  pockets  are  provided  into  which 
the  links  that  lie  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  rest. 

The  pitch  of  the  pockets  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  as 
the  pitch  of  the  links. 
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2070*  Flat-link  clialiis  are  used  for  driving  ma- 
chinery where  very  heavy  resistances  are  to  be  overcome, 
as,  for  example,  in  wire-drawing  machines,  cranes,  and 
dredging  machines. 

When  the  chain  merely  supports  a  load,  it  may  have  the 
form  shown  in  Fig. 

732.     It  consists  of  — t  -  1 

flat  plates  which  are 
connected  by  pins. 
The  pins  are  evi- 
dently in  shear,  and 
the  plates  are  in 
direct  tension. 
Since  each  of  the 
two  parallel  plates 
carries  one-half  the 
load,  it  should  have  fig.  732. 

one-half   the  thickness  of  the  single  plate  to  which  it  is 
pmned. 

The  links  may  be  of  any  length  desired,  but  the  shortest 
convenient  length  is  about  /  =  3  ^.     The  cross-section  :=^  ab 

P 

=  ^,  where  P  is  the  load  and  S^  the  safe  stress  in  tension. 

Taking   both  P  and  S^  in  tons,    we  may  assume   Si^h 
tons. 

Then,  ab=:.%P. 

The  shearing  section  of  a  pin  is  2  X  i  ^  </'  =  ^  tt  ^'.    There- 
fore, 

where  5,  =  safe  shearing  stress. 
Assuming  5,  =  4  tons,  we  have 

27r- 
The  following   proportions    may  be    used    in    ordinary 


rf= 


cases: 


k^\d.     C::^\d.     €^^d. 
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When  the  links  are  short,  the  width  b  may  be  the  same 
throughout.  The  pin  connecting  the  plates  may  be  riveted 
over  or  secured  by  a  washer  and  split  pin. 

A  flat-link  chain  may  be  used  for  transmitting  powers 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  belt.  The  chain  passes 
over  wheels  provided  with  teeth  which  engage  with  the  links 
of  the  chain.  Such  a  wheel  is  known  as  a  sprocket  ^wlieel. 
Examples  of  chains  used  in  this  way  are  met  with  in 
agricultural  machinery,  bicycles,  coal-mining  machines, 
dredges,  etc. 

The  flat-link  gearing  chain,  Fig.  733,  consists  of  two  series 
of  flat  links  which  are  kept  some  distance  apart  by  the  pins 


Fig.  783. 

which  connect  them.  These  pins  engage  with  the  teeth  of 
the  sprocket  wheel ;  they  are  enlarged  between  the  series  of 
plates  so  as  to  form  a  shoulder  to  prevent  the  plates  from 
slipping,  and  also  to  give  a  greater  wearing  surface. 

Let  ;/  =:  number  of  plates  on  one  side  of  chain; 
a  and  /;  —  thickness  and  breadth  of  plates,  respectively; 
^/;=  diameter  of  ends  of  pin; 
d'=  diameter  of  center  of  pin; 
h  =  length  of  enlarged  part  of  pin ; 
/  =  length  of  link  between  centers  of  pins; 
r=  total  load  on  chain  in  pounds. 

All  dimensions  in  inches. 
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Then,  the  following  formulas  and  proportions  are  gener- 
ally used: 

d=.0115Y^;  /  =  2.9rf; 

i  =  2.5d;  a  =  -^^-^; 

Example. — Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  plate-link  gearing  chain 
for  a  working  load  of  8,000  lb. 

Solution. — Number  of  plates  on  one  side  = 

n  =  .18  ^?  =  .18  ^COOO  =  2.6.  say  3; 

/     D  /a  QQO 

d  =  .0115  y -/=  =  .0115  y-~=-  =:  .78,  say  f ; 

d'  =  1.2  //=  1.2  X  t  =  .9",  say  «" ; 
d  =2.5./=2.5x*  =  lf'; 
A  =:1.7^/+.5  =  1.7xt  +  .5  =  1.775"; 
/  =2.9^/=  2.9  X*  =  3.175"; 
,96d         .85  Xt         -o'. 

^  =.85^=.85xt=.64". 

Various  other  forms  of  gearing  chains  are  in  common  use. 
In  designing  machinery  requiring  the  use  of  such  chains  it 
is  customary  to  use  some  standard  size  made  by  a  company 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chains. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  student  to  send  for  the  catalogue 
of  some  such   company,  and  observe  the  proportions  and 

« 

sizes  there  adopted.  Much  good  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  catalogue  of  The  Link  Belt  Engineering 
Company,  Chicago,  III. 

2071.     Hooks. — Chains  used  on   cranes  and   derricks 

must  be  provided  with  hooks  for  connecting   to   the  load 

to  be  raised.     The  design  of  a  crane  hook  must  be  made 

^th  care,  since  a  break  may  cause  loss  of  property  and 
life. 

A  hook  tnay  be  treated  theoretically,  as  follows:     The 


[ 
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maximum  stress   comes  on  the  section  m  n  of   the   hook. 

See  Fig.  734.  Let  the  center  of 
gravity  of  this  section  be  a  distance 
a  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  load, 
and  a  distance  c  from  the  inside  edge 
of  the  hook. 

Let  5,  =  the  stress  in  the  section 
due  to  direct  tension ; 
Sf,  =  the   stress   due   to  bend- 
ing; 
A  =  area  of  section ; 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  sec- 
tion. 

p 

Then,  for  direct  tension,  P=i  A  S^^  or  Sf=:  -j. 

For  bending,  letting  Sf,  =  sa/e  bending  stress,  the  moment 
=  Paz=^  (see  Art.  1398),  or  S^,  =  ^. 

Now,  ^j,  +  '^f  >  equals  total  stress,  must  not  exceed  a  safe 
value,  say  about  12,000  lb.,  or  6  tons  per  sq.  in.  Then,  if 
we  take  P  in  tons, 

S,  +  S,=  6tons  =  p(l+^y 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  assume  the  section  of  the  hook 
to  be  a  rectangle,  of  length  i  and  width  J-  d,  and  let  the 
distance  «,  Fig.  734,  equal  the  length  6  of  the  section; 
what  should  be  the  dimensions  of  section  for  a  load  of  3 
tons  ? 

We  have 

or  d'  =  V- 
Hence,  d  =  y^  =  2.29,  say  2^"; 
and  |-*=L53,  say  l^J". 
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The  proportions  shown  in  Fig.  735  are  those  used  by  a 
lai^e  crane  manufacturing  com- 
pany. They  are  based  on  the 
diameter  of  the  iron  rod  of  which 
the  hook  is  made.  This  diameter 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following 
formula : 


Pio.  TK.  Pic.  Tse. 

rf=  4/!^  where  Pis  the  load  in  tons. 
The  hook  may  have  an  eye,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  or  a 
neck  for  a  swivel,  as  shown  at  A. 


PIPE  FLANGES. 

2072.  The  ends  of  cast-iron  pipes,  elbows,  etc.,  are 
often  connected  by  means  of  flanges  and  bolts. 

Fig;.  736  shows  the  method  of  flanging  and  bolting  the 
ends  of  two  cast-iron  pipes.  The  dimensions  of  the  flanges 
for  the  various  sizes  of  pipes  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 
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TABLE  54. 


STAIVDARD  PIPB  FI.ANGB8 

. 

o  =  number  of  bolts. 

a 

b 

c 

a 

a 

e 

/ 

g 

2.0 

.409 

* 

2.0 

4 

1 

4.75 

6.0 

2.5 

.429 

1 

2.26 

4 

H 

5.25 

7.0 

3.0 

.448 

* 

2.5 

4 

i 

6.0 

7.5 

3.5 

.466 

i . 

2.5 

4 

« 

6.5 

8.5 

4.0 

.486 

i 

2.75 

4 

4* 

7.25 

9.0 

4.5 

.498 

i 

3.0 

8 

« 

7.75 

9.25 

5 

.525 

i 

3.0 

8 

H 

8.5 

10.0 

6 

.563 

i 

3.0 

8 

1 

9.625 

11.0 

7 

.600 

f 

3.25 

•    8 

iVr 

10.75 

12.5 

8 

.639 

f 

3.5 

8 

14 

11.76 

13.5 

9 

.678 

i 

3.5 

12 

14 

13.0 

15.0 

10 

.713 

i 

3.625 

12 

lA 

14.25 

16.0 

12 

.790 

i 

3.75 

12 

li 

16.6 

19.0 

14 

.864 

1 

4.25 

12 

If 

18.75 

21.0 

15 

.904 

1 

4.25 

16 

If 

20.0 

22.25 

16 

.946 

1 

4.25 

16 

lA 

21.25 

23.5 

18 

1.020 

14 

4.75 

16 

lA 

22.75 

25.0 

20 

1.090 

14 

5.0 

20 

IH 

25.0 

27.5 

22 

1.180 

li 

5.5 

20 

iH 

27.25 

29.5 

24 

1.250 

li 

5.5 

20 

H 

29.5 

32.0 

26 

1.300 

li 

5.75 

24 

2 

31.76 

34.25 

28 

1.380 

li 

CO 

28 

Vj 

34.0 

36.5 

30 

1.480 

If 

6.25 

28 

24 

36.0 

38.75 

36 

1.710 

If 

6.5 

32 

2f 

42.75 

45.75 

42 

1.870 

H 

7.25 

36 

2f 

49.5 

52.75 

48 

2.170 

H 

7.75 

44 

2i 

66.0 

59.5 

2073.  The  larger  sizes  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  especially 
for  high  pressures,  are  best  connected  by  means  of  flanges. 
Fig.  737  shows  three  styles  of  fastening  these  flanges  to  the 
pipe. 
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A  is  A  cast-iron  flange  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  pipe 
by  means  of  the  standard  pipe  thread.  It  is  much  used, 
especially  for  sizes  of  pipe  below  6'. 

S  is  a  ■wrought-iron  or  steel  flange  which  is  screwed  to 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  then  riveted 
over  as  shown  at  a, 

C  is  a  forged  or  rolled  steel  flange  that  is  used  for  large 
pipes  and  high  pressures.     The  pipe  is  fastened  to  the  flange 


by  rivets  as  shown  ate,  and  the  end  is  also  calked  or  riveted 
over  at  </  so  as  to  form  a  tight  joint. 

The  diameters  of  flanges  and  bolt  circles,  and  number  and 
sizes  of  bolts  for  wrought-iron  pipe  flanges,  should  be  the 
same  as  given  in  Table  54; 
for,  then,  the  flange  for  a 
pipe  of  a  given  size,  whether 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  will  fit 
any  other  pipe,  valve,  or  fit- 
ting of  the  same  size. 

The  thickness  of  the 
flanges  may  also  be  the 
same,  although  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  flanges  are 
usually  made  somewhat 
thinner, 

2074.  Gaskets.  — In 
order  to  secure  a  tight  joint, 
a  thin  strip  of  some  soft 
material  is  placed  between  fig.  raa. 

the  flanges   as  shown   in   Fig.    738.      The   material  most 
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commonly  used  is  either  sheet  rubber  or  paper,  cut  to  the 

size  of  the  flange. 

For  steam  pressures  above  100 
pounds  per  square  inch,  however, 
these  materials  are  injured  by  the 
heat  and  often  make  trouble.  To 
overcome  these  difficulties  gaskets  are 
sometimes  made  of  lead  or  copper. 
Fig.  739  shows  a  gasket  made  of  thin 
sheets  of  corrugated  copper,  as  shown 
in  the  section. 
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(CONTINUED.) 


STEAM  ENGINE  DESIGN. 


PRELIMINARY   DATA. 

2075.     The  designer  of  an  engine  has  for  his  preliminary 
data: 

1.  The  type  of  engine  desired;   that  is,  simple  or  com- 
pound, horizontal  or  vertical,  Corliss  or  marine,  etc.     S  , 

2.  The  horsepower  to  be  developed.  I  ^^'i      ^  ,       ,  p, 

3.  Sometimes  the  boiler  pressure.  ^*^^ 

He  must  determine: 

1.  Boiler  pressure,  if  not  already  known. 

2.  Piston  speed.  ^      _      '''  ^ 

$  m 

I 


» 


3.  Point  of  cut-oflf.     #o  "7  "> 


4.  Clearance. 

5.  Back  pressure  and  compression. 

For  a  simple  engine,  after  the  above  data  have  been  ob- 
tained, a  theoretical  indicator  diagram  may  be  drawn,  and 
the  mean  effective  pressure  determined.  Then  the  propor- 
tions of  the  cylinder  can  be  calculated,  and  the  design  of  the 
other  parts  readily  follows.  For  a  compound  or  triple  ex- 
pansion engine  a  more  complicated  process  is  necessary. 

2076.  The  boiler  pressure  may  be  fixed  beforehand 
if  the  engine  is  to  have  steam  furnished  by  an  existing  boiler, 
or  set  of  boilers,  carrying  a  definite  pressure.  Theoretically, 
the  boiler  pressure  should  be  made  as  high  as  the  conditions 
will  allow,  since  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  is 

For  notice  of  copyright,  tee  page  immediately  folltjwinj^  the  title  paj.ce. 
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increased  by  increasing  the  range  of  pressures.  There  is, 
how'ever,  a  practical  limit  to  the  pressure  to  be  employed, 
and  the  following  are  about  the  pressures  used  for  the  types 
of  engines  indicated : 

Simple 70  to  120  lb. 

Compound 100  to  150  lb. 

Triple 150  to  200  lb.,  or  higher. 

Locomotive 140  to  210  lb. 

For  condensing  engines  the  average  boiler  pressure  for  a 
given  type  will  probably  be  from  15  to  30  pounds  lower  than 
given  above. 

The  initial  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder  will  be  less  than 
the  boiler  pressure  on  account  of  loss  caused  by  resistance 
to  flow  through  the  steam  pipe  and  connections.  Ordinarily 
the  loss  may  be  taken  at  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  boiler 
pressure. 

2077.  The  piston  speed  for  the  various  types  of 
engines  has  already  been  discussed  in  Art.  1 270. 

The  tendency  of  modern  engine  builders  is  towards  in- 
creased piston  speed  and  higher  steam  pressures. 

2078.'  The  point  of  cut-off  should,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  usually  occur  early  in  the  stroke.  This  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  simple  slide-valve  engines,  but  may  be  accom- 
plished with  engines  fitted  with  Corliss  valve  gear  or  ex- 
pansion valves.  For  ordinary  simple  engines,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Emery  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  most  economical 
cut-off: 

Let  k  =  real  cut-off; 

€  =  number  of  expansions; 
p^  =  absolute  initial  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Then,  >&  =  i  =  ,^.  (292.) 

Formula   292   gives   results  rather  too  large  for  com- 
pound engines. 
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2079.  The  clearance  may  vary  from  ^  to  3  per  cent, 
in  Corliss  engines,  and  from  4  to  14  per  cent,  in  high-speed 
engines. 

The  distance  between  the  piston  at  end  of  stroke  and 
the  cylinder  head,  or  the  piston  clearance,  should  be 
made  as  small  as  possible.  On  small  stationary  engines  this 
distance  may  be  i  inch,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  ^  inch  on  the 
largest  marine  engines.  In  some  cases  in  actual  practice, 
with  a  low-pressure  cylinder  7  feet  in  diameter  and  a  conical 
piston,  this  clearance  is  only  f  inch. 

2080.  The  back  pressure  should  not  exceed  16  or  17 
lb.  (absolute)  in  a  well-designed  non-condensing  engine.  For 
acondensing  engine,  the  back  pressure  may  be  from  2  to  4 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  proper  amount  of  compression  can  not 
be  determined  until  the  reciprocating  parts  are  designed 
and  their  weight  found.  For  slow-speed  engines  the 
compression  is  usually  small.  For  high-speed  engines 
the  compression  is  usually  large.  For  high-speed  engines 
the  pressure  at  the  end  of  compression  may  be 

A  =  ^.         (293.) 

where /i  is  the  absolute  initial  pressure,  and  /<,  is  the  abso- 
lute pressure  at  the  end  of  compression. 

2081  •  In  order  to  show  the  general  method  of  procedure 
in  the  design  of  an  engine,  we  will  take  the  following  example : 

Determine  the  data  for  a  simple  high-speed  automatic  non- 
condensing  engine  which  is  to  develop  120  indicated  horse- 
power. 

For  an  engine  of  this  type  the  boiler  pressure  may  be 
taken  at  85  pounds,  gauge.  The  initial  cylinder  pressure 
will  then  be  about  85  -  .08  X  85  =  78.2  =  78.2  +  14.7  =92.9, 
say  93  pounds,  absolute.  As  the  engine  is  to  be  non-con- 
densing, we  may  take  the  back  pressure  as  17  pounds. 
Assume  a  clearance  in  this  case  of  6  per  cent.  The  cut-off 
from  formula  292  equals 

22 


X. 


I  "^    ■ 
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By  formula  293,  the  steam  is  compressed  to 

— ^ —  =  54J-  lb.,  absolute. 

to 

We  now  have  sufficient  data  to  draw  a  theoretical  diagram ; 


l06^t• 


ti 


Pio.  74a 

see  Fig.  740.  In  drawing  the  diagram  some  convenient 
scale  may  be  chosen  for  the  pressures;  say,  30  pounds  per 
inch.  Then,  the  height  of  the  diagram  above  the  vacuum 
line  will  be  93  -r-  30  =  3. 1  in. 

The  length  of  the  diagram  is  immaterial;  assume  for  con- 
venience that  it  is  4  in.  Then,  /=  4  in.,  and  the  clearance 
=  4  X  .00  =  .24,  say  J  in.  Now  draw  the  diagram,  assuming 
that  both  expansion  and  compression  curves  are  equilateral 
hyperbolas  (see  Arts.  1161  and  1222).  By  measure- 
ment or  by  calculation,  the  mean  effective  pressure^  or  the 
M.  E.  P.,  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  740,  is  found  to  be  28.3  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

On  account  of  cylinder  condensation  and  other  losses,  the 
M.  E.  P.  given  by  the  theoretical  card  is  never  attained  by 
the  actual  engine.  To  find  the  probable  M.  E.  P.  of  the 
actual  engine,  the  M.  E.  P.  of  the  theoretical  card  must  be 
multiplied  by  a  factor,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon 
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the  style  of  engine.     A  good  authority  gives  the  following 
factors  for  the  types  of  engines  indicated : 

Simple  Engines.  Factor. 

Special  valve  gear,  engine  jacketed 0. 94. 

Good  ordinary  valves,   engine   jacketed,   large 

ports 0.90  to  .92. 

Ordinary  valve  gear,  unjacketed 0.80  to  .85. 

In  the  present  case,  we  will  assume  the  factor  to  be 
-85;  then,  the  probable  M.  E.  P.  is  28.3  X  .85  =  24  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  nearly. 

In  order  to  be  a  high-speed  engine,  the  piston  speed  should 
be  at  least  600  feet  per  minute.  Suppose  700  feet  per 
minute  is  assumed ;  then,  the  area  A  of  the  cylinder  equals 
.  __     33,000  X  horsepower  33,000  X  120  _  ^.._  ^ 

A  —  ^r-= — =r — =7 ; — : r  —  r-r ..    ,,, —  ii»)0.  7   SQ.    m. 

M.  E.  P.  X  piston  speed  24  X  700  ^ 

Then,  diameter  of  cylinder  =  rf=  17^  inches. 
For  convenience,  take  </=  17  in.     Then,  u4  =  227  sq.  in.. 

and  the  piston  speed  will  be  —^ ^^7 —  ~  '^'^^  ^^-  P^^  "^^'^* 

The  length  of  the  stroke  may  be  made  24  inches ;  hence, 

727  X  0 
the  number  of  revolutions  will  be  ■  ^     —  =  182  per  minute. 

The  diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound 
or  triple-expansion  engine  may  be  found  in  the  above 
manner  by  assuming  that  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.  In  this  case  the  factor  by  which  to 
multiply  the  theoretical  M.  E.  P.  to  obtain  the  probable 
M.  E.  P.  is  from  .7  to  .8  for  a  compound  and  .0  to  .7  for  a 
triple-expansion  engine.  The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  the 
high,  intermediate,  and  low-pressure  cylinders  being  deter- 
mined (see  Art.  1306),  the  diameter  of  the  high  and 
intermediate  cylinders  may  be  found  from  that  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.        

CYLrlNDERS   AND   STEAM   CHESTS. 
2082«     Fig.  741  is  an  example  of  a  cylinder  designed  for 
a  simple  slide-valve  engine.     The  front  head  A  is  cast  solid 
with  the  cylinder.     The  method  of  fastening  to  the  frame  B 
is  clearly  shown. 


L 
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The  principal  dimensions  of  this  cylinder  may  be  deter- 
mined  from  the  following  proportions  : 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

L  =  length  of  stroke  +  thickness  of  piston  +  twice  the 

piston  clearance. 
C  =  length  of  stroke  +  distance  from   outer  edge  to 

outer  edge  of  piston  rings  —  (,01  Z^  +  'l^^')* 

a  =  5.6  u 

b  =  4.2  u 

c  =  L 

d  =/. 

^  =  the  net  area  of  a  single  cylinder  head  bolt  whose 

A  P 
nominal  diameter  is  ^  =  ^  ^^^    , 

4,000  « 

where  A  =  the  area  of  cylinder  head  in  square  inches; 

P  =  the  steam  pressure ; 
n  =  the  number  of  bolts. 
The  pitch  of  the  bolts  may  be  from  4.6  to  h.h  inches,  but 
should  never  be  more  than  6  f. 
f  =1.6/. 
g  =  .04  Z?  + .  126'.     Take  the  nearest  nominal  size  pipe 

tap. 
h  =  twice  the  outside  diameter  of  drain  pipe. 
i  =  .0003-P-D+  .376',  where  P\.%  the  steam  pressure. 
If  the  steam    pressure  is  less  than    100  pounds 
make  -P=  100. 
j  =.86/. 
k  =4/. 
/  =.75/. 

i«  =  1.012? +.126'. 

n  =  m  +  (j  fy  never  less.     Here  e  is  the  nominal  diam- 
eter of  the  bolt. 
0  =  the  nominal  diameter  of  steam-chest  bolts.     The 

A'  P 

net  area  of  a  single  steam-chest  bolt  =  ■.  ^^   ,, 

where  A'  =  area  of  steam  chest, 

;/'  =  number  of  bolts  in  steam  chest 
p  =2.75^. 


.J 
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g  =  1.5  r. 

r  =1.25/. 

s  =  /.     This  is  required  only  when  the  length  of  the 

port  is  greater  than  12'. 
/  =1.25  /.     When  D  is  greater  than  24'  use  4  bolts  in 

the  standard  and  make  /  =  1. 1  u 
u  =  1.5  /. 
V  =  .25',  constant. 

2083«  Steam  Porta  and  PasBasea. — ^The  dimen- 
sions of  the  steam  ports^  exhaust  ports^  and  other  steam 
passages,  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  steam. 
The  ports  and  passages  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
steam  to  follow  up  the  advancing  piston  without  loss  of 
pressure.  The  maximum  allowable  velocity  of  the  steam  in 
the  passages,  when  they  are  short,  is  about  160  feet  per 
second.  But,  with  the  ordinary  ratio  between  the  length  of 
connecting-rod  and  length  of  crank,  the  average  velocity  is 
about  f  of  the  maximum.  Hence,  the  allowable  average 
velocities  are  100  to  125  feet  per  second  for  long  and  short 
passages,  respectively. 

Let  /=  length  of  port  in  inches; 
b  =  breadth  of  port  in  inches; 
A  =  area  of  cylinder ; 

5=  average  piston  speed  in  feet  per  second; 
V  =  average  velocity  of  steam  in  feet  per  second. 

Then,  area  of  port  X  velocity  of  steam  =  area  of  piston  X 
velocity  of  piston, 

or  lb  v^=.  A  Sy 

A  S 
whence,     /^  = .  (294.) 

Take  ^  =  100  for  long  indirect  passages,  and  125  for  short 
direct  passages. 

The  constant  100  may  be  used  for  7/  when  designing  plain 
slide-valve  engines  of  the  ordinary  type  which  cut  off  late 
in  the  stroke,  and  125  may  be  used  for  high-speed  engines 
with  early  cut-off,  and  for  the  Corliss  type. 
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The  area  of  the  exhaust  port  or  ports  may  be  from  If  to 
2^  times  the  area  of  a  steam  port. 

The  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  steam  pipe  is  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  area  of  the  steam  port;  likewise,  the 
area  of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
exhaust  port. 

The  length  /  of  the  port  may  be  .6  D  to  .9  /J  for 
slide-valve  engines,  and  about  .9  Z*  to  D  for  the  Corliss 
type. 

The  height  w.  Fig.  741,  of  the  valve  seat  must  be 
such  that  the  area  of  the  most  contracted  part  of  the 
exhaust  port  is  not  less  than  75^  of  the  area  of  the  steam 
port. 

2084.  Fig.  74:2  shows  a  design  for  a  cylinder  having 
the  steam  chest  cast  solid  with  it.     The  front  head  in  this 


case  is  a  separate  casting  fitted  to  the  cylinder  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  back  head.  The  heads,  which  are  cast  with- 
out ribs,  are  well  suited  for  cylinders  of  small  diameters. 
For  larger  diameters,  the  ribbed  heads  shown  in  Pig.  741  are 
better. 
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The  following  proportions  apply  to  Fig.  742: 

i  =  .0003  PD  +  . 375'. 

a  =  length  of  valve  +  travel  of  valve  -J-  twice  the  clear- 
ance between  valve  and  steam  chest  at  ends  of  valve 
travel. 

fi  =  the  valve  travel  +  length  of  valve  —  i'  to  y. 

c  =  i, 

/=  l.i5i. 

All    other    dimensions    are   to    be    determined    by  the 
proportions  given  for  Fig.  741. 
2085.     Fig.  743  ts  a  steam  chest  for  the  cylinder  shown 


ma.  74S, 
^  Fig.  711.     The  principal  dimensions  are  to  be  determined 
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by  the  following  proportions,  which  are  based  upon  the 
thickness  i  of  the  cylinder  walls,  and  upon  the  travel  and 
dimensions  of  the  valve : 

a  =  length  of  valve  +  travel  of  valve  +  twice  the  clear- 
ance between  the  valve  and  the  steam  chest  at  ends  of 
valve  travel. 

b  =  breadth  of  valve  +  twice  the  clearance  between  one 
end  of  valve  and  steam  chest. 

c  =  .76/. 

//=  2.76^,  where  o  is  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  steam- 
chest  bolts,  as  in  Fig.  741. 

^  =  .04  4/^+.  125'  for  all  areas  above  100  sq.  in.  A' 
=  area  of  steam  chest,  outside  measurement,  in 
square  inches. 

/=1.3^. 
^=.85/. 
h  =  height  of  valve  -f-  necessary  clearance. 

y  =  2.6/. 

/  =  .85f. 

Note. — When  the  area  of  the  steam-chest  cover  is  less  than  100 
square  inches,  its  thickness  e  may  be  equal  to  i.  When  the  area  of  the 
steam-chest  cover  exceeds  600  square  inches,  the  height  of  the  ribs 
should  be  8.6  /',  and  their  number  should  be  increased. 

2086.  Fig.  744  shows  a  design  for  a  steam-chest  cover 
when  the  steam -pipe  flange  is  on  one  side  of  the  steam 
chest.  Determine  the  thickness  e  by  the  same  formula  and 
rules  as  for  the  cover  in  Fig.  743.  The  other  dimensions 
are  found  as  follows: 

c  =  .76^. 
/=1.3^. 

y  =  2.Gr. 

r  =  6  ^. 

/  should  never  exceed  the  distance  in  inches  pven  by 

the  formula  \ -^  where  e^  is  the  numerator  of  the  frac- 

tion  expressing  the  thickness  of  the  cover  in  sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  and/^,  =  gauge  boiler  pressure. 
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ExAHPLB. — Plod  the  maximum  pitch  of  the  ribs  for  a  cover  ^' 
•  ttiftr  subjected  to  a  steam  pressure  of  160  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Pia.  TM. 
Solution. — Subatitntlng  In  the  formula  for/,  we  have 

2087.    Fig.  745  shows  a  Corliss  engine  cylinder  which 
nay  be  designed  according  to  the  following  proportions ; 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder.  *  =  1. 8  ^. 

<i  =  1.21i?  +  3^  +  1.86'.  j  =  e. 

i  =  .%D+ 1.1^'.  -6  =  1.2^. 

f  =  .048/?.  /  =  1.7  Jt +  2'— 1.3*-,  where 
f"  =  .079  D.  X  =  diameter  of  piston 

d=.17I>.  rod. 

^=.0003/'i?+.376',  if  boiler  l'  =  .nD,  about. 

pressure  is  above  100  >m  =  .2SZ>. 

lb. ;     otherwise,    e=  »  =  .32  Z?. 

.03.D+.87B'.  ^  =  1.25^. 

f=.Sie.  •  p  =  l.Ze. 

g=.ir.  q=.25D. 

k=zb  +  ^(c-^g).  y'=.32Z). 

*'  =  -t  r  =  !.%€. 
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t  =  (see  note),  s  =  1.5  c. 

u  =  c,  take  nearest  standard 

size  boh. 
V  =  1.3c,takeneareststand- 

ard  size  bolt. 
af=:  1.7  x  + 2.26*,  where  x 

=  diameter    of    piston 

rod. 


t  is  to  be  made  according 
to  Table  54,  Art.  2072. 
Bolts  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  same 
Ubie. 


In  this  cylinder  the  stuffing-box  6'  is  a  separate  piece  that 
is  to  be  bolted  to  the  cylinder  head. 

Fig.  746  shows  a  cylinder  head  that  is  suitable  for  cylin- 


ders of  small  diameter.     Its  thickness  may  be  the  same  as 
the  thickness  of  the  cylinder. 


CRANK-SHAFTS. 
20S6.     The  general  methods  of  computing  the  dimen- 
sions of    crank-shafts,   given   in   Arts.    1990  to    1992, 
should  be  used  for  all  important  cases,  since  account  is  there 
taken  of  all  the  principal  stresses. 

Several  instances  have  occurred  where  the  shafts  of  large 
engines  proved  failures,  because  ihcy  were  calculated  from 
some  simple  approximate  formula,  and  made  too  small.  In 
one  case  a  shaft  15  inches  in  diameter  broke,  causing  great 
damage;  it  was  found  that  had  it  heun  calculated  by  the 
nicthods  g^ven  in  the  above-named  articles,  the  shaft  would 
hive  been  1^  inches  in  diameter. 
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When  a  series  of  different  siies  of  engines  of  the  same 
type  are  to  be  built,  faowcTcr,  it  may  be  assomed  tiiat  they 
will  run  under  abont  the  same  conditions.  In  snch  a  case 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  above  general  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  crank-shaft,  and  short  empirical  formnlas  may  be 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  best  makers. 

For  high-speed  automatic  short -stroke  engines,  the  follow- 
ing formula  corresponds  with  good  [vacticc: 

d=.UD  +  i',  (2©5.) 

where  li  is  the  diameter  of  shaft  and  D  =  the  diameter  of 
cylinders. 

For  Che  Corliss  type,  in  which  the  stroke  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  twice  the  diameter, 

J=.3il?  +  ii',  (206.) 

when  £>  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  18  inches.     When  D  b 
less  than  16  inches, 

J=^I>.  (207.) 

A  solid  forged  double  crank  is  shown  in  F^.  747.  The 
crank,  or  cranks,  are 
forged  in  the  main  shaft, 
as  shown. 

The  following  formula, 
given  by  Unwin,  may  be 
used  to  find  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  at  journals: 

(298.) 


=w 


u 


=  4.55 


where  //  is  the  indicated  horsepower,  and  jVthe  revolutions 
per  minute  of  shaft. 
The  proper  cross-section  b  h  ot  the  crank  web  may  be 

obtained  from  the  formula: 


!i  //'  =  .'.)  ,1'  to  </'. 


(298^) 


Usually,  i>  - 


J  i/  to  .8  ./;  whence, 
/(  —  1.U5  t/  to  1.3  ^ 
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2089«  Crank-Pins. — These  are  really  end  journals, 
and  may  be  calculated  by  formulas  241  and  242,  Art. 
1975*  There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  towards 
larger  diameters  and  smaller  ratios  between  length  and 
diameter.  Hence,  in  modern  engine  design,  the  pins  are 
made  much  larger  than  mere  strength  would  require. 

The  diameter  of  the  crank-pin  in  marine  engine  practice 
(see  Fig.  747)  is  made  equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  journal.     That  is,  in  Fig.  747, 

In  this  case  the  length  of  the  pin  subjected  to  pressure 
may  be, 

7=1.1  d, 

209O*     Fig.  748  shows  a  style  of  crank  much  used  on 


Fig.  748. 

slow-speed  engines,  such  as  the  Corliss  type.     The  dimen 
sions  are  to  be  computed  by  the  following  proportions: 

/?=  diameter  of  engine  cyl-   b  =1.75^. 

inder.  c   =  .045  rt^+  .0025'. 

d  =  diameter  of  crank-shaft  ^'  =  .28  D. 

=  .5Z?«  e   =  .25',  constant. 

a  zzid.  f  =.375^. 
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^  is   found  by  drawing  the  /   =  .86i?+.6'forcylinder 

lines  tangent  to  >  and  diameters    of     26'   or 

i.  less,    and    l=d'    for 

/(    =\.Zbd'.  cylinder   diameters 

(    =  1.125  (/.  greater  than  36'. 

2091.  Modern  high-speed  engines  require  counter- 
weighting,  and  the  crank  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  disk, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  749. 

The  disk  is  hollowed  out,  as  shown,  but  a  portion  of  the 


material  is  left  in  the  side  opposite  the  crank-pin,  to  form 
the  counterweight  which,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  counter- 
acts the  centrifugal  force  resulting  from  the  rotation  of  the 
crank-pin  and  rotating  end  of  connecting-rod.  The  counter- 
weight is  a  separate  part  of  the  disk  proper,  it  being  only 
cast  to  the  hub  a.  It  is  thus  made  to  allow  for  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  casting  in  the  larger  crank  dieks. 
The  width  of  the  split  is  J  inch  for  engines  of  48-inch  stroke 
or  less,  and  1  inch  for  all  larger  sizes. 

The  following  proportions  represent  the  practice  of  good 
engine  builders: 
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The  unit  is  </,  the  diameter  of  the  crank-shaft. 


a  =1.75^. 
b  =1.125^. 


g  =.875^. 

/  =  .52^/+  1'  for  cylinder 
diameters  up  to  26', 
above  that  size  make 

m  =.  045  rf+.  0626'. 


d'z=z,md. 

e   =  2  r. 

/  =c. 

i    =  should  be  given  such  a    ;/   =  1.35^'. 

value     that    the    con-     ^    =  r. 

necting-rod    will    have    D  ^^r •\-b. 

about  \'  clearance. 

Note.—/  is  a  plate  held  to  end  of  pin  by  tap  bolt ;'  o  is  the  radius  of 
all  fiUets  except  tnat  of  the  boss  /. 


THE   PISTON. 
2092*     Engine  pistons  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.    For  small  engines,  that  is,  for  cylinder  diameters  less 
than  8'  or  10',  the  piston  is  often  a  solid  disk  of  cast  iron. 


Fig.  760. 

The  HoUoiKr  Piston* — A  form  of  piston  that  is  much 
used  for  small  engines  is  shown  in  Fig.  750.     It  consists 


J/.  /;.  ///.— i^ 
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simp]y  of  a  hollow  circular  disk  of  cast  iron.  The  packing 
rings  s,  s  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  split  and  sprung 
into  place.  Their  elasticity  causes  them  to  press  against  the 
cylinder  walls  and  thus  prevent  the  leakage  of  steam. 

The  following  proportions  will  give  dimensions  suitable 
for  this  piston: 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

a   =.2D+1.5'. 

b  =  diameter  of  piston  rod. 

b'  ~Z6. 

c   =.18*/3^-.1876'. 

e   =.75c. 

r   =.5c. 

p    =  core  plug. 
Number  of  ribs  =  .08  {D  +  34). 

2093.  Tbe  Bullt-Vp  Piston.— The  piston  shown  ia 
Fig.  751  is  made  in  two  parts;  the  main  part  A  is  called  the 
spider ;  the  follower  plate  B  is  bolted  to  it. 


The  spider  U  cast  hollow,  with  radiating  arms  and  lugs 
for  the  follower-plate  bolts  (.     The  split  cast-iron  bull  ring 
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i  is  placed  around  the  spider  and  is  supported  by  the  steel 
springs  (f,  which  are  in  turn  supported  by  the  brass  studs _/^ 
The  bull  ring  forms  a  support  for  the  packing  rings  s,  s. 

The  dimensions  of  this  piston  are  given  by  the  following 
proportions : 


D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in 

a  =  .18y^^-.1875'. 

b  =  .i5a. 

c  =  .G5a. 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod. 


.06  Z> 


/=a- 


inches. 
^=.  .5/. 
//  =  .2Z>4-l.fi'. 
i  =  a-  .n5'. 

n 
n  =  number  of  ribs  =  .08  {D 
+  34). 


Flo.  m. 
2094.     Another   form   of  built-up   piston  is  shown  in 
Fig.  im. 
The  proportions  to  be  used  for  this  piston  are : 
i)  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

a  =  .  18  V^^  —  .1876*.  d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod. 

*  =  1.25«  d'='id. 

t-.tia.  <  =1.35  «. 
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/=  3.75rt. 

a=%.5a. 

^=^-.125'. 

n  =  number  of  ribs 

A  =  .3/?+1.6'. 

+  34). 

*  =  a-.136'. 

.08(1} 


The  Solid  Piston. — A  form  of  piston  much 
used  in  loconaotive 
practice  is  shown  in 
Fig.  753.  It  may 
be  made  of  cast 
iron,  but  is  usually 
a  steel  casting. 

Suitable  propor- 
tions for  a  cast-iron 
piston  are; 

£>  =  diameter  of 
cylinder  in.  inches. 


r  =  1.5  (.18^/2^ -.1875'). 
A  =.2D  +  1.5'. 


Fia.  TSa. 

a  =.oelf. 

b  =.\%D. 

c  =.  15 />-f- 1.125'. 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod.  r  =  .be. 

If  it  is  a  steel  casting,  use  the  following  proportions: 

a  =.05D.  d'=  X.lbd. 

b  =.076 A  e  =  1.3  {.IS  i/^D -  .IS75'). 

c  =.15^  +  1.135'.  /(  =.2Z>+1.5'. 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod.  r  =  .he. 

Since  the  piston  is  solid,  the  rings  must  be  cut  and 
sprung  to  place.  The  form  of  the  cylinder  head  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  piston,  so  as  to  make  the  clearance 
small. 


2096.  Fig.  754  shows  a  steel-casting  piston  designed 
for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  marine  engine.  The 
dotted  lines  show  how  the  cylinder  head  is  made  in  order  to 
fit  closely  around  the  piston.  The  conical  form  is  given  the 
piston  in  order  to  increase  its  strength. 
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The  following  proportions  will  give  suitable  dimensions 
for  this  piston  for  cylinders  from  7'  to  50'  in  diameter: 
D  =  diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder  in  inches. 
a~.\  Z)+1.5'. 
h  =  \/WD  —  7.fi'. 

c  =  .iv7r 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod 

</'=1.63*/. 

^  =  .225VS  +  .636'. 


g=.07D. 

A  is  to  be  found  by  trial  with  the  center  on  the  line  A  B. 

*  =  1.73/+. 1876'. 

/  =  diameter  of  threaded  end  of  piston  rod. 


a 
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A  piston  suitable  for  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure 
cylinders  of  the  engine  for  which  the  piston  in  Fig.  754  is 
designed  is  shown  in  Fig.  755.  To  compute  the  dimensions 
for  this  piston,  take  the  dimensions  a,  b,  c,  d,  d',  e,  f,  k,  I, 
and  r,  the  same  as  for  the  high-pressure  piston  in  Fig.  754. 
If  the  engine  is  compound,  let  D'  represent  the  diameter  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  in  inches,  and  make  j=  .03  Jy. 


If  a  triple-expansion  engine,  let  D"  represent  the  diameter 
of  the  intermediate  cylinder,  and  compute  s  as  before,  using 
the   value  found  for  both   intermediate   and   low-pressure 
pistons.     Make  the  remaining  dimensions  as  follows: 
w  =  1.8t/. 
n    is  to  be  found  by  trial  with  the  center  on  the   line 

representing  the  bottom  edge  of  the  piston, 
c  is  to  be  found  by  trial  with   the   center  on   the   line 
AB. 

where    /?,    is    the    diameter    of    the 
cylinder     for     which     the     piston     is 
)  made. 

At  O  and  P,  Fig.  755,  arc  shown  methods   of  attaching 
the  packing  rings  to  large  pistons  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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rings  may  be  removed  for  inspection  or  repairs  without  tak- 
mg  the  piston  out  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  a  very  important 
advantage  in  many  cases,  especially  for  marine  work,  where 
the  pistons  are  often  very  heavy,  and  facilities  for  handling 
them  poor. 


PISTON  PACKING. 

2097.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  turn  the  piston  to 
exactly  fit  the  cylinder  at  all  temperatures ;  therefore,  the 
piston  is  made  slightly  smaller  than  the  cylinder  bore, 
and  some  form  of  packing  is  used  to  prevent  the  steam 
from  leaking  through  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
walls. 

The  simplest  and  about  the  best  form  of  packing,  par- 
ticularly for  small  pistons,  is  a  cast-iron  ring  shown  in  cross- 
section  at  Sy  Sf  Figs.  750  and  752.  The  rings  are  generally 
of  uniform  thickness.  Many  makers,  however,  prefer  to 
make  the  thickness  where  the  rings  are  cut  about  half  the 
thickness  at  the  opposite  side. 

The  proportions  used  for  the  spring  packing  rings  shown 
in  Figs.  750  and  752  are  as  follows: 

Thickness  and  depth  of  rings  the  same  and  equal  to 

.135i^^2^-.14', 

where  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

At  A  and  C,  Fig.  750,  the  packing  for  the  pistons  shown 
in  Figs.  754  and  755  is  shown  in  .detail.  In  addition  to  the 
dimensions  given  in  connection  with  the  pistons,  the  following 
proportions  are  to  be  used : 

*=3'.  /=9'.  /=.0G25'. 

Details  of  the  packing  shown  in  the  section  O  of  Fig.  755 
are  shown  in  Fig.  766  at  B  and  D.  The  proportions  applying 
here  are: 

*  =  3'.  /  =  .  09375'. 

The  length  of  the  segments  should  be  about  15',  and  two 
springs  are  placed  behind  each  segment.     The  packing  rings 
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sboim  in  Pig.  756  are  usually  of  cast  iron,  and  the  springs  of 
steel. 
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209S.  Fig.  T57  shows  Tripp's  patent  piston  packing. 
The  rings  S,  J>  are  made  of  .cast  iron,  split  so  as  to  spring 
outwards  against  the  cylinder  walls.  They  arc  supported  by 
an  adjustable  ring  B,  which  is  made  with  conical  surfaces, 
and  against  which  the  packing  rings  bear.  The  pressure  of 
the  steam  against  the  packing  ring  forces  it  against  this 
conical  surface,  thus  tending  to  open  the  ring  out  and  make 
it  press  against  the  cylinder.  The  spiral  springs  t,  t  are  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  packing  rings  in  place  when  they 
are  not  acted  on  by  the  steam  pressure. 

2099.  Fig-  758  shows  a  style  of  ring  packing  much  used 
for  piston  valves.  ./4  is  a  split  or  sectional  cast-iron  ring, 
which  is  forced  out  against  the  walls  of  the  cylindrical  valve 


swt  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  m  the  spaces  a,  a  between 
tile  overhanging  parts  of  the  ring  and  the  main  part  of  the 
piston  or  valve.  

PISTON  RODS. 
2100.     The  piston  rod  is  subjected  alternately  to  tension 
and  compression.     If  the  rod  is  short  in  comparison  to  its 
diameter,  it  may  be  calculated  as  though  simply  subjected 
to  tension  or  compression. 
Let  d  =  diameter  of  rod ; 

/  =  greatest  pressure  per  square  inch  on  piston; 
Dr=.  diameter  of  cylinder; 
/  =  length  of  rod; 

5  =  safe  crushing  strength  or  tensile  strength,  which 
ever  may  be  smaller. 
Then,  ^nd* S=  \r.  L^ p. 


-d/1 
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For  wrought  iron  the  strengfth  in  compression  is  least,  and 
a  safe  value  for  5  is  3, COO  pounds.  For  steel  the  safe 
strength  in  tension  is  least,  and  5  may  be  taken  at  about 
7,200  pounds.  These  values  give  a  factor  of  safety  of  10 
to  12. 

Substituting  the  value  of  S, 

d=.01G7D/}     (wrought  iron) ; )  (300  ) 

^=  .0118  Z>  4/7     (steel).  > 

2101  •  When  the  length  of  the  piston  rod  is  great  in 
comparison  with  its  diameter,  it  is  liable  to  buckle,  and 
must  be  treated  as  a  long  column.  Therefore,  formula 
119,  Art.  1411,  may  be  used  in  such  cases. 

A  simpler  formula  may,  however,  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Let  P  =  maximum  load  on  piston  rod ; 

P^  =  load  which  will  just  cause  the  rod  to  begin  to 

buckle ; 
k  =  factor  of  safety  =  10. 

The  symbols  /,  d,  />,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  given  above, 
E  —  ooefHcient  of  elasticity  of  material  of  rod. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  rod  =  —ttt'* 

64: 

According  to  Weisbach, 


Then,       /'.=  10^=(fj£/=£(|^y.„. 

But  P^^itiyp; 

hence,         P.  =  ^^^  =  E  (f^)'  X  (^), 


or 


For  wrought  iron,  take  /s=  25,000,000,  and  for  steel  = 
30,000,000. 

Then,  ^  =.  04  y'^TA?^,  for  wrought  iron ; )  /ooi  * 

similarly,  ^  =  .038  \^l^l^,  for  steel.         )  ^         *' 
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2102.     For  some  values  of  the  ratio  -^,  formulas  300 

and  301  should  give  the  same  diameter  of  rod.     To  deter- 
mine this  ratio,  we  proceed  as  follows : 

The  first  of  the  formulas  301  may  be  written  as  follows 
by  squaring  both  members  of  the  equation: 

^•  =  .0016/?/i/7, 

or  d  =  .0016  D -^  i/p. 

But,  from  formula  300  for  wrought  iron, 

d  =  .0167Z>i//. 

Hence,  .0016i?^4// =  .01C7Z>4/7, 

and    2  =  TvjvjT"  =  1^>  nearly,  for  wrought-iron  rod. 

Similarly,  -i  =  '  =  8.2,  for  steel. 

u        ,0oo 

The  length  /  of  the  rod  is  known  approximately  as  soon 

as  the  cylinder  is  designed.     For   calculation,  the   length 

should  be  taken  between  the  points  where  the  rod  enters 

the  piston  and  where  it  enters  the  cross-head. 

To  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  proceed  as  follows: 

First  find  the  diameter  by  formula  300*     If  the  rod  is 

of  wrought  iron  and  the  ratio  -n  (using  the  value  of  d  just 

found)  is  less  than  lOJ,  the  value  of  d  is  correct.     If  the 

ratio  ^  exceeds  10^,   calculate   d  by  formula  301.     The 

same  process  is  applicable  to  a  steel  rod,  except  that  the 

discriminating  ratio  is  ^  =  8. 2. 

Example. — Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  piston  rod  21 
inches  long,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  13  inches,  and  the 
steam  pressure  90  lb. 

Solution.— By  formula  300, 

d=  .0167  Di/p-  .0167  X  13  X  /»0  =  %ti' 

I       21 

Since  ^  =  |—  is  less  than  10|,  the  value  found  is  correct.    Ans. 
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Supposing  the  rod  to  be  of  steel,  the  diameter  would  be 
from  formula  300, 

rf=.0118/>4//  =  .0118x  134/90=  1.46  inches. 

/        21 
But  -J  =  zt-tt:  is  greater  than  8.2:    hence,   formula  301 
a       1.46 

must  be  used. 

=  .038  iX  13"  X  21''  X  90  =  1. 934  =  l|f '.     Ans. 


APPROXIMATB  FORMULAS  FOR  PISTON  RODS. 

2103.  In  many  cases  the  length  of  the  piston  rod  is 
about  twice  the  cylinder  diameter ;  that  is,  /  =  2  D, 
Substitute  this  value  of  /  in  formula  3OI9  and  take 
/=80  lb. 

Then,  for  wrought  iron, 

rf  =  .04 ^4Z>*  X  80  =  .  169 Z>  =  -^,  nearly. 

For  steel, 

rf=.038f^4Z>*X  80  =  .161Z>=^Z>. 

Many  engine  builders  thus  make  the  diameter  of  the 
piston  rod  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of  the  cylinder  diameter. 

This  fraction  (-v^)  may  be  as  small  as  -^  in   exceptional 

cases,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  may  be  as  large  as  \  or  f. 

In  the  best  modern  practice,  however,  -^  is  about  ^  or  \. 

2104.  Connection   of  Rod    to   Piston. — Modes  of 

fastening  the  piston  rod  to  the  piston  are  shown  in  Figs. 
750  to  755.  The  end  of  the  rod  is  tapered  and  threaded  to 
receive  a  nut,  or  it  is  riveted.  The  taper  may  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  from  tj^^  to  \.  The  cross-section  of  the  rod  at 
root  of  threads  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  tensile  strength 
of  5,000  lb.  per  scj.  in.  for  wrought  iron  and  7,000  lb.  for 
steel.     Letting  d^  =  diameter  of  rod  at  root  of  thread, 
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^d*  X  5,000  =  7-^/  foJ*  wrought  iron; 
^d*  X  7,000  =  jjy'p  for  steel; 

Or,  rf,  =  .  014  Z>  V7  for  wrought  iron ;     )        (302  ) 

rf,  =  .  012/?  4/7  for  steel.  ) 

The  rods  with  a  collar  forged  on  to  bear  against  the  piston 
are  much  to  be  preferred  for  heavy  pressures.  When  the 
section  of  a  rod  is  to  be  reduced  it  is  important,  especially 
for  a  steel  rod,  that  a  liberal  fillet  be  provided,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  751,  so  as  to  leave  no  sharp  corners. 


CONNECTING-RODS. 

2105.  The  connecting-rod  is  subjected  to  various  and 
severe  stresses,  the  calculation  of  which  is  difficult  and  com- 
plicated, and  the  formulas  derived  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations are,  therefore,  somewhat  unreliable. 

The  proportions  for  connecting-rods  given  below  are 
based  on  the  results  of  practical  experience  of  standard 
engine  builders.  Fig.  759  shows  a-  style  of  rod  that  gives 
excellent  results  in  stationary  work.  The  cross-head  end  is 
Gorged  solid,  and  cut  out  for  the  brasses,  which  are  made 
without  top  and  bottom  flanges  on  one  side,  so  that  they 
can  be  slipped  into  the  rod.  The  brasses  are  held  in  place 
and  adjusted  by  the  steel  wedge  w^  and  the  adjusting  screws 
^i'  The  brasses  on  the  cross-head  end  of  connecting-rods 
are  seldom  babbitted,  as  experience  shows  that  it  gives 
unsatisfactory  results. 

The  crank  end  of  the  rod  is  made  fork-shaped,  so  that  the 
brasses  can  be  put  on  to  the  crank-pin  and  then  slipped  into 
the  rod  from  the  end.  If  the  wrist-pin  can  not  be  removed 
from  the  cross-head,  such  a  construction  must  also  be  used 
for  the  cross-head  end  of  the  rod.  The  bolt  B,  which  is 
turned  and  fitted  in  a  reamed  hole,  holds  the  brasses,  which 
are  adjusted  by  a  steel  wedge  and  screws,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  cross-head  end.  The  crank-pin  brasses  are 
babbitted,  as  shown. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  rod  are  to  be  made  according  to 
the  following  proportions,  which  are  suitable  for  a  rod  of 
either  steel  or  wrought  iron : 

For  the  wrist-pin  (cross-head  pin)  end: 

i^=  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

^=.2Z?  =  diameter     of       I  =  ,035D+ .25'. 

wrist-pin.  m  =  .  625  d, 

a-\A%d.  n  =  d, 

^=1.125rf-f.375'.  o  =  ,VZbd. 

c=:,Ud+  .126'.  /  =  .26  Z>-f  .5'  for  cylinders 

f'=:.75^+.125'.  up  to   26' in   diameter, 

^  =  .125^/.  and/  =  .28Z>    for  cyl- 

/=1.92^/.  inders     above     26'     in 

S-  IZlbd.  diameter. 

h  =  2.25  d.  y  =  .  155  Z>  -f  .0625'. 

^'  =  1.35^/.  ^'=.17Z>-f  .0625'. 

^  =  .625^/.  r=1.75rf. 

Taper  of  adjusting  wedges  =  H'  per  foot. 

For  the  crank-pin  end : 

^=  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

<^'=  .28Z>  =  diameter    of     /  =  .26  Z>-f  .5'  for  cylinders 
crank-pin.  up   to   26'  in   diameter, 

fi-.Ud'.  and  p  =  .2% D  for   cyl- 

^'=.75flf'.  inders     above     26'     in 

*  = .  1  Z>  -f  .  4376'.  diameter. 

^  =  •625*.  y=(.155Z>+.0625)|/4  i 

f-zzd*  A.  K'  which     L  —  length     of 

^=  2  25  ^'  connecting-rod  and  5  = 

^=  1.35  £/'  length  of  stroke. 

i-%,%Ud\  r  =  .375*. 

^=  625^'  ^  ~  1.5^. 

/  =  .036  i?  + .  25'.  /  =  .  02  />  +  .  0625'. 

m  =  %d'.  "  =  *• 

»  =  rf'.  ^'  =  *- 

<»  =  .ia5rf'.  tt'  =  .17/>>+.0C25* 

x=  .%b. 


in 
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For  dimensions  of  the  nut  and  locking  collar,  see  Art 

1946. 

Taper  of  adjusting  wedge,  1^'  per  foot. 

2106.  In  Fig.  7G0  is  shown  a  strap  end  connecting-rod, 
The  straps  c^  and  r,  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  rods  by 
means  of  the  gibs  a^  and  a^  and  the  cotters  6^  and  ^,.  The 
cotters  are  held  in  place  by  the  set-screws  s^  and  s^.  Small 
steel  blocks,  shown  between  the  ends  of  the  set-screws  and 
the  cotters,  are  used  to  prevent  injury  of  the  cotter  by  the 
set-screws. 

The  rod,  cotters,  gibs,  and  straps  may  be  made  of  either 
wrought  iron  or  steel.  The  crank-pin  brasses  are  shown 
babbitted,  and  wrist-pin  brasses  without  babbitt.  The 
brasses  are  adjusted  by  means  of  the  cotters,  which  draw 
the  straps  farther  on  to  the  rod  when  they  are  driven  in. 

The  dimensions  for  the  rod  shown  in  Fig.  760  are  given  by 
the  following  proportions: 

For  wrist-pin  end, 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

d=  MD—  diameter  of  wrist- 


//  = 


,hx 


pm. 

g     c 

n  =  .  155  Z>  +  . 0625'. 

• 

t 

.32x 
~     h   ' 

X 

;r  ——;/*  —  a   factor   for   use 
4 

k 

in    finding    proportions 

~  \,%d' 

below. 

I 

-.375*. 

a  -  .75^/+.  125'. 

m 

=  1. 35 // for  wrist-pins  up 

rt'=  .75r/+.125'. 

to   3.5'   in    diameter, 

0       s^'l.bx. 

and/^/—  1. 48  «  for  pins 

c       rllSb. 

above  3. 5'  in  diameter. 

c-  .Vlhd. 

0 

=  .25*. 

f-  .  26  7)+.  5' for  cylinders 

P 

=  .33*. 

up   t(^    26'  in    diameter. 

<1 

=  1.125^  for  wrist-pins 

and  f  —  rl^  D   for   cyl- 

up to  3.5'  in  diameter, 

inders     above      26'     in 

and  q  =  4',  constant. 

diameter. 

for  pins  above  3.5' in 

Lr-  1.3;/. 

diameter. 
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r  =  n, 

/  =  1,35  d. 
The  taper  of  the  cotter  is  i'  per  foot. 

Proportions  for  the  crank-pin  end : 
D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 


v  =  .125d. 


d'      .28  Z?      diameter    of 

.      .32^ 

crank-pin. 

'         A    • 

n'z=l,ln,     («  =  .155  Z>  + 
.0625^) 

k  —         ,  —  same    as  wrist- 

\.o  it 

x*  —  —  n'*  —  a  factor  used 
4 

pin  end. 
/  =  .375/>. 

below. 

/«-1.3^'. 

a  =.75d'. 

0  =.25/>. 

a'=,75d\ 

/  =  .,33  b. 

b  =|/2.5;r'. 

q  —  same  values  as  for  wrist- 

^r'  =  .25/>. 

pin  end. 

e  =  .126d\ 

r  =  1.1 «. 

/  =  .26  2?  for  cylinder  di- 

s  =  ,125d'. 

ameters  up  to  26^,  and 

t  =  1.35^'. 

/= .  28  D  for  cylinders 

V  =  .125'  (constant). 

above     20'   in    diam- 

7t/=.02Z)  +  .0G25'. 

eter. 
g  z=z  1.3;/  =  same  as  wrist- 
pin  end. 

//  = .. 


;/' 


=  n  W ^  -  .  22' Y    where 

L  =  length  of  rod  and 
i>  =  stroke,  both  in 
inches. 


Taper  of  cotter,  f  per  foot. 

2107.  Fig.  761  shows  a  connecting-rod  with  marine 
ends.  For  marine  engines,  and  in  some  cases  for  stationary 
engines,  the  cross-head  end  is  forked  as  shown.  For  most 
stationary  work,  however,  the  cross-head  end  is  not  forked, 
and  a  solid,  or  strap,  end  is  often  used  with  a  marine  crank- 
pin  end.  The  brasses  are  held  to  the  ends  of  the  rod,  which 
are  forged  T  shaped,  by  turned  bolts.  These  bolts  pass 
through  steel  or  wrought-iron  caps  and  the  brasses.  Liners 
are  fitted  between  the  two  parts  of  each  brass,   and  when 
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the  brasses  become  worn  the  liners  are  taken  out  and  either 
filed  or  planed  down,  thus  allowing  the  brasses  to  be  tight- 
ened. The  crank-pin  brasses  are  babbitted,  and  the  brass 
is  chipped  out  between  the  babbitt  blocks,  so  that  there 
will  be  bearing  only  on  the  babbitt.  This  is  common 
practice  in  marine  work,  but  is  seldom  done  in  stationary- 
work. 

The  liners  in  the  crank-pin  end  are  secured  by  small  pins 
/„  which  pass  through  the  liner  and  project  into  the 
holes  //j,  shown  in  the  view  of  the  brass  given  at  A,  B  is 
a  view  of  one  of  the  wrist-pin  brasses.  The  rod  and  caps 
are  usually  made  of  steel,  although  wrought  iron  may  be 
used. 

The  dimensions  for  the  rod  shown  in  Fig.  7C1  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  following  proportions  : 


a  =  -/.0004-/4/*,  where  A  =  area  of  piston  and  P  =■  the 
boiler  pressure. 

a'  ^a  It  -P —  -05^ )»  where  L  =  length  of  rod  and  5  = 

stroke. 
h  =1.3^/. 

c  =  .la. 
^  =  Ja. 
d  =  diameter  of  cross-pin. 

f  =  .35^. 

g  -\Ac. 

h  =  area  of  bolts  at  bottom  of  thread  =  .00008  A  P  for 
steel  and  .0001  A  P  for  wrought  iron,  where  A  = 
area  of  cylinder  and  /*=  boiler  pressure, 

I  =1.6A. 

*'  =.875*. 
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i  =.05£r  +  .O625'. 
/  =.05rf+•0626^ 
iP  =  /. 
fn  =  1.1  a'. 

o'^.iSa  +  .m^s. 

P  to  fit  cross-head,  i.  e.,  2-5+  .25^,  where  7?=  diame- 
ter of  piston  rod. 
^  =  length  of  wrist-pin  as  made  for  cross-head. 

J  =1.35j8r. 
t  =.35r. 

«'  =  1.5;r. 

^  =  .00004  AP  for  steel,  and  .00005  A  P  for  wrought 

iron. 
y  -Md. 

^  =  diameter  of  wrist-pin  as  made  for  cross-head.  Fig.  7G3. 

.  Note.— .jr  and  A  should  be  taken  as  the  diameter  of  the  nearest 
^^jfer  size  of  bolt,  and  the  diameter  of  that  bolt  should  be  used  as  the 
^Dit  where  proportions  are  given  in  terms  of  -r  or  ^ 

This  rod  may  be  used  with  the  cross-head  shown  in  Fig. 
'^3.  If  the  rod  is  used  for  a  compound  or  triple-expansion 
^^gine,  design  it  for  the  cylinder  that  does  the  most  work, 
3nd  make  the  rods  alike  for  all  cylinders.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  cross-head. 

Proportions  for  locknuts  to  be  made  as  shown  in  Art. 
1946.  The  dowel-pins  d^  are  used  to  keep  the  bolt  from 
turning  with  the  nut. 

The  distance  between  the  bolts  should  be  such  that  the 
brass  will  be  about  i  inch  thick  at  the  thinnest  part  between 
^e  bolt  and  the  pin. 
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CROSS-HEADS. 

21  OS.  The  cross-liead  pin  is  a  simple  neck  journal 
supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  designed  by  the  rules  given  under  the  head  of 
journals. 

Cross-heads  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some  of 
the  most  important  of  which,  together  with  proportions  for 
their  design,  are  given  below.  Fig.  7G2  shows  a  cross-head 
much  used  on  Corliss  and  similar  engines.  It  is  composed 
of  a  cast-iron  box  with  a  boss  for  the  piston  rod,  and  bosses 
for  the  wrist-pin.  The  wrist-pin  is  steel  or  wrought  iron, 
with  the  ends  turned  tapering  so  as  to  fit  snugly  into  the 
cross-head.  It  is  held  by  a  nut  and  washer,  and  has 
a  projecting  part  y  which  is  drilled  for  an  oil  cup. 
Holes  are  drilled  into  the  pin,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  oil  to  the  connecting-rod 
brasses. 

Boss  gibs  g^  are  fitted  to  the  cross-head  on  tapered  ways, 
and  these  gibs  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  bolts  Z^. 
The  gibs  shown  on  the  cross-head  have  cylindrical  bearing 
surfaces,  but  a  gib  is  shown  at  A  with  the  bearing  surface 
V  shaped.  The  guides  are  made  either  cylindrical  or  V 
shaped,  to  correspond  to  the  gibs. 

The  following  proportions  give  dimensions  for  designing 
the  cross-head  shown  in  Fig.  7G2: 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod. 

a  must  be  found  by  making  a  scale  drawing  of  the  con- 
necting-rod in  its  extreme  position.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  rod  will  clear  the  gibs,  and  also 
the  guides,  for  all  positions. 

c    =2.125^. 

d'  =2d 

d'  =  2.125  d 

e   =..0lZ>+.5'. 
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/  =  .  357/?  + 1.625'  for  cylinders  up  to  2(j'  in  diameter, 
and/=  .376 /?+ 1'  for  cylinders  larger  than  26' 
in  diameter. 

^  =  3^  +  . 225  Z>+ 1.376'. 

A=.04Z?+.5625'. 

i  =.6^. 

y=.015Z>+.126'. 

*=.04Z>+.3125'. 

/  =.08Z>  +  .625/ 

w  =  .12Z?+.125'. 

«=.06Z>+6'. 
»'  =  «. 

0  =.19r. 
/  =  .625r. 
y  =  2.126  r. 

^  =  .26Z>+.6^  for  cylinders  up  to  26'  in  diameter^ 
and  /  =  28  Z?  for  cylinders  above  26'  in  diame- 
ter. 

»  =  .05/>+.626'. 

«'  =  .043/>+.8126'. 

»  =  1.76j. 

^  =  plug  for  oil  hole 
-^  =  .5^. 

Taper  of  gibs  1.6'  per  foot. 

for  cylinders  above  20'  in  diameter  the  gibs  should  be 
ribbed. 

This  cross-head  is  designed  to  be  used  with  a  solid-end 
^nnecting-rod ;  see  Fig.  759. 

2109.  Pig.  763  shows  a  style  of  cross-head  used  mostly 
'or  marine  work.  The  wrist-pin  is  in  two  parts  a^,  a^,  forged 
^Hd  with  the  block  i„  which  is  of  either  wrought  iron  or 
steel.  This  cross-head  requires  a  forked-end  connecting-rod 
*wnilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  761.  The  bearing  surfaces  are 
Composed  of  two  cast-iron  shoes  fastened  to  the  block  by 


I 

L 
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bolts.     These  shoes  ar 
tailed  into  and  raised  ; 


!  babbitted,  the  babbitt  being  dove- 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  iron. 


so  that  no  wear  will  come  directly  on  the  iron.     The  piston 
rod  is  tapered  in  the  block  and  fastened  with  a  mil. 

The   dimensions   of   this    cross-head   are   based    on   the 
following  proportions: 

£*  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 
d^=  diameter  of  piston  rod. 
a  =  X.lbd. 

c  =-/.oo()5.-r7r 
c  =  .8/.uuo5~/nr 

A  =  area  of  piston  in  square  inches. 

/■*  =  boiler  pressure  in  puunds  per  sq.  in. 


a/: 


105  A  PC 
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=»/ 


.035  A  PC 


C  =  length  of  crank  in  inches. 

L  =  length  of  connecting-rbd  in  inches. 

i  =  f  for  /?=  15'  or  less;  Y  for  Z)=  from  15'  to  20'; 

1'  for  D  =  from   20'  to  25',  and    IJ'  for  D  above 

25'. 
k  must    be    such   that  the    connecting-rod  will   clear 

cross-head  and  guides. 
/  =  .05Z>+.25'. 
fn=  .125',  constant. 
«  =  . 016/?=.  1875'. 
^  =  .5',  about. 
/  =1.75',  about. 
r  =  .125',  constant. 

2110.     Fig.   764  shows  a  modification  of  the  marine 

-H6 


Pig.  7M. 

cross-head,  in  which  the  cast-iron  shoe  forms  a  much  larger 
proportion,  and  is  provided  with  guiding  strips  ^,  o. 
The  proportions  that  apply  to  this  form  are ; 

«  =  .03Z?-f  .5'. 
*=.03Z?-f  .5'. 
^  =  .05/? +.5'. 
e-i'  up  to  D=z  20';  1'  up  to  Z>  =  25',  and  ly  for  D 

above  25'. 
f-.05D+.5'. 

//  =  i'  for  />=  20'  or  less;  |'  for  D  =  20'  to  25',  and 
1'  for  D  above  25'  in  diameter.  Space  bolts  // 
not  more  than  7'  between  centers. 
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The  other  dimensions  of  this  style  of  cross-head  may  be 
obtained  from  the  proportions  given  for  Fig.  763. 

The  shoes  for  the  cross-heads,  Figs.  703  and  764,  are 
adjusted  by  placing  liners  behind  them, 

2111>  Fig.  765  is  an  example  of  a  cross-head  that  is 
much  used  on  box-bed  engines.     The  main  part  A  is  of  cast 


iron,  with  a  boss  for  the  end  of  the  piston  rod,  which 
is  secured  by  means  of  a  cotter.  The  wrist-pin  S  is 
either  wrought  iron  or  steel,  forced  into  the  cross-head. 
Brass  or  bronze  gibs  C  that  are  adjustable  by  means 
of  the  set-screws  furnish  the  surfaces  that  bear  on  the 
guides. 

Proportions   for  the   cotter   are  to  be  taken   from  Art 
1968,  and  the  other  proportions  are  as  follows: 
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/)=  diameter  of 
d  =  diameter  of 

cylinder, 
piston  rod. 

C  —  length     of     crank     in 
inches. 

a  =  2d. 

/  —  length    of    connecting- 
rod  in  inches. 

c=d 
^  =  .75/ 

h 

/  =.26/) +  .5'. 
k  -.075D. 

'       18- 
m  —  /. 

^   16.5/, 
P^  boiler  pressure. 
-^  =  area  of  piston  in  square  • 

inches. 

n       thickness  of  guides. 
0       space  required  to  clear 
connecting-rod. 

q  =  .75^. 

Set-screws  may  be  f"  for  cylinders  up  to  8"  in  diameter; 
u'  for  cylinders  from  8"  to  12"  diameter,  and  ^"  for  all 

■ 

sizes  above.  Use  two  set-screws  for  cylinders  up  to  8"  in 
diameter,  and  three  for  larger  cylinders.  The  above  pro- 
portions are  suitable  for  cylinders  up  to  16"  in  diameter. 


VALVES,    VALrVE    STEMS,    ECCENTRIC-RODS. 

2112.  The  motion  of  the  slide  valve  has  been  fully 
described  under  the  subjects  of  Steam  and  Steam  Engines, 
and  Applied  Mechanics.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  give  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts.  Two  sections 
oU  slide  valve  are  shown  in  Fig.  760. 

First,  take  the  design  of  the  valve  seat.  The  width  b  and 
length  /  of  steam  port  are  obtained  from  formula  294»  Art. 
2083.  The  width  of  the  bridges  r,  c  between  the  ports  is 
dually  made  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  walls. 
The  width  of  the  exhaust  port  is,  as  before  stated,  from  If 
to  2^  times  the  width  of  the  steam  port.  In  any  given  case 
the  exhaust  port  must  be  wide  enough  so  that  when  the 
valve  is  at  the  end  of  its  travel  (see  Fig.  249,  Art.  1238,) 
the  width  of  the  portion  of  exhaust  port  remaining  open  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  width  of  the  steam  port. 


i 
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Let  a  =  width  of  exhaust  port; 
b  =  width  of  steam  port; 
c  =  width  of  bridge ; 
Jk  =  half  of  travel  of  valve. 
Then,  in  order  that  the  above  condi- 
tion may  be  fulfilled,  a  should  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  b-\-k  -\-  i  —  c. 
Let  i=  inside  lap; 
o  =  outside  lap. 
Then,  in  Fig.  7CC,  hr=a+%{c~  i). 
e=  b -{•i-\-  o. 
L  =  A  +  2e  =  a  +  2i:+Zb  +  fio. 
B  =  /-i-Zl. 

When   the   valve   at   the   end  of  its 
travel  just  opens  the  steam  port  fully, 
k  =  b  +  o. 
The  height  s  of   the  hollow  under- 
neath  the  valve  must  be  sufficient  to 
allow  a  free  exhaust.     For  low  piston 


speeds, 


may  be  made  equal  to  or 
slightly  greater  than  the  width 
b  of  the  steam  port;  that  is, 
s  =  b.  More  often,  j=  J  a  to  a, 
where  a  is  the  width  of  the  ex- 
haust port. 

Also,  d  mny  be  1.2  I, 

and     ymay  be  1.1  /. 

The  thickness  /  of  the  metal 
of  the  valve  equals 

/  =  .03  7?  +  .25'  (cast  iron). 
where  D  is  the  cylinder  diame- 
ter in  inches. 

The  lead,  lap,  valve  travel, 
etc.,  arc  readily  determined 
from  the  valve  diagram;  see 
Arts.   1621,  etc. 
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These  quantities,  in  addition  to  the  proportions  given 
above,  furnish  sufficient  data  to  design  a  plain  slide  valve. 
The  above  proportions  and  formulas  may  be  readily  applied 
to  the  design  of  more  complicated  forms  of  slide  valves, 
such  as  the  Allen  valve,  double-ported  valve,  piston  valve, 
etc 

2113.  The  valve  stem  must  be  designed  to  move  the 
valve  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  that  may 
occur  in  practice  ;  hence,  we  may  assume  that  the  valve  is 
unbalanced,  for,  even  if  balanced,  the  joint  may  leak. 

Further,  the  valve  may  run  dry.  upon  the  seat,  thus 
increasing  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Let  L  =  length  of  valve ;         (See  Fig.  766.) 
B  =  breadth  of  valve ; 
/=coefficient  of  friction; 
/  =  pressure  on  back  of  valve  which  may  be  taken  as 

the  boiler  pressure ; 
dr=,  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

Then,  the  load  which  the  valve  stem  must  move  equals 

f  p  B  L  pounds. 

Under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  f  should  not 
exceed  -J,  or  .20  (when  the  valve  is  properly  lubricated, 
/=^to  •^).  For  designing  purposes,  assume  /'=i,  or 
•25.    Then,  the  load  on  the  valve  stem  is 

^—r —  pounds. 

The  valve  stem  is  really  a  long  column  alternately  in 
tension  and  compression  ;  but,  since  under  all  ordinary 
^rcumstances,  the  load  is  very  much  less  than  given  above, 
^t  will  be  safe  to  treat  it  simply  as  a  rod  in  tension,  and  use 
^  low  value  for  the  safe  stress,  S, 

We  then  have 

pLB _i:d^  ^ 

or  d=\/iEE. 
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Take  S  =  3,200  for  wrought  iron  and  3,850  for  steel. 

[  (303.) 


Then,  d=  .01     i^pLB  for  wrought  iron.  \ 

d=  .QQ<^\^pLIi  for  steel. 


Example.— A  locomotive  valve  is  181'  X  lOJ'  on  the  face;  the  boiler 
pressure  is  150  lb.  per  sq.  inch.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron 
valve  stem  for  the  same. 

Solution. — Using  formula  303, 
d=  .01  ^PLB  =  .01  yiM  X  lOl  X  19i  =  1.7'  =  H',  nearly.     Ans. 

NOTR. — The  above  example  is  taken  from  a  locomotive  in  actual 
operatioo. 

21 14.     The  valve  stem  may  be  fastened  to  the  valve  in 


different   ways.      Examples   are   shown  in    Fig.   242,  Art, 
1226,  and  Fig.  300,  Art.  1308. 

Fig.  767  shows  a  wrought-iron  yoke  suitablu  for  a  simple 
slide  valve  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig,  7l)6. 
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The  following  proportions  will  give  the  proper  dimensions: 

b  =  dimension  to  fit  valve. 

c=i.S75d, 

d=  diameter  of  valve  stem  in  inches. 

/=.75a. 

h  =  dimension  to  fit  valve. 
2115.     Two  other  methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  768.     At 


Pig.  768. 

B  the  valve  stem  is  forged  with  two  collars,  and  at  A  the 
end  of  the  stem  is  threaded  for  two  sets  of  nuts. 

This  allows  the  valve  to  adjust  itself  more  or  less,  and 
thus  prevents  the  stuffing-box  from  wearing.  The  arrange- 
ment at  B  also  furnishes  a  means  for  setting  the  valve  so  as 
to  get  the  proper  location  over  the  ports. 

The  proportions  for  the  valve-stem  fastening  shown  in 
Fig.  768  are : 

c^d,  b^^.hd. 

a  =  2d,  d=  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

The  outer  end  of  the  valve  stem  may  terminate  in  some 
form  of  cross-head  running  in  guides  (see  Fig.  299,  Art. 
1308),  or  it  may  be  jointed  to  a  rocker-shaft,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  242,  Art.  1226. 

21 16*  Eccentric-rods  may  be  rectangular  or  circular  in 
cross-section.  Quite  often  the  rod  is  tapered,  being  largest 
where  it  joins  the  eccentric  strap.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  make  the  area  of  the  smallest  section  of  the  rod  equal  to 
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about  .8  the  area  of  cross-section  of  valve  stem,  the  latter 
being  calculated  from  formula  303> 
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The  following;  proportions  will  give  the  proper  dimensions: 

'^        h      ' 
b  =  dimension  to  fit  valve. 

d=z  diameter  of  valve  stem  in  inches. 

k  =  dimension  to  fit  valve. 
2115«     Two  other  methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  768.     At 


Fig.  768. 

^  the  valve  stem  is  forged  with  two  collars,  and  at  A  the 
end  of  the  stem  is  threaded  for  two  sets  of  nuts. 

This  allows  the  valve  to  adjust  itself  more  or  less,  and 
thus  prevents  the  stuffing-box  from  wearing.  The  arrange- 
nient  at  B  also  furnishes  a  means  for  setting  the  valve  so  as 
^0  get  the  proper  location  over  the  ports. 

The  proportions  for  the  valve-stem  fastening  shown  in 
Pig.  768  are : 

c=^d.  b^.bd. 

a=2d.  d'=.  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

The  outer  end  of  the  valve  stem  may  terminate  in  some 
form  of  cross-head  running  in  guides  (see  Fig.  299,  Art. 
1308),  or  it  may  be  jointed  to  a  rocker-shaft,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  242,  Art.  1226. 

2116«  Eccentric-rods  may  be  rectangular  or  circular  in 
^OSS-section.  Quite  often  the  rod  is  tapered,  being  largest 
^here  it  joins  the  eccentric  strap.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  Q^ji^e  the  area  of  the  smallest  section  of  the  rod  equal  to 
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about  .8  the  area  of  cross-section  of  valve  stem,  the  latter 
being  calculated  from  formula  303. 
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The  area  at  the  large  end  may  then  be  made  about  J 
larger  than  the  area  at  the  small  end. 

The  end    of    the    eccentric-rod    that    joins  the    valve 
stem  is  often  forked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  642,  Art.   1955. 
In  such  cases  the  proportions  given  on  the  figure  may  be 
used. 

Fig.  769  shows  an  eccentric-rod  with  right  and  left 
threaded  ends,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  eccentric 
strap,  and  the  other  to  a  brass  bearing  for  connecting  to  the 
valve-rod  pin  or  rocker-arm  pin.  The  threaded  ends  of  the 
rod  furnish  means  for  adjusting  the  valve,  and  the  locknuts 
^1)  ^i  prevent  the  rod  from  turning  after  the  valve  is 
properly  set. 

The  brass  has  a  loose  piece  O^  which  is  adjustable  by 
means  of  the  cotter,  thus  furnishing  means  of  taking  up  wear. 

The  following  proportions  will  give  the  dimensions  for  this 
rod  and  its  brass : 

0  =  Diameter  of  valve  stem. 

^=1.77  2?.  k  =  l,dd, 

^  =  1.2^/.  /  =  .25Z>,    but   never    less 

*  =  .75</.  than.25^ 
^  =  .25</.  m=l.Qd, 

^  =  .3r.  «  =  1.75r. 

i^l.ld.  r  to  be  designed  as  a  long 

*  =  1.75r.  column. 
^'  =  .25^-f  .252? +.1875',     s  =  d. 

but    never    less   than 
.25  ^/+ .4375'. 
Taper  of  cotter  =  }'  per  foot. 

2ll7.  Fig.  770  shows  an  eccentric-rod  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  marine  end  for  the  valve-stem  pin  bearing.  The 
^^  passes  through  a  boss  on  the  eccentric  strap,  and  is 
^^tened  by  the  two  nuts.  This  construction  admits  of 
^justing  the  valve  when  necessary.  The  bearing  for  the 
y^ve-stem  pin  is  composed  of  two  brass  seats  that  are  held 
^  place  by  a  wrought-iron  cap,  and  the  stud  bolts ;  liners 
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are  placed  between  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  cap;  the 
brasses  may  be  adjusted  by  filing. 

The  proportions  for  this  rod,  and  of  the  boss  for 
fastening  it  to  the  eccentric  strap,  are  as  follows: 

P  =  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

d  =1.77/?.  j  =^/. 

a  =^/+/+.375'.  k  =1.6^/. 

^  =1.25^/.  /  =  diameter    of  eccentric- 

c  =  1.5  ^/.  rod  at  eccentric  end. 

e  =  1.5  rf+  .1875'.  m  =  2.1  /. 

f  =  area  at  root  of  thread  n  •=■  J^h  D, 

=  .38Z7».  0  =3/. 

g  —  ,^u  p  =  1.5  D. 

h  =l.od,  s  =.125d. 
i  =3.5/+^/+.375'. 

Determine  the  diameter  of  the  rod  by  treating  it  as  a  long 
column. 

BCCENTRIC   SHBAVBS   AND   STRAPS. 

21 18.  Fig.  771  shows  a  design  for  an  eccentric,  with  a 
cast-iron  sheave  and  a  steel  strap,  that  is  especially  adapted 
for  vertical  engines.  The  sheave  is  made  in  two  parts,  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  put  on  or  removed  from  the  shaft 
without  disturbing  fly-wheels  or  bearings.  In  some  cases 
this  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  shaft,  which 
will  not  permit  an  eccentric  to  be  slipped  into  place  over  the 
end.  The  end  of  the  eccentric-rod  is  forged  T  shaped,  and 
fastened  to  the  strap  by  tap  bolts. 

The  two  halves  of  the  strap  are  held  apart  by  liners,  which 
permit  of  adjustment  for  wear.  Split  pins  are  put  through 
the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  bolts  n  to  keep  the  nuts  from 
turning  off. 

The  following  proportions  give  the  necessary  dimensions 
for  this  eccentric: 

D  =  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

r/  =  diameter  of  shaft.  b  =  2.5  «  at  least,  but  never 

a  =  d-j-'Z  k -f-  2/,never  less.  less  than  w. 
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.GD+.Z75', 


k  =  eccentricity. 

/  =  .75  of  diameter  of  boll 


y  =  ,7  Z?  +  . 5',  unless  more  Area  of  bolt  m  at  root   ol 

is  required  to  allow  nuts  thread  =.38  J?;    ust 

to  be  placed  on  stud  m.  nearest  standard  size 

g-  =.Ci>+.375'.  of  bolt. 


n  =  diameter  of  bolt  « 
o  ~  diameter  of  bolt  » 

p  =.7D+.y. 

q  =.7/>  +  .«'. 
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*  is  to  be  found  by  lay- 
ing out.  The  bolt  « 
should  clear  the  eccen- 
tric sheave  by  i'  on 
all  sizes  up  to  D  = 
li';  f  ^^^  sizes  of  D 
from  IJ'  to  2',  and  \' 
for  all  sizes  above 
D  =  2'. 

2119.     In  Fig.  772  the  eccentric  sheave  and  strap  are 
both  made  of  cast  iron.     The  eccentric  sheave  is  cast  solid, 


'  =.125</. 
s  =Z». 

'  =.25',  constant. 
a  =  1.25  £>. 
v=.5j?+.25'. 
w  =  diameter   of  eccentric- 
rod. 
J-  =.6a'. 
y  =2.6(7. 


and  must,  therefore,  be  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
The  eccentric-rod  is  held  in  a  boss  on  the  strap  by  means  of 
a  cotter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  strap  is  grooved  for 
the  sheave,  while  in  Fig.  771  the  groove  is  in  the  sheave. 
The  construction  which  places  the  groove  in  the  strap  has 
die  advantage  of  retaining  the  oil  better. 
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For  eccentrics  used  with  valve  stems  J'  in  diameter  or  less 
the  holes  for  bolts/ are  not  to  be  cored. 
A  =  boss  for  oil  cup. 
B  =  cross-section  of  rib  r. 
The  proportions  are  as  follows: 
D  =  diameterof  valve  stem. 
d  =  diameter  of  shaft.  /  =/ 


a  =d+%g  +  %h. 

J+^  +  U  +  if 

i  =2Z)  +  .125'. 

2 

i'  =  2.35Z)+.126'. 

>»'=»>. 

c  =l.5D. 

»  =i)  +  .126'. 

!  =.7SD. 

«'  =  il+.126'. 

!•  =  .nD. 

0  =  .75/ 

f=.tD. 

P=D. 

g  =1.25i?. 

q  =  eccentricity. 

k  =Z1+.125'. 

r  =D. 

*"  =.35i>  +  .0625'. 

s  =1.2SD. 

j  =  area  of  bolt  at  root  o£ 

t  =2.25Z>  +  1.26'. 

thread  =  .38  /)•; 

use 

«  =  /). 

the    nearest    standard 

i/=2.26Z). 

size  bolt. 

i''  =  1.12Bi?. 

/=y+.18M'. 

w  =  1..6D. 

i=iD. 

*=2.25/ 

STUFFINO-BOXE8. 

A  stuffing-box  of  the  ordinary  form  is  shown  ii 


Fig.  773.     The  gland  may  be  made  of  brass,  of  cast  iron 

lined  with  brass,  or  simply  of  cast  iron. 
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The  brass  lining,  however,  injures  the  rod  less  than  the 
harder  iron.  The  gland  is  usually  held  in  place  by  two  stud 
bolts,  but  for  large  rods  the  gland  is  sometimes  made  circular 
instead  of  oval,  and  fastened  by  three  or  more  studs. 

The  proportions  used  for  a  gland  of  the  form  shown  are: 

d  =  diameter  of  rod. 


a  =1.6</+1.5'. 
*  =  1.75(/+1.125'. 
c  =.!</+. 75'. 
('  =  .bc. 

^=1.25rf+.376'. 
/=1.25rf+.625'. 
f  =  1.5rf+l'. 

1  =.04a'+.1875'. 
i  =  .35</+.25'. 


/  =2.25<^+1.75'. 
m  =  1.6fl'+1.25'. 
w  =  .75(/+.375'. 
o  =.25</+.25'     for      two 

bolts. 
=  .2<i'+-25'     for     three 

bolts. 
=  .Otd-\- 1.0625'  for  four 

bolts. 
t  =»". 


Use  two  bolts  for  glands  on  rods  up  to  Z.5  inches  in  diam- 
eter; above  that  size  make  gland  round,  and  use  three  bolts 
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for  rods  ap  to  5.5'  in  diameter,  and  four  bolts  for  all  latter 

2121*  For  very  high  steam  pressnres  Tarious  styles  of 
metallic  piston  and  packing  are  used.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  Katzenstine's,  shoim  in  Fig.  774. 

The  construction  of  the  stuffing-box  and  gland  for  this 
packing  is  very  similar  to  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  773,  but 
the  packing  is  made  up  of  rings  of  brass  or  similar  anti- 
friction metal.  These  rings  are  made  in  two  or  more  seg- 
ments, depending  on  the  size  of  the  rod;  by  reason  of  their 
conical  shape,  the  pressure  of  the  gland  forces  the  inner 
ones  against  the  rod,  while  the  outer  ones  are  pressed  against 
the  sides  of  the  stuffing-box.  A  rubber  or  fibrous  ring 
placed  between  the  gland  and  the  first  ring  serves  as  a 
cttshion  to  make  the  packing  slightly  elastic. 

2122.    A  stuffing-box  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  775  is 


generally  used  for  small  work,  such  as  the  spindles  of  valves, 
etc.  The  outsidi;  uf  the  stiiffing-bo-x  is  threaded  to  receive 
a  hexagonal  iiui  which  fils  uver  the  gland.     As  the  nut  is 
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screwed  down,  the  gland  is  pressed  downwards  and  compresses 
the  packing. 

The  proportions  used  are: 

rf=  diameter  of  rod, 

fl  =  2.5//+.5'.  g-=2d+.%5'. 

b  =  1.5  //+  .125'.  //  =  1.5  ^/+  .25'. 

r  =  3^+.25'.  /  =  .25^/+.0625'. 

^  =  3.5rf+.625.'  i-.5d. 

f-d+, 125'. 

This  design  may  be  used  for  rods  up  to  IJ'  diameter. 
Make  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  the  same  as  for  a 
bolt  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rod. 


ENGINE   FLY-TITHEELS. 

2123*  Fly-wheels  are  subjected  to  a  variety  of  com- 
plicated stresses.     It  is  therefore  difficult  to  base   the  de- 

■ 

sign  upon  theory  alone,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
^nipirical  rules  representing  successful  practice. 

First, consider  a  fly-wheel  which  is  intended  merely  to  equal- 
ize the  turning  moment,  and  which  does  not  carry  a  driving 
"elt.  The  weight  of  the  rim  for  any  given  case  may  be  found 
from  formula  1 07,  Art.  1 328.  Then,  knowing  the  diameter 
^f  the  wheel,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  required  cross-section. 

Let  lVz=  required  weight  of  rim  in  pounds; 

D  =  mean  diameter  of  rim  in  inches  ; 

zv  =  weight  of  material  per  cubic  inch ; 

A  =  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches. 
Then,  W=7rDAw, 

W 
'^r  A  =  — — . 

For  example,  assume  in  the  problem  given  in  Art.  1328 
that  the  fly-wheel  is  12  feet  in  diameter ;  since  the  rim  is  re- 
quired to  weigh  5,288  pounds,  the  cross-section  of  the  rim 
must  be 

.         W  5,288 

izDw      3.1416  X  144  X  .201  ^ 

Fly-wheels  of  this  type  usually  have  rims  of  rectangular 
*^ion,  the  depth  being  from  1.1  to  1.4  times  the  breadth. 
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The  usual  form  of  the  rims  is  shown  in  Fig.  776.     The  only 
precaution  necessary  in  designing  such  a  rim  is  to  limit  the 
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velocity  to  a  safe  value.  The  maximum  allowable  rim  speed 
is  usually  taken  at  a  mile  per  minute  =  88  feet  per  second. 
Occasionally  this  may  run  as  high  as  100  feet  per  second. 

The   arm   of   a   fly-wheel    is 

subjected     to     the     following 

straining  forces: 

1.  The  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  rim. 

2.  A  transverse  pull  at  cer- 
tain points  of  the  stroke;  for 
example,  when  the  crank  effort 
is  less  than  the  resistance,  the 
rim  is  retarded  (see  Art. 
1327)  and  gives  up  energy  to 
help  turn  the  shaft.  This 
energy    must    be    transmitted 

Pio.  777.  through  the  arms. 
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3.  If  the  fly-wheel  carries  a  belt,  the  belt  pull  is,  of  course, 
transmitted  through  the  arms. 

Suppose  the  wheel  to  be  made  in  sections,  each  section 
containing  one  arm. 

Let  fr,  =  weight  of  one  section  of  rim; 
U\  =  weight  of  one  arm ; 
R  =  outer  radius  of  wheel  in  feet ; 
r   =  outer  radius  of  wheel  in  inches; 
V   =  velocity  of  rim  in  feet  per  second; 
w  =  angular  velocity ; 
A   =  distance  in  feet  from  center  of  wheel  to  center 

of  gravity  of  section  of  rim ; 
n   =  number  of  arms ; 
a   =  half  the  angle  subtended  by  section  of  rim  (see 

Fig.  777). 

The  centrifugal  force  due  to  one  section  of  the  rim  is 
F= — 2 . 

According  to  Weisbach, 

,,       Rn  sin  a  , 

n  = ,  very  nearly. 

Also,  ^  ~  "J?  • 

Substituting  these  values  of  A  and  W,  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  section  of  the  rim  is 

W.Aw*        W.nv*  sin  a  - 

— I =  — ! pounds. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  arm  may  be  taken  as  ^  7? 
from  the  center,  and  the  velocity  of  this  center  of  gravity 
is,  therefore,  ^  v.  Consequently,  the  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  arm  is 

gXiR       %gR 


\ 

\ 
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To  these  stresses  must  be  added  the  weights  of  the  section 
and  arm,  as  they  exert  a  pull  when  hanging  vertically  down- 
wards.    The  direct  tension  on  each  arm  is,  therefore, 

NoTB.— The  general  formula  for  centrifugal  force  is  /^=  — ^ ,  when 

m  =  the  mass  of  the  revolving  body,  v  =  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
gravity  in  feet  j>er  second,  and  R  =  radius  to  center  of  gravity  in  feet. 
This  may  be  easily  changed  to  correspond  with  formula  19,  Art.  903, 
as  follows: 

Substituting  in  the  above  formula, 

The  term  anffular  velocity  is  applied  to  the  result  obtained  by 
dividing  the  circumferential  velocity  by  the  radius;  hence,  w  =-3. 

Therefore,  if  ^  =  radius  to  center  of  gravity  in  feet. 

To  take  account  of  the  second  of  the  straining  actions 
above  mentioned,  we  may  proceed  as  follows: 

From  a  crank-effort  diagram,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  315, 
Art.  1327,  the  greatest  difference  between  the  crank  effort 
and  the  constant  resistance  may  be  found.  For  example,  in 
Fig.  315,  this  difference  is  represented  by  the  ordinate  A  M 
or  B  N,  Multiply  this  pressure^  expressed  in  pounds^  by  the 
area  of  the  cylinder  and  by  the  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel  {in 
feet)^  and  divide  by  the  stroke  in  feet.  This  will  give  the 
equivalent  pull  at  the  ends  of  the  arms.  Call  it  P^.  Then, 
the  bending  moment  on  one  arm  is 

P  r 

— ^ —  inch-pounds. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  if  the  fly-wheel  is  belted,  the  pull  of 
the  belt  is  found  from  the  formula 

P.  =  ^^^^^^  (see  formula  231,  Art.  1963), 

and  the  moment  on  each  arm  is 

P  r 

-^ —  inch-pounds.     Let  P,  -f  P,  =  P^. 

Then,  in  accordance  with  formula  116,  Art.  1398, 

n    ~^    n  n  n  c  *  ^' 

where  S^  =  safe  transverse  strength,  and  /=  moment  of 
inertia,  etc. 

Ltt  A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  arm. 

Then,  the  stress  on  the  arm  due  to  direct  tension  is,  from 

equation  (a), 

T 

from  equation  (*),  5,  =  ^^' 

S^  -j-  S^  must  not  exceed  a  safe  value,  i^ 

Adding.  5,  +  5,  =  ^  +  ^  =  i-  (304.) 

This  formula  may  be  used  for  finding  the  arm  dimensions 

of  a  wheel  cast  in  sections.     If,  however,  the  rim  is  cast 

solid,  the  centrifugal  force  developed  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 

T 
^  itself,  and  the  expression  -j  may  be  dropped.     In  this 

case, 

nl 

I      P  r 
^  1  =  il^.  (305.) 

en  ^  ' 

The  value  of  —  for  the  desired  section  may  be  found  from 
^e  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia. 
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An  example  will  best  show  the  application  of  formula 
304.  Take  a  fly-wheel  18  feet  in  diameter,  with  8  arms. 
The  wheel  is  in  sections.  The  cross-section  of  the  rim  is  60 
square  inches.  There  is  no  belt,  but  the  stress  induced  by 
acceleration  of  the  rim  is  9,000  pounds  at  the  rim;  that  is, 
P^  =  9,000  pounds.  The  rim  runs  at  a  speed  of  70  feet  per 
second.  It  is  required  to  design  the  arms,  which  are  to  be 
rectangular  in  cross-section. 

Each  section  contains  \  of  the  rim,  and,  therefore,  it 

.,     3.1416  X  18  X  12  X  60  X  .261       ^  _^^    ,,       , 
weighs =  1,328    lb.     (approxi- 

o 

mately).     For  the  present  leave  the  arm  out  of  considera- 
tion. 

Then,  the  direct  tensiqn  on  the  arm  due  to  centrifugal 
force  is,  from  equation  (^i), 

1,328  X8X  70* X  sin 22i^  _ 

^X  32.16X9 +  ^'^^^  -  ^^'^^^  ^^- 

Using  a  safe  stress  of  3,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  cross- 
section  of  the  arm  must  be,  to  withstand  this  tension. 

In  reality,  this  cross-section  must  be  largely  increased  to 
provide  for  the  bending  force  at  the  ends  of  the  arms.  As- 
sume that  the  final  section  may  be  double  that  given  above, 
or  2  X  7|  =  15^  sq.  in.     Then,  the  weight  of  the  arm  is 

15^  X  108  X  .261  =  437  lb.  =  W^, 

,  Wy  ,    ,,,       437X70'  ,    ,.,^       ..o^iu 

"^^  %fR  +  ^^'  =  64:32^  +  ^'^  =  ^^^^^  ^^• 

Then,  T=  23,236  +  4,136  =  27,372  lb. 

For  the  stress  k,  take  3,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
From  formula  304, 

J  + -^7- -  >fe,  or  — ^  + -^^-g  7-3,000. 
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From  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia, 

c      15 
Let  i=  .4</;  then,  A  =  .4//*,  and  y  =  ^. 

Hence,         H^  +  9.000X108x15  ^  3^^^. 

5§^  +  M|^  =  3.000. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  value  of  rf  =  9^^  inches,  nearly,  satis- 
fies the  equation.  Hence,  take  //=  9^'  and  ^  =  9.6  X  .4 
=  3.8  =  3i'. 

The  area  of  the  cross-section  from  these  dimensions  might 
now  be  used  to  give  more  accurately  the  centrifugal  force 
^f  the  arm.  It  would  make  little  difference  in  the  final 
result,  however. 

2124.  Construction  of  Fly-'Wlieels. — Fly-wheels 
^f  small  diameter  are  usually  cast  solid;  the  arms  are  of 
^val  cross-section,  and  the  wheel  has  the  general  appear- 
^ce  of  a  belt  pulley  with  a  heavy  rectangular  rim  (see 
%  776). 

A  heavy  fly-wheel  with  oval  arms  is  shown  in  Fig.  778. 
This  wheel  is  built  in  four  sections,  with  two  arms  to  each 
section,  and  in  addition  the  hub  is  formed  of  two  separate 

• 

^ngs  that  are  bolted  and  keyed  to  th*5  segments  forming 
the  inner  ends  of  each  pair  of  arms.  The  segments  of  the 
^  are  joined  by  means  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  rings  R 
^hich  are  shrunk  on  to  bosses  formed  by  recesses  cast  in 
the  rim.  Besides  these  rings,  bolts  B  pass  through  lugs  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  rim.  In  order  that  the  wheel  may 
he  amply  strong,  the  net  section  of  the  bolt  and  two  rings 
niust  be  sufficient  to  withstand  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force  tending  to  separate  the  rim  through  the  section  which 
they  join.     The  bolts  and  keys  joining  the  inner  ends  of 
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the  arms  to  the  hub  are  in  double  shear,  and  must  b 
culated  to  withstand  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the 
and  rim  plus  the  force  necessary  to  retard  or  accelerat 


21ZS.    Pig.  770  shows  a  fly-wheel  with  the  face  o: 
rim  turned  to  serve  as  a  belt  pulley.     The  arms  are  ov 
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lion  and  cast  hollow,  thus  giving  them  increased  stiffness 
a  given  weight.  The  rim  is  also  given  a  channel-shaped 
tton,  which  increases  its  ability  to  withstand  the  bending 


FIO.  77B. 

'^*sses  produced  by  centrifugal  force  in  the  sections  between 

Warms. 

2126.    Fig.  780  is  a  fly-wheel  of  large  diameter,  with 
*  ficc  of  the  rim  turned  for  a  belt.     This  wheel  has  ten 
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arms,  and  the  rim  is  cast  in  ten  segments  that  are  boti 
together  by  means  of  flanges  on  the  inner  surface.     1 


^^ 


segments  of  the  rim  are  also  bolted  to  the  ends  of  the  ar 
by  means  of  flanges  cast  on  the  rim  and  arms. 
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The  arms  are  circular  in  section,  and  cast  hollow.  Their 
inner  ends  are  turned  to  fit  recesses  bored  in  the  huh, 
and  held  in  the  hub  by  steel  or  wrought-iron  keys  k. 

2127.  Another  method  of  fastening  the  arms  to  the 
hub  is  shown  in  Fig.  781.  Here  the  ends  of  the  arms  are 
cast  with  flanges,  and  they  also  have  a  circular  boss  turned 
on  them  which  fits  into  a  recess  bored  in  the  hub.     Bolts 


pass  through  the  flanges  in  the  ends  of  the  arms  and  in  the 
face  of  the  hub,  thus  holding  the  arms  securely  in  place. 


2128.  Fig.  788  is  an  example  of  a  fly-wheel  cast  in 
lalves.  The  sections  of  the  rim  are  joined  by  means  of 
iteel  or  wrought-iron  bars  B,  inserted  in  holes  cast  in  the 
:nds  of  the  rims.  These  bars  are  fastened  tu  the  rim  by 
ceys  K  that  pass  through  holes  fitted  for  that  purpose. 
The  arms  are  oval  in  Bection,  and  cast  solid.     The  hub  is 
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provided  with  bosses  through  which  four  bolts  are  passed, 
thus  joining  the  two  parts  of  the  hub  securely.  The  holes  t 
cored  in  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheels,  shown  in  Figs.  778  anc 


782,  are  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  end  of  a  bar  when 
it  is  refjuired  to  turn  the  engine,  either  to  get  the  crank  off 
from  the  center  in  starting,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
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ENGINE   FRAMES,  OR   BEDS. 

21 29*  The  frame,  or  bed,  of  an  engine  is  the  main 
structure  to  which  the  other  parts  are  attached.  It  provides 
the  necessary  stiffness  and  rigidity,  and,  on  account  of  its 
mass,  absorbs  more  or  less  of  the  vibration  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  reciprocating  parts. 

Engine  beds  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  each 
type  of  engine  having  its  peculiar  type  of  bed. 

Fig.  783  shows  a  substantial  style  of  engine  bed  for  horizon- 
tal engines.  A  is  a,  top  view;  B  a  horizontal  section  on 
the  center  line  looking  towards  the  bottom ;  C  a  front  side 
view,  and  D  a  view  of  the  bottom.  £  is  sl  cross-section 
through  the  center  line  of  the  main  bearing;  jF  a  cross- 
section  on  the  line  0  0;  Gan  end  view,  and  // a  cross-section 
through  the  guides  on  the  line  P  I\  The  guides  Z,  L  are 
cast  solid  with  the  bed,  and  bored  out  to  form  the  bearing 
surface  for  the  cross-head,  which  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
762.  /,  /  are  bosses  which  form  bearings  for  the  rocker-arm 
shaft.  These  bearings  are  provided  with  brass  or  babbitt 
bushings.  The  main  bearing,  which  is  separate  from  the 
frame,  rests  in  the  opening  R. 

Proportions  for  designing  this  bed  are  based  on  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder,  the  length  of  stroke,  dimensions  of 
cross-head,  and  length  of  connecting-rod,  as  follows: 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

a  =  .027  n  +  .1875'.  I  =  2  a. 

6  =1.1  a.  m  =  the  distance  required  to 

c=1.25a.  clear     the    connecting- 

c'=2.5a.  rod. 

d=  1.5  a.  7i  =  2a. 

e  =  2.25  a.  o  =  .5  a. 

/=:4a.  />  =  .75fn. 

^  =  4.75  tf,  but  never  less     q  =  .%  D  to  D. 

than  u.  r  =  ^a. 

A=:  6.5a.  s  =  .5  a. 

i  =  6a.  t  =  .06  7) +.5' (use  the  near- 

k  '=^\2a.  est  standard  size  of  bolt). 

iP=13.6tf.  «  =  2.1/. 
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V  =  6,5  a.  x=  same    width    as    cross- 

«/==  length    of    stroke4-  head. 

length  of  rubbing  sur-    f  =  about  1. 3  D,    In  all  cases 
face   of    cross-head  the  crank  must  clear  the 

—  (.01  jD  +  .1875').  bosses  and  nuts  for  the 

foundation  bolts. 

The  length  ^  must  be  such  that  the  hub  of  the  cross-head 
will  clear  the  stuffing-box  bolts  when  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Its  value  approximately  =  length  of  craak  +  length  of  con- 
necting-rod +  distance  from  center  of  cross-head  pin  to  end 
of  cross-head  hub  -j-  clearance  between  cross-head  hub  and 
stuffing-box  bolts  +  the  distance  which  the  stuffing-box  bolts 
project  into  the  frame.  This  distance  z  is  best  determined 
by  laying  out  the  various  parts  to  scale. 

The  dimensions  for  the  seat  for  the  main  bearing  are: 

d'  =  diameter  of  crank-shaft  journal. 

a^  =1.75d',  d^  =  .5d'  +  1.25'. 

d,  =l.G5^'-.5'.  e^  =.6G^/'. 

c^   =.62Z>. 

The  bearing  for  the  frame  shown  in  Fig.  783  is  shown  in 
detail  in  Fig.  784. 

Proportions  for  designing  this  bearing  are: 

d'  =  diameter  of  journal. 
J?  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

a  =d'+l',  g-  =z  .ld'  +  .5025'. 

a'  =  .2d'  +  2'.  g'  =  Ad'  +  v. 

b  =  .od'  +  1",  h  =,S5d\ 

// =  .12^/'  +  1.25^  i   =z.ld'  +  .25'. 

c   =  SA\d'.  i'  =  ,2d'  +  .5'. 

c'  ^  .()i;  d'  +  .G25^  J   =  .1  ^/'  4-  -25'. 

r,  ^  AVIIX  k  =.5df'  +  1.25'. 

c  --_  lj;r)r/'  —  .5^  /  =  .375',  constant. 

/  .^  \.^nd\  /'  =  .lrf'  +  .375'. 

/  ^  .2")  d'  +  .375'.  m  =  .175  d'  +  .3125'. 

/'^^l.:35^'.  «  =.25rf'  +  .25'. 
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n'  =  .ld'  +  .375'.  t  -A\d\ 

«"  =  .2  rf'  +  .5'.  /'  =  .02  d+  .25'. 

0  =  .625',  constant.  u  =  .04^/'  +  .125';  use  near- 

^'  =. 375',  constant.  est      standard      size 

/  =::.3^'  +  .5'.  bolt. 

/  =  .15rf'  +  .375\  V  =.15^/'  +  .375'. 

q  =:.02df'  +  .5'.  w  =l,2d\ 

q'  =  .02rf'  +  .25'-  «/'  =  1.75^/'. 

r  =  .  1  ^/'.  X  =  2. 5',  constant. 

r'  =  .15rf'.  J'  =.3rf'  +  .75'. 

J  =.9^'.  £r  =.2rf'  +  .5^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  bearing  has  four  seats,  including 
the  cap,  which  is  lined  with  babbitt  so  as  to  form  the  top 
seat.  The  two  side  seats  are  adjustable  by  means  of  the 
wedges  W^  which  are  moved  by  the  bolts  B.  The  bearing 
is  held  to  the  engine  bed  by  the  T-head  bolts  (?,  (?,  which  fit 
into  slots  cast  in  the  bed  for  this  purpose.  The  side  and 
bottom  seats  are  of  brass,  with  babbitt  linings.  A\S2l  top 
view  of  the  cap,  A^  a  side  view  of  the  cap,  and  A^  a  section 
of  the  cap  on  the  center  line.  Lugs  a^^  usually  of  wrought 
iron,  fit  in  slots  a^^  Fig.  783,  to  prevent  end  motion  of  the 
cap.  C  is  an  inside,  or  top,  view  of  the  bottom  seat.  It  has 
lugs  b^  which  fit  into  the  slots  c^  of  the  wedges  W  (see  view 
/?,,  which  is  a  half-section  through  the  bearing  on  the  line 
P  P,  with  the  wedge  in  place).  D^  is  a  half-section  of  the 
bearing  on  the  center  line.  The  bottom  seat  has  a  lug  a^ 
(see  section  D^  that  fits  in  a  corresponding  slot  in  the  bed. 
This  slot  is  shown  at  a^  in  section  D^ ;  also  at  tf„  Fig.  783. 

2130.  Fig.  785  is  an  example  of  a  frame  for  a  vertical 
engine,  as  made  by  a  well-known  builder.  The  dimensions 
for  this  frame  are  given  in  Table  55,  for  various  sizes  of 
cylinders: 


u.iMl  - 
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EXAMPLES   OF   ENGINE   PROPORTIONS. 

2131«  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  when  a 
standard  line  of  engines  is  to  be  manufactured,  the  rules  and 
formulas  for  the  design  of  the  various  parts  need  not  be  ap- 
plied to  each  individual  engine.  It  is  found  that  under  the 
conditions  in  which  engines  are  to  work  a  certain  ratio 
may  be  assumed  to  exist  between  the  sizes  of  the  parts. 
For  example,  a  certain  line  of  engines  work  uniformly  at  a 
steam  pressure  of  75  lb.,  and  the  length  of  the  piston  rod 
bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  stroke.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod  may  be  a  fixed 
fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  for  all  sizes,  and  it 
is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  cylinder  diam- 
eter by  this  fraction  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  proportions  of  a 
standard  line  of  Corliss  engines  made  by  a  leading  man- 
ufacturer. They  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  fixed 
proportions  in  designing,  and  will  also  furnish  valuable 
examples  of  good,  modern  practice. 

TABLE   56. 


Diameter  of 

Cylinder, 

Inches. 

Stroke, 
Inches. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Piston  Speed 

in  Feet 
per  Minute. 

Diameter  of 

Shaft 

Journal. 

10 

24 

90 

360 

5 

12 

24 

90 

360 

H 

14 

30 

80 

400 

7  . 

16 

30 

80 

400 

n 

16 

36 

70 

420 

8 

18 

36 

70 

420 

H 

20 

36 

70 

420 

9 

16 

42 

05 

455 

8i 

18 

42 

65 

455 

8J 

20 

42 

05 

455 

9* 

20 

48 

60 

480 

H 

48 

GO 

480 

10 

24 

48 

60 

480 

10 
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TABLE  56 — (Continued). 


Diameter  of 

Cylinder, 

Inches. 

Stroke, 
Inches. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Piston  Speed 

in  Feet 
per  Minute. 

Diameter  of 

Shaft 

Journal. 

22 

54 

60 

540 

lOi 

24 

54 

60 

540 

lOi 

20 

54 

60 

540 

Hi 

24 

60 

60 

600 

11 

26 

60 

60 

600 

lU 

28 

60 

60 

600 

12 

30 

60 

60 

600 

l^ 

32 

60 

60 

600 

13 

34 

60 

60 

600 

13i 

36 

60 

60 

600 

14 

TABLE   57. 


Diam. 

Diam- 

and 

Diameter 

Diam- 

Depth 

Diam- 

Width 

Clear- 

eter of 

Length 

and  Length 

eter  of 

of 

eter  of 

of 

ance  of 

Cylin- 

of 

of  Cross- 

Valve 

Pi«;trtri 

Piston 

Crank 

Piston 

der. 

Crank- 

Head  Pin. 

Stem. 

Rod. 

Disk. 

Pin. 

10 

H 

If.  X  2^ 

i 

4 

If 

n 

12 

3 

%    X3 

1 

H 

2 

3 

14 

H 

Hxsi 

n 

5 

2t 

H 

16 

4 

2|X4 

u 

5i 

n 

4 

18 

H 

3    Xii 

If 

6 

n 

ii 

20 

5 

3|X6 

n 

Gi 

H 

•0 

0 

22 

&i 

3f  X5i 

n 

7 

H 

5i 

A 

24 

6 

4    X6 

If 

n 

H 

6 

26 

H 

4ix6i 

u 

7i 

H 

H 

28 

7 

4f  X7 

If 

8i 

^ 

7 

30 

n 

5    X'ii 

n 

8i 

ii 

n 

32 

8 

6ix8 

n 

H 

H 

8 

34 

8i 

5|xSi 

2 

Si 

5i 

H 

f 

36 

' 

6|X9 

2 

9 

5i 

9 

f 
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TABLE  50. 


Thickness  of 

Diameter  of 

Thickness  of 

Thickness  of 

Valve 

Bearing  of 

Cylinder. 

Cylinder. 

Chests. 

V  AIVC 

Chamber. 

Valves. 

10 

i 

f 

i 

4 

12 

« 

f 

i 

IVr 

U 

i 

H 

« 

14 

16 

H 

J 

4 

14 

18 

1 

« 

1 

If 

20 

ItV 

i 

IW 

14 

22 

H 

H 

14 

If 

24 

ItV 

H 

14 

If 

26 

11 

1 

lA 

14 

28 

H 

1 

11 

2 

30 

lA 

IW 

ItV 

24 

32 

If 

H 

If 

21 

34 

1* 

14 

If 

2f 

36 

If 

14 

If 

24 

An  inspection  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  the  following 
rules  are  used  in  designing  the  above  line  of  engines: 

Let  D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

Then,  diameter  of  shaft  =  .34  Z>  +  H'>  nearly.     A  more 
exact  but  less  simple  formula  is 

diameter  of  shaft  =  .26  -/OZ  +  2^',  where  L  is  the  stroke. 

D 


Diameter  of  crank-pin  = 


4* 


Length  of  crank-pin  = 


4* 


4* 


Length  of  cross-head  pin  = 

Diameter  of  cross-head  pin  =  diameter  of  crank-pin  x  0.65, 
Diameter  of  steel  valve  stem  =  .19  ^f^. 


L. 
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Depth  of  piston  =  —  -)-  1^'  for  D  less  than  24  inches; 

=  -Q-  +  ^'  for  D  greater  than  24  inches 

o 

Diameter  of  piston  rod  =  .16  Z^. 

Width  of  crank  disk  =  -j-. 

4 

Area  of  steam  port  =  .06  X  area  of  cylinder. 

Area  of  exhaust  port  =  .  1  x  area  of  cylinder. 

Z  D 
Diameter  of  valve  =  — -r-  +  li'- 

16     '     * 

Width  of  steam  chest  =  •^. 

Width  of  exhaust  chest  =  .  63  Z7. 
Depth  of  steam  and  exhaust  chests 

=  — -  +  ^'  f  or  Z?  less  than  28  in. ; 

o 

=  -J  —  3'  for  Z>  greater  than  28  in. 

Diameter  of  steam  pipe  =  — . 

Diameter  of  exhaust  pipe  =  0.31  D, 
Thickness  of  cylinder  =  .  028  D  +  \\ 
Thickness  of  chests  =  thickness  of  cylinder  X  0.8. 
Thickness  of  valve  chamber 

=  thickness  of  chest  +  |'  for  Z>  =  10  to  16  in. ; 
—  thickness  of  chest  +  -jV  ^*>r  Z^  =  18  to  26  in. ; 
=  thickness  of  chest  +  \'  for  D  —  28  to  36  in. 

Bearing  of  valve  =  diameter  of  valve  X  0.3. 


NOTICE. 

There  is  a  break  in  tlie  continuity  of  tlie  article  numbered 
figure  numbers,  etc.,  between  the  preceding  section  on  Madiine 
Design  and  the  following  section  on  Principles  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.  This  does  not  affect  the  subject-matter, 
which  is  published  in  full,  and  in  regular  order. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

2201.  Electricity  is  the  name  given  to  that  which 
<^irectly  causes  all  electrical  phenomena.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  elektron^  meaning  amber. 

Although  electrical  science  has  made  great  advances  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  exact  nature  of  electricity  is  un- 
known. Recent  researches  tend  to  demonstrate  that  all 
^^(ctrical  phenomena  are  due  to  a  peculiar  state  or  stress  of  a 
tedium,  called  ether  (see  Art.  1 1 26) ;  that,  when  in  this 
condition,  the  ether -^^^tSii&^s  potential  energy  or  capacity  for 
doing  ivork^  as  is  manifested  by  attractions  and  repulsions, 
°y  chemical  decomposition,  and  by  luminous,  heating,  and 
various  other  effects. 

2202*  All  researches  tend  to  prove  that  electricity  is 
^ot  a  form  of  matter^  for  the  only  physical  properties  it 
possesses  in  common  with  material  substances  are  indestruc- 
ttbiiity  and  elasticity;  it  does  not  possess  weighty  extension^ 
Jior  any  of  the  other  physical  properties  of  matter. 

2203.  Electrical  science  is  founded  upon  the  effects 
produced  by  the  action  of  certain  forces  upon  matter^  and  all 
Knowledge  of  the  science  is  deduced  from  these  effects. 
The  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  is  an 
analysis  of  a  series  of  experiments  and  the  classification  of 
the  results,  under  laws  and  rules.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
^^P  in  mind  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  elec- 
tncity;  its  cfEects  and  the  laws  which   govern  them  are 

P<»r notice  of  the  copyright,  see  pa}<e  immcdiHtcly  fi»ll(»wing  the  title  pa^^c. 
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quite  similar  to  those  of  well-known  mechanical  and  natural 
phenomena,  and  will  be  best  understood  by  comparison. 

2204.  Electricity  may  appear  either  to  reside  upon  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  as  a  charge^  under  high  pressure,  or  flow 
through  their  substance  as  a  current^  under  comparatively 
low  pressure. 

That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  charges  upon 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  termed  electrostatics,  and  the 
charges  are  said  to  be  static  cliarses* 

Electrodynamics  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  electric  currents^ 


ELECTROSTATICS. 


PRODUCTION   OF   STATIC   ELECTRICITY. 

2206*  When  a  glass  rod  or  a  piece  of  amber  is  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  silk  or  fur,  the  parts  rubbed  will  be  found  to 
have  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  pieces 
of  silk,  wool,  feathers,  gold-leaf,  pith,  etc.,  which,  after 
momentary  contact,  are  again  repelled.  These  attractions 
and  repulsions  are  caused  by  a  static  charge  of  electricity 
residing  upon  the  surfaces  of  those  bodies.  A  body  in  this 
condition  is  said  to  be  electrified. 

A  better  experiment  for  demonstrating  this  action  is  to 
suspend  a  small  pith-ball  by  a  silk  thread  from  a  support  or 

bracket,  as  shown  in  Fig.  901. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  spoken  of  as 
an  electric  pendulum.  If  a 
static  charge  of  electricity  be 
developed  on  a  glass  rod  by  rub- 
bing it  with  silk,  and  the  rod  be 
brought  near  the  pendulum,  the 
ball  will  be  attracted  to  the  rod, 
but  after  momentary  contact  will 
be  repelled.  By  this  contact  the 
ball  becomes  electrified,  and  so 
pio.  WL  long  as  the  two  bodies  retain  their 
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charges  mutual  repulsion  will  take  j)lace  whenever  they  are 
brought  near  each  other.  If  a  stick  of  scalin^'Xk,'ax\  elec- 
trified by  being  rubbed  with  fur,  is  approached  to  another 
pendulum,  the  same  results  will  be  produced — the  ball  will 
fly  towards  the  wax,  and  after  contact  will  again  be  re- 
pelled. But  the  charges  respectively  developed  in  these 
two  cases  are  not  in  the  same  condition.  For  if  after  the 
pith-ball  has  been  touched  with  the  glass  rod  and  repelled, 
the  electrified  sealing-wax  be  brought  in  the  vicinity,  attrac- 
iion  takes  place  between  the  ball  and  sealing-wax.  Similarly, 
if  the  pendulum  be  charged  with  the  electrified  sealing-wax, 
the  ball  will  be  repelled  by  the  wax  and  attracted  by  the 
glass  rod. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
electrification — that  produced  by  rubbing  glass  with  silk 
and  that  produced  by  rubbing  sealing-wax  with  fur. 

To  make  this  distinction  clear,  the  following  designations 
have  been  adopted : 

An  electric  charge  excited  upon  glass  by  rubbing  it  with 
silk  has  been  termed  a  positive  charge  (+),  and  that 
developed  on  resinous  bodies  by  friction  with  flannel  or  fur 
a  negative  cbarse  (— ). 

2206«  Neither  charge  is  produced  alone,  for  there  is 
always  an  equal  quantity  of  both  charges  produced,  one 
charge  appearing  on  the  body  rubbed,  and  an  ecjual  amount 
of  the  opposite  charge  upon  the  rubber. 

2207.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  developed  by  rubbing 
the  two  substances  together  is  evidently  independent  of  the 
factual  amount  of  friction  which  takes  place  between  the 
bodies.  For,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  electrification  from  two  dissimilar  substances,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  every  portion  of  one  surface  into  intimate 
contact  with  every  particle,  or  every  portion  of  the  other 
surface;  when  this  is  done,  no  extra  amount  of  rubbing  can 
develop  any  greater  charge  upon  either  substance. 

2208*  Prom  these  ezperiments  are  derived  the  follow- 
ing laws: 


[ 
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WAen  two  dissimilar  substances  are  placed  in  contact^  one 
of  them  always  assumes  the  positive  and  the  other  the  nega- 
tive condition^  although  the  amount  may  sometimes  be  so  small 
as  to  render  its  detection  very  difficult. 

Electrified  bodies  with  similar  charges  are  mutually  re- 
pelle7it^  while  electrified  bodies  with  dissimilar  charges  are 
mutually  attractive, 

2209.     Table  71  gives  a  list  called  the  electric  series, 

where  the  substances  are  arranged  in  such  order  that  each 
receives  a  positive  charge  when  rubbed  with  any  of  the 
bodies  following,  and  a  negative  charge  when  rubbed  with 
any  of  those  which  precede  it : 

TABLB    71. 

THB   BLBCTSIC   8BSIBS. 

1.  Fur.  6.  Cotton.  11.  Sealing-wax. 

2.  Flannel.  7.  Silk.  12.  Resin. 

3.  Ivory.  8.  The  body.  13.  Sulphur. 

4.  Crystals.  9.  Wood.  14.  Gutta-percha, 

5.  Glass.  10.  Metals.  15.  Gun-cotton. 

For  example,  glass  when  rubbed  with  fur  receives  a 
negative  charge;  but  when  rubbed  with  silk^  it  receives  a 
positive  charge. 

ELBCTROSTATIC  INSTRUMENTS. 

22  lO*  The  electroscope  is  an  instrument  for  detect- 
ing static  charges  of  electricity  and  for  determining  their 
condition,  whether  positive  or  negative;  but  not  for  meas- 
uring the  intensity  of  the  charges. 

The  pith-ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  acts  as  a  simple 
electroscope.  A  more  sensitive  electroscope  is  shown  in  Fig. 
\s^)'l^  and  consists  of  two  gold  leaves  suspended  within  a  glass 
jary,  which  serves  to  protect  them  from  drafts  of  air  and  to 
support  them  from  contact  with  the  earth.  The  gold  leaves 
a  are  supported  side  by  side  in  the  jar  by  a  brass  rod  or  wire 
b  which  passes  through  a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  The 
u|)per  end  of  the  brass  rod  is  furnished  with  a  flat  metallic 
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plate  or  ball  c.      An  electrified  body,  such  as  the  rod  </, 

brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  electroscope,  will  cause  the 

leaves     to     repel    one 

another,  due  to  the  fact 

that  they  are  both  sim- 
ilarly electrified. 

To  determine  the  con- 
dition of  a  charge   by 

tkc  electroscope :    First, 

charge  the  gold  leaves 

»ith  a  known    charge, 

such  as  that  developed 

upon  glass  when  rubbed 

*ith  silk.      The  leaves 

ifill  spread    apart,  be-  -- 

ing  electrified   with    a 

positive  charge.     When  ^"''^■ 

they  are   thus   charged,  the  approach  of  a  body  which  is 

positive/}'  charged  will  cause  them  to  open  still  more  widely ; 

fhile  on  the  approach  of  one  negatively  charged,  they  will 

close  together. 
221 1.    The  torsion  balance  is  an  instrument  used  to 

measure  the  force  exerted  between  two  electrified  bodies. 
It  consists  of  an  arm  or  lever  of  some  light  insulating 

niaterial,  such  as  a  straw  or  piece  of  wood,  provided  at  one 

end  with  a  gilt  pith-ball  m,  Fig.  !)03,  and 

suspended  in  a  glass  jar  by  a  fine  silver 

wire.     The   wire   parses   up   throiigh   a 

glass  tube  and   is   fastened   to  a  brass 

stopper  b,  called  the  toraton  ti«ad.  The 

torsion  head  is  graduated  in  degrees,  and 

is  capable  of  being  revolved  around  upon 

the  glass  tube.      Another  gilt  pith-ball 

ut  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  vertical 

^  glass  rod  a,  which  is  inserted  through  an 

opening  in  the  top  of  the  jar.      A  narrow 

Fro. oca.  strip  of  paper,  also  divided  into  degrees. 

CDcitcles  the  glass  jar  at  the  level  of  the  two  pith-balls. 
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2212.  To  use  the  torsion  balance:  Turn  the  torsion 
head  around  until  the  two  pith-balls  in  and  n  just  touch 
each  other.  Remove  the  glass  rod  a^  and  communicate  the 
charge  to  be  measured  to  the  gilt  ball  vu  Replace  the  glass 
rod  in  the  jar.  The  two  gilt  balls  will  touch  each  other 
momentarily,  and  half  of  the  charge  will  pass  from  ;;/  to  «. 
As  both  balls  possess  similar  charges,  they  will  immediately 
repel  each  other;  the  ball ;/,  being  driven  around,  twists  up 
the  wire  to  a  certain  extent.  The  force  of  torsion  in  the 
wire  will  eventually  balance  the  force  of  repulsion,  and  the 
ball  n  will  come  to  rest  when  the  balls  are  separated  by  a 
certain  distance.  ///  ariy  wire^  the  force  of  torsion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  twisty  or^  i?t  this  case^  to  the  angle 
of  torsion  ;  hence,  the  force  exerted  between  the  two  balls 
can  be  measured  by  the  angle  described  by  the  ball  n, 

2213.  By  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  it  is  proven 
that  the  force  exerted  betwee7i  tiuo  bodies  statically  charged 
with  electricity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them. 

Thus,  suppose  two  electrified  bodies  one-fourth  inch 
apart  repel  each  other  with  a  certain  force ;  at  a  distance 
of  one  inch  the  force  would  only  be  one-sixteenth  as  great. 
This  law  is  equally  true  for  the  force  of  attraction  between 
two  bodies  with  dissimilar  charges. 

2214.  In  either  case,  whether  of  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, the  force  at  any  given  distance  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  two  quantities  of  electricity  on  the  bodies.  But  a 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  that  charge  which,  when 
placed  in  air  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  from  another 
equal  and  similar  charge,  will  be  repelled  with  a  force  of 
one  dyne,  (For  values  of  the  centimeter  and  dyne,  see 
Arts.  2255  and  2262.) 

Therefore,  if  a  certain  body  were  charged  with  4  unit 
quantities  of  electricity  and  another  with  3  unit  quantities^ 
then  the  force  exerted  between  them  would  be  12  times 
greater  than  if  each  had  contained  a  charge  of  one  unit^ 
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CONDUCTORS  AND  INSULATORS. 

2215.  Only  that  part  of  a  dry  glass  rod  which  has 
been  rubbed  will  be  electrified ;  the  other  parts  will  produce 
neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  when  brought  near  an 
electroscope.  The  same  is  true  of  a  piece  of  sealing-wax 
or  resin.  These  bodies  do  not  readily  conduct  electricity ; 
that  is,  they  oppose  or  resist  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  them.  Therefore,  electricity  can  reside  only  as 
a  charge  upon  that  part  of  their  surfaces  where  it  is 
developed.  Experiments  show  that  when  a  metal  receives 
a  charge  at  any  point,  the  electricity  immediately  passes  or 
flows  through  its  substance  to  all  parts.  Metals,  therefore, 
are  said  to  be  good  conductors  of  electricity.  Bodies  have 
accordingly  been  divided  into  two  classes;  namely,  non-con- 
ductors or  insulators^  those  bodies  which  offer  an  infinitely 
high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity ;  and  conductors^ 
or  those  which  offer  a  comparatively  low  resistance  to  its 
passage.  This  distinction  is  not  absolute,  for  all  bodies 
conduct  electricity  to  some  extent,  while  there  is  no  known 
substance  that  does  not  offer  some  resistance  to  its  flow. 

2216.  Blectrical  resistance  may  be  defined  as  a 
general  property  of  matter,  varying  with  different  sub- 
stances, by  virtue  of  which  matter  opposes  or  resists  the 
passage  of  electricity. 

2217.  Conductivity  is  the  facility  with  which  a  body 
transmits  electricity,  and  is  the  reciprocal,  or  opposite,  of 
resistance.  For  instance,  copper  is  of  low  resistance  and 
high  conductivity;  wood  is  of  high  resistance  and  low 
conductivity. 

Table  72  gives  a  list  of  conducting  and  non-conducting 
substances. 

2218.  In  dividing  the  different  substances  into  two 
classes,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  done  only  as  a 
8^ide  for  the  student.  Between  these  classes  are  many 
substances  which  might  be  included  in  either,  and  no  hard 
or  fast  line  can  be  drawn.     The  list  is  arranged  in  order  of 
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the  conductivity  of  the  different  substances,  beginning  with 
silver,  which  is  the  best  conductor  known. 


TABLE  72. 

COBTDUCTOBS  AND  INSULA.TOB8  IN 

VALUB. 


OBDBR  OF  THBIB 


Conductors. 

Insulators  (Non-Conductors). 

Silver. 

Dry  Air. 

Glass. 

Copper. 

Shellac. 

Mica. 

Other  Metals. 

Paraffin. 

Ebonite. 

Charcoal. 

Atnber. 

India-rubber. 

Plumbago. 

Resin. 

Silk. 

Moist  Earth. 

Sulphur. 

Paper. 

Water. 

Wax.. 

Oils. 

A  general  idea  of  these  values  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  water  has  6,754  million  times  greater  resistance 
than  copper.  

ELECTROSTATIC   INDUCTION. 

2219.  An  electric  charge  will  be  induced  va  a  conductor 
when  that  conductor  is  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  an 
electrified  body.  This  effect  is  termed  electrostatic  In- 
duction, and  the  range  of  space  in  which  it  can  take  place 
is  an  electrostatic  field. 

2220.  If  the  conductor  AB,  Fig.  904,  is  supported 
from   contact   with    the   earth   by  insulators,    and   is   then 

brought  into  the  elec- 
trostatic field  of  the 
conductor  Cy  but  not 
touching  C,  which  is 
electrified  with  a  posi- 
tive charge,  then: 

1.     A  charge  will  be 
Fio.  004  produced  on  A  B^  as  is 

shown  by  the  pith-balls  spreading  apart. 
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2.  This  charge  will  be  negative  at  the  end  A  nearest  C 
and  positive  at  the  end  B  farthest  from  C^  as  can  be  shown 
by  an  electroscope. 

3.  The  charges  at  A  and  B  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  for 
if  the  conductor  A  B  h^  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
conductor  C  without  having  touched  C^  the  opposite  charges 
immediately  neutralize  each  other;  that  is,  no  electrification 
will  be  indicated  by  the  pith-balls. 

4.  Again,  as  C  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  A^  the 
charges  of  opposite  signs  on  the  approaching  surfaces 
attract  each  other  more  and  more  strongly  until  C  is  ap- 
proached very  near,  and  then  a  spark  darts  across  the  inter- 
vening space.  Two  charges  rushing  together  neutralize 
one  another,  leaving  the  induced /^j//nr  charge,  which  was 
formerly  repelled  to  the  end  B  of  the  conductor,  as  a  per- 
manent charge  over  all  the  surface  of  A  B. 

5.  Or,  if  the  conductor  A  B  be  touched  by  a  conductor 
connected  to  the  earth  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  C, 
^"^t  positive  charge  will  neutralize  with  the  earth  and  the 
ficgaiive  charge  will  remain  when  A  B  is  removed  from  the 
field  of  C.  The  charge  which  passes  to  the  earth  from  A  B 
IS  called  a  free  diarfire,  while  that  charge  which  is  held  by 
the  inductive  influence  of  Cisa,  bound  ctiarge.  Both  free 
and  bound  charges  can  be  negative  or  positive^  dej^ending 
upon  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  C, 

2221.  When  two  conducting  bodies,  both  electrified 
vith  equal  dissimilar  charges,  are  touched  together  momen- 
tarily^ the  two  charges  will  neutralize  each  other,  no  trace 
^^f  either  remaining  ;  but  if  they  are  unequal,  the  smaller 
charge  will  neutralize  an  equal  amount  from  the  larger  and 
leave  a  charge  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  original  charges,  the  sign  of  the  remaining  charge  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  one.  Before  the  bodies  can 
^  separated,  the  remaining  charge  will  divide  equally 
^tween  the  two  bodies.  For  example,  two  gilt  balls  A  and 
•5 are  charged  respectively  with  -j-  20  and  —  4  units  of  elec- 
tricity.    When  the  balls  are   placed   in   contact,  the    —  4 
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charge  on  B  will  neutralize  a  +  4  charge  on  A  and  leave  a 
+  16  charge,  which  immediately  divides  equally  between 
the  two  balls;  that  is,  a  charge  of  +  8  units  remains  on 
each  ball  when  they  are  separated. 

It  is  found  that  the  effect  of  this  electrostatic  induction  is 
greatly  increased  by  placing  some  other  substance,  such  as 
glass  or  paper  instead  of  air,  between  the  two  bodies. 

2222.  The  facility  with  which  a  body  allows  electro- 
static induction  to  act  across  it  is  called  its  inductive 
capacity.  The  inductive  capacity  varies  with  different  sub- 
stances, but  almost  all  non-conductors  are  better  than  air. 

2223.  Any  substance  which  allows  electrostatic  induc- 
tion to  act  across  it  is  termed  a  dielectric.  All  dielectrics 
are  non-conductors.  Table  73  gives  a  list  of  several  non- 
conductors in  the  order  of  their  inductive  capacity  values, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  two  exceptions,  air  has 
the  lowest  inductive  capacity. 

TABLE  73. 

INSULATORS  IN  ORDBU  OP  THBIS  INDUCTIVB  CAPACITT 

VALUES. 

Glass.  Paraffin  (solid). 

Shellac.  Carbonic  Acid. 

Sulphur,  Air. 

Ebonite.  Hydrogen. 

India-rubber.  Vacuum. 
Petroleum. 

2224.  The  electropliorusy  Fig.  905,  is  an  instrument 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  static  charges  of  electricity  from  one  single 
charge,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  electrostatic  in- 
duction. 

It  consists  of  two  main  parts  :  a  thin  cake  of  resinous 
material  cast  in  a  round  metal  dish  or  pan  B^  about  one  foot 
in  diameter  ;  and  a  round  disk  A^  of  slightly  smaller  diam- 
eter, made  of  metal  and  provided  with  a  glass  handle.  In 
using  the  electrophorus,   the  resinous  cake   must   first  be 
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beaten  or  rubbed  with  a  warm  piece  of  woolen  cloth  or  fur. 
The  disk  or  cover  is  then  placed  upon  the  cake,  touched 
momentarily  with  the  finger  to  liberate  the/rre  charge,  then 
removed  by  taking  it  up  by  the  handle.  It  is  now  found  to 
be  powerfully  electrified  with  a  positive  charge ;  so  much  so, 


Fig.  905. 


indeed,  as  to  yield  a  considerable  spark  when  the  hand  is 
brought  near  it.  The  cover  may  be  replaced,  touched,  and 
^?ain  removed,  and  will  thus  yield  any  number  of  sparks  ; 
the  original  charge  on  the  resinous  plate  meanwhile  remain- 

• 

ing  practically  as  strong  as  ever. 

2225.  A  static  charge  of  electricity  is  not  usually  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  surface  of  conducting  bodies. 
Experiments  show  that  there  is  more  electricity  on  the 
<^<iges  and  corners  than  upon  their  flatter  parts. 

The  term  electric  density  is  used  to  signify  the  amount 
or  quantity  of  electricity  residing  on  a  small  area  of  any 
P^rt  of  a  body,  the  distribution  being  supposed  to  be  uni- 
form over  that  small  part  of  the  surface. 

The  electric  density  is  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing 
the  total  charge  of  electricity  in  units  of  quantity  residing 
^Pon  the  surface  of  a  body,  by  the  area  of  the  surface  in 
square  inches.  For  example,  a  charge  of  240  units  of  elcc- 
tncity  is  imparted  to  a  sphere,  the  surface  area  of  which  is 
W  square  inches  ;  then,  the  electric  density  over  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  is  ^^  =  6  units  of  electricity  per  square  inch. 
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BI.BCTIIOSXATIC  MACHIMBS. 

2226.  Electrostatic  machines  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  larger  static  charges  than  can 
be  developed  by  rubbing  a  glass  rod  or  by  the  electrophorus. 
They  consist,  mainly,  of  two  parts,  one  for  producing  and 
the  other  for  collecting  the  charges. 

Thereare  three  important  kinds  of  electrostatic  machines — 
the  cylinder,  the  fiiaie,  and  the  induction  machines, 

2227.  The  cylinder  machine,  as  usually  constructed, 
consists  of  three  principal  parts:  (1)  a  cylinder  of  glass 
revolving  upon  a  horizontal  axis;  (3)  a  rubber  or  cushion  of 
horsehair,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  silk  flap,  and  (3)  an 
insulated  metallic  cylinder  called  a  prime  conductor.  In 
Fig.  OOG  the  cushion  of  horsehair  a,  covered  with  a  coating 
of  amalgam  of  zinc,  presses  against  the  glass  cylinder  b  from 


behind,  allowing  the  silk  flap  s  to  rest  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  glass.  The  prime  conductor  C  is  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  row  of  fine  metallic  spikes,  and  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  machine  with  the  row  of  spikes  projecting  towards  the 
j;iiiss  cylinder.  When  the  glass  cylinder  is  revolved,  a 
[•i>silivf  chin'ge  is  produced  upon  the  glass  and  a  ncgalive 
charge  upi>n  the  rubber.  The  positive  charge  is  carried 
iiround  u|»nii  the  gl;iss  cylinder,  and  just  before  reaching  a 
[lositiun  opposite  the  row  of  spikes  it  acts  inductively  upon 
the  prime  conihictnr,  attracting  a  negative  charge  to  the 
near  end  and  rejiellini^  a  posilive  charge  to  the  far  end. 
When   the  positive  charge  arrives  in  front  of  the  row  of 
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spikes,  it  will  be  neutralized  by  the  attracting  negative  charge 
from  the  conductor,  leaving  the  glass  in  a  neutral  condition 
ready  to  be  excited  again.  A  positive  charge  now  remains 
upon  the  prime  conductor,  and  can  be  utilized  for  other 
experiments. 

2228.  The  plate  macliliie  is  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  cylinder  machine,  with  the  exception  that  a  glass  or 
ebonite  plate  is  used  instead  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  there 
are  usually  two  sets  of  rubbers  or  cushions  instead  of  one. 
Each  set  of  cushions  is  double ;  that  is,  it  is  made  in  two 
parts,  with  the  plate  revolving  between  them.  One  set  of 
cushions  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom,  with  silk  flaps  extending  from  each  over  a 
quadrant  of  the  plate.  The  charge  is  collected  on  two 
prime  conductors  connected  by  a  metal  rod,  and  each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  row  of  fine  spikes  at  one  end.  They  are  placed 
^^  such  a  posit ior>  that  the  two  rows  of  fine  spikes  project 
towards  the  glass  plate  at  opposite  sides  of  its  horizontal 
<iiameter.  The  electrostatic  action  of  the  machine  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  cylinder  machine. 

2229.  The  induction  macliine  differs  widely  in  its 
action  from  the  two  machines  previously  described.  It 
requires  an  initial  charge  from  some  exterior  source  to  start 
*ts  action.  The  initial  charge  acts  inductively  across  a 
revolving  glass  plate  and  produces  other  charjgcs;  these 
charges  in  turn  are  conveyed  by  the  moving  parts  to  some 
other  point,  where  they  increase  the  initial  charge,  or  f ur- 
'^ish  a  supply  of  electricity  to  a  prime  conductor. 

The  two  principal  machines  of  this  class  are  the  Holtz 
and  the  Wimsburat. 

2230.  It  has  been  shown  that  opposite  cliarges  attract 
and  hold  one  another;  that  electricity  can  not  How  tliroiij^h 
glass,  and  yet  can  act  across  it  by  induction.  If  a  piece  of 
tin-foil  is  stuck  upon  the  middle  of  each  face  of  a  thin  [)late 
of  glass,  and  one  of  the  pieces  is  electrified  with  a  posit ii 
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charge  and  the  other  with  a  negative  charge,  the  two  charges 
will  attract  one  another,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  held 
or  bound  by  each  other.  It  will  be  found  that  these  two 
pieces  of  tin-foil  may  be  charged  a  great  deal  stronger  in 
this  manner  than  either  of  them  could  possibly  be  if  they 
were  stuck  to  the  glass  alone  and  then  electrified.  This 
property  of  retaining  and  accumulating  a  large  quantity  oi 
static  charges  which  two  conductors  possess  when  placed 
side  by  side  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  non-con- 
ductor,  is  called  their  capacity. 

2231.  A  condenser  is  an  apparatus  for  condensing  or 
accumulating  a  large  quantity  of  static  charges  of  electricity 
on  a  comparatively  small  surface,  and  consists  of  two  con- 
ductors separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  some  non-conducting 
material.  One  of  the  plates  is  entirely  insulated  from  the 
earth,  ^nd  the  other  is  connected  to  it  by  a  conductor. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  (1)  the  size 
and  form  of  the  condensing  plates,  (2)  the  thinness  of  the 
insulating  material  between  them,  and  (3)  the  inductive 
capacity  of  the  insulating  material. 

2232.  A  convenient  form  of  condenser  is  called  the 
Leyden  Jar,  Fig.  907.     It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  J  coated 

C 


Fig.  907. 

Up  to  a  certain  height  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  tin- 
foil. A  brass  knob  a  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  stout  brass 
wire,  which  passes  downwards  through  a  lid  or  stopper  of 
dry,  wcll-varnishcd  wood,  and  connected  by  a  loose  bit 
of  brass  chain  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar. 
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To  charge  the  jar,  the  knob  is  held  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor C  of  an  electrical  machine,  the  jar  being  either  held 
in  the  hand  by  the  outer  tin-foil  coating  or  connected  to  the 
earth  by  a  wire  or  chain.  When  a  positive  charge  is  thus 
imparted  to  the  inner  coating,  it  acts  inductively  on  the 
outer  coating,  attracting  a  negative  charge  in  the  face  of 
the  outer  coating  nearest  the  glass,  and  repelling  a  positive 
charge  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  coating.  This  outer 
charge  then  passes  through  the  hand  or  any  conductor  to 
the  earth. 

2233.  An  electrostatic  battery  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  Leyden  jars  whose  inside  coatings  arc  all  connected 
together  and  ivhose  outside  coatings  are  all  connected  to 
the  earth. 

ELECTRODYNAMICS. 


POTENTIAL   AND    CURRENT. 

2234.  In  dealing  with  electric  currents,  the  word  poten- 
tial  will  be  substituted  for  the  general  and  vague  phrase 
electrical  condition. 

The  term  potential,  as  used  in  electrical  science,  is  anal- 
ogous with /rri'j//r^  in  gases,  head  in  liquids,  and  teynpera- 
ture  in  heat. 

When  an  electrified  body,  positively  charged,  is  connected 
to  the  earth  by  a  conductor,  electricity  is  said  to  Jloiu  from 
the  body  /^  the  earth;  and,  conversely,  when  an  electrified 
body  negatively  charged  is  connected  to  the  earth,  electricity 
is  said  to  fiaw  from  the  earth  to  that  body.  That  which 
determines  the  direction  of  floiv  is  the  relative  electrical 
potential  or  pressure  of  the  two  charges  in  regard  to 
the  earth. 

2236.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  in  which 
direction  electricity  really  flows,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
declare  which  of  two  points  has  the  higher  and  which  the 
lower  electrical  potential  or  pressure.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  when  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical 
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potential^  or  pressure^  an  electric  current  tends  to  ^o^r  from 
the  point  of  higher  to  that  of  lower  potential  or  pressure. 

For  convenience,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  and 
universally  adopted  that  that  electrical  condition  called 
positive  is  at  a  higher  potential  or  pressure  than  that  called 
negative,  and  that  an  electric  current  flows  from  a  posi- 
tively to  a  negatively  electrified  body. 

2236.  The  zero  or  normal  level  of  water  is  taken  as 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  normal  pressure  of 
air  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea-level;  similarly, 
there  is  a  zero  pressure  or  potential  of  electricity  in  the 
earth  itself.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  electricity 
of  infinite  quantity,  and  its  pressure  or  potential  taken  as 
zero.  For  this  reason  all  electric  currents  have  the  ten- 
dency to  reach  this  zero  level,  exactly  as  the  water  on  the 
mountain  top  tends  to  flow  down  to  the  sea-level.  For  this 
reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  insulate  most  electrical 
apparatus,  otherwise  the  electric  current  it  generates  or 
carries  will  leak  away  to  the  earth.  In  Art.  2234  the 
condition  which  is  called  positive  is  assumed  to  be  at  a 
higher  potential  than  the  earth,  and  that  called  negative  is 
assumed  to  be  at  a  lower  potential  than  the  earth. 

It  must  be  understood  that  electricity  is  a  condition  of 
matter  and  not  matter  itself,  for  it  possesses  neither  weight 
nor  extension.  Consequently,  the  statement  that  electricity 
is  flowing  through  a  conductor  must  not  be  taken  too  liter- 
ally; it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  material  substance, 
such  as  a  liquid,  is  actually  passing  through  the  conductor 
in  the  same  sense  as  water  flows  through  a  pipe.  The 
statement  that  electricity  is  flowing  through  a  conductor  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  conductor 
and  the  space  surrounding  it  are  in  different  conditions  than 
usual,  and  that  they  possess  unusual  properties.  The  action 
of  electricity,  however,  is  quite  similar  in  many  respects  tc 
the  flow  of  liquids,  and  the  study  of  electric  currents  ii 
much  simplified  by  the  analogy. 
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2237.  In  order  to  produce  wliat  is  called  an  electric 
current^  tt  is  first  necessary  to  canse  a  difference  of  electrical 
potential  or  pressure  between  two  bodies  or  between  two  parts 
of  the  same  body. 

In  Art.  2208  it  was  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar 
substances  are  simply  placed  in  contact,  one  always  assumes 
the/^j/V/zr  and  the  other  the  negative  condition;  in  other 
words,  a  difference  of  electrical  potential  is  developed  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

Placing  a  piece  of  copper  and  zinc  in  contact  will  develop 
a  difference  of  electrical  potential  which  can  easily  be 
detected.  The  same  results  will  follow  if  the  plates  are 
slightly  separated  from  each  other  and  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  saline  or  acidulated  water,  leaving  a  small  por- 
tion of  one  end  of  each  plate  exposed.  The  exposed  ends 
of  the  zinc  and  copper  are  now  electrified  to  different 
degrees,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical 
potential  between  the  plates,  one  plate  being  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  other. 

When   the  exposed  ends  are  connected  together  by  any 
conducting  material,  the  potential  between  the  plates  tends 
to  equalize,  and   a   momentary  rush  or  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity passes  between  the  exposed  ends  through  the  con- 
ducting material  and  between  the  submerged  ends  through 
the  liquid.     During   its   passage    through   the   liquid,    the 
electricity  causes  certain  chemical  changes  to  take  place; 
these  chemical  reactions  cause  in  their  turn  a  fresh  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  plates,  which  is  followed  im- 
mediately by  another  equalizing  discharge,  and  that  by  a 
further  difference,   and  so  on.     These  changes  follow  one 
another  with  great  rapidity — so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  apart,  and  they  appear  abs(v 
lutely  continuolis.     The  equalizing  flow  which  is  constantly 
taking  place  from  one  plate  to  the  other  is  known  as  a  con- 
tinuous current  of    electricity.     Consequently,    an   electric 
current  becomes  continuous  when  the  difference  of  potential  is 
constantly  maintained. 
By  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  electroscope,  the  exposer 
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end  of  the  copper  will  be  found  to  be  electrified  with  a.  posi- 
tive charge  and  the  submerged  end  with  a  negative  charge; 
in  the  case  of  the  zinc,  the  opposite  conditions  exist,  namely, 
the  exposed  end  is  electrified  with  a  negative  charge  and  the 
submerged  end  with  a  positive  charge.  The  current,  there- 
fore, will  flow  from  the  exposed  end  of  the  copper  through 
the  conductor  7c  the  exposed  end  of  the  zinc,  and  from  the 
submerged  end  of  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  sub- 
merged end  of  the  copper. 


VOLTAIC  BLBCTBICITT. 

2238.  The  two  Italian  physicists,  Volta  and  Galvam, 
first  constructed  the  so-called 
■Imple  voltaic  or  galvaalc 
cell,  as  shown  in  Fig.  DOS.  It  is 
an  apparatus  for  developing  a 
continuous  current  of  electricity, 
and  consists,  essentially,  of  a 
vessel  A,  containing  saline  or 
addulated  water,  into  which  are 

I  submerged  two  plates  of  dissimi- 
\  lar    metals,    C   and    Z,    or   one 
metal  and  a  metalloid. 
i''o-  «»■  Electrolyte  is  the  name  given 

to  the  liquid  which,  as  it  transmits  the  .current,  is  decom- 
posed by  it. 

The  two  dissimilar  metals,  when  spoken  of  separately,  are 
called  voltaic  clemcnta;  when  taken  collectively,  they 
are  known  as  a  voltaic  couple. 

2239.  A  voltaic  battery  is  a  number  of  simple  voltaic 
cells  properly  JDined  together. 

Electrodes  or  poles  of  a  cell  or  battery  are  metallic 
terminals  attached  to  the  jilatcs,  and  are  used  to  connect 
the  cell  or  battery  to  any  exterior  conductor  or  to  another 
cell  or  battery. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  polarity  of  that  end  of 
the  plate  or  voltaic  i:]ement  which  is  acted  upon  by  tbeelec- 
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troljrte  is  always  of  opposite  sign  to  its  electrode.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  and  copper,  the  electrode 
fastened  to  the  zinc  would  be  spoken  of  as  the  negative  elec- 
trode of  the  cell,  while  the  zinc  itself  would  be  the  positive 
element  of  the  cell,  its  submerged  end  being  positive. 


CHCMICAXr  ACTION   IN   A   SIMPLH   CELL. 

2240.  When  a  piece  of  ordinary  zinc  is  placed  alone  in 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  the  zinc  is  attacked  by  the 
acid,  and  a  part  of  it  is  dissolved  into  a  salt  of  that  metal, 
called  sulphate  of  zinc.  At  the  same  time  the  liquid  is  de- 
composed and  hydrogen  gas  is  liberated  from  it,  coming  up 
from  around  the  zinc  in  small  bubbles,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  the  liquid  becomes  heated.  If  the  zinc  is  absolutely  pure, 
the  chemical  actions  take  place  more  slowly;  the  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  do  not  immediately  rise  to  the  surface,  but  form 
around  the  zinc,  protecting  it  from  further  action  of  the 
acid.  By  placing  another  metal  in  the  water,  say  a  piece  of 
copper,  and  connecting  its  exposed  end  with  that  of  the 
zinc  by  a  conductor,  the  chemical  actions  become  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  again.  Large  quantities  of  hydrogen  gas  are 
again  liberated,  but  instead  of  the  bubbles  appearing  around 
the  zinc,  they  form  around  the  copper  and  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  that  place ;  the  energy  which  in  the  former  case  was 
expended  in  heating  the  liquid  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
electric  energy.  Whenever  the  connection  between  the  ex- 
posed ends  is  broken,  all  chemical  actions  cease  and  remain 
inactive  until  the  two  metals  are  again  connected. 

2241.  In  any  voltaic  cell  the  element  which  is  acted 
upon  by  the  electrolyte  will  always  be  the  positive  element, 
and  its  electrode  the  negative  electrode  of  the  cell. 

The  differences  of  electric  potential,  however,  between 
the  different  pairs  of  metals  are  not  all  equal.  In  Table  7-1: 
various  materials  are  arranged  in  a  series,  .such  that  each 
substance  enumerated  becomes  positively  electrified  when 
placed  in  contact  with  any  one  below  it  in  the  series. 


TABLE    74. 

THB  BL.BCTROMOTIVB  BBRIBS. 

1.  +  Sodium.  6.  Tin.  9.  Gold. 

2.  Magnesium.  6.  Iron.  10.  Platinum. 

3.  Zinc.  7.  Copper.  11.  —  Graphite  (carbon). 

4.  Lead.  8.  Silver. 

2242.  The  term  eiectromotive  force,  usually  written 
E.  M.  F;  is  employed  to  denote  t/iat  which  moves  or  tends  to 
move  electricity  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  the  case  of  two  substances  placed  in  contact,  either 
directly  or  by  a  liquid,  the  resulting  electromotive  force  is 
due  to  the  difference  of  potential.  Just  as  in  water-pipes  a 
difference  of  level  produces  a  pressure^  and  the  pressure  pro- 
duces a  flow^  as  soon  as  the  water  is  turned  on,  so  difference 
of  potential  produces  electromotive  force^  and  electromotive 
force  sets  up  a  current^  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed 
through  which  the  electricity  may  flow. 

2243.  Any  two  of  the  substances  of  Table  74  form  a 
voltaic  cotiple^  and  produce  a  difference  of  potential  when 
submerged  in  saline  or  acidulated  water;  the  one  standing 
first  on  the  list  being  the  positive  element  or  plate  and  the 
other  the  negative.  For  example,  if  iron  and  graphite  are 
used,  the  iron  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  liquid,  and  will  form 
WiQ positive  element;  but  if  iron  and  zinc  are  used,  the  sine 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  liquid,  and  will  form  the  positive 
element. 

The  difference  of  potential  will  be  greater  in  proportion 
to  distance  between  the  positions  of  the  two  substances  in 
the  list.  For  example,  the  difference  of  potential  developed 
between  sine  and  graphite  is  much  greater  than  that  devel- 
oped between  ::inc  and  irott  /  in  fact,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial developed  between  j:i?tc  and  graphite  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  potential  developed  between  zinc  and  iron  plus 
that  developed  between  iron  and  graphite. 

2244.  Electricity  flowing  as  a  current  differs  from 
static   charges  in   three    important    degrees,    namely,    its 
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potential  is  much  lower,  its  actual  quantity  is  larger,  and  it 
is  continuous. 

A  strong  voltaic  battery  of  several  cells  produces  only  a 
slight  effect  upon  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and,  apparently, 
none  of  its  parts  possesses  the  property  of  attracting  light 
substances.  The  potent ia/ot  a  current  of  electricity  is  com- 
paratively so  small  that  a  voltaic  battery  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  cells  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  spark  of 
more  than  one  or  two  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  air,  whereas 
a  small  electrostatic  machine  will  produce  sparks  several 
inches  in  length.  If,  however,  the  actual  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  measured  by  its  effects  in  decomposing  water,  then 
the  quantity  produced  by  a  simple  voltaic  cell  as  small  as  a 
thimble  would  give  greater  results  than  that  from  an  elec- 
trostatic machine  with  plates  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 

An  electric  current  can  not  be  developed  upon  the  surfaces 
of  non-conducting  substances  by  current  electricity,  as  in 
the  case  of  static  charges,  and  it  will  never  flow  unless  the 
conducting  path  is  made  entirely  of 
conducting  material. 

2245.  A  number  of  contacts  of 
dissimilar  metals  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  add  their  electrical  effects  together ; 
the  difference  of  potential  then  devel- 
oped will  be  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  contacts.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  called  a  voltaic  pile. 
(See  Fig.  900. )  It  is  made  by  placing  a 
pair  of  disks  of  zinc  (chemical  symbol, 
Zn)  and  copper  (chemical  symbol,  Cu) 
in  contact  with  one  another,  and  then 
laying  a  piece  of  flannel  or  blotting- 
paper,  moistened  with  brine,  upon  the 
copper  disk.  The  pair  of  disks  now  ^^^ 
form  a  voltaic  couple.  Several  voltaic 
couples  are  placed  together,  and  each  ^^ 
pair  separated  by  a  moistened  piece  of         ~    pia.  uqb. 
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flannel  or  blotting-paper.  One  end  of  such  a  pile  would 
then  be  terminated  by  a  disk  of  copper  and  the  other  by  a 
disk  of  zinc.  The  copper  forms  the  positive  electrode  and 
the  zinc  the  negative  electrode.  By  joining  these  two 
electrodes  together  with  a  conductor,  a  current  will  flow 
frofn  the  positive  to  the  negative  through  the  conductor, 
and  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  through  the  contacts. 


2246.  The  difference  of  potential  developed  by  the 
mere  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  varies,  not  only  with 
the  kind  of  metals  and  the  physical  condition  of  each,  but 
also  with  their  temperattire. 

The  greater  difference  of  potential  developed  by  heat  can 
be  shown  by  soldering  one  end  of  a  bar  of  copper  to  one  end 
of  a  bar  of  zinc,  and  applying  heat  to  the  juncture  so  as  to 
raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
bars.  By  joining  the  free  ends  together  with  a  conductor, 
a  current  of  electricity  will  be  found  to  flow  from  the  zinc 
through  the  contact  to  the  copper;  then  from  the  free  end 
of  the  copper  to  the  free  end  of  the  zinc  through  the  con- 
ductor. If  the  junction  be  cooled  below  the  other  parts  of 
the  bars,  a  current  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  from  the  copper  through  the  contact  to  the  zinc, 
etc.  Even  the  same  metal  in  different  physical  conditions 
will  develop  a  difference  of  potential  if  heated  in  a  certain 
place.  For  instance,  take  a  copper  wire,  part  of  which  is 
straight  and  the  remainder  bent  into  a  spiral,  and  heat  the 
place  where  the  spiral  begins.  Under  these  conditions,  a 
difference  of  electrical  potential  will  be  developed  between 
the  two  free  ends. 

In  general,  the  difference  of  potential  is  larger  in  propor- 
tion as  the  difference  of  temperature  increases.  With  ex- 
treme temperatures,  however,  this  condition  changes,  and 
at  a  certain  temperature  of  the  junction  no  diflference  of 
potential  whatever  is  noticed.  This  temperature  is  called 
the  neutral  temperature.     When  the  junction  is  heated 
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beyond  the  neutral  temperature,  inversion  takes  place,  that 
is,  the  direction  of  the  current  changes. 

2247.  Electric  currents  produced  by  a  change  of 
temperature  are  called  thermoelectric  currents. 

On  account  of  the  small  difference  of  potential  of  thermo- 
electric currents,  they  have  not  been  found  of  great  practical 
value ;  in  fact,  they  often  become  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance and  error  in  accurate  measurements  with  delicate 
instruments. 

CIRCUITS. 

2248.  A  circuit  is  a  path  composed  of  a  conductor, 
or  of  several  conductors  joined  together,  through  which  an 
electric  current  flows  from  a  given  point  around  the  con- 
ducting path  back  again  to  its  starting-point 

A  circuit  is  broken  or  opened  when  its  conducting 
elements  are  disconnected  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
current  from  flowing. 

A  circuit  is  closed  or  completed  when  its  conducting 
elements  are  so  connected  as  to  allow  the  current  to  pass. 

A  circuit  in  which  the  conductors  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  ground,  or  with  some  electric  conductor  leading  to 
the  ground,  is  said  to  be  a  grounded  circuit,  or  is  called 
an  earth. 

The  external  circuit  is  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is 
outside  or  external  to  the  electric  source. 

The  internal  circuit  is  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is 
included  within  the  electrjc  source. 

In  the  case  of  the  simple  cell,  the  internal  circuit  consists 
of  the  two  metallic  plates,  or  elements,  and  the  liquid,  or 
electrolyte;  an  external  circuit  would  be  a  wire  or  any  con- 
ductor connecting  the  free  ends  of  the  electrodes  together. 

2249»  A  circuit  divided  into  two  or  more  branches, 
each  branch  transmitting  part  of  the  current,  is  a  divided 
circuit ;  the  conductors  forming  these  branches  are  said  to 
be  connected  in  parallel  or  multiple  arc.  Each  branch 
taken  separately  is  called  a  sliunt. 
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Conductors  are  said  to  be  connected  in  series  when  they 
are  so  joined  as  to  allow  the  current  to  pass  through  each 
successively. 

2250*     A  battery  of  voltaic  cells  is  said  to  be  connected 

in  multiple  arc  or  par- 
allel  when   the    positive 
electrodes  of  all  the  cells 
P'°-  ®^®-  are  connected  to  one  main 

positive  conductor  and  all  the  negative  electrodes  are  con- 
nected to  one  main  negative  conductor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  910. 
A  battery  of  voltaic  cells  is  said  to  be  connected  in  series 
when    the    cells    are    ar-      .  i 

ranged  in  one  circuit  by       ^   ._..      i^      i*      i^      i^ ^\^^ 

joining  the  positive   elec-  "      -!•      -i       -i        i       -i 

trode   of  one  cell   to   the  Fio.wi. 

negative  electrode  of  the  adjacent  one,  so  that  the  entire  cur- 
rent passes  successively  through  each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  911. 
When  the  series  and  multiple  connections  are  combined, 
5n| 1 1  the  battery  is  said  to  be 


r. 


^ 


Pig.  012. 


connected  in  multiple- 
series  or  parallel- 
series.  This  is  accom- 
-  plished  by  joining  several 
groups    in    multiple    or 

parallel,  the  cells  in  each  group  being  connected  in  series, 

as  shown  in  Fig.  912.         

ELECTRICALr  UNITS. 

2251*     To  properly  measure  the  various  factors  of  an 

electric  circuit,  certain  definite  standards  or  units  must  be 
adopted,  to  which  these  factors  can  be  compared. 

In  every.electrical  circuit  there  are  particularly  three 
factors,  the  true  relation  of  which  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood before  they  can  be  measured. 

These  three  factors  are: 

1.  The  force  tending  to  move  the  electricity, 

2.  The  rate  of  flow  of  the  electricity. 
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3.  The  resistance  which  the  force  must  ov^ercome  to  pro- 
duce the  flow  of  electricity. 

These  factors  are  respectively  termed : 

1.  The  electromotive  force  (written  K.  M.  F.  or  B.). 

2.  The  current  (written  C). 

3.  The  resistance  (written  R.). 

2252«  The  relation  of  the  three  principal  factors  will  be 
better  understood  by  comparison  with  the  flow  of  water 
through  a  pipe.  The  force  which  causes  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  pipe  is  due  to  tlie  head  or  pressure ;  that  which 
resists  the  flow  is  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  inside 
of  the  pipe,  and  varies  with  circumstances.  The  rate  of 
flow^  or  the  current^  may  be  expressed  in  gallons  fer  minute^ 
and  is  a  ratio  between  the  head  or  pressure  and  the  resistance 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  inside  of  the 
pipe.  For,  as  the  pressure  or  head  increases,  the  rate  of 
flow  or  current  increases  in  proportion ;  as  the  resistance 
increases,  the  flow  or  current  diminishes. 

In  the  case  of  electricity  flowing  through  a  conductor,  the 
electromotive  force  corresponds  to  the  pressure  or  head  of 
water,  and  the  resistance  which  a  conductor  offers  to  the 
current  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  The 
strength  of  an  electric  current  or  the  rate  of  flow  of  electric- 
ity is  also  a  ratio— a  ratio  between  the  electromotive  force 
and  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  through  which  the  cur- 
rent is  flowing.  This  ratio,  as  applied  to  electricity,  was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  and  has  since  been  called 
Ohm's  VokTW. 

2253*  Olini's  Liainr. — The  strength  of  an  electric  current 
in  any  circuit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive 
force  developed  in  tJtat  circuit  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit ;  i.  r.,  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
arising  from  dividing  the  electromotive  force  by  the  resist- 
ance. 

Ohm's  law  is  usually  expressed  algebraically,  thus  ? 
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f 

o^        ^,     -  ^      electromotive  force 

Strength  of  current  = r- » 

^  resistance 

and  may  be  written,  by  utilizing  the  symbols  given  in  Art 
225 1, 

^      K 

When  the  values  of  any  two  such  quantities  are  known, 
the  third  can  be  readily  found  ;  for,  by  transposing, 

£=Cieandie=:^. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  application  of  Ohm's  law, 
the  value  and  significance  of  the  various  units  will  be  treated 
upon.  There  are  two  principal  systems  of  units  employed 
in  electrical  science.  They  are,  respectively,  the  funda- 
mental  units  and  the  practical  units. 


PUNDAMBNTAI«  UNITS. 

2254.  The  fundamental  electrical  units  from  which  the 
practical  units  are  derived,  as  shown  later,  are  based  on  the 
three  factors  vtasSy  lengthy  and  time.  They  are,  therefore, 
absolutely  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  and  the 
system  which  they  form  is  hence  termed  the  system  of 
absolute  units. 

These  fundamental  units  are,  respectively, 

1.  The  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  lenstli. 

2.  The  fi^ram  as  the  unit  of  mass. 

3.  The  second  as  the  unit  of  time. 

This  system  is  hence  often  termed  the  centimeter* 
y^ram-second  system,  and  is  written  C.  G.  S.  system. 

2255.  The  centimeter  represents  of  the 

1 ,  UvU,  UUU,  UUU 

distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  is  equal  to  .3937  inch.  Hence,  1  inch 
equals  2.b\  ceritimetcrs^  nearly. 

2256.  The  unit  of  mass  or  quantity  of  matter  is 
the  gram,  and  represents  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
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in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  its 
maximum  density,  which  is  4°C.,  or  39.2**  F.,  and  is  equal 
in  weight  to  15.432  grains. 

2257.     The  unit  of  time  is  the  second,  and  represents 
part  of  a  mean  solar  day. 


8(1,400 

The  Hecondary  units  derived  from  these  fundamental 
units  are  defined  as  follows  : 

2258.  The  unit  of  area  is  the  square  centimeter, 

and  is  the  area  contained  in  a  square,  each  of  whose  sides  is 
one  centimeter  in  length. 

1  square  centimeter  equals  .155  square  inch. 
1  square  inch  equals  0.45  square  centimeters. 

2259.  The  unit  of  volume  is  the  cubic  centimeter, 

and  is  the  volume  contained  in  a  cube,  each  of  whose  edges 
is  one  centimeter  in  length. 

1  cubic  centimeter  equals  .00102  cubic  inch. 
1  cubic  inch  equals  10.387  cubic  centimeters. 

2260.  The  unit  of  velocity,  or  the  rate  at  which  a 
Ixxiy  moves  from  one  position  to  another,  is  defined  as  the 
velocity  of  a  body  moving  through  unit  distance  (one  centi- 
meter) in  unit  time  (one  second).  The  unit  of  velocity  is, 
therefore,  one  centimeter  per  second. 

Note. — ^The  word /^r  in  such  expressions  denotes  that  the  quantity 
named  before  it  is  to  be  divided  by  tne  quantity  named  after  it.  Thus, 
to  compute  the  velocity  in  centimeters  per  second^  divide  the  number 
of  centimeters  by  the  number  of  seconds. 

2261.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is  that  accelera- 
tion which  imparts  unit  velocity  to  a  body  in  unit  time,  or 
an  acceleration    of    one    centlmeter-per-second   per 

second.  The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  imparts  in  one 
second  a  velocity  considerably  greater  than  this,  for  the 
velocity  it  imparts  to  falling  bodies  is  about  981  centimeters 
per  second  (or  about  32.2  feet  per  second).  The  value 
differs  slightly  in  different  latitudes.     At  New  York  City 
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the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  ^=  980.26  ;  at  the  Equator, 
^=  978.1 ;  at  the  North  Pole,  ^=  983.1. 

2262.  The  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne,  and  is  that  force 
which,  acting  on  a  mass  of  one  gram  for  one  second,  gives  to 
it  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second.  For  an  example 
of  force  and  the  application  of  the  unit  of  force,  see  Art. 
2214. 

2263.  The  unit  of  ^work  is  the  erg:,  and  is  that 
amount  of  work  performed  when  a  force  of  one  dyne  is 
overcome  through  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  ;  that  is, 
the  work  done  in  pushing  a  body  through  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter  against  a  force  of  one  dyne  ;  the  unit  of  work, 
the  erg,  therefore  equals  one  dyne  centimeter.  _ 

2264.  The  unit  of  energry  is  also  the  ers ;  for  the 

energy  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  work  it  can  do.     The 
unit  of  energy,  the  erg,  is  therefore  also  one  dyne  centi< 


/ 


2265.  The  unit  of  poi^ver  has  no  particular  name  in 
the  C.  G.  S.  system.  It  is  defined  as  the  rate  of  doing 
^vorlc,  and  is  hence  equal  to  one  erg^-per-second. 

2266.  The  unit  of  lieat  (sometimes  called  a  calorie) 
is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  warm  one  gram  mass  of 
water  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

/^  2267.     The  unit  of  electric-current  stren8:tli  is  a 

current  of  such  a  strength  that  when  passing  through  a  cir- 
cuit one  centimeter  in  length,  arranged  in  an  arc  having  a 
radius  of  one  centimeter,  it  will  exert  a  force  of  one  dyne  on 
a  unit  magnet  pole  placed  at  the  center.    (See  Art.  2379.) 

2268.  The  unit  of  quantity  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  that  quantity  which  is  conveyed  by  unit  current  in 
one  second. 

2269.  The  unit  of  difference  of  potential  (or  of 
electromotive  force)  is  defined  as  the  work  done  on  a 
unit  of  electricity  ;  hence  unit  difference  of  potential  exists 
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between  two  points  when  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  one 
erg  of  work  to  bring  a  unit  of  -j-  electricity  from  one  point 
to  the  other  against  the  electric  force.    -  ,      '     —    - 

2270.  The  unit  of  resistance  is  that  resistance 
which  a  conductor  possesses  when  unit  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  its  two  ends  will  allow  a  current  of  unit 
strength  (that  is,  one  unit  of  quantity ^er  second)  to  flow 
through  it.  "      /Vt^'  ^ /i    ^/->     ^    ' 

PRACTICAI.  UNITS. 

2271.  Several  of  the  above  absolute  units  would  be  in- 
conveniently large  and  others  inconveniently  small  for  prac- 
tical use.  The  following /r^f/ilr^/  units  have  therefore  been 
adopted  and  named  after  distinguished  men  of  science,  such 
as  Ampere,  Coulomb,  Volta,  Olim,  Joule,  and  Watt. 
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2272*  The  practical  unit  of  electric  current  is  the 
ampere.  The  ampere  is  smaller  than  the  absolute  unit  of 
current.     (Art.  2267.) 

1  absolute  unit  equals  10  amperes. 
1  ampere  equals  -^  absolute  unit. 

2273.  The  strength  of  an  electric  current  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  continuously 
every  second,  or,  in  oth^r  words,  it  is  the  rate  of  flow  of 
electricity,  just  as  the  current  expressed  in  gallons  per 
winute  is  the  rate  of  flow  in  liquids.  When  one  practical 
^nit  quantity  of  electricity  is  flowing  every  second,  continu- 
ously, then  the  rate  of  flow  or  the  strength  of  the  current  is 
^^^  ampere ;  if  two  unit  quantities  arc  flowing  continuously 
every  second,  then  the  strength  of  the  current  is  two 
amperes,  and  so  on.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  number 
of  amperes  whether  the  current  flows  for  a  long  period  or 
for  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  ;  if  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity that  would  flow  in  one  second  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  then  the  strength  of  current  in  amperes  is  the  same. 
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2274.  Electricity  possesses  neither  weight  nor  exten* 
ston^  and,  therefore,  an  electric  current  can  not  be  measured 
by  the  usual  methods  adopted  for  measuring  liquids  or 
gases.  In  liquids  the  strength  of  current  is  determined  by 
measuring  or  weighing  the  actual  quantity  of  the  liquid 
which  has  passed  between  two  points  in  a  certain  time  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  time.  The  strength  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  on  the  contrary,  is  determined  directly  by  the 
effect  it  produces^  and  the  actual  quantity  of  electricity  which 
has  passed  between  two  points  in  a  certain  time  is  after- 
wards calculated  by  multiplying  the  strength  of  the  current 
by  the  time. 

The  principal  effects  produced  by  an  electric  current  are 
magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, and  heating  and  luminous  effects;  of  these,  the  two 
most  generally  used  for  measuring  are:  (1)  its  action  before 
a  magnetic  needle,  and  (2)  its  chemical  actions.  These 
methods  will  be  treated  upon  in  detail  in  the  section  on 
Electrical  Measurements  ;  the  following,  however,  will  give 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  methods  used  in  measuring 
electric  currents,  and  also  one  mode  of  determining  the 
value  of  one  ampere: 

2275.  A  current  of  electricity,  when  passing  through 
water,  decomposes  it  into  its  two  elements,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  water  decomposed  is  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing,  and  also  to  the  time 
during  which  it  flows.  For  example,  if  a  current  of  two 
amperes  flowing  for  one  second  decomposes  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  then  a  current  of  four  amperes  flowing 
for  one  second  will  decompose  tzuice  that  quantity,  and  if  it 
flows  for  two  seconds  it  will  decompose  four  times  the 
original  quantity.  Consequently,  a  unit  strength  of  current 
can  be  conventionally  adopted  by  agreeing  that  it  is  that 
strength  of  current  which  will  decompose  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  in  a  certain  time,  and  agreeing  furthermore  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  and  the  time. 
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2276.  By  universal  agreement,  one  ampere  is  that 
strength  of  current  which  will  decompose  .00009324  gram 
or  .0014388  grain  of  water  in  one  second. 

Rule. — To  find  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  in 
amperes  by  the  decomposition  of  water^  divide  the  weight  of 
the  quantity  of  water  decomposed  by  the  time  in  seconds  re- 
quired to  decompose  it ;  if  the  mass  of  water  is  expressed  in 
grams y  divide  the  quotient  by  ,0000982 Jf,;  but  if  expressed  in 
grains,  divide  by  .0014388. 

Let  W  =  weight  of  water  decomposed  in  grams  ; 
w  =  weight  of  water  decomposed  in  grains  ; 
/    =  time  in  seconds  required  for  decomposition  ; 
C   =  current  in  amperes. 

Then  the  strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  is  given  by 

the  formulas: 

W 
"^  t  X  .00009324*  (401.) 

^"^/X. 0014388-  (402.) 

Z2»TI»  Rule. — To  find  the  quantity  of  water  which  an 
electric  current  of  a  given  strength  can  decompose  in  a  given 
time,  multiply  the  strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  by  the 
time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flaivs ;  if  the 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  expressed  ifi  grams,  multiply  the 
product  by  .0000982 Ii,;  but  if  in  grains,  multiply  by  .OOI4888. 

Let  q  =  quantity  of  water  in  grams  ; 
q'  =  quantity  of  water  in  grains  ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  of  current  flow  ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes. 

Then  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  decomposed  by 
a  current  of  C  amperes  in  /  seconds  is  given  by  the  for- 
mulas: 

q  r=  .00009324  C  t.  (403.) 

^  =  .0014388  C  t.  (404.) 

BxAMPLB.— The  current  from  a  voltaic  cell  decomposes  water  at  the 
^te  of  1.29483  grains  per  hour ;  what  is  the  strengtn  of  current  Id 
amperes? 
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Solution. —   1  hour  =  8,600  seconds.  By  formula  402,  the  strengtli 

of  current 

^  1.29492  o-    .  . 

^=  8,600  X  .00148<J8  =  '^  "^^^    ^""^ 

Example. — Find  the  number  of  grains  of  water  decomposed  In 
8  hours  by  a  current  of  .6  ampere. 

Solution. —    3  hours  =  10,800  seconds.     By  formtila  404,  the 
quantity  of  water  decomposed 

^  =  . 0014388  X. 6X10,800  =  9.8284  grains.    Ana. 
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2278«  The  practical  unit  of  quantity  of  an  electric 
current  is  the  coulomb. 

The  coulomb  is  smaller  than  the  absolute  unit  of  quantity 
of  current.     (Art.  2268.) 

1  absolute  unit  equals  10  coulombs. 
1  coulomb  equals  -^  absolute  unit. 

2279«  Relation  of  Ampere  and  Coulomb. — ^The 
relation  of  the  ampere  and  the  coulomb  may  be  made  clear 
by  the  water-flow  analogy  : 

W/ien  a  current  of  water  flows  through  a  pipe^  then  tite 
current  must  have  a  certain  fixed  strength^  if  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  delivered  at  any  point  in  a  given 
time. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  flows  through  a  conductor ^ 
then  the  current  must  have  a  certain  fixed  ampere  strength^ 
if  a  definite  number  of  coulombs  of  current  is  to  be  delivered 
at  any  point  in  a  given  time. 

2280.  The  coulomb  may  be  further  defined  as  being  such 
a  quantity  of  electricity  as  luould pass  in  one  second  through 
a  circuit  in  which  the  strctigth  of  the  current  is  one  ampere. 

One  coulomb  delivered  per  second  therefore  represents  a 
current  of  one  ampere. 

One  ampere  flozi'ing  for  one  second  will  deliver  one  coulomb. 

2281*     \i  Q  —  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs ; 

C  —  strength  of  current  in  amperes; 
/  =  time  in  seconds. 
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then,  Q  =  Ct.         (405.) 


By  transposition^    ^=  -¥  and  ^  =  ^• 


ExAMPLB. — Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  that  flows 
around  a  circuit  in  1|  hours,  when  the  strength  of  current  is  12  amperes. 

Solution. — By  formula  405,  the  quantity  of  electricity 

g  =  C/  =  12  X  1.5  X  3,«00  =  64,800  coulombs.    Ana. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  that  passes  in  a 
circuit  in  which  a  current  of  40  amperes  flows  for  55  seconds. 

Ans.  2,200  coulombs. 

2.  Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  that  passes  in  a 
circuit  in  which  a  current  of  13  amperes  flows  for  15  minutes. 

Ans.  11,700  coulombs. 

8.  86,000  coulombs  of  electricity  pass  through  a  closed  circuit  in 
1  hour.  If  the  flow  is  uniform  during  that  time,  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  current  ?  Ans.  10  amixjres. 

4  How  long  will  it  take  72,000  coulombs  of  electricity  to  pass  in 
a  circuit  in  which  the  strength  of  current  b  4  amperes  ?   Ans.  5  hours. 


THB  OHM. 

2282.    The  practical  unit  of  resistance  is  the  otmi. 
The  ohm  is  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance. 
(Art.  2270.) 

1  absolute  unit  equals  one-bilHonth  (i^oOO,L,OQo)  ^^  ^° 
ohm. 
1  ohm  equals  1  billion  (1,000,000,000)  absolute  units. 

2283«  The  ohm  is  the  only  unit  in  electrical  measure* 
ments  for  which  a  material  standard  can  be  adopted.  The 
basis  of  any  system  of  physical  measurements  is  generally 
some  material  standard  conventionally  adopted  as  the  unit; 
physical  measurements  in  each  system  arc  made  by  compari- 
son with  the  unit  of  that  system. 

As  a  basis  for  the  measurement  of  resistance,  Siemens 
originally  proposed  a  column  of  mercury  having  a  height  of 
100  centimeters  and  a  cross-section  of  one  square  millimeter, 
at  the  temperature  of  0^  C. ;  that  is,  at  the  temperature  <>f 
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freezing  water.     This  column  of  mercury  he  claimed  had  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm. 

2284.  The  idea  of  utilizing  a  column  of  mercury  of 
1  square  millimeter  cross-section  at  0**  C.  as  the  practical 
unit  of  resistance  has  been  universally  adopted,  but  the 
height  of  this  column  has  never  been  exactly  determined. 
There  are,  therefore,  various  values  of  the  unit  often  found 
quoted.  The  following  list  gives  these  various  values  in 
tabular  form  with  annotations  denoting  their  use. 


TABLE  75. 
VARIOUS  VAXUBS  OP  THB  OHM. 


Name. 


Siemens*  Unit . . 

British  Associa- 
tion Unit,  writ- 
ten B.  A.  U. . . 

Legal  Ohm  (com- 
monly called 
Ohm) 


Height  of 

Mercury 

Column. 


100  cm. 


104.8  cm. 


lOG.O  cm. 


International 
Ohm 


100.3  cm. 


Cross-Sec- 
tion of 
Mercury 
Column. 


1  sq.  mm. 


1  sq.  mm. 


1  sq.  mm. 


Use. 


Out  of  use,  because 
incorrect. 


Out  of  use,  because 
incorrect. 


1  sq.  mm. 


In  all  technical  meas- 
urements and  cal- 
culations, as  well 
as  in  this  Course. 

Latest  and  most  ex- 
act determination. 

Correct  within  ,  . , . 

0,000 

part. 
Not  yet   in    general 
use. 
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2285.  The  relative  values  of  these  units  are  given  by 
the  following  list : 

1  legal  ohm        =  1.0112  B.  A.  U. 

1  legal  ohm         =  1.0600  Siemens'  Unit. 

1  B.  A.  U.  =    .9889  legal  ohm. 

1  B.  A.  U.  =  1.0483  Siemens'  Unit. 

1  Siemens'  Unit  =    .9540  B.  A.  U. 

1  Siemens'  Unit  =    .9434  legal  ohm. 

2286.  As  stated  in  Table  75,  the  legal  ohm,  commonly 
called  the  obm,  is  used  as  yet  in  all  technical  measure- 
ments and  throughout  this  Course,  so  that  when  the  ohm  is 
mentioned  we  understand  thereby  the  resistance  of  a  column 
of  mercury  106  cm.  (or  41.7323  inches)  high,  having  a  cross- 
section  of  1  sq.  mm.  (or  .00155  sq.  in.)  at  0°  C.  (or  32°  F.). 

2287.  It  very  often  occurs  in  practical  work  that  ex- 
ceedingly small  resistances  are  to  be  measured,  for  which 
^he  ohm  as  a  unit  causes  unnecessary  labor,  because  so 
very  large.  The  absolute  unit  of  resistance,  on  the  other 
^and,  is  too  small  to  do  very  well.  Therefore,  to  facilitate 
calculations  and  measurements,  a  unit  is  used  for  such  work 

having  the  value  of  one-millionth  (- tt-t-t  I  ^f  an  ohm. 

**  \1, 000, 000/ 

2288.  This  derived  practical  unit  is  called  the  microbm. 

Therefore,  to  express  the  resistance  in  viicrohms^  multiply 
the  resistance  in  ohms  by  1,000,000;  and,  conversely,  to  ex- 
press the  resistance  in  ohms,  divide  the  resistance  in  microhms 
W  1,000,000.     For  example,  .75  ohm  =  .75  X  1,000,000  = 

750,000  microhms,  or  750,000  microhms  =  ^'^^'^^^.,.  =  .75 
ohm, 

2289.  Another  similarly  derived  practical  unit  is  the 
'AeKohm,  devised  to  facilitate  calculations  and  measure* 
nients  of  exceedingly  large  resistances,  and  is  equal  to  1,000,- 
^  ohms.  Therefore,  to  express  the  resistance  in  megohms^ 
divide  the  resistance  in  ohms  by  1,000,000;  and,  conversely, 
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to  express  the  resistance  in  ohms,  multiply  the  resistance  in 

megohms  by  1,000,000. 

850  000 
For  example,  850,000  ohms  =         '        ■  =  .85  megohm,  or 

1 ,  uuu,  uuu 

.85  megohm  =  .85  X  1,000,000  =  850,000  ohms. 

The  megohm  is  used  mainly  in  the  determination  of  the 

resistance  of  non-conductors  and  insulators. 


£XAMPI«BS  FOR  PRACTICB* 

1.  Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  microhms  of  .00425  ohm. 

Ans.  4,250  microhm& 

2.  Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  ohms  of  875  microhms. 

Ans.   .000875  ohm. 

8.    Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  megohms  of  4,560,000  ohms. 

•  Ans.  456  megohms. 

4    Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  ohma  of  62.5  megohms. 

Ans.  62,600,000  ohms. 


2290*  The  resistance  which  all  substances  offer  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  is  one  of  the  most  important 
quantities  in  electrical  measurements.  Resistance  is  that 
attribute  of  a  conductor  or  of  a  circuit  which  determines  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current  that  can  be  sent  through 
the  conductor  or  the  circuit,  around  which  a  constant  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  maintained,  as  shown  by  Ohm^s  law, 
Art.  2253. 

2291  •  If  a  given  conductor  offers  a  resistance  of  2  ohms 
to  a  current  of  1  ampere,  it  offers  the  same  amount,  no  more 
nor  no  less,  to  a  current  of  10  amperes.     Hence  we  have  the 

Rule. —  The  resistance  of  a  given  conductor  is  always  con- 
stant at  the  same  temperature^  irrespective  of  the  strength  of 
current  flozuing  through  it  or  the  electromotive  force  of  the 

current, 

2292.  When  it  is  required  to  find  the  resistance  of  a 
conductor  of  which  the  length  is  varied,  though  all  other 
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conditions  remain  unchanged,  the  following  formula  may 
be  used : 

r, :  r, ::  /, :  /„  or  r,  =  ^^^4-^.         (406.) 

In  this  formula^ 

r,  =  the  original  resistance; 

r,  =  the  required  or  changed  resistance; 

/j  =  the  original  length ; 

/,  =  the  changed  length. 

2293.  As  in  all  examples  of  proportion,  the  two  lengths 
must  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit.     We  then  have  the 

Rule. — TAe  resistance  of  a  given  conductor  increases  as 
the  length  of  the  conductor  increases;  that  is^  the  resistajice 
of  a  conductor  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length. 

Example. — Find  the  resistance  of  1  mile  of  copper  wire,  if  the 
resistance  of  10  feet  of  the  same  wire  is  .013  ohm. 

Solution. —   rx  =  .013  ohm ;  A  =  10  feet,  and  /,=  1  mile  =  6,280  feet 
Then,  by  formula  406,  the  required  resistance 

.013X6.280       ac^aA     u  A 

r%  = ~jr-^ —  =  6.864  ohms.    Ans. 

Example. — Find  the  resistance  of  11  in.  of  a  German  silver  wire,  if 
the  resistance  of  100  feet  of  the  same  wire  is  2.4  ohms. 

Solution.—    Tx  =  2.4  ohms  ;  A  =  100  X  12  =  1,200  in. ;  /«  =  11  in. 
By  formula  406^  the  required  resistance 

^i  =   '.,  ftnn    =  -022  ohm.    Ans. 


BXAMPI«BS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

22041*     1.     Find  the  resistance  per  foot  of  a  wire,  if  the  resist- 
ance  of  1  mile  of  the  wire  is  1475  ohms.  Ans.  .002793  ohm. 

2.    If  the  resistance  of  18  in.  of  a  certain  piece  of  wire  is  .027  ohm, 
^hat  is  the  resistance  of  1,020  feet  of  the  same  wire  ?    Ans.  18.36  ohms. 


2205»  If  the  sectional  area  of  a  conductor  is  increased, 
^d  other  conditions  Temain  unchanged,  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  will  be  decreased.  For  instance,  if  the  sec- 
tional area  be  doubled  the  resistance  is  halved,  and,  con- 
versely, if  the  sectional  area  is  halved  the  resistance  is 
doubled.      The  resistance  of  a  conductor,  therefore,  grows 
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with  decreasing  sectional  area,  and  diminishes  with  increas- 
ing sectional  area.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  general 
rule: 

2296.  Rul©. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  varies  in- 
versely as  its  sectional  area. 

The  value  of  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  for  any  change 
in  its  sectional  area  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
formula  : 

r,  :  r,  ::  a^i  a^^  or  r,  =  -i— a.  (407«) 

In  this  formula, 

r,  =  the  original  resistance; 
r,  =  the  required  resistance; 
a^  =  the  original  sectional  area ; 
a^  =  the  changed  sectional  area. 

Example. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  whose  sectional  area  is 
.025  sq.  in.  is  .32  ohm  ;  what  would  be  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
if  its  sectional  area  were  increased  to  .125  sq.  in.,  other  conditions 
remaining  unchanged  ? 

Solution. —  ri  =  .32  ohm  ;  ax  =.025  sq.  in.,  and  a%^A2&  sq.  in. 
Then,  by  formula  407,  the  required  resistance 

r,  = <^ —  =  .064  ohm.    Ans. 

Example. — The  sectional  area  of  a  conductor  is  .01  sq.  in.  and  its 
resistance  is  1  ohm  ;  if  its  sectional  area  is  decreased  to  .001  sq.  in.,  and 
other  conditions  remain  unchanged,  what  will  be  its  resistance  ? 

Solution. —  ri  =  1  ohm  ;  ax  =  .01  sq.  in.,  and  a%  =  .001  sq.  in. 
By  formula  407,  the  required  resistance 

1  XOl      ^^    ,  . 

^«  =     i\tM    =  ^^  ohms.    Ans. 

2297.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  independent  of 
the  shape  of  its  cross-section.  For  example,  this  cross- 
section  may  be  of  circular,  square,  rectangular,  or  irregular 
shape;  if  the  sectional  area  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the 
resistances  will  be  the  same,  other  conditions  being  similar. 
When  comparinjj^  the  resistances  of  copper  wires  of  circular 
cross-section,  it  is  usually  simpler  to  express  the  copper  wire 
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by  its  diameter  than  by  its  area.  The  sectional  area  of  any 
circular  cross-section  is,  however,  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  diameter;  for  the  sectional  area  =  diameter*  X  .TS54-. 
We  therefore  have  the  rule: 

2298.     T//C  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  circular  cross- 
section  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  diameter. 

Formula  407  may,  therefore,  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

r,  \r^::d'i  Z^,  or  r,  =  -^^/'.  (408.) 

In  this  formula, 

r,  =  the  original  resistance ; 
r,  =  the  required  resistance; 
2?  =  the  original  diameter; 
d  =  the  changed  diameter. 

ExAMPLE.^The  resistance  of  a  round  copper  wire  .12  in.  in  diame- 
ter is  .64  ohm  ;  find  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  when  its  diameter 
IS  increased  to  .24  in.,  the  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged. 

Solution. —    ri  =  .64  ohm  ;  Z>  =  .13  in.,  and  </=  .24  in. 
Then,  by  formula  408,  the  required  resistance 

64  X  -12' 

rj  = -..'       =.16  ohm.     Ans. 

.«4* 

Example. — ^The  diameter  of  a  round  wire  is  .1  in.  and  its  resistance 
*s2ohms  ;  what  would  be  its  resistance  if  its  diameter  were  decreased 
^'^  in.,  and  the  other  conditions  remained  unchanged  ? 

Solution.-—    ri  =  2  ohms  ;  7?  =  .1  in.,  and  </=  .03  in. 
By  formula  408,  the  required  resistance 

2x.l«      2X.01      -.^    .  . 

''•  =  T02^  =  T0UO4   ="^^^'^"^^-     ^"^ 


EXAMPI«E9  FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  resistance  of  a  piece  of  round  copper  wire  .001  in.  in  diamrter 
and  1  foot  long  is  10.8  ohms  ;  use  the  same  quality  of  ctjpixr,  and 
^"Ive  the  following  problems  : 

1-  Find  the  resistance  of  1,200  feet  of  round  copper  wire  .103  in.  in 
diameter.  Ans.  1.24r)7  ohms. 

2.  Find  the  resistance  of  1  mile  of  round  copper  ^  in.  in  diameter. 

Ans.  :J.C4jr)  ohms. 

<*•  Find  the  resistance  of  1,600  feet  of  square  copper  wire;  .1  in.  on  a 
■^  Alls.  1.373;{  iilims. 


k 

k 
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4  Find  the  resistance  of  100  yards  of  copper  wire  .12  in.  wide  by  .09 
In.  thick.  Ans,  .28562  ohm. 

Note. — The  temperature  of  the  copper  in  all  the  above  problems  is 
assumed  to  be  equal.  

2299.  Tbe  Resistance  of  Metals. — It  was  stated  in 
Art.  2216  that  the  resistance  varies  in  different  sub- 
stances ;  that  is,  one  substance  offers  a  higher  resistance  to 
a  current  of  electricity  than  another.  In  order  to  compare 
the  resistances  of  different  substances,  however,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pieces  to  be  measured  must  be  equal.  For,  by 
changing  its  dimensions,  a  good  conductor  may  be  made  to 
offer  the  same  resistance  as  an  inferior  one.  Under  like 
conditions,  annealed  silver  offers  the  least  resistance  of 
all  known  metals  or  conductors.  Soft  annealed  copper 
comes  next  on  the  list,  and  then  follow  all  other  metals  and 
conductors. 

2300.  The  resistance  of  a  given  conductor,  however, 
is  not  always  constant;  it  changes  with  the  temperature, 
and  also  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  conductor.  In 
all  metals  the  resistance  increases  as  the  temperature  rises; 
in  liquids  and  carbons  the  resistance  decreases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises;  and  in  non-conductors  the  resistance  de- 
creases as  the  temperature  rises.  The  amount  of  variation 
in  the  resistance  caused  by  a  change  in  temperature  will  be 
treated  upon  under  Electrical  Measurements;  it  is  a  small 
factor,  and  can  be  neglected  for  the  present. 

2301.  A  list  of  the  common  metals  is  given  in  Table  76 

in  the  order  of  their  relative  resistances,  beginning  with 
silver  as  offering  the  least  resistance.  The  first  column  of 
figures  gives  the  actual  resistance  in  microhms  of  1  cubic 
inch  of  the  corresponding  metal  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  or  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  By  the  resistance  of  1  cubic  inch 
is  meant  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  the  conductori  the 
length  of  which  is  1  inch,  and  whose  sectional  area  is  1  sq. 
in.  Therefore,  the  resistance  of  any  conductor  of  known 
dimensions  which  is  made  of  one  of  the  metals  in  the  list 
can  be  determined  by  applying  the  formulas  in  Arts.  2296 
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and  2298.  The  second  column  of  figures  gives  the  rela- 
tive resistances  of  the  different  metals  compared  with  silver. 
For  example,  the  resistance  of  mercury  is  02.73  times  the 
resistance  of  silver,  or  the  resistance  of  iron  is  6.40  times 
the  resistance  of  silver. 

TABLE  76. 


Name  of  Metal. 

Resistance 

in  Microhms 

of  1  Cu.  In. 

at  33'  F. 

Relative 
Resistance. 

Silver,  annealed 

.5921 

.0292 

.0433 

.0433 

.8102 

.8247 

1.1470 

2.2150 

3.5050 

3.8250 

4. 9070 

6.2020 

7.7280 

8.2400 

13.9800 

37.1500 

51.0500 

1.000 

Copper,  annealed 

1.003 

Silver,  hard  drawn .• . . . 

1.080 

Copper,  hard  drawn  . . ., 

Gold,  annealed 

1.080 
1.309 

Gold,  hard  drawn 

1.393 

Aluminum,  annealed 

1.935 

Zinc,  pressed 

3.741 

Ratinum.  annealed 

0.022 

Iron,  annealed 

0.400 

Nickel,  annealed 

8.285 

Tin,  pressed 

8.784 

Lead,  pressed 

13.050 

German  Silver 

13.920 

Antimony,  pressed 

Mercurv 

23. 000 
02.730 

*  J 

Bismuth,  pressed 

87.230 

BXAMPL.B9  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  Find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  column  of  mercury 
70  inches  high  and  .05  inch  in  diameter.  Ans.  1.3244  ohms. 

2.  Find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  1,000  feet  of  round  German 
silver  wire  .2  inch  in  diameter.  Ans.  3. 1476  ohms. 

^   Find  the  resistance  in  microhms  of  a  cubic  foot  of  bismuth, 
pressed.  Ans.  4.3042  microhms. 

4.    Find  the  resistaxice  in  ohms  of  1  mile  of  square  iron  wire  (an- 
nealed)  .linch  aa  a  tide.  Ans,  24.2352  ohms. 
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2302.  In  a  simple  voltaic  cell,  the  internal  resistance, 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  two  plates  and  the  electrolyte, 
is  of  great  importance,  for  it  determines  the  maximum 
strength  of  current  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  the 
cell.  In  the  common  forms  of  cells,  the  internal  resistance 
may  be  excessively  large,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  elec- 
trolyte, the  relative  resistance  of  ordinary  liquids  used  as  elec- 
trolytes being  from  1  to  20  million  times  that  of  the  common 
metals.  In  liquids,  as  in  all  conductors,  the  resistance  in- 
creases as  the  length  of  the  circuit  increases,  and  diminishes 
as  its  sectional  area  increases.  Consequently,  the  internal 
resistance  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  is  reduced  by  decreasing 
the  distance  between  the  two  plates  or  elements  and  by 
increasing  their  active  surfaces. 

The  internal  resistance  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  cells 
varies  from  about  .2  to  20  ohms. 


THE  VOLrT. 

2303.  The  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  or 
difference  of  potential,  is  the  volt. 

The  volt  is  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  electromo- 
tive force.     (Art.  2269.) 

1     absolute     unit     equals     one     one-hundred-millionths 


(- -— — I  of  a  volt. 
100,000,000  / 


1  volt  equals  one  hundred  million  (100,000,000)  absolute 
units. 

2304.  The  volt  may  be  further  defined  as  being  that 
E.  M.  F.  which  will  cause  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  flow 
against  the  resistance  of  one  ohm, 

2305.  The  volt  is  the  measure  of  the  electromotive 
force,  which  has  been  defined  and  explained  in  Arts.  2242 
and  2252. 

The  various  terms  electromotive  force,  preasure, 
difference  of  potential,  and  voltage  are,  in  general, 
used  to  signify  the  same  thing;  namely,  that  force  which 
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tends  to  move  a  current  of  electricity  against  the  resistance 
of  a  conductor. 

2306*  The  maximum  difference  of  potential  developed 
by  any  voltaic  couple  (see  Art.  2243)  placed  in  any  electro- 
lyte is  about  2.25  volts  ;  in  the  common  forms  of  cells,  the 
difference  of  potential  developed  averages  from  .75  to  1.75 
volts. 

2307.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
in  any  circuit  is  made  by  applying  Ohm's  law  (see  Art. 
2253),  which  gives  the  E.  M.  F.  accurately  when  the  re- 
sistance and  current  are  known.  Measuring  instruments, 
which  will  be  described  under  Electrical  Measurements, 
have  been  devised  upon  the  principle  of  Ohm's  law,  to 
indicate  the  E.  M.  F.  directly. 


[•9  LAW  APPLIED  TO  CLOSED  CIRCUITS. 

2308«  Ohm's  law,  as  shown  in  Art.  2253,  expresses 
the  relation  between  the  three  fundamental  units  of  resist- 
ance, electrical  pressure,  and  current.  If  any  two  of  these 
values  are  known,  the  third  is  found  by  solving  the  simple 
equation  of  their  relation.  Before  applying  this  law,  how- 
ever, the  following  four  facts  should  be  carefully  noted  : 

2309.  I. — The  strength  of  a  current  (C)  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  a  closed  circuity  except  in  the  case  of  divided 
circuits, 

II. — /;/  the  case  of  a  divided  circuity  the  sum  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  separate  braftches  is  always  equal  to  the  current 
in  the  main  or  undivided  circuit, 

III. — The  resistance  (^)  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuity tltat  is^  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  internal  circuit 
and  of  the  external  circuity  or  its  equivalcfit. 

IV. — The  electromotive  force  {E)  in  a  closed  circuit  is  the 
total getierated  difference  of  potential  in  that  circuit. 

The  law  may  now  be  stated  by  the  following  rules  and 
formulas: 
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2310*  Rul©  I. — The  strength  in  amperes  of  a  current 
(C)  flowing  in  a  closed  circuity  when  the  electromotive  force 
(E)  and  the  total  resistance  (R)  are  knawn^  is  found  by  divi- 
ding the  electrofnotive  force  in  volts  by  the  total  resistance  in 
ohms ;  that  is^ 

^  ^        electromotive  force  ^     E  ,  ^^^  ^ 

Rule  II. — The  total  resistance  (R)  in  ohms  of  a  closed  cir- 
cuity when  the  electromotive  force  (£)  and  the  current  (C) 
are  known^  is  foinid  by  dividing  the  electromotive  force  in 
volts  by  the  current  in  amperes ;  that  is^ 

T.     .  ^  electromotive  force  „      E         ,  ^^  ,^. 

Resistance  = or  R  ^-^        (41 OC) 

current  (7 

Rule   III. — The  total  electromotive  force  {E)    in   volts 
developed  iji  a  closed  circuity  when  the  current  (C)  and  the 
total  resistance  (R)  are  known^  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
current  in  amperes  by  the  total  resistance  in  ohms  ;  that  is^ 
Electromotive  force  =  current  X  resistance,  or 

E^CR.  (411.) 

231 1.  The  following  examples  show  the  application  of 
Ohm's   law   as   given   by   the   formulas  of    the    preceding 

article: 

Example. — ^What  current  can  be  made  to  flow  through  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  if  an  E.  M.  F.  of  100  volts  is  applied  ? 

Solution. —  E=  100  ;  7?  =  10  ;  hence,  by  formula  409,  the  re- 
quired current 

C  =  rrrr-  =  10  ampcrcs.    Ans. 

Example. — What  resistance  can  be  overcome  by  a  current  of  60 
amperes,  if  the  electromotive  force  is  500  volts  ? 

Solution. —  C  =  50 ;  i:  =  500 ;  hence,  by  formula  410,  the  required 
resistance 

K  =-F7r  =  10  ohms,     Ans. 
50 

Example. — What  voltage  is  required  to  send  a  current  of  25  amperes 

through  a  resistance  of  4  ohms  ? 

Solution. —    C=  25  ;  /?  =  4  ;  hence,  by  formula  41 1,  the  required 

voltage 

^=25x4  =  100  volts.    Ana. 
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ExAMPLB. — The  two  electrodes  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  are  connected 
together  by  a  copper  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  is  1  ohm.  If  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  cell  is  4  ohms  and  the  electromotive  force 
developed  is  2  volts,  what  is  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  ? 

Solution. — Let  n  =  the  internal  resistance  and  r<.  =  the  external 
resistance ;  that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire.    Then, 

/?  =  r/  +  r,  =s  4  + 1  =  6. 
By  formula  409,  the  current 

C=  -T^  =  Tr-s=  .4  ampere  flowing  through  the  circuit    Ans. 

Example. — The  total  electromotive  force  developed  in  a  closed 
circuit  is  1.2  volts  and  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  is  .3  ampere  ; 
find  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

Solution. — By  formula  410, 

/?  =  -V=4ohm3.    Ans. 

.o 

EzAifPLB. — ^The  internal  resistance  of  a  certain  dynamo-electric 
machine  is  10.9  ohms  and  the  external  resistance  is  73  ohms  ;  the 
voltage  of  the  machine  is  839  volts.  Find  the  strength  of  the  current 
flowing  in  the  circuit. 

Solution.—  n  =  10.9  ;  r«  =  78 ;  /?  =  10.9  +  73  =  83.9.  By  formula 
409, 

C  ss  gQ-g  =  10  amperes.    Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  The  current  from  a  simple  voltaic  cell  decomposes  water  at  the 
rate  of  2.58984  grains  per  hour,  and  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit 
through  which  the  current  flows  is  2  ohms.  Find  {a)  the  strength  of 
the  current,  and  {b)  the  total  electromotive  force  developed  by  the  cell. 

j  (.7)  .5  ampere. 
^^'  i  {b)  1  volt. 

2.  A  battery  of  10  cells  connected  in  series  generates  a  total  elec- 
tromotive force  of  12  volts.  If  the  resistance  of  each  cell  is  4  ohms 
and  the  resistance  of  an  external  circuit  is  8  ohms,  what  is  the  strength 
of  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  ?  Ans.  .25  ampere. 

3.  Given, 

Internal    resistance  =  4  ohms. 
Electromotive  force  =  1.5  volts. 
Current  =  .2  ampere. 
Find  the  external  resistance.  Ans.  3.5  ohms. 


i 
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4.  GtTea. 

ElectroraotiTe  for™  =  34  Totta. 
Current  =  .S  ampere. 
U  the  eztercal  resistance  is  3  times  the  internal,  what  is  the  resistance 
of  each  ?  a        4  External,  30  ohms. 

}  Interna]    10  ohms. 


DROP  OP  POTEnriAI- 

231 2>  Referring  again  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes, 
we  may  tabulate  the  analogies  as  given  in  Table  77,  a  care- 
ful study  of  which  will  do  much  to  assist  the  understanding 
of  what  is  to  follow. 

2313.  The  fourth  analogy  of  the  table  states  that 
the  loss  of  pressure  or  E.  M.  F.,  due  to  the  resistance 
of  conductor,  is  termed  drop  of  potcntlaL  This  drop 
may  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  : 

Let  Fig.  913  represent  a  tank  T  of  water  with  a  hori- 
zontal discharge-pipe  £  ^V,  which  is  provided  with   open 


%'ertical  tubes  at  a,  l\  c,  etc.  If  the  outlet  at  N  is  closed 
the  water  in  tlic  vcrtionl  tubes  will  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  ;  but  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  freely 
from  the  outlet  at  X,  then  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
tubes  will  be  represented  by  the  inclined  line  at  a',  i",  f', 
etc.  This  /'fi'ssiin-  or  /n'tii/  vi  the  water,  which  is  measured 
by  the  hciyht  nf  the  water  in  the  tubes,  decreases  in  the 
dirertion  in  which  the  water  is  flowing,  so  that  the  water 
whicli  leaves  the  discharge  outlet  at  .A^has  coitsiderably  less 
pressure  than  the  water  entering  at  £. 
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TABLE  77. 

ANALOGIES  BBT'WEEN  THE  FLO'Vir  OP  WATER  ANI> 

ELBCTRICITV. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Water  in  Pipes. 


Electricity  in  Conductors. 


Difference  of  level  tends 
to  make  water  fall 
from  the  upper  level 
to  the  lower  level. 

Difference  of  level 
hence  acts  as  a  pres- 
sure tending  to  cause 
a  flow. 

If  not  entirely  obstruct- 
ed, this  pressure  ac- 
tually produces  a  flow 
of  water. 

Some  of  this  pressure  is 
lost  by  friction  of  the 
water  against  inside 
walls  of  pipe. 

This  loss  by  friction  is 
directly  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe. 

No  quantity  of  water 
can  flow  through  a 
pipe  without  suffering 
some  loss  in  this  man- 
ner; in  other  words, 
there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  absolutely  f  ric- 
tionless  pipe. 


Difference  of  potential  tends 
to  make  electric  current 
fall  from  point  of  high  po- 
tential to  point  of  low  po- 
tential. 

Difference  of  potential  or 
E.  M.  F.,  hence  acts  as  a 
pressure  tending  to  cause 
a  flow. 

If  not  entirely  obstructed, 
this  pressure  or  E.  M.  F. 
actually  produces  a  flow  of 
current. 

Some  of  this  pressure  is  lost 
by  the  electrical  resistance 
of  the  conductor.  The  loss 
is  called  drop  of  potential. 

This  loss  or  drop  due  to  re- 
sistance is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the 
conductor,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  its  area  of 
cross-section. 

No  quantity  of  electricity 
can  flow  through  a  con- 
ductor without  suffering 
some  loss  in  this  manner  ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolutely 
resistanceless  conductor. 
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2314.  The  same  action  takes  place  in  a  current  of 
electricity  flowing  along  a  conductor,  and  can  also  be 
graphically  shown.  In  Fig.  914,  B  represents  a  voltaic 
battery  with  the  negative  electrode  connected  directly  to 
the  earth  at  E,  and  the  positive  electrode  to  a  long  con- 
ductor A  L,  which  is  also  connected  to  the  earth  at  E', 
The  battery  may  be  regarded  as  a  machine  which  raises  the 
pressure  or  potential  of  electricity  from  zero  (or  that  of  the 
earth)  to  a  height  equal  to  the  distance  a  a';  or,  in  other 
words,  the  distance  a  a'  represents  the  total  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery.  If  the  circuit  is  opened  or  broken  be- 
tween L  and  E  so  that  no  current  flows,  then  the  difference 


of  potential  between  the  conductor  and  the  earth  is  the 
same  at  all  points  along  the  conductor,  and  is  represented 
by  the  distances  between  the  line  CD  and  the  conductor 
AL. 

But  when  a  current  is  allowed  to  flow  along  the  conductor, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  tlie  conductor  and  the 
earth  decreases  in  the  direction  in  ■zi'htch  the  current  is  flow- 
ing. The  vertical  distances  b  b' ,  c  c',  d d\  etc.,  represent 
this  difference  of  potential  at  the  points  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  along 
the  conductor.  The  loss  or  drop  of  potential  is  represented 
by  the  vertical  distances  between  the  inclined  line  C  L  and 
the  horizontal  line  C  D.  This  loss  or  drop  also  represents 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  point  a  and  any  other 
point  along  the  conductor.     For  example,  at  h  the  differ- 
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ence  of  potential  between  the  conductor  at  that  point  and 
the  earth  is  represented  by  the  distance  h  //' ;  the  loss  or 
drop  of  potential  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance 
between  //'  and  the  horizontal  line  C  D^  which  distance  also 
represents  the  difference  of  potential  existing  between  the 
points  a  and  //. 

2315.  The  graphical  method  of  determining  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  is  seldom  used.  Ohm's  law  not  only 
gives  the  strength  of  the  current  in  a  closed  circuit,  but  also 
the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  along  that  circuit.  The 
difference  of  potential  (£')  in  volts  between  any  two  points 
along  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the 
current  (C)  in  amperes  and  the  resistance  (/?')  in  ohms  of 
that  part  of  the  circuit  between  those  two  points  ;  or  ii '  = 
C  R\  which  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  formula  411.  E' 
also  represents  the  loss  or  drop  of  potential  in  volts  between 
the  two  points.     If  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  known, 

E* 
the  third  can  be  readily  found  ;  for,  by  transposing,  C  =^-j^, 

and  K  =  ^,  as  already  given  in  formulas  409  and  410. 

Example. — Fig.  915  represents  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  current 
of  2.5  amperes  is  flowing.    The  tk  b  t  d 

resistance  from  a  to  ^  is  10  '  '         »  ^  ' 

ohms  ;   from  b  to  r,  15  ohms,  F'G-  815. 

and  from  ^  to  i/,  20  ohms.  Find  the  difference  of  potential  between 
a  and  b^  b  and  r,  c  and  d^  and  a  and  d. 

Solution. — Since,  by  formula  411,  JE"'  =  C  R\  then 
The  difference  of  potential  between 

a  and  b  is  2.5  X  10  =  25  volts  ; 
b  and  c  is  2.5  X  15  =  37.5  volts  ; 
e  and  //  is  2.5  X  20  =  50  volts  ; 
a  and  </  is  25  +  37.5  +  50  =  112.5  volts  j 
or,  in  other  words,  the  loss  or  drop  in  potential  between  a  and  d  is 
112.5  volts. 

231 O*  In  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
current  flow  from  the  source  a  long  distance  to  some  electric 
receptive  device,  and  return  without  causing  an  excessive 
drop  or  loss  of  potential  in  the  conductors  leading  to  and 


J/.  K,     lil.'-ld 
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from  the  two  places.  In  such  circuits,  the  greater  part  of 
the  total  generated  electromotive  force  is  expended  in  the 
receptive  device  itself,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  is  lost 
in  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  decide  upon  a  certain  drop  or  loss  of  potential 
beforehand,  and  from  that  and  the  current  calculate  the 
resistance  of  the  two  conductors. 

Example. — It  is  desired  to  transmit  a  current  of  10  amperes  to  an 
electrical  device  situated  1,000  feet  from  the  source;  the  total  generated 
E.  M.  F.  is  110  volts,  and  only  5^  of  this  potential  is  to  be  lost  in  the 
conductors  leading  to  and  from  the  two  plants.  Find  (a)  the  total 
resistance  of  the  two  conductors,  and  (d)  the  resistance  per  foot  of  the 
conductors,  assuming  each  to  be  1,000  feet  long. 

Solution. —  5^  of  110  volts  =  110  X  .05  ==  5.5  volts,  which  represents 
the  total  drop  or  loss  of  potential  on  the  two  conductors.  Let  £"  =  5.5 
volts  ;  C=  10  amperes,  and  ^'  =  the  total  resistance  of  the  two  con- 

ductors.     Then,  by  formula  410,  /?'  =-^  =  —■  =  .55  ohm.     (a)  Ans. 

The  resistance  per  foot  of  the  conductor  is  found  by  formula  406* 

In  this  case,  ri  =  .55  ohm  ;  A  =  2,000  feet ;  /«  =  1  foot.     Then,  the 

55  X 1 
resistance  per  foot  =  r«  =  '    ^^^  =  .0002^5  ohm.    (I)  Ana. 


BXAMPL.BS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  In  a  part  of  a  closed  circuit,  the  drop  or  loss  of  potential  caused 
by  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  10  volts.  If  the  current  flowing 
is  4  amperes,  what  is  the  resistance  of  that  part  of  the  circuit  ? 

Ans.  2.5  ohms. 

2.  The  total  generated  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit  is  220  volts. 

A  current  of  10  amperes  is  transmitted  to  and  from  a  receptive  device 

situated  110  feet  from  the  source,  with  a  loss  of  potential  of  10^.    (a) 

Find  the  total  resistance  of  the  two  conductors  leading  to  and  from 

the  two  places,  and  {d)  find  the  resistance  per  foot  of  each  conductor, 

assuming  each  to  be  alike  and  110  feet  long. 

Ans.  \  (">  2-2  ohms. 
( (d)  .01  ohm  per  foot 


TOTAL  AND  AVAIL.ABL.B  B.  M.  F. 

2317.  The  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
electrodes  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  when  no  current  is  flow- 
ing, that  is,  when  the  circuit  is  o/>en,  is  always  equal  to  the 
total  electromotive   force  developed  within  the  cell;  but 
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when  a  current  is  flowing,  that  is,  when  the  circuit  is  closed^ 
a  certain  amount  of  potential  is  expended  in  forcing  the 
current  through  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  itself. 
Consequently,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
electrodes  when  the  circuit  is  closed  is  always  smaller  than 
when  the  circuit  is  open.  This  difference  of  potential  when 
the  circuit  is  closed  is  sometimes  called  the  available  or  ex- 
ternal electromotive  force,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal 
or  total  generated  electromotive  force. 

2318*  The  available  electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  total  generated  electromotive  force 
and  the  potential  expended  in  forcing  the  current  through 
the  internal  resistance  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  From 
Ohm's  law,  this  loss  or  drop  of  potential  in  the  cell  itself  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  internal  resistance  and  the 
strength  of  current  flowing. 

Let  E  =  total  generated  E.  M.  F. ; 
E'  =  available  E.  M.  F. ; 

C  =  current  flowing  when  the  circuit  is  closed; 
Ti  =  internal  resistance  of  the  cell ; 
r«  =  an  external  resistance. 

The  drop  or  loss  of  potential  in  the  ceil  =  O,  and  E*  = 
E--Cr^ 

231 9«     For  example,  in  a  voltaic  cell  the  total  generated 

E.  M.  F.  IS  2  volts,  and  the  internal  resistance  is  4  ohms. 

If  the  two  electrodes  are  connected  to  an  external  resistance 

of  6  ohms,  a  current  of  .2  ampere  will  flow  through  the 

E  2 

circuit,    since   C= — -- — =  ■  =  .2   ampere.      The   loss 

Ti-\-  r^      4  -f-  0 

or  drop  of  potential  in  the  cell  =Cr,  =  .2x4  =  .8  volt. 
Then,  E'  z:zE^  Cr^  =  2  —  .8  =  1.2  volts,  which  is  the  elec- 
tromotive force  available  to  force  the  current  of  .  2  ampere 
through  the  external  resistance  of  6  ohms,  since  C*r^  =  .2  X 
6  a  La  volts. 
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OHM'S  LrAW  APPLrlED   TO    DERIVED  CIRCUIXa 

2320.  A  derived  or  shunt  circuit  is  a  branch  or  additional 
circuit  provided  at  any  part  of  a  circuit  through  which  the 
current  branches  or  divides^  part  flowing  through  the  original 
circuit  and  part  through  the  neiv  branch. 

A  derived  circuit  is  in  multiple  circuit  with  the  circuit 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  the  case  of  branched  circuits,  each  of  the  branches  acts 
as  a  derived  circuit  to  the  others.  Any  number  of  additional 
branches  may  thus  be  provided. 

2321.  In  treating  upon  derived  or  shunt  circuits,  only 
that  part  of  the  circuit  will  be  considered  which  is  divided 
into  branches  and  each  branch  transjnitting  part  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  closed  through 
some  electric  source;  as,  for  instance,  a  voltaic  battery. 

Before  applying  Ohm's  law  to  derived  circuits,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  meaning  of  conductivity  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  In  Art.  2217  it  was  stated  that 
conductivity  is  the  inverse  of  resistance ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance. 

Therefore,  since  the  conductivity  is  greater  the  less  the 
resistance,  the  conductivity  may  be  defined  as  being  equal 

to  -77;  that  is,  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance. 

2322*  The  conductivity  of  any  conductor  is,  therefore, 
unity  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  conductor;  and,  con- 
versely, the  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  unity  divided  by 
the  conductivity  of  that  conductor.  For  example,  if  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit  is  2  ohms,  the  conductivity  is  repre- 
sented by  "77  =  ^  ;  if  the  resistance  is  increased  to  4  ohms, 

the  conductivity  would  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  in  the 
first  case,  and  would  now  be  \. 

There  is  no  established  unit  of  conductivity;  it  is  used 
merely  as  a  convenience  in  calculation. 

2323.     Fig.   916   represents   a  derived   circuit  of  two 

branches. 
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Let  Tj  and  r,  =  the  separate  resistances  of  the  branches, 

respectively ; 
r,  and  r,  =  the  currents  in  each  branch,  respectively ; 
C=  the  current  in  the  main  circuit. 

Then,  r,  4-  r,  =  C. 

When  the  current  flows  from  a  to  ^,  if  the  resistances  r, 
and  r,  are  equal,  the  current  will  divide  equally  between 
the  two   branches.      Thus,  y^ 

if  a  current  of  2  amperes         C  ^     ^(^    ~T^  ^\^ 
is  flowing  in  the  main  cir-  \^     ^     Jl 

cuit,    1    ampere   will    flow  "V*' 

through  each  branch.  ^'°'  ®^^ 

When  the  resistances  are  unequal,  the  current  will  divide 
inversely  as  the  respective  resistances  of  the  two  branches; 
or,  since  the  conductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance, 
the  current  will  divide  in  proportion  to  their  respective  con- 
ductivities. 

In   Fig.  916  the  conductivities  of  the  two  branches  are 

—  and  — ,  respectively. 


^  ^ 


Therefore,  2 


r.      r. 


r    •  r    ••—    •  or  —J  =  — ? 

Example. — Given  C=  60  amperes  ^  ri  =  2  ohms  ;  ri  =  8  ohms. 
Find  Cx  and  c%. 

Solution. —    —  =  ~   or  —  =  h-.  or  ^i  =  -q^-     S^t  ^,  +  ^,  =  60,  or 

C%        r\  C%        a  A 

ra  =  60  —  ra.      Substituting  for  the  value  of  Cx  gives  60  —  r,  =  -^ . 

Transposing  gives  6^f  =  120,  or  ^t  =  24  amperes.  Ans.    ri  =  60  —  24  =r 
86  amperes.  Ans. 

23241.  It  is  clear  that  two  conductors  in  parallel  will 
conduct  an  electric  current  more  readily  than  one  alone; 
that  is,  their  yV?i«/  conductivity  is  greater  than  either  of 
their  separate  conductivities  taken  alone.  This  being  the 
case,  their  resistances  must  follow  the  inverse  law;  viz., 
the  joint  resistance  of-  two  conductors  in  parallel  must  be 
less  than  either  of  their  separate  resistances  taken  alone. 
Hence: 
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Rule* — If  the  separate  resistances  of  two  conductors  are 
equals  titeir  Joint  resistance  when  connected  in  parallel  is  one- 
half  of  their  separate  resistance, 

2325.  When  the  separate  resistances  of  two  conductors 
in  parallel  are  unequal,  the  determination  of  their  joint 
resistance  when  connected  in  parallel  involves  some  calcu- 
lation. 

In  Fig.  916  the  conductivities  of  the  branches  are  —  and  — , 

respectively. 


r  r 


Their  joint  conductivity  = f- 


r       r         r  r 


their  joint  resistance  R'  =  1-^  ^\+J\  _    ^/'t  .  (41 2.) 

Rule. — The  joint  resistance  of  two  conductors  in  parallel 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  separate  resist atues  divided  by 
the  sum  of  their  separate  resistances. 

Example. — In  Fig.  916,  given  ri  =  4  ohms  ;  rt  =  6  ohms,  and  C=  30 
amperes.  Find  Cy  and  c%  in  the  separate  branches  and  the  joint  resist- 
ance of  the  branches  from  atob,  e 

/•ft  ft  /* 

Solution. —    -i  =  — ,  or  ri  =  — r^.    But  ri  +  ^,  =  80,  or  ^i  =  80  —  r, ; 

r»      4  4 

ft  /" 
substituting,    30  —  r,  = -j^.     Reducing   gives  10^1  =  120,   or  ^i  =  12 

amperes.     Ans.     ri  =  30  —  12  =  18  amperes.     Ans. 

f  f         4  ^  ft 
By  formula  412,  the  joint  resistance  /?'= — ^— ^=     ^    =  2.4  ohms. 

^9  4"  r\        10 

Ans 

2326*  Fig.  917  represents  a  derived  circuit  of  3  branches. 

Let  r„  r„  and  r,  =  the  sepa- 
C  ^     ^[        JJ         \}p  ^     rate  resistances  of  the  three 

branches,  respectively ;  then, 

"c^  — ,    — .    and  —  represent  the 

separate  conductivities  of  the  three  branches,  respectively. 

Their  joint  conductivity  =  1  +  i  +  -^-  -.  ^^  +  ^^  +  ^^ 
J  ''        r        T        r  r  r  T 

Since   the   joint  resistance   is  the   reciprocal   of  the  joint 

conductivity,  then 
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jf„^  1  ^  r,r,  +  r,r,  +  r,r,  ^ ^^^ ,       (41 3.) 

the  joint  resistance  of  the  three  branches  in  parallel  from 
a  to  b.     We  have,  therefore,  the  following 

Rule. — The  Joint  resistance  of  three  or  more  conductors  in 
parallel  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  their  Joint  conductivity. 

Example. — In  Fig.  917,  given  ri  =  5  ohms,  r%  =  10  ohms,  and  r,  =  20 
ohms.     Find  their  joint  resistance  from  a  to  b. 

Solution. — By  formula  413  the  joint  resistance 

y r>  _  ^»  ^«  ft  _  5  X  10  X  20 _  1,000  _ 

^rtr^-^  /',  r,  +  r,  r,  ""  (10  X  20)  +  (5  X  20)  +  (5  X  10)  ""    350  ~ 

-=.  =  2|  ohms.    Ans. 

2327«     In  any  derived  circuit,  the  difference  of  po» 

tentlal  between  where  the  branches  divide  and  where  they 
unite  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  currents  in 
the  separate  branches  and  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel, 
as  will  be  apparent  from  consideration  of  Ohm's  law.  Art. 
231 0«  For  example,  if  the  currents  in  the  three  branches, 
Fig.  917,  are  16,  8,  and  4  amperes,  respectively,  and  the 
joint  resistance  from  a:  to  ^  is  2^  ohms,  then  the  difference 
of  potential  between  a  and  b  is  (16  +  8  +  4)  X  2^  =  28  X 
;^  =  80  volts. 

2328«     The  separate  currents  in  tlie  branclies  of 

a  derived  circuit  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  difference 
of  potential  between  where  the  branches  divide  and  where 
they  unite,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  separate  resist- 
ance of  each  branch.  For  example,  in  Fig.  917  assume 
that  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  b  is  80  volts, 
and  that  the  separate  resistances  of  the  three  branches  are, 
respectively,  5,  10,  and  20  ohms.  Then  the  current  in  the 
first  branch  is  -^^  =  16  amperes ;  in  the  second,  -f-J-  =  8  am- 
peres, and  in  the  third,  f-8^  =  4  amperes. 

2329*     The  separate  resistances  of  tlie  branclies 

of  a  derived  circuit  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  dif- 
terence  of  potential  between  where  the  branches  divide  and 
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where  they  unite,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  separate 
currents  in  each  branch.  For  example,  iu  Fig.  917  assume 
the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  b  to  be  80  volts, 
and  the  currents  in  the  separate  branches  to  be  16,  8,  and  4 
amperes,  respectively;  then,  the  resistance  of  the  first 
branch  is  -{^  =  5  ohms;  of  the  second,  -^  =  10  ohms,  and  of 
the  third,  -^  =  20  ohms.    

BXAMPL.ES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches  X  and  K  of  a  derived 
circuit  are  13  and  29  ohms,  respectively.  Find  their  joint  resistance  in 
parallel.  Ans.  8.9762  ohms. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  currents  in  two  branches  X  and  Kof  a  derived 
circuit  is  28  amperes.  If  the  separate  resistance  of  A"  is  7  ohms  and 
the  separate  resistance  of  Y  is  4  ohms,  what  is  the  separate  current  in 
each  branch  ?  a       i  Current  in  branch  X\&  10.1818  amperes. 

(  Current  in  branch  Kis  17.8182  amperes. 

8.  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches  of  a  derived  circuit 
are,  respectively.  80,  45.  and  64  ohms.  Find  their  joint  resistance  in 
parallel.  Ans.  15.2381  ohms. 

4.  The  joint  resistances  of  three  conductors  X^  K,  and  Z^  connected 
in  parallel,  is  2.5  ohms.  If  the  separate  currents  in  the  branches  are. 
respectively,  .6,  .7,  and  .8  ampere,  what  is  the  separate  resistance  of 
each  branch  ?  i  Resistance  of  branch  A"  =  8.75  ohms. 

Ans.  \  Resistance  of  branch  K=  7.5  ohms. 
(  Resistance  of  branch  Z=  6.6625  ohms. 

5.  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches  X^  K,  and  ^  of  a  de- 
rived circuit  are  2,  8,  and  4  ohms.  If  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the 
three  branches  is  26  amperes,  what  is  the  sej>arate  current  in  each 
branch  ?  L 12  amperes  in  branch  X. 

Ans.  \   8  amperes  in  branch  K 
'    6  amperes  in  branch  Z. 

THE  JOULE. 

2330.  The  practical  unit  of  electric  energy  or  work  is 
the  Joule. 

The  joule  is  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  energy  or 
work,  the  erg  (Arts.  2263  and  2264). 

1  absolute  unit  or  erg  equals  one-ten-millionth  (  j 

part  of  a  joule. 

One  joule  equals  ten  million  (10,000,000)  absolute  units 
or  ergs. 
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BLECTRICAI^  ^WORK. 

2331.  The  joule  may  be  further  defined  as  being  that 
amount  of  energy  which  is  expcftdcd  during  the  time  of  one 
second^  by  ojie  ampere  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  one  ohm, 

2332.  But  1  ampere  flowing  for  1  second  =  1  coulomb 
(Art.  2280) ;  and  1  ampere  flowing  through  1  ohm  = 
1  volt  (Art.  2304);  therefore,  1  joule  may  be  defined  as 
being  that  amount  of  energy  expended  when  1  volt  propels  1 
coulomb,  or  when  1  coulomb  is  carried  through  a  distance 
between  which  the  difference  of  potential  is  1  volt. 

The  work  done,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  one  volt- 
coulomb,  just  as  in  mechanics  the  work  done  by  raising 
1  pound  through  1  foot  is  equal  to  the  foot-pound. 

2333*  This  volt-coulomb,  however,  which  is  calle(jl 
the  joule,  is  not  as  great  as  the  foot-pound,  the  relation  being 

1  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound. 

1  foot-pound  =  1.356  joules. 

We  may  now  state  the  rule  for  the  determination  of  elec- 
trical work  as  follows: 

2334«  Rule. — To  find  the  amount  of  electrical  work 
accomplished  in  joules  during  a  given  time^  multiply  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  coulombs  which  has  passed  in  the  circuit 
during  that  time  by  the  loss  or  drop  of  potential. 

2335.  This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas,  for  the  three  cases  occurring  in  practical  work: 

Let  f  =  electrical  work  in  joules; 
C  =  current  in  amperes ; 

/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  current  flows; 
£*=  E.  M.  F.  of  circuit; 
R  =  resistance  of  circuit. 

Then,  according  to  Art.  2334, 

y  =  coulombs  X  drcp. 

But,  according  to  Art.  2280,  ampere-seconds  =  cou- 
lombs; so  that 

y  =  amperes  X  seconds  X  drop. 
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But,  according  to  Art.  231 69  drop  =  current  X  resist- 
ance; hence, 

J  =  amperes  x  seconds  X  amperes  x  resistance, 
which  can  be  written,  by  utilizing  the  notation  g^ven  above,  as 

/=:Cx/xCx/?; 
or,  J^ORt.        (414.) 

This  formula,  then,  gives  the  electrical  work  in  joules 
when  the  current  and  resistance  are  known. 

Example. — Find  the  amount  of  work  done  in  joules  when  a  current 
of  15  amperes  flows  for  \  hour  against  a  resistance  of  2  ohms. 

Solution. —  \  hour  =  1,800  seconds.  By  formula  41 4,  the  electrical 
work  done 

/  =  C»^/  =  15X15X2X  1,800  =  810,000  joules.     Ans. 

2336.  When  the  current  and  electrotnotive  force  are 
known,  we  derive  the  formula  for  the  electrical  work  as 
follows : 

According  to  Art.  2334, 

J  =  coulombs  X  drop. 

But  drop  =  E  and  coulombs  (as  in  Art.  2335)  equal 
C t\  hence, 

J^CEt.        (415.) 

This  formula  expresses  the  amount  of  the  electrical  work 

in  terms  of  current  and  drop. 

Example. — Find  the  amount  of  work  in  joules  done  in  1  hour  by 
a  currcMit  of  25  amperes  under  an  electromotive  force  of  20  volts. 

Solution. —  1  hour  =  H.COO  seconds.   By  formula  41 5,  the  electrical 

work 

J=CEt-  25  X  20  X  3,600  =  1,800,000  joules.    Ans. 

2337.  When  the  clcctrivnotive  force  and  resistance  only 
are  known,  we  proceed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Again,  according  to  Art.  2334, 

y  =  coulombs  X  drop. 
But  coulombs  (Art.  2335)  =  C  t  and  drop  =  E\  hence, 

J^CtE. 
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But,  according  to  Ohm's  law  (Art.  23  lO^  formula  409), 

E 
C=-^,  and  inserting  this  value  of  C^  we  have 

or,  ^"^IT'  (41®-) 

This  formula  expresses  the  amount  of  the  electrical  work 
in  terms  of  the  E.  M.  F.  and  resistance. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  joules  in  45  min- 
utes in  a  circuit  having  200  ohms  resistance,  the  electromotive  force 
being  110  volts? 

Solution. —  45  minutes  =  2,700  seconds.  By  formula  416,  the 
electrical  work  done 

,      EU       110X110X2,700       -^Qorn-      1  A 

y  =  — ^  = s7m =  163,850  joules.     Ans. 

2338.  As  Stated  in  Art.  2333,  the  joule  =  .  7373  foot- 
pound; therefore,  when  the  work  in  joules  is  known,  the 
work  in  foot-pounds  is 

F.  P.  =.73737,         (417.) 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the 

Rule. —  The  equivalent  work  done  in  foot-pounds^  when 
the  work  in  Joules  is  known^  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  joules  by .  ISIS, 

Example. — Express  the  work  accomplished  in  foot-pounds  in  a 
circuit  where  a  current  of  8  amperes  flows  for  2  hours,  the  electro- 
motive force  being  10  volts. 

Solution. —  2  hours  =  7,200  seconds  = /.  By  formula  415,  the 
electrical  work  done  =/=  8  X  10  X  7,200  =  570,000  joules.  Expressed 
in  foot-pounds,  this  will  be  by  formula  417, 

P.  P.  =  .7878  X  576,000  =  424,684.8  foot-pounds.  Ans. 

Example. — Find  the  amount  of  work  done  in  foot-pounds  by  a  cur- 
rent of  4  amperes  flowing  for  15  seconds  against  a  resistance  of  3  ohms. 

Solution. — By  formula  414,  the  electrical  work  done  =  /=  4  X 
4X 3  X  15  =  730  joules.  The  mechanical  work  done,  by  formula  417, 
in  foot-pounds  is  F.  P.  =  .7878  X  720  =  530. 856  foot-pounds.    Ans. 
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RELATIONS    OF    MECHA1VICAI«»    BLBCTRICAI^*    AlVD    HBAT 

BIVBROY. 

2339.  When  an  electric  current  flows  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  potential,  electrical  energy  is  expended  and  work 
is  done. 

This  energy  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  constituting  the  circuit. 

In  the  case  of  analogy  IV.,  Art.  23139  the  friction  of 
the  water  against  the  walls  of  the  pipe  produces  heat,  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner  as  heat  is  produced,  for  instance,  by 
rubbing  sandpaper  over  a  wooden  surface.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  friction  is  very  great,  and  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  hence  quickly  felt  by  the  hand,  while,  in  the  case  of 
water  against  metal  pipes,  the  friction  is  comparatively  very 
small,  and  the  heat  produced  thereby  is  not  perceptible  to 
our  sense  of  touch.  Nevertheless,  the  heat  is  there,  as  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  proves  (see  Art. 
960).  This  heat  is  dissipated  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; it  is,  therefore,  not  destroyed,  but  merely  exists  in 
another  form,  having  gone  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  air. 

2340*     Exactly  so  is  it  with  the  energy  expended  by  an 

electric  current  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  quantity  of  electricity  flows 
against  the  resistance  of  a  conductor,  a  certain  amount  of 
electriccil  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  energy.  This 
fact  bee  omes  very  noticeable  at  times,  for  the  conductor  may 
become  exceedingly  hot — so  hot,  indeed,  that  unless  due 
care  is  exercised  the  wire  carrying  the  current  may  be 
melted  by  the  great  heat  produced. 

2341  •     The   actual   amount   of    heat  developed   is  an 

exact  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  conductor,  and  varies  directly  as  that  resistance. 
For  example,  take  two  wires,  the  resistance  of  one  being 
twice  that  of  the  other,  and  send  currents  of  equal 
strengths  through  each.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in 
the  wire  of  higher  resistance  will  be  twice  that  developed  in 
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the  wire  offering  the  lower  resistance.  The  distinguished 
scientist  yi?i//r,  after  whom  the  practical  unit  of  energy  is 
named,  made  elaborate  experiments  to  determine  exactly 
what  relation  existed  between  the  mechanical  or  electrical 
work  done  and  the  heat  thereby  generated. 

2342.  Medianlcal  Equivalent  of  Heat. — Joule 
found,  as  shown  in  Art.  1148,  that  the  heat  which  is  gen- 
erated by  doing  778  foot-pounds  of  work  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 
pound  of  pure  water  1°  F.,  at  or  near  39°  F.,  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  maximum  density.  This  amount  of  heat  is  called 
one  Brltlsli  Tliermal  Unit  (written  B.  T.  U.). 

Therefore,  we  have  the  relation 

778  foot-pounds  =  1  B.  T.  U. 

1  foot-pound   =  .001285  B.  T.  U. 

This  relation  is  called  the  meclianlcai  equivalent  of 
heat. 

2343.  Electrical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Joule's 
La^w. — Upon  investigating  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  an  electrical  current  when  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
a  conductor,  Joule  found  that  one  ampere  of  current  flowing 
through  one  ohm  of  resistance  during  the  time  of  one  second 
always  developed  .0009477  British  Thermal  Unit. 

He  found  furthermore  that  the  development  of  heat  was 
proportional, 

1.  To  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  ; 

2.  To  the  square  of  the  current  strength  ; 

3.  To  the  time  during  which  the  current  flows  ; 

80  that  if 

//*=  B.  T.  U.  developed  in  the  circuit  ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes  ; 
R  =  resistance  in  ohms  ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds, 

then  the  general  formula  for  the  development  of  heat  in  any 
electrical  circuit  is  given  by  what  is  called  Joule's  \^vcw. 

H^  .0009477  C^  Rt.  (41 8.) 
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Example. — Determine  how  many  B.  T.  U.  are  developed  in  an  elec- 
trical circuit  having  a  resistance  of  180  ohms,  through  which  a  current 
of  2  amperes  flows  for  1  minute. 

Solution. —  /  =  60  seconds  ;  C=2;  J^  =  180  ;  hence,  by  formula 
41 89  the  heat  units  developed  are 

//=  .0009477  X  2  X  2  X  180  X  60  =  40.94  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

2344.  Referring  back  to  Art:  2335,  we  find  that  the 
work  in  joules  performed  in  an  electrical  circuit  is  given  by 
a  formula  similar  to  formula  418  ;  in  fact,  we  find  that  the 
work  in  joules  is  proportional  to  the  same  factors  as  the 
heat  development.  This  relation  is  best  made  clear  by  solv- 
ing the  following 

Example. — Given  an  electrical  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  2  ohms, 
in  which  a  current  of  2  amperes  flows  for  2  seconds,  determine  {</)  the 
work  in  joules  done  in  this  circuit,  and  (d)  the  number  of  B.  T.  U. 
developed  in  the  circuit. 

Solution. —  /  =  2;  C=2;  ^  =  2;  then,  by  formula  414,  the  work 
in  joules.  {a)/=  C«/?/  =  2x2x2x2  =  16  joules.  Ans.  And  by  for- 
mula 418,  id)  ^=.0009477  C«  7?  /  =  .000d477  X2x2x2x2  =.0151632 
B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

2345.  We  therefore  see  that  the  circuit  of  the  prece- 
ding example  develops  .0151032  heat-unit  when  16  joules  of 
work  are  done. 

Consequently,  we  have  the  relation 

1(3  joules  =  .0151632  B.  T.  U.; 
or,  1  joule  =  .0009477  B.  T.  U. ; 

and,  conversely,  1  B.T.U.=  1,055.20  joules. 

Now,  since  we  know  that  .7373  foot-pound  of  mechanical 
work  is  equivalent  to  1  joule  of  electrical,  and  since  1  joule 
of  electrical  work  equals  .0009477  heat-unit,  it  is  clear  that 
wc  have  established  a  complete  relation  between  mechanical 
work,  electrical  work,  and  heat  energy,  so  that  any  one  of 
these  three  enerc^ies  can  be  mathematically  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  others.  These  relations  are  expressed  clearly 
by  Table  78. 

2346.  The  following  table  will  be  found  very  useful  for 

all  examples  involving  transformations  of  energy  : 
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TABLE  78. 

BNBRGY  BQUIVALBNTS. 

Heat  Energy.  Mechanical  Energy.  Electrical  Energy. 

1.000000  B.T.U.  =  778.0000  foot-pounds  =  1,055.2000  joules. 
.001285  B.T.U.=  1.0000 foot-pound  =  1.35G3 joules. 
.0009477  B.T.U.=       .7373  foot-pound   =         l.OOOOjoule. 

Example. — Given  an  electrical  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  3  ohms, 
through  which  a  current  of  5  amperes  flows  for  1  hour,  determine 
{a)  the  work  done  in  joules;  (d)  how  many  foot-pounds  this  work  is 
equivalent  to;  (c)  the  number  of  heat-units  developed. 

Solution. —    /  =  8,600  seconds;  C  =  5  amperes;  ^  =  3  ohms;  then, 
by  formula  414,  the  work  in  joules 

(a)  /=  C«y?/  =  5X5X8X  3,600  =  270,000  joules.     Ans. 

According  to  Table  78,  1  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound;  hence, 

(d)  270,000  X  .7873  =  199,071  foot-pounds.     Ans. 

According  to  Table  78,  1  foot-pound  is  equivalent  to  a  heat  develop- 
ment of  .001285  B.  T.  U. ;  hence, 

{c)  199,071  X  .001285  =  255.81  B.  T.  U.    Ans. 


BLBCTRICAL  P01¥BR« 

2347.  The  total  amount  of  work  done  is  independent 
of  time  (see  Art.  954);  that  is  to  say,  the  total  work  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  done  in  one  minute  or  in  one  year.  But 
when  various  amounts  of  work,  done  in  different  times,  are 
to  be  compared  to  a  common  standard  of  power,  the  element 
of  time  must  be  considered. 

Similarly  in  the  electrical  circuit;  the  total  number  of 
joules  of  work  done  is  independent  of  the  time,  but  when 
there  are  several  circuits,  the  work  of  each  of  which  is  to 
be  compared  to  a  standard,  the  element  of  time  in  which 
this  work  is  done  must  be  considered. 

2348*  In  practical  mechanical  ivork  the  unit  of 
time  is  always  one  minute,  and  the  unit  which  measures  the 
work  performed  in  a  given  time  is  the  foot-pound  per 
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minute.     This  unit  is  called  the  unit  of  mecliaiilGal 


Power  is^  therefore^  rate  of  doing  work^  and  hence  the 
power  exerted  can  always  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
work  done  in  foot-pounds  by  the  time  in  minutes  required 
to  do  it. 

2349.  In  practical  electrical  ^rork  the  unit  of 
time  is  the  second,  and  the  unit  which  measures  the  work 
performed  in  a  given  time  is  the  Joule  per  second.  This 
unit  is  called  the  unit  of  electrical  power,  and  has  been 
named  the  iwatt. 

Hence,  if  in  a  certain  electrical  circuit,  say  1,000  joules 
of  work  are  done  in  10  seconds,  the  power  exerted  is 
1,000  -7-  10  =  100  joules  per  second,  or  100  watts.  If  in 
another  circuit  the  same  work  is  done  in  5  seconds,  the 
power  there  exerted  is  1,000  -r-  5  =  200  joules  per  second, 
or  200  watts — just  twice  as  much.  Hence,  we  say  that  the 
power  exerted  in  the  second  circuit  is  twice  that  exerted  in 
the  first  ;  and  we  understand  thereby  that  if  in  both  circuits 
work  is  done  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  second  circuit 
will  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  first. 

2350.  Equation  of  Power  for  Electrical  Circuit.— 

The  equation  or  formula  expressing  the  pK)wer  exerted  in 
anv  electrical  circuit  is  determined  as  follows  : 

According  to  Art.  2349,  electrical  power  is  expressed 
by  watts  =  joules  per  second. 
But,  according  to  Art.  2333, 

joules  =  volt-coulombs,  and  hence 
joules  per  second  ==  volt-coulombs  per  second. 

Therefore,  also, 

watts  =  volt-coulombs  per  second. 
Now,  according  to  Art.  2280, 

coulombs  per  second  =  amperes. 

Inserting  this  value  in  the  next  before  the  last  equatloa 
above,  we  have,  finally, 

watts  =  volts  X  amperes  ; 
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or,  if  IV  =  total  watts  exerted  in  the  circuit ; 

is  =  volts  of  electromotive  force  ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes, 

then,  JV=£C,  (419.) 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 

2351.  Rule. — /n  every  electrical  circuit  the  power  in 
watts  is  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cur^ 
rent  in  amperes  by  the  electromotive  force  in  volts. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  power  in  watts  in  an  electrical  circuit  in 
which  .6  ampere  flows  under  a  pressure  of  110  volts  ? 

Solution. —    C  =  .6  ;  E=  110  ;  hence,  by  formula  419, 

W=^  £"  C  =  .6  X  110  =  00  watts.     Ans. 


When  ihQ  poufer  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  cur^ 
rent  and  resistance^  the  formula  is  obtained  as  follows  : 
According  to  formula  41 9,  we  have  rF=  E  C,  and  accord- 
ing to  formula  411,^=  C R\  substituting  this  value  of 
£  =  C  Rin  formula  419,  we  have 

lV=CxCxR=C'R,  (420.) 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 

Rule. — In  every  electrical  circuit  the  power  in  watts  is 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
current  strength  in  amperes  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in 
ohms. 

Example. — Determine  the  power  expended  in  watts  in  an  electrical 
circuit  having  a  resistance  of  183.3  ohms,  through  which  a  current  of 
.6  ampere  is  flowing. 

Solution. —  C==.6  ampere  ;  ^=  183.3  ohms  ;  hence,  by  formula 
420,  W=  C«  /?  =  .6  X  .6  X  183.3  =  05.99  watts.     Ans. 

Note.  —It  will  be  observed  that  this  result  is  the  same,  within  decimal 
limits,  as  that  obtained  from  the  example  in  Art.  2351.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  circuit. 

2353*  When  \h'^  power  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  electro- 
motive force  and  resistance^  the  formula  is  obtained  as 
follows:     According  to  formula  419,  we  have    JV=EC, 

F 
and,  according  to  formula  409»  ^ ^  ~it\  substituting  this 
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E 
value  of  C=  -^  in  formula  419,  we  have 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 

Rule. — In  eifery  electrical  circuit  the  power  in  watts  is 
equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  square  of  ihc 
electromotive  force  in  volts  by  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

Example. — Determine  the  power  in  watts  of  an  electrical  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  183.3  ohms  and  an  electromotive  force  of  110 
volts. 

Solution. —    ^=110  volts;  ^  =  183.8  ohms;  hence,  by  formula 

W^=^  =  ii^~-i^  =  66.0  watts,     Ans. 

Note. — Observe  that  this  is  again  exactly  the  same  as  the  results 
obtained  from  the  examples  in  Arts.  2351  and  2352.  It  is,  in  fact^ 
the  same  example  in  all  three  cases. 


BLBCTRICAL  HORSBPO'WBR. 

2354.  In  mechanical  calculations  the  foot-pound  per 

minute  is  found  too  small  a  unit  for  practical  use  ;  there- 
fore a  unit  has  been  adopted  having  the  value  of  33,000 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
power  a  strong  horse  can  exert.  This  unit  is,  therefore, 
named  the  liorsepo^wer.     (See  Art.  955«) 

2355.  Similarly  in  electrical  calculations  the  Joule  per 
second,  that  is,  the  ^watt,  is  found  too  small  a  unit  for 
practical  use  ;  therefore  a  unit  has  been  adopted  having  a 
value  exactly  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
horsepower.  This  unit  is  obtained  by  transforming  1  horse- 
power into  watts  as  follows  : 

1  mechanical  horsepower  =  33,000  foot-pK)unds  per  minute. 

oo  000 

But  33, ()()()  foot-pounds  per  minute  =  — ^ —  =  550  foot-pounds 

60 

per  second.      Hence,    1    horsepower  =  550  foot-pounds  per 

1  horseoower 

second,  or  1  foot-pound  per  second  = -^^ .     And, 
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according  to  Table  78,  1  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound;  hence, 

1  joule  per  second  or  1  watt  =  .7373  foot-pound  per  second, 

1  watt 
and,  hence,  1  foot-pound  per  second  =  — ^^qT^. 

.  to  to 

We  have,  therefore,  found  the  value  of  the  foot-pound  per 
second  expressed  both  in  horsepower  and  in  watts  ;  so  that 

^  -     ^            -                   ,1  horsepower      1  watt 
1  foot-pound  per  second  = ^ =  "7373"» 

from  which  we  find  the  value  of 

550 
1  mechanical  horsepower  =-— —  watts=746  watts.     (42!2«) 

.  tOlO 

This  value*  746  watts,  is  termed  one  electrical  liorse* 
power. 

2356*  The  power  exerted  in  any  electrical  circuit  may 
now  be  expressed  in  horsepower  units  by  the  following 

Rule. —  To  express  the  rate  of  doing  electrical  work  in 
Iwrsepoiver  unitSy  find  the  number  of  watts  and  divide  the 
result  by  IJfi. 

If  H.  P.  =  horsepower; 
W^=  watts, 

H.  P.  =  ^.  (423.) 

Since  W  has  the  various  values  given  by  formulas  4199 
42O9  ^^d  421 »  the  horsepower  may  also  be  expressed  by 
three  other  equations : 

H.  P.  =  ^.  (424.) 

H.  P.  =  ^.  (425.) 

H.  P.  =  74g^-  (426.) 

2357.  Before  giving  examples  on  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  formuUM^  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  practical 
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unit  of  electrical  power  in  extended  use  is  the  kllo^ratt, 
having  the  value  of  1000  watts.  This  unit  is  usually  written 
K.  W.,  and  is  related  to  the  electrical  horsepower  by  the 
following  equations: 

1  K.  W.  =  1,000  watts  =  1.34  H.  P. 
1  H.   P.  =     746  watts  =    .746  K.  W. 

Example. — The  common  incandescent  electric  light  consists  of  a 
glass  bulb  containing  a  simple  carbon  conductor,  the  two  free  ends  of 
which  are  connected  to  the  source  of  the  electric  current.  When  the 
current  flows  through  this  conductor,  it  heats  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  becomes  white  hot,  or,  as  such  a  state  is  called,  incandescent.  If 
this  conductor  has  a  resistance  of  189.00  ohms  and  the  lamp  is  supplied 
with  an  electromotive  force  of  110  volts,  determine  the  following 
points  of  interest :  (u)  What  current  does  the  lamp  take  ?  (d)  How 
many  watts  does  it  consume  ?  {c)  How  many  B.  T.  U.  are  developed 
per  second  ?  (d)  How  many  such  lamps  would  X)ne  electrical  horse- 
power keep  burning  ?  (e)  What  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
heat  developed  per  second  in  the  lamp?  (/)  For  how  many  such 
lamps  would  10  K.W.  suffice? 

Note. — Regard  the  lamp  as  a  simple  conductor  of  the  stated  resist- 
ance in  solving  all  problems  relating  to  it. 

SoLUTioN.^rt)  E=nO;  ^  =  189,06  ;  hence,  by  formula  409,  Cs 

(/^)  By  solution  (rt),  r=. 582;    ^=110;    hence,   by  formula  419, 
ir=CE=  .582  X  110  =  64.02  watts.     Ans. 

(r)  By  solution  (ti),  r=.582  ;  7?  =  189.06  ;  /  =  1  second  ;  hence,  by 
formula  418,  the  number  of  British  Thermal  Units, 

y/  =  .0000477  C  R  t  =  .0000477  X  .582  X  .582  X  189.06  X  1  = 

.0607  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

(^)  By  solution  (/>),  the  lamp  conoumes  64.02  watts.  According  to 
formula  422,  1  horsepower  =  746  watts;  hence,   1  horsepower  will 

supply  ■  —  about  12  such  lamps.     Ans. 

(^)  By  solution  (c),  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  developed  per  second  = 
.060718.  l^y  Table  "S,  1  B.  T.  U.  =  778  foot-pounds;  hence,  .060718 
B.  T.  U.  -  .0007  X  778  —  47.22  foot-pounds  per  second.     Ans. 

(/)  AtcordiiiK  to  Art.  2357,  1  K.  W.  =  1,000  watts;  hence,  10 
K.  W.  .--  10  X  1.<MM)  -  10,000  walls,     liut  by  solution  (d),  1  lamp  requires 

10  000 

04.02  walls  ;    hence,  10  K.  W.  will  suffice  for— ^-f-^o  =  about  156  such 

lamps.     Ans. 
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BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Find  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  watts  when  a  current  of  40  amperes 
flows  against  a  resistance  of  2|  ohms.  Ans.  4,000  watts. 

2.  Express  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  horsepower  units  when  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  loses  a  potential  of  20  volts  in  passing  through  a 
resistance  of  1  ohm.  Ans.  .5362  horsepower. 

3.  How  many  watts  in  4.5  horsepower?  Ans.  3,357  watts. 

4.  The  power  in  an  electric  circuit  is  equivalent  to  4  horsepower. 
If  a  current  of  80  amperes  is  flowing,  what  is  the  electromotive  force 
developed?  ^^_^^  Ans.  99.4667  volts. 

MAGNETISM. 


NATURAL,  MAGNETS. 

2358*  Near  the  town  of  Magnesia^  in  Asia  Minor ^  the 
ancients  found  an  ore  which  possessed  a  remarkable  attract- 
ive power  for  iron.  This  attractive  power  they  named 
magnetism,  and  a  piece  of  ore  having  this  power  was 
termed  a  masnet.  The  ore  itself  has  since  been  named 
magnetite,  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  chemical  combina- 
tion of  about  72  parts  of  iron  and  28  parts  of  oxygen,  by 
weight. 

2359*  A  still  more  remarkable  discovery  was  made 
concerning  this  ore.  It  was  found  that  when  a  piece  of  the 
ore  was  hung  from  a  thread,  it  invariably  swung  around  to 
such  a  position  that  one  of  its  ends  pointed  north  and  the 
other  south.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  savie^n(^  always 
pointed  north.  Due  to  this  fact,  small  pieces  of  the  ore  so 
suspended  were  used  in  navigation.  Ships  could  be  steered 
in  any  direction  by  its  aid,  because  the  direction  of  the 
north  was  always  shown  by  one  end  of  the  stone.  From 
this  fact  the  name  lodestone  (meaning  ^''leading  stone') 
was  given  to  the  natural  ore. 


ARTIFICIAL  MAGNETS. 
2360*  When  a  bar  or  needle  of  hardened  steel  is 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lodestone,  it  acquires  magnetic  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  the  lodestone,  without  the  latter 
losing  any  of  its  own  magnetism.  Such  bars  are  called 
artificial  masii^ta. . 
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Artificial  magnets  which  retain  their  magnetism  for  a 
long  time  are  called  permanent  magneto* 

The  common  form  of  artificial  magnets  is  a  bar  of  steel 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  and  then  hardened  and 
magnetized.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  called  an  armature,  or 
keeper,  is  placed  across  the  two  free  ends,  which  helps  to 
prevent  the  magnet  from  losing  its  magnetism. 

2361.  If  a  bar  magnet  is  dipped  into  iron  filings,  the 
filings  are  attracted  towards  the  two  ends  and  adhere  there 
in  tufts,  while  towards  the  center  of  the  bar,  half  way 
between  the  ends,  there  is  no  such  tendency.  (See  Fig.  918.) 


Pig.  918. 

That  part  of  the  magnet  where  there  is  no  apparent  mag- 
netic attraction  is  called  the  neutral  line,  and  the  parts 
around  the  ends  where  the  attraction  is  greatest  are  called 
poles.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
magnet  from  end  to  end,  connecting  the  two  poles  together, 
is  termed  the  axis  of  mai^netism. 

2362.     The  magnetic  compass  consists  of   a   mag- 
netized steel  needle,  Fig.  919,  resting  upon  a  fine  point,  so 

as  to  turn  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
When  not  in  the  vicinity  of  other  mag- 
nets or  magnetized  iron,  the  needle  will 
always  come  to  rest  with  one  end 
pointing  towards  the  north  and  the 
other  towards  the  south.  The  end 
pointing  northwards  is  the  north-seek- 
ing pole,  commonly  called  the  north 


Fig.  uiu. 
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pole,  and  the  opposite  end  is  called  the  Houtli  pole.     This 
polarity  applies  as  well  to  all  magnets. 

2363*  If  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  is  brought  near 
the  south  pole  of  another  magnet,  attraction  takes  place  ; 
but  if  two  north  poles  or  two  south  poles  are  brought 
together,  they  repel  each  other.  In  general,  like  magjietic 
poles  repel  one  another  ;  unlike  poles  attract. 

2364*  The  earth  is  a  great  magnet  whose  magnetic 
poles  coincide  nearly  but  not  quite  with  the  true  geographi- 
cal north  and  south  poles.  By  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  given  in  Art.  2363,  it  is  seen  why  a  freely  sus- 
pended magnet,  therefore,  will  always  point  in  a  north-south 
direction. 

2365*  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  magnet  with  only 
one  pole.  If  a  long  bar  magnet  is  broken  into  any  number 
of  parts,  each  part  will  still  be  a  magnet  and  have  two  poles, 
a  north  and  a  south. 

2366*  Masnetle  aubstances  are  those  substances 
which  are  not  in  themselves  magnets,  that  is,  they  do  not 
possess  poles  and  neutral  lines,  but,  nevertheless,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  attracted  by  a  magnet.  A  piece  of  soft  iron 
will  attract  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  or  will  itself  be 
attracted  towards  a  pole  of  a  magnet,  but  when  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  magnet  it  has  no  defined  poles.  In  addition 
to  iron  and  its  alloys,  the  following  metals  are  magnetic 
substances:  nickel^  cobalt^  manganese^  cerium^  diXi(^ chromium. 
These  metals,  however,  possess  magnetic  properties  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  compared  with  iron  and  its  alloys.  All 
other  known  substances  are  called  non-magnetic  substances. 

2367*  The  space  surrounding  a  magnet  is  called  a 
magnetic  field ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  magnetic  field  is  a 
place  where  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  will  always 
come  to  rest  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
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to   act   in 


MAGNETIC  LINES  OF  FORCE. 

Magnet  c  attractions  and  repulsions  are  assumed 

a  defin  te  d  rection  and  along  imaginary  lines 

called  lines  of  magnetic  force, 

or  simply  lines  of  farce.  Their 
position  in  any  plane  may  be 
•shown  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  a  magnet,  and  sprinkling  fine 
iron  filings  over  the  paper.  In 
the  case  of  a  bar  magnet  lying  on 
its  side,  the  iron  filings  will  ar- 
nngc  themselves  in  curved  lints 
extending  from    the  north  to  the 

south  poles   as  sh<.  wn  in  Fig   930.      A  view  of  the  magnetic 

field  looking   towards  either  pole  of  a  bar  magnet  would 

exhibit  merely  radial  lines,  as  shown  by  the  iron  filings  in 

Fig.  931. 
Every  line  of  force  is  assumed  to  pass  out  from  the  north 

pole,    make    a    complete    circuit 

through  the  surrounding  medium, 

and   return  iiilo   the  south   pole; 

from  thence  through  the   m;ignet 

to  the  north  pole  again,  as  shown 

in  Fig,  033. 

This  is  called  the  direction  of 

the  llnett  of  force,  and  the  path 

which  they  take  is  called  the  innff- 

netlc    circuit.       Ji^very    line    of 

force  fiirms  a  coinjiteto  magnetic 


\ 

w 

f^ 

'• 

„,,,., ,„A.?'»fi 

lit  bv 


^df. 


The  <H}'irti"ii  if  the  liins  of  force  in  any  magnetic  field 
can  be  traied  by  a  small  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle, 
or  a  small  coiniiass  such  ;\s  is  shown  by  w/  in  Fig.  923.  The 
north  pole  of  the  needle  will  always  point  in  the  direction  cf 
the  lines  of  forti\  the  leTii;ih  "i  the  needle  lying  parallel  or 
tangent  to  the  lines  of  f^ne  at  that  place.  If  the  needle  be 
moved  bodily  in  the  diriTLion  towards  which  its  north  [Kile 
points,    its  center  or  pivut  will  describe  a  path  coinciding 
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with  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  along  that  part  of  the 
magnetic  field.  In  Fig.  922  the  arrow-heads  indicate  the 
direction  of.  the  lines  of  force.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
Figs.  920|  921,  and  923,   the  magnetic  lines  are  shown  in 


Fig.  922, 

one  plane  only,  namely,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  they  extend  out  from  the 
magnet  in  every  direction,  above,  below,  and  to  both  sides. 


MAGNBTIC  CIRCUITS. 

2369*  The  length  of  a  magnetic  circuit  represents  the 
average  lengths  of  all  the  lines  of  force  measured  from 
where  they  pass  out  from  the  north  pole  along  their  circuit 
through  the  surrounding  medium  to  where  they  enter  the 
south  pole,  plus  their  length  in  the  magnet.  In  a  short 
bar  magnet,  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be 
exceedingly  large  and  difficult  to  measure,  because  a  great 


laaa  principles  of 

many  of  the  lines  of  force  will  travel  a  long  distance  before 

entering  the  south  pole.  In  a  longer  bar,  however,  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
lines  of  force  pass  ont  from  the 
north  pole  and  enter  the  south 
pole  immediately,  thus  making 
the  average  length  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  comparatively  short 
and  easy  to  determine.  Lines  of 
force  can  never  intersect  each 
other;  when  two  opposing  mag- 
netic 6elds  are  brought  together, 
Fig.  aa  the  iines  of  force  from  each  will  be 

crowded  and  distorted  from   their  original   direction  untl 

they  coincide  in  direction  with  those  opposing  and  form  a  re 

sultant  field,  in  which  the  direction 

of  the  lines  of  force  will  depend 

upon   the    relative    strengths    of 

the  two  opposing  magnetic  fields. 

The  action  of  the   lines  of   force 

when     opposing     each     other    in 

direction    is    sliown   in    Fig.    933 

and  rig.  'JH,  by  the  aid   of  iron 

filings. 

The  resulting  poles  thus  formed 

are  called  Konsequent  poles. 

every  magnetic  field  there  are  certain  stresses 
a  tensinn  along  the  lines  of  force  and  a  pres- 
sure across  (hem ;  that  is,  the  magnetic 
lint-s  tend  to  shorten  themselves  from 
eml  to  end,  and  repel  one  another  as 
they  lie  side  by  side. 

2^t71.  A  simple  maEnetlc  cir- 
cuit is  one  composed  of  some  magnetic 
sulistantc  having  a  uniform  sectional 
:iii-;i  throughout  its  entire  length,  at 
hich  represents  a  simple  ring. 


Fig.  cm. 


2:i70.     Ill 

which  ]>roduc( 

o 
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2372.  A  compound  maKnetlc  circuit  is  a  circuit  in 
which  the  lines  of  force  pass  consecutively  through  several 
different  kindsof  magnetic  or  non- 
magnetic  substances.      Fig.    926 
represents  a  compound  magnetic 
circuit  in  which  the  lines  of  force 
pass  through  two  halves  of  an  iron  i 
ring  and  across  two  air-gaps. 

2373.  A  cloMd  matEuetlc 

circuit  is  a  circuit  composed  en- 
tirely of  magnetic  substances,  and 
in  which  the  lines  of  force  do  not  '''""■  "^' 

passacrossan  air-gap.  Af/ffj^i/ magnetic  circuit  maysome- 
times  be  a  compound  one,  as  would  be  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  Fig.  926  if  the  air-gaps  there  shown  were  filled,  say,  with 
cobalt,  or  any  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  Art.  2366. 

2374.  The  sectional  area  of  a  magnetic  circuit  at 
any  point  is  the  area  of  a  plane  through  which  the  lines  of 
force  pass,  the  plane  being  taken  perpendicularly  to  their 
direction  at  that  point.  In  a  rectangular  bar  magnet,  the 
Actional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  at  the  neutral  line 
will  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar  at  that  line,  or  the 
breadth  o£  the  magnet  multiplied  by  its  thickness. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  outside  the 
magnet  would  be  an  indeterminate  quantity,  because  the 
lines  of  force  spread  apart  and  diverge  in  all  directions 
before  entering  the  south  pole.  But  where  the  lines  of  force 
have  only  a  small  air-gap  to  pass  across,  as  in  Fig.  923,  the 
tendency  to  spread  apart  will  be  less,  and  the  sectional  ana 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  taken  as  the  area  of  the 
polar  face. 

For  example,  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in 
a  bar  magnet  .S  inch  wide  by  ,35  inch  thick  is  .5  X  -25  = 
.125 square  inch;  that  of  a  round  bar  magnet  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter is  !•  X  .7854=  .7854  square  inch,  since  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  equal  to  its  diameter  squared  multiplied  by  .7854. 
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MAGNETIC  INDUCTION. 

2375.  When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  into  a 
magnetic  field,  that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet,  so 
that  the  lines  from  the  magnet  reach  it,  the  substance  also 
immediately  becomes  magnetic.  The  lines  of  force  emana- 
ting from  the  magnet  and  reaching  the  substance  crowd 
together  and  tend  to  pass  through  the  substance.  The  sub- 
stance so  magnetized  is,  however,  only  a  temporary  magnet. 
When  it  is  again  removed  from  the  magnetic  field,  its  mag- 
netism disappears.  While  under  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net, however,  it  behaves  as  does  any  other  magnet,  and  has 
polarity,  but  this  polarity  is  so  distributed  in  the  substance 
that  its  south  pole  is  that  pole  where  the  magnetic  lines 
coming  from  the  magnet  enter  it,  while  its  north  pole  is  in 
that  portion  of  the  substance  where  the  magnetic  lines 
leave  it.  The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance in  this  manner  is  called  masnetlc  induction.  The 
production  of  artificial  magnetism  in  a  hardened  steel  needle 
or  bar  by  contact  with  a  lodestone  is  only  a  special  case  of 
magnetic  induction. 

2376.  The  amount  or  quantity  of  magnetism  is 

expressed  by  the  total  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force 
passing  along  the  magnetic  circuit.  In  a  bar  magnet,  for 
instance,  the  (quantity  of  magnetism  would  be  that  number 
of  lines  which  pass  through  the  metal  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
which,  if  the  magnet  is  imagined  cut  through  at  the  neutral 
line,  would  pass  through  the  surfaces  thus  produced. 

2377.  If  this  surface  is  divided  into  unit  areas,  for  in- 
stance square  inches,  then  the  number  of  magnetic  lines 
jjassing  through  each  such  unit  of  area  is  termed  the  mas* 
nctic  density  of  the  substance. 

Ma^^nctic  density  is,  therefore,  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  j)as.sin<^  thr<ju.u:h  a  unit  area  measured  perpendicularly 
to  their  direction. 

The  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  does  not  affect  the 
magnetic  density  in  that  circuit  so  long  as  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  remains  unchanged. 
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To  find  the  magnetic  density  per  square  inch  when  the 
sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  are  known, 

Let  A^=  total  number  of  lines  of  force; 

A  =  sectional   area  of    magnetic   circuit   in    square 

inches ; 
B  =  magnetic  density  per  square  inch. 

Then,  ^  =  Z"  (427.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  density  in  lines  of  force  per 
square  inch  is  obtained  by  dividijig  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  ift  square 
inches. 

For  example,  after  measuring  the  magnetism  in  a  straight 
bar  magnet  \  inch  square  and  of  any  length,  the  total 
amount  of  magnetism  at  the  neutral  line  is  found  to  be 
25,000  lines  of  force.     The  magnetic  density  in  the  bar  is, 

AT"        9K  000 

therefore,  by  formula  427,  B  =  ^  =  ^'^--  =  100,000  lines 

A       .0  y,  .b 

of  force  per  square  inch.     This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 

100,000  lines  of  force  would  pass  through  the  magnet  if  its 

sectional  area  were  increased  to  1  square  inch  and  the  lines 

of  force  were  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  total  magnetism  in  a  horseshoe  magnet  made  of  a  bar 

of   iron    1^  inches  square  is   90,000   lines   of   force.     The 

magnetic  density  in  the  bar  is,  therefore,  by  formula  427, 

O        N  90,000  ..  r^^vcr  •       u 

B  =   -y-  =  — r-r  =  40,000  hnes  of  force  per  square  inch 

yl       1.0  X  1*5 

That  is,  40,000  lines  of  force  would  pass  through  the  magnet 

if  its  sectional  area  were  reduced  to  1  square  inch,  and  the 

lines  of  force  were  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

2378*  To  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  a 
magnetic  circuit  when  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  and  the  magnetic  density  at  that  point  are  known, 
use  the  notation  of  Art.  2377,  giving 

N=AB,         (428.) 
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That  is  to  say,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  a  mag* 
netic  circuit  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  in 
square  inches  by  the  magnetic  density  per  square  inch. 

Example. — In  a  certain  part  of  a  magnetic  circuit  the  cross-section 
is  .75  inch  X  '5  inch,  and  the  magnetic  density  at  that  point  is  50,000 
lines  of  force  per  square  inch ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force 
in  the  magnetic  circuit. 

Solution. — The  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  ^  =  .75  X 
.5  =  .375  square  inch.  By  formula  428,  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
force  =  Nz=.  y4  B  =  .375  X  50.000  =  18.750  lines  of  force.     Ans. 

Example. — The  cross-section  of  a  magnetic  circuit  is  a  circle  1.5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  magnetic  density  is  20,000  lines  of  force  p>er  square 
inch ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  circuit 

Solution. — Sectional  area  =  A  =  1.5*X.7854  =  1.76715  square  inches 
By  formula  428,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  =  A^=  1.76715  X 
20.000  =  85,343.    Ans. 

MAONBTIC  UNITS. 

!2379.     To  properly  define  the  strenstli  of  a  magnet 

pole,  a  unit  must  be  adopted  by  which  this  strength  can  be 
expressed.  By  universal  agreement  a  magnet  pole  having 
unit  strength  is  defined  as  a  pole  which  meets  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1 .  //  must^  when  placed  at  a  distaiice  of  1  centimeter  from 
a  similar  pole  having  equal  strength  repel  this  pole  with  a 
force  of  1  dyne, 

2.  //  must^  when  placed  in  the  e enter  of  a  sphere  having  a 
radius  of  1  centimeter^  send  out  such  a  number  of  liftes  of 
force  that  exactly  1  line  of  force  passes  through  cilery  square 
centimeter  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 

2380.  Number  of  Magnetic  Lines  per  Unit 
Pole. — Directly  from  condition  2,  of  the  preceding  article, 
the  number  of  magnetic  lines  per  unit  pole  may  be  calcu- 
lated. It  is  there  stated  that  a  sphere  of  1  centimeter  radius 
receives  1  line  of  force  per  square  centimeter  of  surface 
when  a  unit  pole  is  situated  at  its  center.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  a  unit  pole  has  as  many  magnetic  lines 
as  there  are  square  centimeters  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
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having  a  radius  of  1  centimeter.  If  a  sphere  has  a  radius  = 
1  cm.,  its  diameter  =  2  cm.  By  the  rule  of  Art.  817,  area 
of  surface  =  diameter  squared  X  3.141G;  hence,  area  of  sur- 
face of  our  sphere  =  2*  X  3. 141G  =  12.5064  square  centi- 
meters. But,  as  stated  before,  number  of  square  centimeters 
of  surface  equal  number  of  magnetic  lines,  whereby  we 
have  the 

Rule. — Every  magnet  pole  of  unit  strength  has  12, 666 i 
magnetic  lines. 

Note. — In  this  result,  fractions  of  magnetic  lines  appear.  Such 
fractions  of  magnetic  lines  are  often  obtained  in  magnetic  calculations. 
They  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fractions  are.  Their 
significance  may  be  made  clear  by  the  following  consideration  :  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  piece  of  cloth  1  inch  wide  and  1  inch  long,  that  is, 
1  inch  square.  Let  us  further  suppose  that,  say,  13  pins  were  stuck 
vertically  into  this  cloth.  We  could  then  say  there  are  13  pins  per 
square  inch.  Assume  now  that  one  of  these  pins  was  removed,  split 
lengthwise  in  half,  and  the  one  half  again  stuck  into  the  cloth.  Now 
we  would  say  that  there  were  only  iSl,  that  is,  12.5  pins  per  square 
inch  of  cloth.  Similarly,  in  the  rule  above,  when  we  speak  of  12.5664 
magnetic  lines,  we  mean  that  a  little  over  12^  magnetic  lines  are  sent 
out  from  every  magnet  pole  of  unit  strength. 

2381 .  Unit  Density  of  Maffiietism. — In  Art.  2377 
density  of  magnetism  was  defined  as  being  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  passing  through  unit  area.  To  express  the 
magnetic  density  definitely,  however,  we  must  have  a  unit 
whereby  to  measure  it.  This  unit  is  derived  from  condition 
2,  in  Art.  23799  where  it  is  stated  that  a  unit  magnet  pole 
sends  1  line  of  force  through  every  square  centimeter  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  there  mentioned.  In  accordance  with 
this,  unit  density  of  magnetism  is  a  density  of  1  line  of  force 
per  square  centimeter.  Since  1  square  inch  equals  6.452 
square  centimeters,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  density  of  0.452 
lines  of  force  per  square  inch,  so  that  we  have  the 

Rule. — Unit  density  of  magnetism  is  a  dcfisiiy  of  6.452 
lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

When  every  square  inch  cross-section  of  a  magnetized 
substance  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  it,  the  magnetic  density  of  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  unifdrm. 
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When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  density  is  said  to  be  non- 
unlfomi* 

2382.  Relation  Between  Electrical  and  Mag- 
netic Units. — In  Art.  2379  a  magnet  pole  of  unit 
strength  is  defined  as  exerting,  under  the  condition  stated, 
a  force  of  1  dyne.  In  Art.  2262,  however,  the  dyne  is 
given  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  force  in  general.  This 
fact  makes  it  possible  to  compare  magnetic  forces  to  both 
electrical  and  mechanical  forces;  for 

1  dyne  =  unit  of  magnetic  force; 

1  dyne  =  unit  of  force  in  general  (see  Art.  2262). 

1  dyne  exerted  through  1  centimeter  =  1  dyne  cm.  =  1 
erg  =  unit  of  work  (Art.  2263). 

10,000,000  ergs  =  1  joule  =  unit  of  electrical  work  (Art 

2330). 

1.356  joules  =  1  foot-pound  =  unit  of  mechanical  work 
(Arts.  2333  and  2348). 

We  thus  have  given  the  relation  between  dynes,  ergs, 
joules,  and  foot-pounds,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relation 
between  force  and  work  for  magnetic,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  quantities. 

Example. — Two  similar  magnet  poles  3  centimeters  apart  repel  each 
other  with  a  force  of  4  dynes,  {n)  How  many  ergs  of  work  must  be 
expended  to  bring  the  one  pole  up  to  the  other  one  against  this  repul- 
sion ?    (^)  IIow  many  foot-pounds  of  work  is  this  equivalent  to  ? 

Solution. — (n)  To  bring  one  pole  up  to  the  other  through  a  distance 
of  .3  centimeters,  a  force  of  4  dynes  must  be  overcome  through  a  dis- 
tance of  3  centimeters.  ]^y  Art.  2263,  the  work  done  equals  4x3  = 
12  dyne  centimeters,  or  12  ergs.     Ans. 

(/O  By  Art.  2330,  1  joule  =  10,000,000  ergs;  hence.  1  erg  = 
.0(KHMK)1  joule.  Hy  solution  (ti)  the  work  done  is  12  ergs  =  12  X 
.00(M)(M)1 -.(H)(MM)12  joule.  Hy  Art.  2346,  Table  78,  1  joule  =  .7373 
fo<^)t-j>oun<l.  Hence,  the  work  done  in  foot-pounds  equals  .0000012  X 
.737:?  __  .(M>i)()0()vS847C  foot-pound.     Ans. 


KI.KCTHOMAGNETISM. 
2383.     ll  ii  condiK  lor  conveying  a  current  of  electricity 

he  hrou.tcht  near  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle,  the  nee- 
dle will  tend  to  plac^e  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conductor, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows   in    Fig.   927  ;   or,   in    general, 
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anrlectric  current  anJ  a  tnagml  fscri  a  u-.ut-ijl fi'rct  upcn 
ixk  otiur.     From  the  denniik.n  ^vta  in  Art,  2307,  tfa« 


space  surrnunding  the  conduit-  r  i>  a  magneik  fieUI.     If  the 

conductor  is  threaded  up  through  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and 

"""H  filings  are  sprinkled  on    the 

cardboard,  they  will  arrange  them 

Sflves  in  concentric  circles  around 

the  wire,  as  shown   in   Fig   '^2^ 

This    effect     will     l>e     oh-.er\  ed 

throughout   the   whole  length  of 

'he  conductor,  and  is  cau'^d  en 

tirejy  by   the  current.     In   fact, 

svery  conductor  conve)  ing  a 
current  of  electricity 
can     be    imagined     as  Fio.«8. 

completely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  magnttk 
iijhirl,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ffJi',  the  magnetic  density 
decreasing  as  the  distance  from  the  conductor 
increases. 

2384.  If  the  current  in  w  horizontal  conduct- 
or is  flowing  t9%i>ards  t/ic 
north  and  a  compass  is  placed 
under  the  wire,  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  will  he  deflected 
towards  the  west ;  by  placing  il 
the  compass  ot'er  the  wire, 
the  Dorth  pole  of  the  needle 
I  will  be  deflected  towards  the 

Pio.  S3«i     east.  (See  Fig.  930.)   Reverse 
J/.  E.    ni.~ti 
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the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conductor,  and  the 
needle  will  point  in  the  opposite  direction  in  each  case  re- 
spectively. 

If  the  conductor  is  placed  oi^cr  the  needle  and  then  bent 

back  under  it,  forming  a  loop, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  931,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  current  in  both 
top  and  bottom  portions  of 
the  wire  is  to  deflect  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  in  the  same 
direction.  From  these  experi- 
ments, knowing  the  direction 
of  current  in  the  conductor, 
Fig.  981.  the  following  rule  is  deduced 

for  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  around  the  conductor: 

Rule. — If  the  current 
is  flowing  in  the  conduct- 
or away  from  the  observ- 
er^  then  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  force  will  be 
around  the  conductor  in 
the  direction  of  the  haiids 
of  a  watch. 

The  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  around  a 
conductor  is  shown  by 
the  arrow-heads  and 
compass  needles  in  Fig. 
032,  where  the  current  is 
assumed  to  be  flowing 
downwards,  or  away  from 
the  observer.  ^o*  '••• 


ELECTRICAL    APPARATUS. 

23S5*  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  free  electrical  appa- 
ratus with  which  the  student  is  furnished  in  connection  with  thb 
Course.  Directions  are  given  for  performing  certain  experiments  cal- 
culated to  help  the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject 
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treated.  Unless  the  student  has  had  previous  i 
nature,  he  is  earnestly  reqacsted  (though  nut  reiiuireU;  to  make 
all  the  experiments  mcnlioneil,  and  to  kt'cp  a  rtoord  <i£  his  results 
by  answering  the  questions  under  the  iu'cidinf;  Ex|ieriments  with 
Electriial  Apparatus,  which  follows  this  dt:siTi[ilion  of  the  same.  lie 
may  forward  his  record  to  the  School,  if  lie  so  desires,  for  correc- 
tion and  approval,  when  he  sends  his  nnswcrs  to  the  questions  on  this 
cubjei't,  but  he  will  be  marked  and  his  work  ci<mputetl  iu  connection 
*ith  his  work  on  the  questions  above  referred  to. 


DEdCRIPXION  OF  APPARATUS. 

I  2386.  The  cell  illustrated  in  Fitf.  'J'i^i  is  of  an  im- 
I  proved  Lcelanchc  type.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  simple  cell 
\    described  in  Art.  2240. 

The  electrolyte  is  a  solu- 

tiim  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride (sal  ammoniac);  the 

positive  element  is  a  piece 

of  rolled  zinc  Z,  and  the 

negative  element  is  a  block 

"f  carbon  C.     To  prevent 

ilic  formation  of  hydrogen 

that  occurs  in  the  simple 

cell,  the   carbon   block  is 

enclosed  in  a  cup  P,  made 

of  porous   clay,    and   the 

S[ace  between  the  cup  and 

the  carbon   is   filled    with 

a  substance  (peroxide,  or 

black  oxide,  of  manganese) 

with  which  the  hydrofren 

formed  when  the  cell  is  in 

action    combines.     Direc-  ' '     **' 

.    tions  for  setting  up  the  cell  accompany  each  one ;  the  proper 

amount  of  sal  ammoniac  for  one  charge  is  alsn  sent  with 

Mch  cell.     The  cell  is  connected  to  the  external  circuit  by 

clamping  the  bared  ends  of  the  coonectinfr  wires,  one  under 

the  brass  thumb-nut  B,  the  other  in  the  hole  in  the  zinc 

electrode  by  means  of  the  thumb-screw  ^,, 
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Before  setting  up  the  cell,  unscrew  the  brass  thumb-nut  B 
from  the  top  of  the  carbon  electrode,  and  scrape  away  what- 
ever paraffin  or  black  wax  there  may  be  on  the  thumb-nut, 
its  screw,  or  the  surface  upon  which  the  nut  bears  when 
screwed  up  tight. 

When  properly  set  up,  this  cell  will  give  an  E.  M.  F.  of 
about  1.5  volts. 

A  full  description  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  cell 
acts  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  **  Batteries." 

The  compass  consists  of  a  brass  case  with  a  thick  glass 
top,  in  which  a  strongly  magnetized  steel  needle  is  suspended 
on  a  steel  pivot ;  beneath  the  needle  is  a  scale  which  shows 
the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass,  and  is  also  divided 
around  the  edge  into  180  divisions,  each  division,  therefore, 
having  a  value  of  two  degrees;  by  these  divisions  the  angle 
between  any  two  positions  of  the  needle  may  be  read. 

In  estimating  such  an  angle,  care  should  be  taken  to  look 
down  on  the  needle  vertically^  so  that  the  point  of  the 
needle  will  appear  directly  over  the  proper  degree  mark. 
With  a  little  practice,  the  position  of  the  needle  should  be 
read  within  one  degree,  or  even  less. 

The  bar  magnet  is  a  piece  of  strongly  magnetized  hard- 
ened steel,  5J  in.  X  f  in.  In  one  end  is  a  tapped  hole,  in 
which  is  a  screw ;  the  use  of  this  little  attachment  will  be  ex- 
plained later  in  the  Course ;    hence,  it  should  not  be  mislaid. 

The  horseshoe  maf^net  is  also  a  piece  of  hardened  steel, 
which  was  bent  to  a  horseshoe  form  before  being  hardened 
and  magnetized.     One  pole  has  a  mark  across  it  near  the  end. 

The  small,  soft  wrought-iron  keeper  supplied  with  the 
magnet  should  be  kept  across  the  poles  when  the  magnet  is 
not  in  use,  as  this  tends  to  keep  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
more  permanent. 

Striking  the  magnets  with  any  hard  substance,  dropping 
them,  or  heating  them  to  more  than  about  570°  F. ,  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  losesoraeor 
all  of  their  magnetic  force. 

The  iron  filinjyrs  need  no  description;  their  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  magnets  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  experiments. 
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The  'Wire  supplied  is  No.  18  B.  &  S.  gauge  (.040'diam.) 
copper  wire,  insulated  with  two  layers  of  cotton  soaked  in 
paraffin.     The  length  of  wire  in  the  coil  is  about  75  feet. 

With  the  above-named  apparatus  the  student  may  perform 
certain  exi>eriments,  as  described  farther  on. 

2387.  Many  of  the  experiments  will  require  that  the 
circuit  be  opened  and  closed,  or  that  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  circuit  be  reversed.  This  may  be  done  by 
changing  over  the  connections  at  the  battery  terminals  to 
reverse  the  current,  or  by  simply  disconnecting  one  wire  to 
break  the  circuit. 

A  switch  which  may  be  used  for  such  purposes  is  much 
more  convenient,  and  should  be  prepared,  if  possible. 

A  cheap  and  simple  switch,  which  will  answer  the  above 
requirements,  may  be  easily  made  with  the  following 
materials : 

1  piece  of  pine  board  about  3  in.  x  5  in.  x  i  in. 

1  piece  of  wood  about  J  in.  X  i  in.  X  3  in. 

9  round-head  brass  wood  screws,  J  in.,  No.  8. 

2  round-head  brass  wood  screws,  ^  in..  No.  C. 
12  copper  washers  with  -^in.  hole. 

2  strips  of  brass  about  ^  in.  wide,  -^  in.  thick,  and  4^  in. 
long,  each  with  a  •A"^'^-  ^^le  f  in.  from  each  end. 
Some  short  pieces  of  the  insulated  wire. 


!»-#^. 


r^^ 


0? 


1 


FlO.  994. 

Fig.  934  shows  the  position  of  the  screw  holes  for  the  f-in 
screws  on  the  board. 
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Fig.  935  represents  the  switch  with  the  brass  strips  in  posi- 
tion.   The  small  block  of  wood  }  in.  x  i  in.  X  3  in.  is  shown  at 


PlO.  986. 

N,  The  two  brass  strips  5  and  S  are  fastened  to  it  by  the 
two  ^-in.No.  G  screws/  and  K,  This  block  N  serves  to  keep 
th(^  two  brass  strips  equidistant,  and  also  as  a  handle  by 
which  the  switch  mav  be  moved.  The  other  ends  of  the 
strips  are  held  in  place  by  the  screws  /  and  H,  These  screws 
should  be  screwed  in  tightly  enough  to  press  the  brass  strips 
down  on  the  screws  C^  D,  and  E^  when  they  are  swung  to 

one  side  or  the  other.     These  two  screws 

/  and  //  should  be   put   in   as  follows 

(sec  Fig.  030):     Slip  the  screws  through 

one   of    the   washers  B\   then   through 

the  hole  in  one  end  of  one  of  the  brass 

strips  A ;  then  through  another  washer 

Fig.  930.  /y^ .  then   twist   the  end   of  a   piece  of 

wire  JF,  from  which  the  insulation  has  been  scraped,  loosely 

around  the  screw,  and  put  the  whole  in  place. 

The  other  end  of  the  piece  of  wire  attached  to  /should  be 
twisted  around  screw  A  before  that  screw  is  put  in,  and  the 
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other  end  of  the  piece  attached  to  //should  be  twisted  around 
G,  These  screws  should  also  have  two  washers  each.  Screws 
Cy  D^  and  E  are  simply  screwed  in  until  their  heads  are  down 
on  the  wood.  A  wire  should  connect  C  and  E  with  B  and 
D  with  /%  care  being  taken  that  where  the  wires  cross  (see 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  935)  they  are  well  insulated  from  each 
other. 

Screws  B  and  F  should  each  have  two  washers.  Now,  on 
connecting  A  and  G  each  to  one  pole  of  the  battery  and 
connecting  any  other  circuit  to  B  and  F  (by  loosening  the 
screws  and  putting  the  bare  ends  of  the  wires  between  the 
two  washers  and  screwing  all  up  tight  again),  the  current 
will  flow  through  this  circuit  only  when  the  brass  strips  are 
resting  either  on  Cand  D^  or  on  D  and  /:,  which  they  should 
do  with  a  good  pressure,  and  when  the  brass  strips  are 
changed  over  from  C  and  D  to  D  and  E  the  current  in  this 
circuit  will  be  reversed  in  direction,  as  will  be  seen  by  fol- 
lowing out  the  path  of  the  current  in  either  case.  In  using 
the  switch,  be  careful  that  the  brass  strips  do  not  swing 
over  to  either  side  far  enough  to  touch  screws  B  or  F, 

In  the  middle  position  of  the  strips,  as  shown  in  Fig.  935, 
the  circuit  is  open,  so  this  switch  may  be  used  either  for  a 
reversing  switch  or  a  simple  circuit-breaker.  The  screws 
Ay  Gy  By  and  F  may  be  replaced  by  small  binding-posts, 
which  are  more  convenient  and  cost  little. 

It  would  be  well  to  fasten  this  switch  to  a  table  or  other 
convenient  place,  and  make  permanent  connection  between 
A  and  ^and  the  battery;  then  any  apparatus  that  is  to  be 
used  may  be  connected  to  the  terminals  B  and  F  of  the 
switch  without  disturbing  the  battery. 

In  the  following  pages,  wherever  it  is  stated  that  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  connected  to  the  battery,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  switch,  if  made,  is  to  be  included  in  the  circuit. 

2388.  When  taking  readings  of  the  angle  of  deflection 
of  the  compass  needle,  after  the  needle  has  come  to  rest  the 
glass  should  be  tapped  lightly.  The  needle  will  then  vibrate 
a  little,  and  when  it  again  comes  to  rest  it  will  usually  be  in 
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a  slightly  different  position  than  before.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  needle  is  deflected,  the  slight  friction  on 
the  point  on  which  the  needle  rests  prevents  the  needle 
from  swinging  as  far  as  it  would  if  there  were  absolutely  no 
friction. 

Tapping  the  case  overcomes  this  slight  friction  by  causing 
the  needle  to  jump  a  little,  and  thus  allows  it  to  come  to 
rest  in  its  proper  position. 

As  the  resistance  of  the  No.  18  wire  is  low,  if  the  battery 
be  left  long  with  the  circuit  closed  it  is  liable  to  be  weak- 
ened ;  so,  after  making  the  experiments,  the  circuit  should 
be  opened  at  the  switch. 

In  making  all  experiments,  note  on  a  piece  of  paf)er  or  in 
a  note-book  the  apparatus  used  and  how  ;  if  necessary, 
draw  a  diagram  of  connections,  etc.  Write  down  each 
result  as  soon  as  each  part  of  the  experiment  is  completed  ; 
do  fiot  trust  to  memory  for  results.  Make  all  experiments 
twice,  if  possible,  thus  checking  the  first  results.  By  taking 
the  above  precautions  and  exercising  care  in  taking  the 
readings,  reliable  and  instructive  results  may  be  obtained 
with  this  simple  apparatus  by  performing  the  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  succeeding  pages. 


BXPBRIMBNTS  WITH  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

Kxpcrinient  1. — (Arts.  2361  and  2368«)  Spread  some 
of  t  he  iron  tilings  on  a  j)iece  of  paper  and  lay  the  bar  magnet 
lengthwise  on  the  filini^s.  [a)  Do  the  fllings  change  their 
position  ?  [b)  If  so,  how?  {c)  If  so,  make  a  sketch  show- 
ing roughly  the  positions  assumed  by  the  filings. 

Hxperimcnt  2. — (Art.  2361.)     Take   the   magnet  up 

from  the  rtlini^^s.     Whiit  happens  to  the  filings  ? 

i:xpcriniciit  a.— (Art.    2366.)     Cut    off    five    or  six 

pieresof  the  copper  wire,  each  about  an  inch  long.  Take  five 
<»r  six  steel  pens,  needles,  taeks,  or  other  small  iron  or  steel 
objects,  and  mix  them  up  in  a  heap  with  the  bits  of  wire. 
'i\>iii-h  the  end  ot  the  bar  mai^net  to  the  heap  and  note  the 
result,     (i/)  Is  the  cv)pper  wire  attracted  by  the  magnet? 
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Fig.  937. 


{6)  Are  the  pens  or  tacks  ?     {c)  What  sort  of  a  substance 
should  you  then  call  copper  ?     (d)  steel  or  iron  ? 

Experiment  4. — (Art.  2366.)  Perform  the  same  ex- 
periment with  other  substances,  and  name  the  kind  of  a 
substance  (as  regards  its  magnetic  qualities)  you  find  each 
to  be. 

Experiment  5. — (Art.  2368.)  Lay  the  horseshoe  and 
the  bar  magnets  on  the  table  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
937,  making  the  dis- 
tance between  the 
two  magnets  about  -J- 
inch.  Lay  a  sheet  of 
stiff  paper  over  the  two  and  sprinkle  a/eiv  iron  filings  over 
them,  just  enough  to  show  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force, 
tapping  the  paper  lightly  as  the  filings  arc  spread  over  it. 

{a)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  forms  assumed  by  the  iron 
filings,  {d)  What  effect  does  the  bar  magnet  have  on  the 
field  of  the  horseshoe  ? 

Experiment  6. — (Arts.  2362  and  2363.)     How  can 

you  determine  the  polarity  {a)  of  the  bar  magnet  ?  (b)  of  the 
horseshoe  magnet  ? 

Experiment  7. — (Art.  2368.)  Lay  the  horseshoe 
magnet   on    a   table    and    the    bar    magnet   beside    it,   as 

H    shown    in    Fig.    938,     leaving     about 
1  inch  between  them.     Have  the  north 
pole  of   both  the  bar  and  the  horseshoe 
magnet  on  the  same  side  ;  spread  over 
them  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  and  sprin- 
kle  on   some   iron   filings    as     before. 
(a)  Make  .a  sketch  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  re- 
sulting from  the  two  magnets,  as  shown 
by    the   forms   assumed    by    the    iron 
filings,     (i)  Reverse  the   bar  magnet,  i.  e.,  place  its  north 
pole  where  its  south  pole  is  in  Fig.  938  and  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, making  a  sketch  as  in  (a). 
These  formations  of  iron  filings  in  magnetic  fields  may 
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])t:  i»n;s<:rvcfl  as  follows  :  Take  a  piece  of  window- glass  of 
.suitable  size  aiul  heat  it  <»ver  a  stove  or  flame  until  a  j^mall 
piece  of  parartin  placed  upon  it  melts.  Let  the  melted  par- 
afliii  spread  evenly  in  a  thin  coat  «»ver  the  glass  plate,  and 
tluTi  let  the  plate  c<^ol  in  a  horizontal  position,  s*.)  that  the 
paralTin  will  harden  in  a  layer  of  even  thickness.  When 
the  paraffin  is  hard,  place  the  plate  over  the  magnets,  suit- 
ably arran;^('fl,  and  on  the  paraffin  side  of  the  glafs  sprinkle 
th*:  iroji  filinj^s.  Taj)  the  plate  lightly  to  settle  the  filings  in 
lli'ir  jiL'K  L-s,  ihrn  lift  the  plate  vertically  off  the  magnets 
until  Ijeyond  tlnrir  influence.  Again  hold  the  glass  plate 
ov<:r  th<;  stove  or  llame  until  the  paraffin  again  melts,  taking 
pains  to  hold  ihc  plate  horizontally.  The  paraffin  layer  he- 
irijr  thin,  it  will  not  then  run,  and  the  filings  will  retain 
tli<*ir  regular  j positions.  When  the  paraffin  is  melted,  carc- 
fnliy  rcniovjT  t  hr  plate  to  a  cool  spot,  and  again  let  the  par- 
alTin harrlcn.  If  lhes(^  <jperations  have  been  carefully  gone 
tliron:^li  witli,  liu-  lilings  will  be  fastened  in  place  by  the 
j).'iratfin  :inrl  llu-ir  gracefid  and  instructive  forms  preserved, 
rn.'ikin.r  ;i  prrniancnt  record.  These  glass  plates  may  l>c 
n-«fl  ;i ;  n«L;.'i  lives  and  blue-prints,  or  photographs  may  be 
pi  iiil'-«l  j  I  MUi  IJH-ni. 

i:\f>v:rifiicfil  N.   -(.\rt.    2368.)     In    the   two    sketches 
;iIh,v'',  ji'ijni    nut.  (by  marking  with  a  letter  C)  the  principal 

/  I'H  ./  /////  ///  p(>lt  \  f(  irnuMl. 

i:\f>cf-2iiiciit  t).     (Art.  2374.)     What  is  the  sectional 
.'i!':i  i?i  -^lina^^■  inches  of  (^;)  the  bar  magnet?   {J))  the  keeper 

<tt  tlii-  |ji>i'>e>.hor  inav^nel  ? 

i:\|ijriiiicfit  lO.  -  (Art.  2374.)     What  kind  of  a  matr- 

u'li'-  <  ire  nit  i>  thai  «>i"  tin:  horseshoe  magnet  with  the  keeper 
in  jil  I'  «■,    I'/)  Mnij)l<"  or  (^onij^ound  ?  {b)  closed  or  not? 

lApci  iiiicfit  II.     (Arts.  2237  and  2239.)     Having 

^;'-t  !!]»  !li<-  balter\  :ind  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
.If '  '»i<lin;.'.  t*  (bicj^ions,  (^)nnect  the  two  electrodes  together 
uitli  a  |>i.(  (■  (,r  the  wire  live  or  six  feet  long,  taking  good 
•  .ii<'  i!i  I*  til'-  bared  ends  «>t  tile  wire  make  good  contact  with 
lii<:  i>in»biiL;-p<»>ts   du  I  lie  electrodes,     {a)  Which  way  will 
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the  current  flow  in  the  wire;  i.  c,  from  what  to  what  cle- 
ment of  the  battery  ?  {/f)  Which  is  the  positive  ilcmcnt  ? 
(r)  Which  is  the  positive  ilcctrodcf 

Experiment  12.— (Arts.  2362  and  2364.)     Set  the 

compass  on  some  level  space,  with  no  iron  or  maji^nets  near. 
It  will  soon  settle  into  one  position,  {a)  Why  ?  (/?)  What 
is  that  position  ? 

Experimeiit  13. — (Art.  2383.)  Now  take  about  a 
foot  of  the  wire  connected  to  the  battery,  between  the  two 
hands,  in  such  a  way  that  the  current  flows  from  the  rii^Jit 
hand  towards  the  left  hand^  and  stand  so  that  the  wire  be- 
tween the  hands  points  north  and  south,  with  the  right  hand 
towards  the  north.  Still  keeping  the  wire  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, move  it  over  and  close  to  the  compass.  Now,  if  the 
compass  needle  does  not  move,  it  will  point  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wire,  {a)  Does 
it  move  ?     {h)  If  so,  how  ? 

Bxperlment  14. — (Art.  2383.)  Cut  the  piece  of  wire 
in  the  middle  and  bare  the  ends.  Then,  taking  one  end  in 
each  hand,  touch  the  bare  ends  of  the  wire  to  sides  of  the 
brass  case  of  the  compass,  one  end  opposite  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  and  one  opposite  the  south.  This  completes 
the  circuit  through  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument,  (a)  Is 
the  needle  affected  ?     {b)  If  so,  why  ? 

Note. — As  the  brass  case  is  lacquered,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
lo  scrape  a  little  bright  spot  at  each  point  where  it  is  desired  to  make 
contact. 

Experiment  15. — In  Art.  2384  it  is  stated  that  if  the 
current  in  a  horizontal  conductor  is  flowing  towards  the 
north  and  a  compass  is  placed  under  the  wire,  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  will  be  deflected  towards  the  west,  and 
vice  versa. 

Verify  this  by  several  experiments,  and  state  the  methods 
and  apparatus  used,  as  well  as  the  results. 

Experiment  16. — (Art.  2384.)  In  this  experiment  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wind  coils  of  wire  around  the  compass. 
In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 


»  '.t  f.z-  izz-Z'-.—  '^Zit  I'T'ZT  :■:  ~zit  r«:xi>rT«  i^e  tarle  or 
' ■■■<?-  (.'Ti..^  — .  Ti::-  :;  -j  -■^:-;-i.  Tis c:-=i7ns5  shou'.o  be 
'^i.-:-:  :  -.:.-.  ■.^■•.tr  :f  -i;  i«:i. -w^ih  il-i  =..-— h  and  s-.'Uih 
,  '.'.  -.<'  •/-.^  z  V,-:  T.f  — ,  :ii  STiT-?  i-  1:=*  ■■^ih  ih«  corner  line 
'.■f  •.-.•:  V.I  t'.r,--.  :'-.i.t  :=,  *ie  l;=,i  s  .-.  Flj.  ?S;*.  and  should 
•yf:  fi.-'.'t-.Tt  •.'.fri  -/i  -":-?  ■-  =-:ilari  or  ciber  means. 
'»'-»■  ::'  *.''^  -'.—■'  i.-i  j.  :;*.':i  t:::e*-::  ;ie  scale  divisions  be 
f-r-y  ,:^'r,'.  :'.!\.  sr.  i  .-.Ji! "  inh  i"i  s.>*^:h  f-.-ifiiioa,  as  indicated 
yy  t.',";  jA^^ilion  of  the  ::c«c!i,  at^j  coil  of  wire  Touad  around 


<'>x  on  the  line  a  b  wilt  have  its  plane  in  a  north  and 

])'jsiti')n,  parallel  t"  and  coinciding  with  the  axis  of 
ii-l)sin  cif  the  needle,  and  any  deflection  of  the  needle 
'1  hy  a  current  in  such  a  coil  may  be  read  directly  in 
'■■■  i.ii  1  hi:  scale  iif  the  instrnment.  If  desired,  two  pins 
("■,  ihiviji  iiii'.  i.^ach  eil^je  of  the  box  on  the  line  u  i, 
.11  III''  wire;  11, ay  be  wound  in  between  the  pins,  insur- 
li.il   tin:  c.iil  will  Im  located  correctly  with  respect  to 


r;.itijc  switch  described  in  Art.  2387  has  been 
lie  fnnnc]  very  convenient  in  performing  the 
ciimi  iits.  Wind  <)ne  single tumof  wtrearound 
,ii(h.rii.l  ilie  cur  rent  from  the  battery  around  it 
rilli-  drllrcied  ?     (^)  If  SO,  how  many  degrees? 
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Reverse  the  current  in  the  wire,  (c)  What  is  the  effect  7 
Make  the  coil  of  two  turns,  {d)  Is  the  deflection  changed  7 
How  much  ?     (e)  Why  is  the  needle  deflected  ? 


BLECTROMAGNBTIC   REACTION. 

23S9«  Two  parallel  conductors,  both  transmitting  cur- 
rents of  electricity,  are  either  Inutually  attractive  or  repel- 
lent, depending  upon  the  relative  direction  of  their  currents. 

If  the  currents  are  flowing  in  the  sat'ic  direction  in  both 
conductors  as  represented  in  Fig.  940,  the  lines  of  force  will 
tend  to  surround  both  conductors  and  contract,  thus  attract- 
ing \h.^  conductors.  If,  however,  the  currents  are  flowing 
in  ofposite  directions,  as  represented  in  Fig.  941,  the  lines  of 


force  lying  between  the  conductors  will  ha' 
tion,  and  therefore  repel  the  conductors. 


t  the  same  direc- 


THB  SOLENOID. 

2300.  If  the  conductor  carrying  the  current  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  loop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  94^,  then  all  the  lines 
of  force  around  the  conductor  will  thread  through  the  loop 
in  the  same  direction. 

Any  magnetic  Bubstance,  therefore,  such  as  /«,  when  placed 
in  front  of  the  loop,  would  tend  to  place  itself  with  its 
longest  axis  projecting  into  the  loop,  that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force. 

By  bendit^  the  conductor  into  a  long  helix  of  sever:il 
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ioiips,  the  lines  of  force  around  each  loop  will  coincide  with 
those  ari'und  the  adjacent  loops,  forming  several  long  lines 
of  force  which  thread  through  the  entire  helix,  entering  at 
one  end  and  passing  out  through  the  other.  The  same  con- 
diiLiins  now  esist  in  the  helix  as  exist  in  a  bar  magnet; 
namely,  the  lines  of  force  pass  out  from  one  end  and  aiter 
the  other.  In  fact,  the  helix  possesses  a  north  and  south 
|i<)]e,  a  neutral  line,  and  all  the  properties  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  a  magnet.     If  it  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal 


position  and  free  to  turn,  it  will  come  to  rest  pointing  in  a 
north-south  direction. 

A  Jieiix  made  i:i  this  manner  around  which  a  current  of 
ck-Ltr icily  is  tlowiny;  is  called  a  iM>lenold. 

Tiiu  /••'larily  i,i  a  solenoid  or  \.\\%  direction  of  the  liius  of 
fir,-,-  which  thread  throu^jh  it  depends  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  coiidiictur  is  coiled  and  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  the  conductor. 

To  determine  the  polarity  of  a  solenoid,  knowing  the 
direction  of  nirrciit: 

i-ii<i  of  the  hclix^  if  it  is  so  wouaJ 

•t  the  direetion  of  the  hands  of 

south  pole;  if  in  the  other 

dircclian,  it  will  be  a  north 

pole. 

Fig.  943  represents  a  con- 
ductor coiled  in  a  right- 
handed  helix.  If  the  cur- 
rent starts  to  flow  from  the 


Hulu. 

-r>,  !ool-i>,:; 

a  I  the  , 

n/  lih- . 

-uncut  flow: 

r  a  r OH  It 

:.-a!.  h. 

.    that   'end 

icilt    In 
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end  where  the  observer  stands,  that  end  will  be  a  south  pole, 
and  the  observer  will  be  looking  through  the  helix  ///  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

The  polarity  of  a  solenoid  can  be  changed  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conductor. 


MAONBTOMOTIVB    FORCB. 

2391*  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  lines 
of  force  produced  in  a  solenoid  depend  upon  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  solenoid  and  on  the  current  circulating  therein. 
The  current  and  the  turns  together  hence  act  as  a  magnet- 
izins  force.  This  magnetizing  force  is,  therefcjrc,  equal  to 
the  product  of  current  and  turns.  When  the  current 
strength  is  given  in  amperes,  this  product  is  called  ampere- 
turns.  It  is  found  furthermore  that  the  magnetizing  force 
is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  wire,  and  that  20  amperes 
circulating  around  5  turns  and  producing  100  ampere-turns 
exert  precisely  the  same  magnetizing  force  as  1  ampere  cir- 
culating in  100  turns  or  50  amperes  in  2  turns,  all  of  which 
produce  100  ampere-turns. 

The  magnetizing  force  given  by  the  product  of  current 
and  turns  must,  however,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
standard  units.  To  so  express  this  force,  the  following 
calculation  is  made: 

In  Art.  2380  it  was  shown  that  a  unit  magnet  pole 
sends  out  12.5664,  or  say  12.57  lines  of  force.  It  was  also 
shown  that  a  force  of  1  dyne  was  exerted  along  each  one  of 
these  lines;  therefore,  the  total  force  exerted  by  a  unit  mag- 
net pole  is  12.57  dynes.  Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
magnetic  field  produced  by  1  turn  of  wire  in  which  1  absolute 
unit  of  current  is  circulating  is  the  same  as  this;  namely, 
also  12.57  dynes.  Therefore,  any  greater  number  of  turns 
and  current  units  will  exert  a  proportionately  greater 
effect.  The  total  eflfect  or  magnetizing  force  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  12.57  X  current  X  turns.  To  express  this  current 
in  absolute  units,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  value  in 
amperes  by  10.     (See  Art.  :^272.)     But  when  the  force  is 
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expn^ssini  .n  "riiis  miinner.  ic  is  tertoed  laapictoiiiotlvo 
ftircie :  ^:  tiia::  ^t:  have  die  formula 

jLi^ec  :ini:c:v«  :*:n:e  = — =  LU7  X  a-/, 

'.v'!en*  j/  =  current  in  amperes; 

*  =  number  ot  tuni& 

The  t.^r:nuI.L  j.bi:ve  is,  !2«>wiver.  to  be  applied  only  in  cases 
where  ::i^  'i.:'n«^iisi»"'r:>  -.c  zh't  magnetic  circuit  are  given  in 
ni»;:r.«:  in^ij^i:"'^  Wi^tii  ^'.vriin  in  English  measure,  as  they 
•ir*  :::r'»Li:ch'.'»i::  :;:■-  :  ■['.•.^w:r.;^.  the  value  of  the  constant  id 
cha.-:^^.  -i*^  ::ij.:  :>.e  r.nal  --setuL  f'?rmula  is 

Ma-n^i^.nl:■  c:ve  ::rrtr  =  :>.  L'J'i  X  tx-/,  (429.) 

where  .:  =  current  in  amperes; 

*  =  number  of  turns. 

2392.     InteuaUty  of  Maen^^omotlve  Force. — The 

ma^nei'^m ''tive  :'  Toe  as  j;iven  by  formula  -429  represents 
5:m:^-y  :he  :  :a*.  ::i.i^ne::iinv^  etfect  produced  by  the  solenoid. 
I:  d  cs  1  ^:  v^ivo  J.-.V  i::tormati'>n  regarding  the  intensity  of 
this  vrfe.-:  at  any  '>no  i^vunc;  that  is,  it  g^ves  no  information 
re^'Ard!:!^:  ::;,"  e[To«;c  p-^luoed  by  a  unit  length  of  such  a 
cir  ■.:::.  T:::<  :<  oA-i-.'.;.-  f  'Utul,  however,  by  dividing  the  total 
rr..:^:vj'i'^r.\''i\v::  r  \.*  !:  ;/ :::e  t»tal  length.  The  quotient  is 
ten::-  1  :'::e  intcii?iity  of  uiaf^netomotlve  force,  and  is 
r-:r:<c:::cvl  by  :  -.  •  l'.-::or  H.  It  /  represents  the  length  of 
t'n'in.i^:uticc:rc;:it  i:i  i:iches  and  a-i  represents  the  ampere- 
turiiS.  tiieii 

H.^.J^^•-:^'— .  (430.) 

Thi^  formula  sh-^ws  that  ///«•  intensity  of  magneto  motive 
forrcW  will  py-iucc  a  uniform  magnet  ie  field,  in  zu/tich  the 
(ii'fisity  will  />r  H  lifhs  if  force  per  square  inch  of  sectional 
area  of  the  magjutie  circuit, 

Tliis  is  c'C|iiivalLMU  to  saying  that  the  induction  produced 
ill  tlic  (Mrciiit  is  ilirci-ily  i)r«)p<»rtional  to  the  magnetizing 
force  aj)plit*<l.  It  should  bo  particularly  noted,  however, 
tli;it  this  is  oiilv  lni»;  U^'c  x  solenoid  in  air  or  in  other  non- 
lu.mmtic  Mibstunccs.    When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought 
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i  immediately  altered,  as 


near  such  a  solenoid,  the  effect  i 
shall  presently  be  shown. 

2393.  Total  Musnetlc  Lines  In  a  Solenoid.— The 

total  number  of  lines  of  force  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
sectional  area  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  in  square 
inches  by  the  value  of  H. 
For  example,  imagine  a 
coiled  conductor  of  20 
turns  bent  into  a  circular 
shape  so  that  there  are  r 
free  poles,  as  represented  , 
in  Fig.  944.  Each  line  of  , 
force  will  form  a  complete  < 
ring  inside  the  solenoid, 
and,  therefore,  the  length 
of  the  magnetic  circuit 
can  easily  be  measured. 
Twenty  amperes  flowing 
through  the  conductor  will 
give  a  magnetizing  force 
of  400  ampere-turns.  If  the  mean  length  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  5  inc,hes,  then  by  formula  430  the  magneto- 
motive force  H=:;t.l!i2  X -T-  =  255.31!,  which  means  that 
a 

a  uniform  magnetic  field  is  produced  in  the  solenoid  in  which 
the  density  is  250.3(5  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tional area.  Now,  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit is  ,5  sqii.-ire  inch,  there  are  .5  X  355,30  =  l-.i7.(J8  lines  of 
force  produced  in  the  coil.  Or,  if  the  sectional  area  is  1.5 
square  inches,  there  arc  1.5  X  S55.3G  =  363.04  lines  of  force 
produced  in  the  coil. 

MAGTJGTIC    PRRMnAniLITV. 

2394.  In  An.  2375  it  was  stated  that  when  a  mag- 
netic substance  is  brought  into  a  magnetic  field,  the  lines  of 
force  in  the  field  crowd  together,  and  all  try  to  pass  through 
the  substance;  in  fact,  they  will  alter  their  circular  shape 

W.  t'.    Hi.—  U 
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and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  original 
position  in  order  to  pass  through  it.  A  magnetic  substance, 
therefore,  offers  a  better  path  for  the  lines  of  force  than  air 
or  other  no n- magnetic  substance. 

The  facility  afforded  by  any  substance  to  the  passage 
through  it  of  lines  of  force  is  called  masnettc  perme- 
ability, or,  Sim^\y,  permeability. 

The  permeability  of  all  non-magnetic  substances,  such  as 
air,  copper,  wood,  etc.,  is  taken  as  1,  or  unity.  The  perme- 
ability of  soft  iron  may  be  as  high  as  8,000  times  that  of 
air.  If,  therefore,  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  inserted  into  the 
magnetic  circuit  of  a  solenoid,  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  iron  will  become  highly 
magnetized.  

THE    ELECTROMAGNET. 

2395.  A  magnet  produced  by  inserting  a  magnetic 
substance  in  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  a  solenoid  is  an 
electromaffnet,  and  the 
magnetic  substance  around 
which  the  current  circulates 
is  called  the  core,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  945. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  electromagnet,  the  magnetizing 
cfiil  consistH  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  insulattii  vi'xtc; 
that  is,  wire  ciivered  with  a  layer  or  coating  of  some  non- 
condncling  or  insulating  material,  usually  silk  or  cotton: 
otherwise  the  current  would  take  a  shorter  and  easier  cir- 
cuit from  one  cnil  to  the  adjacent  one,  or  from  the  first  to 
the  );ist  toil,  ilirougli  the  iron  core,  without  circulating 
around  the  magnet. 

KORM»  OF    l'.t.KCTROMAGNBTS. 

2396.  The  simplest  form  of  an  electromagnet  is  the 
bar  m;i;.ii)i-t.  As  usually  i-otistructcd,  it  consists  of  a  straight 
harnf  irnn  i>r  stc<-l  />'  fitted  into  a  spiwil  or  bobbin  C  made  of 
hard  vulcanized  rubber  ur  liume  other  inflexible  insulating 
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material.  The  magnetizing  coil  of  fine  insulated  copper 
wire  w  is  wound  in  layers  in  the  bobbin,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  946. 

The  rule  for  determining  the  polarity  of  a  solenoid  (Art. 
2390)  is  the  same  for  an  electromagnet.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  wire  is  wound 
in  one  layer  or  in  any  number 
of  layers,  or  whether  it  is  wound 
towards  one  end  and  then  wound 
back  over  the  previous  layer 
towards  the  other;  so  long  as  the 
current  circulates  continually  in 
the  same  direction  around  the 
core,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet 
will  remain  unchanged. 

The  most   convenient   form   of  •''°-  »«■ 

electromagnet  for  a  great  variety  of  uses  is  the  borse- 
fthoe,  or  U-sbaped  electromagnet.  It  consists  of  a  bar  of 
iron  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  with  straight  ends, 
and  provided  with  two  magnetizing  coils,  one  on  each 
end  of  the  magnet;  the 
two  ends  which  are 
surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nfetizing  coils  are  I  he 
£e>n-s  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  arc-shaped  piece  of 
iron  joining  them  to- 
gether is  known  as  the 
Fio  «T  .  yoke    of    the     magnet. 

The  ordinary  U  shaped  magnet.  Fig.  947,  is  made  in  three 
parts,  namely,  two  iron  cores  Af  wound  with  the  magnet- 
izing coils  c  and  a  straight  bar  of  iron  i  for  a  yoke  joining 
the  two  cores  together.  In  looking  at  the  face  of  the  two 
cores,  Fig.  948,  the  current  should  circulate  around  one 
core  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  around  the  other. 
If  the  current  circulates  around  both  cores  in  the  same 
direction,  the  lines  of  force  produced  in  the  two  cores, 
respectively,  oppose  one   another,  forming   two   like  poles 
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al  their  free  ends  and  a  consequent  pole  in  the  yoke.  The 
total  number  of  useful  lines  of  force  produced  by  both  coils 
would,  under  these  conditions, 
be  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
magnet  would  exhibit  only  a 
small  amount  of  magnetic  at- 
traction. 

2397.  Another  common 
form  of  electromagnet  is  known 
as  the  Iron-clad  eIectromag> 
:.  In  its  simplest  form, 
Fig.  949,  it  contains  only  one 
magnetizing  coil  and  one  core. 
The  core  M  is  fastened  to  a 
disk-shaped  yoke,  and  the  mag- 
netic circuit  is  completed  through  an  iron  shell  S,  which 
rises  up  from  the  yoke  and  completely  i 
surrounds  and  protects  the  coil. 

2398.  Electromagnets  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  general  classes,  according 
to  tlieir  application,  viz. : 

1.  Those  for  lifting  weights  and  loads 
by  adhesion. 

2.  Tliose     for     prcKlucinj;     mechanical 
motion  ill  an  armature  <ir  a  keeper;  that  Pio.  m9. 
is,  for  attracting  an  arniatnru  or  a  keeper  through  a  dis- 


•A.   Tlid 


for 


i,  and  c 


a    magnetic  field    for    dynamo- 
I  field  magnets. 


rxFT.HIMIiXTB     WITH    BI.CCTRICAl.    APPARATUS. 

2399.  The  followint;  experiments  with  the  apparatus 
furnished  to  the  sluiieni  will  assist  in  making  clear  the  ex- 
planation given  of  the  solenoid; 

KxfMriiiiciit  17.— (.\rt.  2390.)  Coil  the  wire  into  a 
helix  ot  ahuut  ^  in.  diaincLer  and  of  about  16  turns,      (a)  Send 
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a  current  from  the  battery  through  this  helix;  will  the  end 
of  the  helix  attract  the  compass  needle  if  held  near  it  ?  {d} 
Why  >  (£■)  How  can  you  determine  beforehand  which  pole 
of  the  compass  needle  will  be  attracted  by  either  end  of  the 
helix  ? 

Experlmeat  IS.— (Arts.  2375  and  2395.)  Place 
the  helix  on  some  support,  in  such  a  position  that  its  axis 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  north  and  south  line.     As  near 


as  possible  to  one  end  of  the  helix  place  the  compass,  aa 
shown  in  Pig.  860.  Send  a  current  through  the  coil  and 
note  the  deflection  of  the  compass  needle  in  degrees. 

Inside  the  coil  place  the  following  substances  and  note 
the  effect  on  the  needle,  the  current  still  circulating  in  the 
helix;  (rt)  a  piece  of  wood,  as  a  pencil  or  a  few  matches;  (6) 
three  or  four  wire  nails;  {c)  the  blade  of  a  knife;  (</)  some 
brass  screws. 

Experiment  19. — (Art.  2393.)  Fasten  one  end  of 
the  helix;  place  the  compass  at  the  fixed  end  of  the  helix, 
and  on  sending  a  current  through  the  coil,  note  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  in  degrees:  (I)  with  the  coils  of  the  helix 
as  close  together  as  possible,  making  the  helix  as  short  as  it 
can  be;  (3)  with  the  helix  pulled  out  to  twice  its  original 
length,  (a)  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  deflections 
in  the  two  cases  ?     (^)  How  much  ?     (r)  Why  ? 

Experiment  20.— (Arts.  2383  and  2393.)  Make  a 
belix  of  about  SO  turns  and  about  the  same  diameter  as 
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before.  Stretch  it  out  until  it  is  twice  its  minimum  length. 
Place  it  with  its  axis  east  and  west,  and  put  the  compass 
near  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  helix.  The  compass 
needle  will  then  point  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 


PlO.  961. 

helix,  as  shown  in  Fijr.  951.  Send  a  current  through  the  helix 
and  note  the  deflection  in  degrees.  Wind  another  helix  of 
the  same  diameter  and  length  as  the  one  just  used,  but 
of  twice  the  number  of  turns,  and  place  the  new  helix  in 
the  same  relative  position  with  the  compass.  On  sending  a 
current  through  the  new  helix,  the  compass  needle  will  be 
deflected  to  a  greater  angle  than  before,  {a)  Why  ?  Move 
the  compass  away  from  the  helix,  along  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  helix.  The  deflection  will  grow  less  and 
less.     (/^  Why  ? 

MAGNETIZING  FORCK  ANI>  MAGNETIC 

DENSITY. 

2400.  The  relation  between  the  magnetizing  force  and 
the  actual  amount  of  magnetism  produced  in  the  core  of  an 
electromagnet  should  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
studying  the  special  designs  of  electromagnets  and  their 
uses.     It   has  been   shown   that  the  magnetic  density  pro- 
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duced  in  air  by  a  solenoid  depends  entirely  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  magnetomotive  force.  The  magnetic  density,  how- 
ever, which  IS  produced  in  a  magnetic  substance  when 
placed  in  a  solenoid  dej>ends  upon  one  other  quantity, 
namely,  the  permeability  of  the  substance.  The  permea- 
bility of  a  magnetic  substance  at  any  stage  of  magnetization 
is  a  ratio  between  the  intensity  of  the  magnetomotive  force 
acting  upon  the  substance  and  the  resulting  magnetic  den- 
sity in  the  substance.  Let  H  represent  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetomotive  force  acting  upon  a  magnetic  substance, 
arid  let  B  represent  the  magnetic  density  produced  in  the 
substance,  owing  to  its  superior  magnetic  qualities.  The 
permeability  is  the  quotient  arising*  from  dividing  B  by  H. 
If/* — pronounced  mu — represents  the  permeability,  then  \jl  = 

B  ' 

TT-.     When  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  known,  the  third 

can  be  readily  found  ;  for,  transposing,  B  =  /*  H  and  H  = — . 

If  there  is  no  magnetic  substance  in  the  core  of  the  solenoid, 

,,                   ,  .,.,     .    ^        J  L,      3.192  X  ampere-turns     ^, 
the  permeability  is  1  and  H  = j- \  then, 

Q          -J       1  X  3.192  X  ampere-turns      3. 192  X  ampere-turns 
B  =  ;*H  = -^ = -j^ . 

Hence,  H  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  in  air  it  will  pro- 
duce a  density  of  H  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  In 
another  case,  an  iron  ring  is  wound  with  100  turns  of  wire 
and  a  current  of  10  amperes  is  flowing  through  the  wire.  If 
the  mean  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  ring  is  10  inches, 

.       .           ,       ^^^               3.192  X  a-t      3.192  X  10  X  100 
by    formula    430,        = -, = zrz = 

319.2.  The  magnetic  density  produced  in  the  ring  by  this 
magnetizing  force  depends  upon  the  permeability  of  the 
iron  at  that  stage  of  magnetization.  By  the  aid  of  certain 
electrical  instruments,  which  will  be  described  in  the  section 
on  Electrical  Measurements,  the  magnetic  density  in  the 
iron  ring  can  be  determined  directly.  Suppose,  for  an  illus- 
tration, the  magnetic  density  is  found  to  be  03,840  lines  of 

force  per  square  inch.     Then,  f*  =  rr=  Viinr  —  ^^^»  which 

W  t)lti*« 
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represents  the  permeability  of  the  iron  when  the  density  is 
63,840  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  The  permeability, 
however,  of  a  given  magnetic  substance  changes  with  every 
stage  of  magnetization.  In  all  kinds  of  magnetic  substances, 
the  permeability  decreases  when  the  magnetism  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  This  tendency  of  the  substance  to 
become  less  permeable  is  called  masrnetic  saturation; 
that  is,  the  substance  becomes  saturated  with  magnetism. 
A  limit  is  never  reached  where  actual  saturation  takes  place, 
but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  becomes  impracticable 
to  magnetize  the  substance.  The  practical  saturation  point 
in  wrought  iron,  soft  annealed  sheet  iron,  and  cast  steel  is 
when  the  density  is  between  120,000  and  130,000  lines  of 
force  per  square  inch.  Hence,  in  these  metals,  B  may  have 
any  value  from  0  to  130,000. 

In  gray  cast  iron  the  practical  saturation  limit  is  from 
60,000  to  70,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

The  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  H  is  very  seldom 
carried  beyond  1,600,  and,  therefore,  H  may  have  any  value 
between  0  and  1,500. 

2401.  Before  designing  an  electromagnet  for  any  pur- 
pose, it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  magnetic  properties 
of  the  particular  quality  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  core — to 
find  its  permeability  at  different  stages  of  magnetization 
and  its  saturation  limit.  Tests  are  taken  upon  small  sam- 
ples of  the  metal  by  electrical  instruments,  and  the  values 
of  B,  H,  and  \i.  are  calculated  from  the  readings  of  the  in- 
struments. As  these  tests  require  exceedingly  delicate  in- 
struments and  a  larjj^e  number  of  careful  measurements,  it 
is  customary  to  consult  the  results  taken  in  some  laboratory 
on  an  average  (juality  of  iron  and  its  alloys.  The  results 
given  in  Tables  7',),  S(\  SI,  and  S*2  have  been  found  to  agree 
very  closely  with  iron  and  slc'cl  ordinarily  used  in  foundries 
and  machine-shc^ps. 

Table  T'.>  is  a  list  whidi  j^ivcs  seven  values  of  H  and  the 
correspond ini^  values  of  B  aiul  //,  taken  on  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary ^r^//  cast  iron  of  average  quality. 
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TABLE  79. 


TABLE  80. 


Gray  Cast  Iron. 


Cast  Steel — Unannealed. 


B 

H 

M 

10,000 

U 

156.3 

20,000 

105 

190.5 

30,000 

164 

182.9 

40,000 

262 

152.9 

50,000 

430 

116.3 

00,000 

718 

83.6 

65.000 

1,030 

63.1 

B 

H 

M 

10,000 

18 

555.5 

20,000 

28 

714.3 

30,000 

35 

857.1 

40,000 

43 

930.2 

50,000 

54 

925. 9 

60,000 

72 

833.3 

70,000 

99 

707.1 

80,000 

146 

547.3 

90,000 

225 

400.0 

100,000 

375 

266.6 

110,000 

730 

150.7 

115,000 

1,015 

113.3 

Table  80  gives  the  results  of  a  test  on  an  average  quality 
of  cast  steel  when  unannealed.  The  effect  of  annealing 
metals  is  to  increase  their  permeability  at  low  stages  of 
magnetization.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  most 
economical  to  magnetize  cast  steel  above  75,000  lines  of 
force  per  square  inch,  and  at  such  stages  of  magnetization 
annealing  has  practically  no  effect  upon  its  permeability. 

Table  81  gives  the  results  of  a  test  taken  on  sheets  .014  in. 
thick,  of  soft  annealed  charcoal  iron  of  average  quality. 

Table  82  gives  the  results  of  a  test  taken  on  an  average 
quality  of  wrought-iron  forgings. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  tests  should  be  carefully  noted. 
For  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  all  stages  of  magnetiza- 
tion, cast  iron  is  vastly  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  other  three 
metals.  To  produce  a  density  of  40,000  lines  of  force  per 
square  inch  in  cast  iron  requires  that  H  =  262 ;  whereas,  in 
cast  steel  at  the  same  density,  H  =  43,  which  indicates  that  at 
this  density  cast  iron  would  require  262  h-  43,  or  6.093  times 
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as  much  maprnetizin^  f«>rcc  as  would  be  required  for  cast 
steel.  Thercti>re.  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  use  cast  steel  rather  than  cast  iron  for 
magnetic  purposes. 


TABLE  81. 

Sheet  Iron — Annealed. 


TABLB  82. 

Wrought-Iron  Forg^gs. 


H 


In^iXMi 

2<>,(KX» 
30,(KH> 
4o,r)CM» 
50,0rK» 
GO,  (KK» 
70,(HK> 
80,(KK» 
DO,  (KM) 

100,  OCX) 
110,000 
l!>(),000 
1  •2.'),  ()()(» 


i»;. 

'23 

•2S 

33 

42 

53 

68 

94 

138 

214 

374 

725 

i,o::, 


I 


025.0 

8r>9.6 

1,071.4 

1.212.1 

1,190.4 

1,132.0 

1,029.4 

851.0 

052.2 

407.3 

294.1 

1 05. 5 

110.3 


B 

H 

1 

u 

10,000 

12.0 

Q  <>  •>    e* 

ooo.  o 

20,000 

15.0 

1,333.3 

30,000 

18.8 

1,595.7 

40,000 

23.0 

1,739.1 

50,000 

30.0 

1,666.6 

60,000 

44.0 

1,363.0 

70,000 

65.0 

1,076.9 

80,000 

104.0 

769.2 

90,000 

200.0 

450.0 

100,000 

430.0 

232.0 

105,000 

630.0 

160.6 

110,000 

1,035.0 

100.3 

CURVES  OF  MAGNETIZATION. 

2402.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  representing  the 
mat^iKjtic  (iiialitics  of  iron  and  other  magnetic  substances  is 
to  plot  the  curves  of  itiagnctization  on  two  sheets  of  cross- 
section  paper.  On  one  sheet  are  plotted  aaturation 
curves  which  indicate  the  relation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
map^netomotive  force  H  to  the  magnetic  density  B;  on  the 
other  sheet  are  plotted  the  resulting  permeability  curves 
which  indicate  the  relation  of  the  permeability  f*  to  the  mag- 
netic density  B. 

The  cross-section  paper  should  be  divided  into  squares  of 
equal  dimensions  of  about  \  inch  on  a  side,  although  it  will 
be  more  accurate  if  these  squares  are  still  further  divided 
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into  smaller  ones  -f^  inch  on  a  side.     The  sliects  should  \k 
at  least  11  inches  wide  by  14  inches  high. 

The  horizontal  divisions  arc  called  absclssaH,  and  are  in- 
dicated by  numbers  placed  in  the  margin  either  above  or 
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below  the  chart.  The  vertical  divisions  are  called  ordl- 
nateH,  and  are  represented  by  marginal  numbers  on  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  chart.  The  terms  abscissa  iuul 
ordinate,  therefore,  express  clearly  which  set  of  divisions,  the 
horizontal  or  vertical,  is  referred  to.  instead  of  deslgnatlnj; 
the  rows  of  figures  with  reference  to  relative  position. 
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2403.  On  the  sheet  for  the  saturation  curves.  Fig.  953 
(reduced),  the  divisions  of  the  abscissas  represent  the  dif- 
ferent values  of  H.  and  each  ^-inch  division  represents  50  H. 


300  40O   GOO   mo  1OOOJ200  l4OOlWOI8OO9OOO£i00 

Fto.  W.1 

Starting  wiUi  iliu  ■.■xiti'im;  lower  Ii;ft-hand  line  as  zero,  the 
remainiii;.,'  line-;  ;u-i-  iiunilnrril  cnnsccutively  in  units  of  50. 
The  ordinaiL-s  n:]ii'i:si-m  iliu  diircront  values  of  the  magnetic 
density    B,  :ind   each   ^-inch   division   represents   5,000  B. 
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Starting  with  the  bottom  line  as  zero,  the  remaining  lines 
are  numbered  consecutively  in  units  of  5,000. 

2404.  On  the  sheet  for  the  permeability  curves.  Fig. 
953  (reduced),  the  divisions  of  the  abscissas  represent  the 
different  values  of  ^  and  each  ^-inch  division  represents 
100  fJL.  Starting  with  the  extreme  left-hand  line  as  zero,  the 
remaining  lines  are  numbered  consecutively  in  units  of  100. 
The  ordinates  represent  the  different  values  of  B,  and  are 
numbered  as  described  for  B  on  the  sheet  for  saturation  curves 


MBTHOD  OP  PLrOTTING  CURVES. 

24:05«  In  the  first  set  of  readings  on  cast  iron,  Table  79, 
H  =  64  and  B  =  10,000.  A  dot  is  placed  on  the  bottom  line. 
Fig.  952,  representing  04  H.  The  value  B  =  10,000,  when 
pointed  off  on  the  extreme  left-hand  vertical  line,  is  repre- 
sented by  two  divisions,  and  the  point  falls  on  the  line  marked 
10,000.  This  line  is  followed  along  horizontally  until  a  point 
is  reached  which  is  directly  over  the  dot  on  the  bottom  line. 
A  heavy  dot  placed  here  will  indicate  the  combined  values 
of  B  and  H  at  the  first  readings.  The  remaining  readings 
in  Table  79  are  plotted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  afterwards 
all  the  heavy  dots  are  joined  together  by  one  long  curve. 
All  the  intermediate  values  of  H  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  B  are  now  indicated  by  the  curved  line.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  saturation  curve  for  cast  iron,  where  H  is  350, 
the  corresponding  value  of  B  is  about  40,000  lines  of  force 
per  square  inch.  The  same  method  is  used  for  plotting  the 
rest  of  the  saturation  curves  in  Fig.  952  and  the  permeability 
curves  in  Fig.  953.  

ACCURACY  OF  CURVES. 

2400«  If  cross-section  paper  with  4^-inch  divisions  is 
used,  the  curves  should  be  plotted  and  read  with  the  help  of 
a  scale  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch.  Under  these  con- 
ditions,  points  plotted  within  tjV  of  an  incli  of  their  correct 
position  on  the  sheet  will  be  considered  as  accurate. 

All  magnetic  calculations  in  which  readings  are  used  that 
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are  taken  from  the  saturation  and  permeability  curve  sheets 
will  be  considered  accurate  when  within  2.5j<  of  the  correct 
figures. 

CALCULATION  OF  THB   MAGNBTIC  CIRCUIT. 

2407.  The  calculation  of  a  magnetic  circuit  is  a  more 
complicated  problem  than  that  of  the  electric  circuit,  but  the 
operation  is  much  simplified  by  treating  the  magnetic  circuit 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  electric  one  and  applying  the 
principle  of  Ohm's  law;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  only  ihe  principle  oi  Ohm's  law  that  is  applied,  and 
not  any  of  the  actual  electrical  quantities. 

The  magnetomotive  force  has  been  described  as  that  which 
produces  the  magnetism,  but  it  will  now  be  considered  as  that 
which  tends  to  drive  the  lines  of  force  along  the  magnetic 
circuit  against  ct  resistance. 

The  resistance,  or  that  which  opposes  the  lines  of  force,  is 
called  reluctance,  to  distinguish  it  from  electrical  resistance. 

2408.  The  quantity  of  magnetism  or  the  total  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  which  are  driven  along  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  called  the  induction,  and  is  found  by  dividing  the 
masj^nctomotive  force  by  the  reluctance.  Or,  expressed 
algebraically,  it  will  give  the  formula 

-.    ,       .  niajrnctomotive  force 

Induction  =  •     -^^ -. 

reluctance 

The  numerical  value  for  the  magnetomotive  force  is  always 
W.W^^l  X  ainpcrc'iurns. 

24(>9.  The  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  depends 
upon  three  (juantities:  (1)  the  length  of  the  circuit,  (2)  the 
sectional  area  of  the  circuit,  and  (3)  the  permeability  of  the 
substances  whi(^h  form  the  circuit. 

The  reluctance  : 

Incr cases  as  tJw  Icni^fh  of  the  magnetic  circuit  increases. 

Pirnasrs  as  the  sectional  area  increases. 

Decreases  as  the  [permeability  increases. 

If  /  represents  the  length  of  a  magnetic  circuit  in  inches, 
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A  its  sectional  area  in  square  inches,  and  /i  its  permeability, 
the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

/ 

Reluctance,  R  =-, .  (431  •) 

^  X  /* 

Writing  N  for  the  induction,  a-t  for  the  ampere-turns, 
and  substituting  the  values  of  the  magnetomotive  force  and 
reluctance,  the  formula  for  the  magnetic  circuit,  given  in 
Art.  24OS9  becomes 

In  practice,  the  induction^  or  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
force,  is  established  in  the  beginning  by  the  requirements  of 
the  magnet,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  ampere-turns  required  to  drive  that  induction  along 
the  magnetic  circuit.     By  transposing,  the  ampere-turns 

The  magnetic  circuit,  however,  is  generally  a  compound 
one  ;  that  is,  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  substances. 
The  total  reluctance  of  the  circuit  would  then  be  the 
sum  of  the  separate  reluctances  of  each  substance.     Let 

—, — ^ =  R,    be    the    reluctance    of    the    first    substance, 

=  R,  be   the   reluctance  of   the  second,  and  so  on. 


^,  X/i, 

Then,  the  sum  of  the  separate  reluctances  is  R^  +  R,  +  etc. 

Therefore,  the  ampere-turns  a-t  are  given  by  the  formula 

N 
ampere-turns a-t  =  — —  x  (R,  +  R,  +  etc.).         (433.) 

241 O*  After  the  dimensions  and  induction  of  a  magnet 
have  been  established  by  the  requirements,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  permeabilities /*,,  /i^,  etc.,  before  the  ampere- 
turns  can  be  calculated.  The  permeability  depends  not 
only  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  magnetic  substance, 
but  also  upon  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force.     The  density 
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is  found  (s;ee  formula  427)  by  dividing  the  total  numbei 
of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  a  circuit  by  its  sec- 
tional area.  Consequently,  the  densities  in  the  different 
substances   which   compose  the   magnetic   circuit   will    be 

-3-,  -^j  etc.     Then,  referring  to  the  curves  in  Fig.  953,  the 

permeability  of  any  of  the  different  metals,  corresponding 
to  their  densities,  can  be  found.  T/tc  permeability  of  all 
non-viagnetie  suhstanees  is  a/waj's  1,  irrespective  of  the  density 
of  the  lines  of  force. 

Example. — Find  the  amp)erc-tums  required  to  drive  an  induction  of 
55,000  lines  of  force  through  the  circuit  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  made 
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Fig.  Or>l. 


of  cast  iron,  wlini  a  bar  (»f  wrought  iron  is  placed  across  its  two  ends, 
but  scparatcfl  from  them  by  an  air-gap  of  \  inch.  The  dimensions  of 
tho  ma^^nct  and  bar  arc  shown  in  Fig.  954. 

Soi.irioN. — This  magnetic  circuit  is  a  compound  one,  composed  of 
tlin-t-  (lilun-nt  Mil)>iano<.'>:  (1)  the  cast-iron  magnet,  (2)  the  wrought- 

ir«;n  bar,  and  ('»)  tho  t\v«)  air-i^aps. 

Let  X      t«»:;d  induction  ; 

/,,  /.J,  and  /.,    -  th«'  avcraj^c  lengths  of  circuit  in  magnet,  bar,  and 

total  air-^^Mj),  respectively  ; 
the  sectional  areas,  respectively  ; 
the  nia.L(netic  densities,  respectively  ; 
•llic  reluctances,  respectively  ; 
ihe   jjcrmeabilitics,   when   the  densities  are  Bi,  Bt 
anil  Ba,  respectively. 


A\,  .  /'J,  an<l  ,  /:, 

B:,    B-..  and    B:, 

Ri.  R-j,    an<l    R, 

fix,  //a,  and  //j 
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N 
By  formula  433,  the  ampere-turns  a-i  =  o-fSo  X  C'*  +  ^«  +  ^»)* 

By  formula  431,  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  the  cast-iron  mag- 

.  J    ..             A            „,,      ,         ,       i.     ,        .       .        ,       5  X  8.1416 
net  is  R,  =  -^ — .      The  length  of  the  circuit  =  A  =     ^ h 

6  =  13.854  inches.     The  sectional  area  =  yf,  =  2x1=2  square  inches. 

By  formula  427,  the  density  B,  =  ~  =  ^^'^  =  27.500  lines  of  force 

per  square  inch.     From  Fig.  053,  fi  is  about  180,  when  B  =  27,500  in 
cast  iron.     Then  the  reluctance 

The  reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  the  wrought-iron  bar  is  Ra  =        * 


Ai  X/^a" 

The  length  of  the  circuit  =  /,  =  5  4-  .25  +  .25  =  5.5  inches.     The  sec- 
tional area  =^,=  2  X.5  =  1  square  inch.    Bt=  --j-  =  — -^ =  55,000  lines 

of  force  per  square  inch.     From  Fig.  953,  /i  is  about  1,520  when  B  = 
65,000  in  wrought  iron.     Then,  by  formula  431,  the  reluctance, 

R«==-7-^ —  =  :r-A^  = -00362. 
W,  X  iu«      IX  1.520 

Since  one  magnetizing  coil  is  used  for  the  whole  magnetic  circuit, 
the  two  air-gaps  are  added  together,  and  in  the  calculations  a  single 
air-gap  of  double  length,  that  is,  2  X  i  =  i  inch,  is  considered.     The 

reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  the  air-gap  is  Ra  =  -^ — ^- — .     The  length  of 

the  circuit  =  /a  =  .5  inch.  The  sectional  area  =  ^/ 3  =  2x1  =  2  square 
inches.     In  the  case  of  air,  the  permeability  fit  =  1. 

/  5 

The  reluctance  is  then  =  — ; — ^ —  =  ^ — ^  =  .25. 

At  X  fit      2x1 

By  formula  433,  the  necessary  ampere-turns  = 

^^  X  (.08848  +  .00362  +  .25)  =  ?|^^  X  .2921  =  5,033.05. 

which  means  that  a  magnetizing  force  of  5,033.05  ampt  re-turns  will 
have  to  circulate  around  the  magnet  arms  to  force  55,000  lines  of  force 
through  the  magnetic  circuit.    Ans. 


RB8UDUAL  MAGNETISM. 

« 

241 1*  Residual  magnetism  is  the  magnetism  which 
a  magnetic  substance  retains  after  being  removed  from  a 
magnetic  field.  In  general,  soft  iron  and  annealed  steel  re- 
tain only  a  small  amount  of  mag^netism,  and  in  some  case^ 

If.  ^.    Iff.— M 
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• 

the  residual  magnetism  is  imperceptible.  A  closed  magnetic 
circuit  of  soft  iron,  that  is,  a  magnetic  circuit  which  consists 
of  soft  iron  throughout  its  entire  length,  will  exhibit  a  large 
amount  of  residual  magnetism  so  long  as  the  circuit  remains 
unbroken.  This  tendency  can  be  shown  by  a  U-shaped 
electromagnet  of  soft  iron,  across  the  two  ends  of  which  is 
placed  a  well-fitted  keeper.  If  the  circuit  is  magnetized  by 
a  current  of  electricity  which  is  suddenly  turned  off,  the 
keeper  will  still  adhere  to  the  ends,  and  may  even  require 
considerable  force  to  detach  it.  But  when  once  it  is  de- 
tached and  the  circuit  broken,  the  keeper  will  not  adhere 
again  without  the  aid  of  the  current. 

Chilled  iron  and  hardened  steel  retain  residual  magnetism 
in  large  quantities.  Artificial  or  permanent  magnets  are 
made  by  placing  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  in  a  dense  mag- 
netic field  or  in  contact  with  another  magnet.  Lodestone  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  residual  magnetism. 


HYSTERESIS. 

2412.  When  the  magnetism  of   an   electromagnet  is 

rapidly  reversed,  that  is,  when  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
forrc  is  suddenly  changed  several  times  in  rapid  succession 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  current,  the 
iron  or  steel  becomes  heated,  and  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
will  be  expended.  This  effect  is  due  to  a  kind  of  internal 
viagut' tic  friction^  by  reason  of  which  the  rapid  changes  of 
magn(itism  cause  the  iron  to  grow  hot.  This  effect  is  called 
liyHtcre»i»  (histerec'-sis). 

2413.  The  energy  expended  by  hysteresis  is  furnished 
by  the  force  which  causes  the  change  in  the  magnetism;  in 
the  ( ase  of  an  (electromagnet,  where  the  magnetism  is  re- 
ver^^cd  by  the  magnetizing  force,  the  energy  is  supplied  by 
the  niajj^iictiziiii^  current. 

The  ('<)niplcte  operation  of  magnetizing  and  demagneti- 
zing an  clectromaufiiet  in  one  direction,  then  magnetizing 
and  deinajjfnetizini^  in  the  opposite  direction  by  reversing 
the  magnetizing  current,  is  called  a  cycle  of  maKiietlsm* 
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One  cycle  is  made  by  two  reversals  of  magnetism.  For  ex- 
ample, reversing  the  magnetism  40  times  in  one  second  will 
make  20  cycles  in  one  second. 

The  loss  of  energy  by  hysteresis  depends  (1)  upon  the 
hardness  and  quality  of  the  magnetic  substance  in  the  core; 
(2)  upon  the  amount  of  metal  magnetized;  (3)  upon  the 
number  of  cycles  per  second,  and  (4)  upon  the  density  in 
the  substance  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  liot  changing. 

2414.  Table  83  gives  the  power  in  watts  expended  by 
hysteresis  in  soft  sheet  iron  when  subjected  to  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  cycles  of  magnetism  at  different  magnetic  densities. 
The  watts  expended  are  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  cycles  per  second  and  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
iron  magnetized. 

TABLE  83. 


Watts  Expended 

B 

per  Cubic  Inch, 

1  Cycle  per  Sec. 

25,800 

.002320 

32,250 

.002715 

38,700 

.004340 

45,150 

.005320 

61,600 

.006370 

64,500 

.009040 

77,400 

.011920 

90,300 

.015180 

103,200 

.018780 

109,650 

.022850 

116,100 

.028150 

Let  a/  =  power  in  watts  expended  per  cubic  inch  per  cycle; 
V  =  volume  in  cubic  inches ; 
;;  =  cycles  per  second ; 
W=L  total  watts  expended. 

Then,  W^wvn,  (434.) 


L 
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Rule. — To  find  the  power  expended  by  hysteresis  in  skeri 
iron  at  a  given  stage  of  magnetization,  multiply  the  watti 
expended  at  that  stage,  as  given  in  Table  SS,  or  Fig.  965,  b} 
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Fig.  056, 

the  inimfcr  of  cubic  inihes  if  iron  in  the  magnet    and  tk* 
number  <f  cycles  per  second. 

The  readings  given  in  Tiihle  83  are  plotted  on  a  sheet  of 
cross-section  pajK^r  in  V\):,.  1155,  and  the  various  points  are 
connected  by  a  curved   line.     The  ordioates  represent  the 
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diflferent  densities  B,  and  the  abscissas  the  corresponding 
number  of  watts  expended  in  one  cubic  inch  of  iron  for  one 
cycle  per  second.  By  referring  to  the  curve,  all  the  inter- 
mediate values  of  B  and  the  corresponding  watts  expended 
can  be  determined. 

Example. — In  an  electromagnet,  made  with  sheets  of  soft  iron, 
there  are  18  cubic  inches  of  iron.  Find  the  power  in  watts  expended 
when  the  magnetizing  current  is  reversed  70  times  per  second  and  the 
magnetism  reaches  a  density  of  00,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

Solution. —    70  reversals  are  equivalent  to  35  cycles  =  «.     From 

Fig.  955,  the  watts  expended  per  cubic  inch  for  one  cycle,  at  a  density 

of  90,000,  are  equal  to  .015.     Then,  by  formula  434,  the  total  power 

expended, 

W  =  .015  X  18  X  35  =  9.45  watts.     Ans. 


LBAKAGB. 

2415.  All  the  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  magneto- 
motive force  can  not  be  confined  along  one  path ;  a  certain 
number  in  every  magnetic  circuit  will  stray  from  the  main 
circuit  and  take  shorter  cuts.  This  tendency  is  called 
magnetic  leakage. 

2419.  The  magnetic  leakage  becomes  greater  when  the 
reluctance  along  the  main  circuit  is  not  uniform  at  all  points. 
The  nature  of  magnetic  leakage  may  be  better  understood 
^'  remembering  that  air  is  really  a  magnetic  conductor, 
although  its  reluctance  is  much  greater  than  that  of  iron  or 
^ther  magnetic  substance.  Consequently,  when  the  re- 
luctance of  the  main  circuit  becomes  large  at  any  point, 
some  of  the  lines  of  force  find  a  shorter  and  easier  path  for 
themselves  through  the  surrounding  air. 

Fig.  956  represents  a  U-shaped   electromagnet  made  of 

■ 

iron  with  a  keei>er  of  the  same  metal  and  sectional  area. 
%  placing  the  keeper  tightly  against  the  two  ends,  the 
reluctance  becomes  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  magnetic  circuit,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  leakage 
at  any  place.  But  if  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  is  changed 
hy  separating  the  keeper  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet  by  a 
small  air-gap,  as  in  Fig.   957,  the  conditions  are  altered. 


\ 
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In  the  first  place,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  will 
be  reduced  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit,  and,  secondly,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  lines  of  force  will  leak  across  from  end 


to  end  of  the  magnet  without  passing  through  the  keeper. 
The  larger  the  air-gap  between  the  keeper  and  the  magnet, 
the  greater  will  be  the  magnetic  leakage.  An  approximate 
idea  of  the  magnetic  leakage  is  shown  in  Fig.  958,  where 


msiiicrablc  distance  from  the  ends 
I  sliiiws  the  state  of  the  lines  of 
1  entirely. 
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2417.  Magnetic  leakage  may  be  also  defined  as  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  by 
the  magnetomotive  force  and  the  number  that  are  useful  in 
attracting  or  lifting  a  given  weight. 

There  are  no  definite  laws  governing  magnetic  leakage, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  stray 
lines  of  force  in  any  compound  magnetic  circuit.  After  a 
magnet  is  built,  the  leakage  can  be  determined  with  the 
proper  instruments  and  under  certain  conditions. 

In  general,  if  the  magnetic  circuit  is  composed  of  mag- 
netic substances  whose  permeabilities  are  high  and  there 
are  no  large  air-gaps  to  be  crossed,  the  magnetic  leakage 
will  be  but  a  small  factor. 

241 8«  If  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  by 
the  magnetizing  coils  and  the  useful  number  are  known, 
the  magnetic  leakage  can  be  expressed  by  a  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  produced.     Thus, 

Let  /  =  total  number  of  lines  of  force ; 
/„  =  useful  number  of  lines  of  force; 
/,  =  stray  lines  of  force; 
p  =  per  cent,  leakage. 

Then, 

l.^l^l^,        (435.) 

For  example,  assuming  that  60,000  lines  of  force  are  pro- 
duced by  the  magnetizing  coils  of  an  electromagnet,  and 
that  only  42,000  are  useful  in  attracting  an  armature  or 
lifting  a  weight,  then  by  formula  435  the  number  of  stray 
lines  of  force  /,  =  60,000  —  42,000  =  18,000. 

2419.  The  percentage  of  leakage  is  found  from  the 
formula 

/  =  120^.  (436.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  leakage  is  found  by 
dividing  the  stray  number  of  lines  of  force   by   the  total 
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number  produced  and  multiplying  tlu  quotient  by  100.     In 

the  above  case 

^      100  X  18,000       ^^  ,     . 

f  =        60,000        =  ^^  ^^^^^- 

2420.  To  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  when 
the  pcrccntagfc  r)f  leakage  and  the  number  of  useful  lines  of 
force  are  known,  use  the  following  formula: 

'=W:^-       (437.) 

Here  we  divide  the  useful  lines  of  force  by  100  minus  the 
per  cent,  leakage  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  100. 

Example. — Assuming  that  the  magnetic  leakage  in  an  electromag- 
net is  2Tyi  and  that  there  are  75.000  useful  lines  of  force,  how  many 
lines  of  force  are  producc»d  by  the  magnetizing  coils  ? 

Solution. — By  formula  437,  the  total  lines  of  force 

/  _-  1^  X  75.000  _  7.500.000  _  -^  ^^w^ 
^  -  ~m  -  25      ~        75       ""  *""'"^ 

total  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  magnetizing  coils.    Aii& 


BXAMPLBS   FOR   PRACTICE. 

2421  •  1.  100,000  linos  of  force  are  produced  by  the  magnetizing 
coil>  of  an  ektrtroinaj^nct  and  (►nly  40,000  are  useful.  What  istheJJ 
I'-aka^i-  ?  Ans,  60^  leakage. 

2,  In  an  clectromaj:jnct  there  are  27,000  stray  lines  of  force  and 
0:i.0<»0  useful ;  find  the  >  leakage.  x\ns.  30;?  leakage. 

'.\.  Til'-  mairrirtic  leakat^e  in  an  electromagnet  is  A^)%  and  there  are 
lI0.r)<M)  uMtul  liners  of  force  ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  produced 
by  the  niav^iielizinii^  (•i»ils.  Ans.  200,000  lines  of  force. 

■1  If  the  UKivcnelic  h-akat^e  in  an  electromagnet  is  35j?  and  there  are 
<l').(MM)  linrr,  «>f  f(.rc«-  produced  by  the  maj;jnetizing  coils,  how  many  lines 
of  fierce  are  u.^eful  ?  Ans.  89,000  useful  lines  of  force. 


LIFTING    MAGNETS. 

2422.  The  lifting  powi-r  or  adhesive  force  of  a  magnet 
is  called  its  triictivc  force,  or,  simply,  traction.  The  com- 
mon form  of  cJeclromaj.^Miet  f<»r  traction  is  a  stumpy  horse- 
s/ior  ma,L(nct  M  with  l\V(^  mat^netizinor  coils  r,  r,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  'j(jO.     The  magnet  is  generally  provided  with  an  arma- 
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ture  of  soft  iron  a,  whii 
the  current  is  flow- 
ing in  the  magnet- 
izing coils,  the  full 
tractive  force  of  the 
magnet  is  exerted 
between  the  arma- 
ture and  the  two 
polar  surfaces.  The 
maximum  tractive 
force  is  found  by 
hanging  know 
weights  IV  of  any 
material  upon  the 
armature  in  a  suit- 
able manner  and 
observing  the  heavi- 
est load  it  will  sus- 
tain without  sepa- 
rating from  the 
magnet.  The  total 
tractive  force  of  the 


h  is  placed  across  the  two  poles.   When 


ill  be  the  weight  of  the 
armature  plus  the  load 
sustained. 

2423.  Another  eco- 
nomiL^l  form  of  electro- 
magnet for  traction  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a 
J.  di  itiig  bell,  as  shown  in 
Tig  ')( 1.  This  magnet 
IS  iron  clad;  that  is,  the 
magnetizing  coil  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  and 
protected  by  the  return 
magnetic  circuit,  and  re- 
quires only  one  magnet- 
izing  coil    to  excite    it 
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If  the  magnet  proper  M  is  made  in  one  casting,  the  coil  c  is 
wound  independently  in  some  suitable  shape;  afterwards  it 
is  thoroughly  insulated  by  wrappings  of  cloih,  mica,  or  tape, 
then  placed  around  the  inside  core  of  the  magnet  and  held 
in  position  by  a  ring  of  brass  or  other  non-magnetic  metal  r 
wedged  between  the  core  and  the  outside  shell.  The  con- 
nections to  the  coil  from  an  outside  source  are  made  to 
leads  (pronounced  lecds)  passing  from  the  coil  up  through 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  magnet.  By  designing  the  magnet 
low  and  large  in  diameter,  the  magnetic  circuit  can  be  made 
exceedingly  short  in  proportion  to  its  sectional  area,  thus 
realizing  one  of  the  conditions  of  an  economical  design. 

2424.  In  determining  the  tractive  force  of  a  magnet, 
let 

A  =  total  area  of  contact  surface ; 

B  =  density  in  lines  of  force  per  square  inch; 

P  =  total  tractive  force  in  pounds. 

That  is,  fAr  tractive  force  of  a  magnet  increases  directly 
as  the  total  area  of  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  armature^ 
and  as  the  square  of  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
maij^netic  circuit  luhere  it  passes  across  that  surface.  For- 
mula 438  is  deduced  from  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit 
pole  placed  in  a  unit  magnetic  field,  and  assumes  that  the 
distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  is  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  contacu  surface.  In  actual  practice  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  this  result  on  account  of  magnetic  leakage  and 
other  c:iuses.  The  calculated  load  and  the  actual  load 
lifted  will  generally  differ — the  actual  being  somewhat  less 
than  the  calculated,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mag- 
netic liiKts  leak  away  from  the  attracting  surfaces. 

In  all  electromagnets  designed  for  traction  there  will  be 
two  contact  surfaces,  one  at  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
and  the  other  at  the  south  pole;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
total  lines  of  force  (levelo})ed  in  the  magnetic  circuit  are 
used  twice  in  producing  the  traction  of  the  magnet.     If  the 
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two  contact  surfaces  are  symmetrical  and  equal  in  area,  the 
total  tractive  force  of  the  magnet  will  be  twice  the  result 
obtained  by  considering  one  contact  surface  alone;  but  if 
the  contact  surfaces  are  unlike,  the  tractive  force  exerted 
by  each  surface  should  be  calculated  separately,  and  the  two 
results  thus  obtained  added  together. 

2-425.  The  most  economical  electromagnet  designed 
for  traction  is  one  that  will  lift  the  greatest  load  in  propor- 
tion to  its  own  weight.  To  accomplish  this  result,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  must  be  considered: 

The  magnetic  circuit  in  the  magnet  and  keeper  should  be  as 
short  as  possible. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  should  be  uniform 
and  large  in  p.'Oportion  to  the  over -all  di?nensions. 

The  iro7t  or  steel  used  in  the  magnet  and  keeper  should  have 
a  high  permeability. 

The  magnetic  density  of  the  contact  surface  should  be  about 
llOfiOO  lines  of  force  per  square  inch^  for^  if  the  magnetism 
is  pushed  higher  than  this  density  ^  the  reluctance  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  will  be  increased,  which  increases  the  weight  of 
tlie  capper  used  in  the  magnetising  coils. 


CALrCULATIOTf  FOR  LIFTING  MAGNBT. 

2426*  To  find  the  magnetic  density  at  the  contact 
surface  required  to  produce  a  given  tractive  force  when  the 
area  of  the  contact  surface  is  known : 

Let  A  =  area  of  contact  surface  in  square  inches  ; 
/*=  tractive  force  in  pounds; 

B  =  magnetic   density   of  lines  of  force   at   contact 
surface. 

Then,  B  =  8,493  \^.  (439.) 

Rule. — In  an  electromagnet  the  density  of  lines  of  force  at 
tlie  contact  surface  is  equal  to  8,J,0S  times  the  square  root 
^f  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  divided  by  the  area  in  square 
inches. 
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2427.  To  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the 
magnetic  circuit  when  the  tractive  force  and  the  magnetic 
density  at  the  contact  surface  are  known : 

Let  N  =  the   induction,  or   the   total  number  of  lines  of 
force. 

Then,  iV=  72,134,000-^.  (440.) 

Rule. —  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  an  electro- 
magnet is  found  by  dividing  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  by 
the  magnetic  density  at  the  contact  surface  and  multiplying 
theqtwtient  by  12,18^,000. 

2428.  To  find  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  area  of  the  contact  surface  and  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  force  are  known : 

Let  p  =  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Rule. —  The  tractive  force  of  an  electromagnet  in  pounds 

per  square  inch  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  divided  by  1i.lJ'^Jt,i^(^^>  times  the  square  of  the  area 
of  co)itact  surface  in  square  inches. 

2429.  To  find  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  densitv  at  the  contact  surface  is  known: 

^=T->;i:m:o.)o-  (-^-'^•^ 

Rule. — The  tractive  force  (f  an  elect rouiagnct  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  magnetic  density 
at  the  contact  surface  divided  In  7 ^.LiJi.Oan, 

2430.  To  find  the  area  of  the  contact  surface  when  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  and  the  tractive  force  are 
known : 
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Rule. — The  total  area  of  contact  surface  of  an  electro^ 
magnet  is  found  by  dividing  the  square  of  the  total  number  of 
lines  of  force  by  72^1SJf.^000  times  the  tractive  force  in  pounds. 

2431.  To  find  the  number  of  ampere-turns  required  to 
energize  a  magnet  for  a  given  traction  when  the  permeability 
of  the  iron  or  steel  used  is  known  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
armature  and  magnet  have  been  established : 

Let  P=  tractive  force  of  one  contact  surface;  then, 
2  /*  is  the  total  tractive  force  of  the  magnet ; 
/,  and  /,  =  the  lengths  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  magnet 
and  armature,  respectively ; 
A^  and  A^  =  sectional  areas  of  magnetic  circuit  in  magnet 

and  armature,  respectively; 
fft,and/i,  =  permeabilities  of  the  iron  or  steel  used  in  the 
magnet  and  armature,  respectively; 
B  =  magnetic  density  at  contact  surface. 

Then,  the  ampere-turns 

a.t  =  22,598.370  X  -^-  X  ( :j-^  +  ^T^)"  <4^-> 

Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  electromagnet  intended  to  develop 
a  given  tractive  power ^  the  ampere-turns  are  equal  to  the  tract- 
ive force  of  one  contact  surface  multiplied  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  circuit  and  by  22^598^370^  and  divided  by  the  magnetic 
density  at  the  contact  surface, 

2432.  To  find  the  ampere-turns  required  to  energize  a 
magnet  for  a  given  tractive  force  when  the  armature  and 
magnet  are  made  of  the  same  quality  of  iron  or  steel  and 
the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  the  same  in  the 
armature,  magnet,  and  contact  surfaces: 

Let  /=  total  length  of  magnetic  circuit  in  inches; 

P=  tractive  force  at  one  surface; 

yL  =  permeability  of  iron  or  steel  used; 

A  =  cross-sectional  area  of  magnetic  circuit; 

iVr=  total  number  of   lines  of  force  in   the  magnetic 

circuit. 

/         /7> 
The  ^mpere-turns  necessary,  a-t  =  2,061  X  —  X  r  -2-   (4450 
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Rule. — To  determine  the  ampere-turns  for  an  electromagnet 
of  uniform  sectional  area  and  material  when  the  tractive 
force  at  one  surface  is  given  ^  find  the  square  root  of  the  tractive 
force  divided  by  the  area^  multiply  this  value  by  2^661  times 
the  length  of  circuit  in  inches  and  divide  by  the  permeability. 

As  showing  the  relation  between  formulas  439  and  445) 
the  latter  may  be  written: 


l,4<)3/^       J 


2433*     In   designing   an   electromagnet   for   a   certain 
tractive  force,  several  assumptions  have  to  be  made  in  the 
beginning.     The  first  assumption  is  the  magnetic  density  jn 
the  armature,   magnet,  and  contact   surface.      If  wrought 
iron,  cast  steel,  or  soft  annealed  sheet  iron  is  used,  the  density 
in   the   armature    and  magnet   should   be  between  100,000 
and  120,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.     If,  however,  the 
metal   is   gray  cast   iron,  the   density  should   be   between 
50,000  and  70,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.     As  already 
stated,  the  density  of  the  contact  surface  in  any  coil  should 
be  about  110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.      If  the  mag- 
net is  made  of  cast   iron  in  which  the  density  is  low,  the 
edges  of  the  pole-pieces  should  be  chamfered  off  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  contact  surface.     This  chamfering  will 
slightly  increase  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  at 
that  point,  but  the  amount  will  be  small  and  can  be  neglect- 
ed.    The    next   assumptions  are  the  over-all  dimensions  of 
the  magnet.     The  relation  between  the  tractive  force  for 
which    the    magnet    is  to    be    designed   and   the    magnetic 
densities  determines  the  sectional  areas  of  the  armature  and 
magnet,  but  does  not  give   any  information  regarding  the 
over-all  dimensions.     Several  trials  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  most  economical  dimensions..    In  the  first  trial, 
ample  space  should  be  left  for  the  magnetizing  coils,  and  if 
this  spare  is  found  to  be  too  small  or  larger  than  necessaryi 
the  over-all  dimensions  should  be  changed  and  the  magnet 
recalculated. 
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Example. — Design  an  electromagnet  for  a  maximum  tractive  force 
of  672  pounds. 

Solution. — From  formula  442   the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per 

square  inch  p  =  .     Using  a  density  of  110,000  lines  of  force  at 

I  <o,l  04,0110 

110  000^ 
the  contact  surface  gives  p  =  ^       '      --  =  167.74,  or  about  168  pounds 

per  square  inch.  The  total  tractive  force  divided  by  the  tractive  force 
per  square  inch  gives  the  total  area  of  the  contact  surfaces.  There- 
fore, IJI  =  4  square  inches  for  the  area  of  the  two  contact  surfaces,  or 
2  square  inches  for  the  area  of  one  contact  surface.  The  total-  lines  cf 
force  in  the  circuit  are  110,000  X  3  =  220,000. 

In  the  first  trial,  imagine  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  8  in.  long,  2  in.  wide, 
and  1  in.  thick,  bent  in  the  direction  of  its  least  dimension  into  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  with  straight  sides,  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  centers  of  the  poles  is  3  in.  The  armature  may  be  a  bar  of  wrought 
iron  4  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  thick.  The  sectional  area  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  2  square  inches  in  magnet,  armature,  and  contact 
surface,  and  the  density  is  110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  From 
Table  82,  when  B  =  110,000  the  permeability  in  wrought  iron  is  106.8. 
The  mean  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  magnet  is  8  in.,  and  in 
the  armature  it  is  3  +  ^  H-  ^  =  4  in. ;  hence,  the  total  length  /  is  8  -h  4  = 

12  in.    By  formula  445,  the  ampere-turns  a-t  =  2,661  X    "^^  ■  X  4/—  = 
^  »  1'  106.3 '^r     2 

13 
2,661  X  TTSToX  12.961  =  3,8»3.42,  or  about  3,893  ampere-turns  required 

to  magnetize  the  magnetic  circuit  under  these  conditions. 

Assuming  the  current  to  be  10  amperes,  then  3,893  -i-  10  =  389.3,  or 
say  889  turns  of  a  conductor  to  be  wound  around  the  magnet.     A  cop- 
per wire  covered  with  two  layers  of  cotton  thread  can  be  used  for  the 
conductor.     A  size  of  wire  must  be  used  which  will  not  heat  excessively 
when  a  current  of  10  amperes  is  flowing  through  it.    From  experiment, 
it  is  found  that  a  copper  wire. 091  in.  in  diameter  will  carry  10  amperes 
with  safety.     After  the  wire  has  been  covered  with  two  layers  of  cot- 
ton, the  diameter  will  be  about  .1  in.     The  wire  should  be  wound  in 
two  coils,  one  on  each  pole  of  the  magnet.     If  each  coil  is  wound  in 
iayers  extending  2  in.  from  the  p>olar  surfaces,  there  will  be  2  -*-  .1  = 
20  turns  of  wire  lying  side  by  side,  or  20  turns  in  each  layer  in  each 
coil.    The  total  number  of  turns  in  each  coil  should  be  *4^  =  194.5,  or 
say  195. 

The  number  of  turns  divided  by  the  turns  in  one  layer  will  give  the 
number  of  layers;  therefore,  ^f^-  =  9.75  layers  in  each  coil.  The  maxi- 
n\um  depth  of  wire  will  be  10  layers  or  1  in.  on  each  coil,  which  exactly 
Wis  up  the  space  between  the  two  poles  after  both  coils  have  been 
*ound.  It  is  better  practice,  however,  to  design  the  magnet  with 
some  space  between  the  rwo  coils;  in  the  preceding  example  a  space  of 
^rom  \  indi  to  f  inch  might  have  been  allowed  beiween  the  two  coils. 
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MAGNETS  FOR  ATTRACTIOH. 

SHOKT'RANGB  MAG7IBTS. 

2434.  Electromagnets  designed  for  attracting  their 
armatures  through'  a  distance  can  be  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes, namely,  short 
and/on^  ran^c  magnets. 
Staort-raoKe  mag- 
netB  are  used  in  places 
where  the  armature  is 
required  to  move  rapid- 
ly through  a  short  dis- 
tance, exerting  compar- 

Pio.  (oa.  atively  little  force ;  as, 

for  example,  in  telegraph  apparatus,  electric  bells,  arc 
lights,  etc.  Such  magnets  are  usually  of  the  horseshoe 
type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9(Ji,  which  represents  an  electro- 
magnet for  a  telegraph  relay.  In  this  particular  mag- 
net the  cores  are  made  of  two  round  bars  o£  soft  iron 
M,  f  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in.  long.  The  cores  are  screwed 
into  a  yoke  of  soft  iron  />,  §  in,  wide  by  J  in.  thick  and  2  in. 
long.  The  in:ig:ictiziiig  coils  are  wound  over  vulcanized 
rubber  bobbins  or  spools,  and  contain,  all  told,  about  8,500 
convolutions,  or  turns,  of  insulated  copper  wire  .000  in.  in 
diannjli:r.  The  total  resistance  of  the  wire  in  the  two  mag- 
nctiziu^r  coils  is  about  150  ohms.  A  vulcanized  rubber  shell 
or  cover  C  is  slip[)L-d  over  each 
mil  when  wound,  to  protect  it 
from  dust  and  bruises. 

2435.  Fij;.  OC:!  represents 
aiiotluT  forjii  <if  magiiut  used 
for  rapid  vibrations  of  the  ar- 
mature. Tlie  .-beapness  of 
winding  mdy  one  Ci>il  instead 
of  iw.,  and  if^  shui^lieity  of 
cun-^lniriinn   remnnneiid  \l  for  fw.  tws. 

a  larye  variety  of  pracuca!   uses.     The  principal  disadvan- 
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tage  is  the  large  amount  of  magnetic  leakage  caused  by  an 
unbalanced  magnetic  field.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  short- 
range  electromagnets  adapted  to  special  uses,  but  all  the 
various  types  arc  modifications  of  the  same  general  principle. 
The  magnitude  of  the  force  which  short-range  electro- 
magnets are  usually  required  to  exert  is  comparatively 
small;  in  most  cases  the  armature  movns  only  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  against  the  tension  of  a  light  helical  spring.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  unnecessary  to  calculate  the  magnetic  circuit 
and  the  force  of  attraction.  The  size  and  amount  of  wire  to 
be  used  for  the  magnetizing  coils  depend  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions, and  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
experimental  trials  in  each  particular  case. 


IX>NG-RANGE  MAGNET». 

2436.  The  most  economical  form  of  long-range  mag- 
nets  is  the  coll-and -plunger  magnet;  that  is,  a  magnet 
in  which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  armature  moves  Inside 
the  magnetizing  coils.  The  simplest,  although  the  most  in- 
efficient, type  of  such  magnets  is  a  straight  bar  of  iron  mov- 
ing freely  into  one  magnetizing  coil  or  solenoid.  The  bar 
will  always  be  attracted  towards  the  center  of  the  solenoid, 
with  its  neutral  line  coinciding  with  that  of  the  solenoid. 


FIC.  BB4. 

The  range  of  action  ia  long,  but  the  force  exerted  is  com 
paratively  weak. 
Pig.  964  represents  an  effective  type  of  coil-and-flunger 

M.  E.  m.—n 
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magnet,  and  one  capable  of  exerting  heavy  palls  tbroogfa 
long  ranges.  The  magnetic  circuit  is  divided  at  about  ttie 
center  oC  the  coils  £,  e,  and  half  of  each  core  is  attached  to 
the  armature  a.  The  advantage  thus  gained  consists  in 
causing  the  greatest  reluctance  to  take  plfce  where  the  mag* 
netixing  force  is  the  strongest,  and,  hence,  the  tendency  to 
magnetic  leakage  is  reduced.  A  coil-and-plunger  magnet  of 
this  type  weighing  about  65  pounds  will  give  an  initial  pull 
of  approximately  SO  pounds  when  the  air-gap  between  the 
cores  of  the  armature  and  the  cores  of  the  yoke  is  3  inches. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  armature  starts  to  move  into  the 
coils,  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  mag- 
netic leakage  are  reduced;  consequently,  the  density  of  the 
magnetic  field  increases,  which  in  turn  increases  the  attract- 
ive force.  If  the  magnetizing  force  remains  unchanged, 
the  attractive  force  when  the  armature  haa  moved  through 
only  part  of  the  distance  will  be  several  times  the  initial 
attractive  force. 


2437.  A  combination  of  the  coil-and-plunger  and  iron- 
clad types  with  one  magnetizing  coil  gives  an  efficient  mag- 
net for  powerful  pulls  over  short 
ranges.  The  inside  core  m,  in- 
stead of  protruding  above  the 
top  of  the  magnetizing  coil  as 
,  in  ordinary  short-ranged  iron- 
clads, rises  to  only  about  half 
the  height  of  the  coil,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9fi5.  The  other  half  of 
the  core  n  is  attached  to  the 
armature  a,  and  moves  inside 
the  magnetizing  coil  c.  This 
is  wound  in  a  metal  spool  or 
bobbin,  which  is  rigid  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
armature.  The  range  of  action  is  limited  on  account  of  the 
enormous  mag:netic  leakage  taking  place  across  the  top  (^ 
the  coil  when  the  air-gap  becomes  lai^^ 
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ELBCTROMAGNBTIC  INDUCTION. 
2438.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  magnet  and  a  con- 
ductor carrying  a  current  of  electricity  exert  a  mutual  force 
upon  each  other  ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  tends  to  produce 
motion  in  the  other.  In  general,  when  a  conductor  carry- 
ing a  current  of  electricity  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  the 
conductor  will  tend  to  move  in  a  definite  direction  and  with 
a  certain  force,  depending  upon  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  current  and  upon  the  direction  and  density  of  the  lines 
of  force. 


2439.     To  determine  the  direction  of  motion  o( 
a   conductor  carrying   a    cur- 
rent      of      electricity        ^vtien 
placed  In  a  masnetlc  field  : 

Rule. — Place  tkumby  forefinger, 
and  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand 
each  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
1-U.-0,  as  shown  in  Fig.  066 ;  if  the 
forefinger  shows    the  direction    of  fig.  mc 

the  lines  of  force  and  the  middle  finger  shows  the  direction  of 
the  current,  then  the  thumb  will  sho^  the  direction  of  motion 
given  to  the  conductor. 

The  direction  of  motion  produced  in  the  conductor  can 
also  be  graphically  shown. 
The  diagram,  Fig.  907,  indi- 
cates a  cross-section  of  a  mag- 
netic field;  the  dots  repre- 
sent an  end  view  of  the  lines 
of  force,  and  the  heavy  line  a 
conductor  conveying  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  If  the 
dirti-tion  of  the  lines  of  force 
IS  do  inwards,  that  is,  j)icr- 
cmg  the  paper,  and  if  the  cur- 
rent flows  in  l(i<;  direction  in- 
dicated by  the   arrow-heads, 
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then  the  conductor  will  be  moved  bodily  to  the  right^  as 
indicated  by  the  two  arrows. 

2440«     This  action  is  also  true  of  an  electric  arc  passing 
through  a  magnetic  field,  that  is,  a  current  of  electricity 

passing  or  jumping  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous spark  between  two  electrodes 
across  an  air-space  which  is  traversed  by 
lines  of  force,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  9G8. 
^§i?  The  arc  or  spark  will  be  impelled  to  one 
t^side  in  the  same  direction  as  the  conductor 
in  the  previous  case.  If  the  electrodes 
remain  in  a  fixed  position  relative  to  the 
magnetic  field,  the  arc  will  be  blowji  out ; 
that  is,  the  spark  will  be  extinguished  and 
the  current  will  cease  to  flow  in  the  cir- 
cait.  In  both  cases  the  motion  is  caused  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field  and  those 
produced  by  the  current  itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9G9, 
where  the  current  is  assumed  to  be  flowing  downwards. 
The  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field  tend  to  coincide  in 
direction  with  those  around  the  current,  and  in  doing  so 
they  exert  a  irowdini^  effect  on  the  current,  which,  in 
the     first     case,    j)r()duccs  c 


1  ir,.  lAiS. 


motion  in  the  conductor, 
and  in  the  seccnid  a  ten- 
sion upon  the  arc.  I 


A^ 


in--« 


2441.     The    converse  Fig.  969. 

of  this  effect  is  also  true,  namely,  luhen  a  conductor  forming 
a  ('/osr</  circuit  is  Diovcd  across  a  magnetic  field  at  right 
angles  to  tJic  lines  of  forcc^  a  current  is  induced  in  the  eon- 
ducior. 

This  statement  will  he  better  understood  by" comparing 
the  action  in  Fig.  907  with  that  in  Fig.  970.  In  the  former 
case,  when  a  current  is  flowing  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow-head  the  conductor  will  move  bodily  to 
the   right.     In  Fig.   970,  however,   when  the  conductor  is 
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moved  to  the  right  by  some  exterior  means  a  current  is 
induced  in  it  which  tends  to  flow  in  an  opposite  directic»i 
to    the   current   which   pro- 


duces  the   same    motion   in 
the  former  case. 

This  generation  of  current 
may  be  explained  by  saying 
that  the  motion  of  the  con- 
ductor across  the  lines  of 
force  from  the  magnet  sets 
up  an  ehctromotive  force  in 
the  conductor,  which,  when 
the  circuit  is  completed, 
causes  a  current  to  flow. 
The  direction  of  the  current 
induced  in  the  conductor  will  be  at  right  angles 


T-:fet 


s  to  the  lines 
of  force  and  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor. 

2442.     To  determine    tfae    dlrectloa    of  Induced 
currents : 

Rule. — Place  thumb,  forefinger,  and  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  each  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two  ;  if  the  fore- 
finger shows  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  and  the 
thumb  shows  the  direction  of  motion 
of  conductor,  the  middle  finger  will 
show  the  direction  of  the  induced 
•current.     (Sec  Fig.  971.) 


2443.     The  positive   end  of  a 

conductor  in  which  a  current  is  gen- 
erated by  moving  across  a  magnetic 
Fio.  en,  field  is  that  end  towards  which  the 

current  tends  to  flow ;  the  negative  end  is  that  from  which 

the  current  tends  to  flow, 

2444.  An  electric  current  will  be  induced  in  a  coiled 
conduetor  when  a  pole  of  a  magnet  is  suddenly  inserted  into 
the  coil.  The  current  will  be  continuous  so  long  as  there  is 
a  change  in  tht  numbtr  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the 
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coil,  bat  the  current  will  cease  to  flow  when  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  becomes  constant*  that  is,  when  the  lines  of 
force  inside  the  coil  do  not  increase  or  diminish  in  number. 

In  reality,  currents  produced  in  a  conductor  cutting  lines 
of  force  and  currents  induced  in  a  coiled  conductor  by  a 
cliange  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through 
the  coil  are  due  to  the  same  motion,  for  every  conductor 
carrying  a  current  of  electricity  forms  a  closed  coil,  and  every 
line  of  force  is  a  complete  magnetic  circuit  by  itself.  Con- 
sequently, when  any  part  of  a  closed  coil  is  cutting  lines  of 
force,  the  lines  of  force  are  passing  through  the  coil  in  a 
definite  direction,  and  changing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
cutting. 

In  calculations,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two  cases,  and  to  consider  that  the 
current  or,  more  strictly,  the  B.  M.  P.,  in  the  first  case  is 
generated  by  a  conductor  of  a  certain  length  cutting  the 
lines  of  force  at  right  angles;  while,  in  the  second  case,  the 
current  in  a  closed  coil  is  induced  by  a  change  in  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  coiL 

2445.  The  action  of  induced  currents  can  be  shown  by 
a  closed  coil  of  any  conducting  material  moving  in  a  mag* 


fi 


Fig.  973. 


netic  field.  If  it  is  moved  in  a  uniform  field  along  the  lines 
of  force,  as  in  Fig.  972,  so  that  only  the  same  number  of 
lines  of  force  pass  through  it,  no  current  will  be  generated. 
Or,  if  the  coil  be  moved  across  the  lines  of  force  in  a  uniform 
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field,  Fig.  973,  as  many  lines  of  force  are  left  behind  as  are 
gained  in  advancing,  and  there  will  be  no  current  generated 
in  the  coil.     Rotating  the  coil  on  a  central  axis,  like  the  rim 


PIO.  978. 

of  a  pulley,  will  not  generate  a  current,  because  there  is  no 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the 
loop. 

But  if,  as  in  Fig.   974,   the  coil  be  tilted  in  its  motion 
across  the  uniform  field,  or  rotated  around  on  any  axis  in 


Pig.  874. 


Its  own  plane,  then  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  pass 
through  it  will  be  altered  and  a  current  will  be  developed. 
*fhere  the  magnetic  field  is  not  uniform,  the  removal  of  the 
^il  bodily  from  a  place  where  the  lines  of  force  are  dense  to 
^here  they  are  less  dense,  as  from  position  1  to  position  2 
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In  Fig.  975»  will  cause  the  generation  of  a  current  in  the 
coil ;  or  if  the  coil  is  moved  to  a  place  where  the  direction 


Fio.  9n, 
of  the  lines  of  force  is  reversed,  the  effect  will  be  the  same 

2446«  To  determine  tlie  direetton  of  liHlwc^ 
currents  In  a  cloeed  coll  t 

Rule. — //  ttie  effect  of  the  fmavemeni  is  U  dimimisk  ihi 

number  of  lines  of  force  tliat  pass  through  the  coil^  the  cur* 
rent  will  flow  around  in  the  conductor  in  the  directicn  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  as  viewed  by  a  person  looking  along  thi 
magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force ;  but  ij 
the  effect  is  to  increase  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  pasi 
through  the  coil^  the  current  %oill  flow  around  in  the  oppositt 
direction. 

2447.  In  the  explanations  just  given,  it  was  stated 
that  currents  are  generated  by  moving  the  conductor  in  a 
magnetic  field.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  a* 
shown  in  the  beginning,  that  a  current  is  merely  the 
equalization  of  a  difference  of  potential.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  it  is  not  actually  a  current^  but  electromotive 
force^  that  is  developed  by  induction  in  the  moving  con- 
ductor ;  for,  on  opening  the  circuit,  the  electromotive  force 
will  still  exist,  but  no  current  can  flow.  The  word  curreut 
is  used  merely  to  avoid  complication. 
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Fig.  976. 


BXPBRIMBNT8  "WITH  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

2448.  (Art.  2439.)  Take  a  piece  of  wire  about 
12  inches  long  ;  about  an  inch  each  side  of  the  center  make 
a  right-angle  bend  ;  bare  the  ends  of  the  wire  and  bend 
about  an  inch  of  each  end  into  a  loop.  This  will  make  a  sort 
of  trapeze  of  wire,  as 
shown  at  A  A^  Fig.  976. 
Bare  the  ends  of  two 
wires  leading  from  the 
battery  (via  the  revers- 
ing switch),  scrape  them 
bright  to  ensure  good 
contact,  and  support 
them  in  the  same  line 
about  2  inches  apart, 
so  that  the  bent  wire  may  hang  from  them,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  where  S  and  S  represent  the  supports  of  the 
wires. 

Now,  hold  the  horseshoe  magnet  M^  Fig.  976,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  bent  wire  may  swing  freely  between  its 
poles,  and  with  the  switch  complete  the  circuit,  {a)  What 
happens  ?  (^)  Reverse  the  current  through  the  hanging 
loop  ;  what  happens  ?  (c)  How  can  you  foretell  which  way 
the  wire  will  swing  ? 

(Art.  2439«)  Replace  the  bent  wire  in  the  above  ex- 
periment with  a  wire  bent  into  a  coil  of  about  three  turns, 
large  enough  to  slip  freely  over  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  and 
suspend  this  coil,  as  before.  Repeat  the  first  two  experi- 
ments, using  this  coil  instead  of  the  wire  trapeze.  Are  the 
effects  noted  above  altered  any  ?    Why  ? 


DBTBRMINATION    OF    B.    M.    F. 

2449*  The  electromotive  force  generated  in  a  con- 
ductor cutting  lines  of  force  at  right  angles  is  proportional 
to  the  rate  of  cuttins.  The  rate  of  cutting  is  found  by 
dividing  the  number  of  lines  cut  by  the  time  taken  to  cut 
them. 
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One  absolute  unit  of  potential  is  generated  in  a  conductor 
when  it  is  cutting  lines  of  force  at  the  rate  of  an^  line  oj 
force  per  second. 

By  definition,  one  volt  is  equal  to  100,000,000  (10*)  absolute 
units  (see  Art.  2303)  ;  consequently,  in  order  to  generate 
an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt,  the  rate  of  cutting  must 
be  10*  lines  of  force  per  second.  This  can  also  be  expressed 
algebraically. 

Let  E  =  the  electromotive  force  in  volts ; 

iV^=  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by  the  con* 
ductor  ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  taken  to  cut  the  lines  of  force. 

Then,  ^  =  Io^  t^^-) 

That  is,  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  generated  in  a  fnov- 
ing  conductor  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  cut  by  the  conductor  by  the  time  taken  and  by 
100,000,000. 

If  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  remuns  unchanged, 
the  electromotive  force  developed  is  the  same,  whether  the 
lines  of  force  proceed  from  a  permanent  magnet  or  electro- 
magnet. 

2450.  According  to  Ohm^s  law,  the  current  obtained 
from  conductors  cutting  lines  of  force  is  equal  to  the  quo- 
tient arising  from  dividing  the  total  electromotive  force 
generated  by  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  through 
which  the  current  passes.  In  general,  the  total  resistance 
is  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  cutting  the  lines  of  force, 
or  the  resistance  of  the  internal  circuit,  plus  the  resistance 
of  any  conductor  or  conductors  which  complete  the  external 
circuit.  If  E  represents  the  total  electromotive  force  in 
volts,  r,  and  r^  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  internal  and 
external  circuits,  respectively,  and  ^the  current  in  amperes, 

E 
then  C  =  — ; . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  expression  that  a  large  of 
small  induced   current  can  be  obtained  from   conductors 
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cutting"  lines  of  force  by  simply  changing  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  internal  and  external  circuits.  There  is, 
however,  a  maximum  limit  to  the  amount  of  current 
obtained  in  this  manner.  The  lines  of  force  which  are  pro- 
duced around  the  conductor  by  the  current  itself  will  always 
act  in  opposition  to  the  lines  of  force  producing  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  will  tend  to  distort  or  crowd  them  away 
from  their  original  direction.  The  number  of  lines  of  force 
produced  around  the  conductor  by  the  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  the  current  becomes  larger  and  larger,  the  lines 
of  force  cutting  the  conductor  become  more  and  more  dis- 
torted and  crowded  away  from  their  original  direction,  until 
the  conductor  no  longer  cuts  all  the  lines  of  force,  and,  there- 
fore, the  electromotive  force  generated  becomes  smaller. 
A  general  rule  to  get  rid  of  this  effect  is  to  make  the  density 
of  the  magnetic  field  large  in  proportion  to  the  current. 


PRODUCTION    OP    INDUCBD    B.    M.    F. 

2451*  There  are  three  ways  of  producing  an  electro- 
motive force  by  induction  in  a  coiled  conductor,  namely,  by 
electromagnetic  induction^  by  self 'induction^  and  by  mutual 
induction, 

2452*  In  electromaffiietic  induction  the  change 
in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  the  coil 
is  due  to  some  relative  motion  between  the  coil  and  the 
magnetic  field;  as,  for  example,  by  thrusting  a  magnet  pole 
into  the  coil,  or  by  taking  the  magnet  out  from  the  coil,  or 
by  suddenly  turning  the  coil  in  a  magnetic  field. 

2453*  In  self-induction  the  change  in  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  is  caused  by  sudden  changes  in  a  current 
which  is  flowing  through  the  conductor  itself  and  supplied 
from  some  exterior  source.  If  this  exterior  current  is  sud- 
denly increased,  it  will  produce  a  change  in  the  number  of 
lines  of  force;  the  change  in  turn  induces  an  electromotive 
force  in  the  conductor  which  opposes  the  exterior  current 
wi  the  coil  and  tends  to  keep  it  from  rising.     The  exterior 
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current  will  eventually  reach  its  maximum  strength  in  the 
coil,  but  its  progress  will  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  induced 
electromotive  force.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exterior  cur- 
rent is  suddenly  allowed  to  decrease,  it  will  produce  a  change 
in  the  lines  of  force ;  this  change  induces  an  electromotive 
force  in  the  coil  which  acts  in  the  sajne  direction  as  that  of 
the  exterior  current,  and  tends  to  keep  it  from  decreasing. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  the  exterior  current  will  eventually 
decrease  to  its  minimum  strength,  but  it  will  fall  gradually, 
and  a  portion  of  a  second  will  elapse  before  it  becomes  con- 
stant. In  fact,  the  current  flowing  through  a  coiled  con- 
ductor acts  as  if  possessing  inertia ;  any  sudden  change  in 
the  strength  of  the  current  will  produce  a  corresponding 
electromotive  force  which  will  tend  to  oppose  that  change 
and  keep  the  current  in  its  original  strength. 

2454.     In  mutual  induction,  two  separate  coiled  con- 
ductors, one  carrying  a  current  of  electricity,  are  placed 

near  each  other,  so  that  the 
,6        f  \    magnetic     circuit    produced 

I [ I      I    by  one  will  be  enclosed  by 

ntiml  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

^^^^Wtg^^'^^WlWWW^^B  977,  in  which  the  current  is 

Fig.  977.  flowing  around  coil  P, 

The  coil  {P)  around  which  the  current  is  flowing  is  called 
the  primary  or  exciting  coil;  the  other  (S)  is  the 
secondary  coil. 

Any  change  in  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  around 
\\\Q  primary  coil  will  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
'incs  of  force  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  and,  consequently,  an 
electromotive  force  will  be  induced  in  the  secondary  coiL  K 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil  is  increasing^  the  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  will  cause  a  cur- 
rent to  flow  around  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current 
In  the  primary  coil.  If  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  is 
dtcrcasini^^  then  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  the 
.secondary  coil  will  cause  a  current  to  flow  around  in  the 
^ame  direction  as  the  current  in  the  primary  coiL 
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2455*  An  induction-coil  is  an  apparatus  devised  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  induction  for  producing  pulsating 
currents  of  electricity  of  high  electromotive  force.  Induc- 
tion-coils are  sometimes  called  Ruhmkorff  coils,  from  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  manufacturer  of  them.  They  consist, 
essentially,  of  two  coils,  primary  and  secondary^  wound 
around  a  core  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires.  In  Fig. 
978  the  secondary  coil  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
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turns  of  fine  insulated  wire,  while  the  primary  coil  P  con- 
tains only  a  few  turns  of  thick  insulated  wire.     The  primary 
circuit  is  automatically  opened  and  closed  at  a  and  iy  in  the 
following   manner:    /  represents  a  spring  which   tends   to 
keep  the  circuit  closed  between   the  armature  a  and    the 
contact  pin  /.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  circuit  is  closed  by 
the  action  of   the  spring,  the  current  from  the  battery  B 
begins  to  circulate  around  the  core  /;/,  thereby  producing  an 
electromagnet  and  attracting  the  armature  a  away  from 
the  contact  pin  i.     Upon  opening  the  circuit  between  a  and 
^  the  magnetism  in  the  core  begins  to  weaken,  the  spring 
once  more  closes  the  circuit,  and   the  entire  operation  is 
^gain  repeated.     These  actions  take  place  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, several  times  a  second,  constantly  producing  a  change 
^  the  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  core,  and  thereby 
educing  a  current  in  the  secondary  coil. 

2456«  Fig.  979  shows  the  commercial  form  of  Ruhm- 
*orif  coil.  The  primary  coil  is  wound  around  the  core  of 
^ft  iron  wires,  and  its  two  ends  brought  out  at  /,  /'.     The 
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hcrondary  coil,  consisting  of  several  miles  of  fine  insulated 
■vire,  is  wound  over  the  primary  coil,  and  its  ends  attached 
to  the  instilnteil  electrodes  s,  s'.  The  current  in  the 
primary  coil  is  obtained  from  a  voltaic  battery  connected  to 
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the  terminals  at  /,  /',  and  is  interrupted  by  means  of  3 
iHircHry  bnak  at  A  and  B,  The  apparatus  is  also  provided 
with  a  I'oinmuliitor  C,  which  commutes  or  changes  the  direc- 
tiim  ijf  the  current  in  the  primary  coil.  When  a  battery 
which  iIi'vi'lo])s  :m  electromotive  force  of  a  few  volts  aod 
cinnp;iratively  hirjjc  currents  is  connected  in  the  primary 
cin-iiit  as  ili-scrilK-il,  ;i  torrent  of  sparks  passes  between  ) 
and  s',  under  an  electromotive  force  of  several  thousand  volts. 
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2457.  A  current  of  electricity  is  not  a  material  sub- 
stance, and,  therefore,  has  no  divicnsions  (length,  area,  or 
weight)  by  which  it  might  be  measured.  A  current  oj 
electricity  must^  therefore^  be  Pleasured  by  the  effects  which 
it  produces. 

2458«     These  effects  manifest  themselves  as  follows  : 

When  a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing  in  a  conductor^  the 
eyiergy  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
manifests  itself  as  beat*  The  amount  of  this  energy  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  current  times  the  resistance  (see 
Art.  2341);  therefore,  the  heat  generated  in  a  circuit  will 
be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  if  the  resist- 
ance be  constant,  or  to  the  resistance  if  the  current  be  con- 
stant. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  flows  through  a  conducting 
liquid^  the  liquid  is  decomposed.  This  decomposition  is  due 
to  a  chemical  action  of  the  current,  known  as  electrolysis, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  heating  effect.  The  decomposition 
either  liberates  a  certain  amount  of  gas  or  deposits  one  or 
more  of  the  elements  of  the  liquid  upon  one  of  the  elec- 
trodes. The  amount  of  liquid  decomposed  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  (coulombs)  of  current ;  hence,  the 
rate  of  decomposition,  or  the  amount  of  liquid  decomposed 
per  unit  of  time,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent in  amperes. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  floivs  through  a  conductor^  a 
field  of  magnetic  force  is  set  up  around  the  conductor  which 

For  notice  of  copjrright,  see  page  immediately  follciwin^j  the  title  paj^e. 
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tends  to  produce  a  relative  motum  in  any  other  magnetic 
field  in  tlie  vicinity;  as,  for  instance,  that  emanating  from  i 
magnet  pole.  The  force  acting  on  such  a  pole  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  to  the 
length  of  the  conductor,  to  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
pole,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  conductor  and  the  magnet  pole. 

An  instrument  which  measures  a  current  by  its  electro- 
magnetic effect  is  called  a  n^alvauoiiietor. 


THEORY   OP  THB   GAl^VANOMBTBR. 

2459.  As  the  units  of  electrical  measurements  are 
based  upon  the  so-called  "absolute"  or  "C.  G,  S."  system 
(see  Art.  2264),  measurements  of  current  by  means  of 
electrolytic  effect  can  be  made  only  when  the  effect  of  unit 
current  has  been  previously  determined.  By  the  electro- 
magnetic action  the  absolute  value  of  a  current  may  be 
derived  as  follows  : 

As  stated  in  Art.  2458,  the  force  exerted  en  &  unit  pole 
by  a  neighboring  current  is  proportional  to  the  streng^th  of 
the  current,  to  the  length  of  the  conductor,  to  the  strength 
of  the  pole,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  conductor  to  the  unit  pole. 

Then,  to  exert  unit  force  on  the  unit  pole,  it  is  necessary 
lo  employ  unit  current,  and  a  conductor  of  unit  length,  that 
is,  one  centimeter  long,  which  must  be  bent  to  an  arc  of 
unit  (one  centimeter)  radius,  in  order  that  each  part  of  the 
conductor  be  at  unit  distance  from  the  unit  pole. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  current  of  one  C.  G.  S.  unit 
flowinj:^  throup^h  the  conductor  will  act  on  a  unit  pole  at  the 
center  of  tliti  arc  to  which  the  conductor  is  bent  with  a 
force  of  one  dyne.  Thus  the  absolute  value  of  one  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  current  may  be  determined. 

2460.  When   a  magnetic  pole  is  placed  near  another 

magnetic  pole,  the  attraction  (or  repulsion)  of  the  two  poles 
is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  Strengths  of  the  two 
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poles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them  ;  so,  two  equal  magnetic  poles,  which, 
when  placed  at  a  unit  distance  (one  centimeter)  apart,  exert 
a  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  on  one  another  of  one  dytie^ 
are  said  to  be  of  unit  strength. 

2461.  In  Art.  2272  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  prac- 
tical unit,  the  latter  being  more  convenient  to  use.  Simi- 
larly  in  Arts.  2282  and  2303  the  C.  G.  S.  and  practical 
values  of  the  units  of  resistance  and  electromotive  force 
were  given. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  construct  apparatus  that 
would  fulfil  the  conditions  given  in  Art.  2459.  It  is  much 
easier  to  use  a  conductor  bent  into  a  complete  circle,  and  as 
the  effect  of  changing  various  dimensions  is  known  from  the 
relations  given  in  Art.  24599  a  formula  may  be  constructed 
which  will  give  the  effect  on  a  magnet  pole  of  a  current 
flowing  through  a  conductor  of  any  length  bent  to  any 
radius. 

Let  r  represent  the  radius  in  centimeters  to  which  the 
conductor  is  bent;  now,  if  the  conductor  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  be  bent  into  a  coil  of  more  than  one  turn  having 
a  radius  r,  the  length  of  each  turn  of  the  bent  conductor  is 
«i=2:rr  centimeters,  and  the  total  length  of  the  con- 
ductor  =  2-r/  centimeters,  where  /  represents  the  number 
of  turns  that  the  conductor  makes  when  bent  into  the  coil. 
The  distance  between  the  conductor  and  the  center  of  the 
coil  is  obviously  equal  to  r  centimeters;  then  the  force  that 
a  current  of  1  C.  G.  S.  unit  flowing  through  the  coil  would 
exert  on  a  unit  magnet  pole  placed  at  the  center  of  the  coil  = 

*"^  dynes,  being  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 

conductor,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  magnet  pole  and  the  conductor. 
(Art.  2458.) 

This  force  being  also  directly  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current,  a  current  of  A  C.  G.  S.  units  will  exert  a 
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Sirr/ 

force  otA  x      .    dynes;  or,  representing  the  force  exerted 


on  the  magnet  pole  in  dynes  by/^ 

%9Ari 


/= 


r^ 


Dividing  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  r» 

/=li^.        (448.) 

which  is  the  formula 

2462«  It  is  not  convenient  to  directly  measure  the 
force  exerted  on  a  unit  pole  by  a  current  circulating  in  a 
coiled  conductor. 

If,  however,  any  magnet  pole  can  be  influenced  by  a 
known  constant  force  in  one  direction,  then,  by  exerting 
upon  it  another  force,  due  to  a  current  circulating  in  a 
coil,  but  acting  in  a  different  direction,  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  may  be  accurately  determined  and  the  value  of 
the  second  force  measured. 

This  known  constant  force  is  furnished  by  the  earth 
itself,  which  is  a  magnet  of  such  enormous  size  that  for 
short  distances  the  direction  of  its  lines  of  force  may  be 
considered  as  perfectly  parallel.  The  actual  direction  of  the 
earth's  field  is  not  horizontal,  but  at  an  angle  to  the  hori- 
zontal, so  the  actual  field  may  be  said  to  be  made  up 
of  two  components — a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  component 
The  horizontal  component  is  most  frequently  made  use  of  in 
measurements,  as  in  this  case.  A  small  bar  magnet  placed 
across  the  earth's  field  of  force  will  have  equal  and  opposite 
forces  acting  on  its  poles  or  ends,  since  the  lines  of  force  act 
in  a  parallel  direction  ;  this  results  in  turning  the  magnet 
about  its  center,  if  the  magnet  is  free  to  move,  imtil  the 
forces  act  in  a  direct  line  with  the  center,  when  it  can  no 
longer  move  This  is  illustrated  by  the  magnet  in*  the 
common  compass.  The  force  of  the  earth's  field  tends  to 
keep  the  magnet  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth* 
field,  and,  consequently,  the  magnet  points  norik  and  JMV^ 
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2463.  Fig.  980  illustrates  this  action.  The  direction  of 
the  earth's  field  of  force  is  represented  by  the  line  ab,  A  bar 
magnet,  N  5,  placed  across  this  line  at 
an  angle  with  it  will  have  equal  and 
opposite  forces  acting  upon  the  poles 
N  and  5,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
These  forces  may  be  considered  as 
parallel  to  the  line  a  b  \  so,  if  the 
magnet  be  free  to  turn  about  its 
center,  these  forces  will  bring  it  to 
a  state  of  rest  when  the  line  a  b 
passes  through  the  magnet  from  N 
to  5. 

If  the  magnet  A^  5  be  acted  upon  by 
another  force  at  an  angle  with  a  d,  the 
magnet  will  come  to  rest  at  a  point 
where  the  two  forces  balance. 

In  Fig.  981  the  magnet  TV  5  is  acted  upon  by  the  earth's 
field  along  the  line  a  b^  the  direction  of  the  force  on  the  N 

pole  of  the  magnet  being  along  the 
line  d  N^  and  that  on  the  S  pole 
along  the  line  c  S,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrow-heads.  In  addition, 
another  force  is  acting  along  the 
line  X  y^  at  right  angles  to  a  b,  the 
direction  of  the  force  on  the  N 
pole  being  along  the  line  c  iV,  and 
on  the  S  pole  being  along  the  line 
d  6",  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  two 
forces  the  magnet  is  deflected  into 
the  position  shown,  where  it  re- 
mains at  rest,  making  the  angle  ;;/°  with  the  line  a  b. 

Calling  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strength  of  the 
^rth*s  field  H^  the  strength  of  the  force  acting  along  the 
line  X  y^  f^  and  the  strength  of  each  pole  of  the  magnet 
^S,/,  then  the  forces  acting  on  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet 
are  equal  to  /T  X  /  in  the  direction  d  A\  and  /  X  /  in  the 
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direction  c  N\  the  forces  acting  on  the  S  pole  are  equal  to 
//'  X  /  in  the  direction  5  r,  and  /  X  /  in  the  direction  d  5. 
The  force H  xp  acting  in  the  opposite  directions  on  the  two 
poles  of  the  magnet  form  a  couple  tending  to  rotate  the 
magnet  about  its  center  o.  The  moment  of  this  couple  is 
equal  to  one  of  the  forces  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  their  lines  of  action.  (See  Art.  906*) 
That  is,  the  moment  of  the  couple  produced  by  the  force  Hp 
is  equal  \,o  H  p  X  c  N^  and  its  direction  is  right-handed. 
Similarly,  the  force  fp  produces  a  couple  which  tends  to 
produce  left-handed  rotation  of  the  magnet,  and  the  moment 
of  this  couple  is  fp  X  S  c.  Since  the  magnet  is  in  equilib- 
rium, that  is,  at  rest,  these  two  moments  are  equal,  and 

//  X  S  c  =  H  p  xc  N,  ovf  xSc=zHxcN, 

Since  this  last  equation  does  not  contain/,  it  follows  that 
the  deflection  of  the  magnet  is  independent  of  the  strength 

of  the  magnet. 

cN 
Since  fx  Sc=z  Hx  cN,  /=  H-^;^. 

In  Art.  754,  rule  5,  it  is  stated  that  the  tangent  of  an 
angle  is  equal  to  the  side  opposite  divided  by  the  side 
adjacent. 

In  Fig.  081,  c  N  is  the  side  opposite  the  angle  ;//°,  and  S  c 

cX  . 
the  side  adjacent.     Thcrefont,  — .   -  is  the  tangent  of    the 

angle  ///°,  and  the  force  f  is  given  by  the  formula 

f=nx  tan  vi\  (449.) 

//  being  constant,  /  varies  as  the  iaiigcnt  of  the  angle 
through  ic'hich  the  inaojict  is  dcjlcctcii.  An  instrument  which 
measures  current  on  this  principle  is  called  a  tangent 
j^alvanometer. 

2464.     The  horizontal    component   (//)   of  the  earth's 

field  has  been  accurately  measured  at  various  places,  and 
the  following  table  gives  the  values  for  some  well-known 
localities: 
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TABLE    84. 


HORIZOlfTAJLCOMPONBNT  OP  THB  BARTH'S  MAGNBTI8M. 


• 

Locality. 

Value  of  Compo- 
nent. 
Lines  of  Force 
per  Square  Centi- 
meter. 

London,  England 

Paris 

.180 
.188 

Berlin 

.178 

Rome 

.240 

Montreal 

.147 

Niagara 

Halifax 

.167 
.169 

Boston 

.170 

New  York 

.184 

Philadelohia 

.194 

WashinfiTton 

.200 

Chicaoro 

.184 

Cleveland 

.184 

San  Francisco 

.255 

TANGBNT  GALVANOMBTBR. 

2465.  It  is  necessary  that  the  lines  of  force  that  in- 
fluence the  magnet  be  practically  parallel  within  the  range 
covered  by  the  swing  of  the  magnet.  With  the  earth's  field 
this  is  the  case,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  Art.  2462  ;  but 
with  a  coiled  conductor,  this  only  holds  true  of  a  very  small 
space  relative  to  the  diameter  of  the  coil,  at  the  center  of 
the  coil.  A  tangent  galvanometer  must,  therefore,  have  a 
naagnet  of  short  length  as  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  coil. 

A  magnet  f  in.  long  can  be  used  with  a  coil  of  8  in. 
diameter  with  accurate  results. 

The  deflections  of  a  magnet  as  short  as  this  could  scarcely 
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be  read  directly.  A  Toy  thin  l^ht  pointer  is^  therefore^  at- 
tached to  the  magnet,  nsoally  at  r^;ht  angles  to  it,  which 
extends  oat  over  a  scale  upon  whidi  the  deflections  may  be 


simple 


ter  in  which  N  S  is  the  cofl  of  wire  and  P  is  the  pointer  at- 
tached to  the  permanent  magnet  JT    Two  scales  are  shown, 


Plv>.«tt. 

one  on  each  side  of  the  coil.  One  is  divided  into  degrees, 
and  the  divisions  on  the  other  are  proportional  to  the  tan- 
gents of  the  angles  represented  by  the  divisions  on  the  degree 

scale. 

2466*  In  order  that  a  variety  of  current  strengths  may 
be  measured  with  the  same  instrument,  it  is  customary  to 
wind  the  coil  in  two  or  more  parts,  of  varying  number  of 
turns  and  size  of  wire.  The  terminals  of  these  parts  of  the 
coil  are  led  out  to  binding-posts,  b^  b^  b^  b^  Pig.  083,  on  the 
base  of  the  instrument,  so  that  either  one  or  all  the  parts  of 
the  coil  may  be  used.  Even  this  method  of  winding  does 
not  give  much  range  to  the  instrument.  Another  way  of 
regulating  its  indications  is  to  vary  the  effective  earth*^ 
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field,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  permanent 
bar  magnet,  called  a  controllins:  magnet,  in  the  plane  of 
the  coil  and  parallel  to  it. 

Fig.  983  shows  a  tangent  galva- 
nometer, with  an  adjustable  control- 
ling magnet  ///.  If  this  controlling 
magnet  be  so  placed  that  its  6^  pole 
corresponds  in  direction  with  the  N 
pole  of  the  magnet  of  the  instrument, 
its  field  will  be  added  to  the  earth's 
field,  so  that  a  given  current  will  give 
a  smaller  deflection  than  if  the  con- 
trolling magnet  were  removed.  If  the 
polarity  of  the  controlling  magnet  be 
reversed,  the  opposite  effect  will  re- 
sult, and  the  instrument  will  give  a 
deflection  with  a  very  small  cur- 
rent. FIG.  883. 


2467*     Controlling  magnets  are  used  on  many  forms  of 
galvanometers;  there  is  a  difficulty,  known  as  drift,  which 

attends  their  use,  especially  when  used 
to  make  the  galvanometer  very  sensi- 
tive.    This  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  direction  of  the  earth's  field  is 
continually  changing  slightly,  and  its 
effect  is  to  make  the  zero-point  of  the 
instrument   vary  from   time   to   time. 
This  effect  may  be  shown  by  the  dia- 
gram in  Fig.  984.    In  {a)^  n  o  represents 
the   direction   and    magnitude   of   the 
force  due  to  the  earth's  field,  and  ;/  m 
the   direction   and    magnitude   of  the 
force  due  to  the  controlling  magnet.     The  resultant  ;/  s  is 
^hen  the  direction  which  the  magnet  of  the  instrument  would 
assume.     Now  if  the  direction  of  the  earth's  field  change 
through  a  slight  angle  to  the  position  shown  in  (/;),  the  re- 
sultant is  then  the  line  n^  s^^  and  its  direction  is  at  an  angle 
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of  nearly  ISC'"  to  the  resultant  n  s.  If  the  controlling  mag- 
net had  not  been  used,  there  would  have  been  a  slight 
*'  drift,"  but  the  use  of  the  controlling  magnet  to  lessen  the 
effective  field  very  much  magnifies  the  effect  of  any  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  field. 

2468*  When  a  controlling  magnet  is  used^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  deflection  that  a  certain  known  current  will 
produce,  as  the  actual  value  ot  If  is  no  longer  known. 
Knowing  the  deflection  with  a  given  current,  other  currents 
may  be  measured,  as  the  galvanometer  is  still  governed  by 
the  same  law,  and  formula  448  may  be  changed  to  read 

C  =  Artaniw%        (450.) 

where  C=  current  in  amperes  and  iff  =  a  constant,  called 
t\x^  galvanometer  constant^  by  which  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  deflection  must  be  multiplied  to  get  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing.  This  process  of  finding  the  constant  of  a 
galvanometer  or  other  measuring  instrument  by  comparing 
it  with  a  known  standard  is  called  calitMratl<»n« 

The  formula  for  the  value  of /with  this  form  of  tangent 
galvanometer  is  the  same  as  before,  viz.',  /"=  /T  tan  fn%  but 
the  value  of  //  is  now  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  field //tf^  or 
mmus  (according  to  its  polarity}  the  intensity  of  the  field 
due  to  the  controlling  magnet.  After  having  found  the 
galvajiomeicr  constant^  this  value  of  H  may  be  calculated. 

2469.     The  following  examples  illustrate  the  applicatiot* 
of  the  formulas  of  the  tangent  galvanometer: 

Example. — What  will  be  the  force  in  dynes  exerted  on  a  unit 
magnet  jxjle  placed  at  the  center  of  a  coiled  conductor  of  three  turo^ 
bent  to  a  circle  of  13  cm.  radius,  by  a  current  of  2  C  G.  S.  units? 

Solution. — Use  formula  448,  f  = • 

Then,       /  = ^^.         =  — r-r—  =  8.141(1  dynes.    Ans. 

Example. — A  tangent  galvanometer  has  the  following  dimensiotui? 
Mean  diameter  of  coil,  7^  in. ;  number  turns  first  section,  8;  number 
turns  second  section.  1.    If  this  instrument  is  set  np  In  Boston,  and  a* 
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current  of  2  amperes*  is  sent  through  the  first  section  of  the  coil,  what 
will  be  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  in  degrees  ? 

Solution. — Use  formula  448,  /= . 

Diameter  of  coil  =  7J  in.  =20  cm. ;  turns  =  3 ;  amperes  =  2 ;  C.  G.  S. 
units  =  .2. 

n^x.      t         ^     2X8.U16X.2X3      3. 76092       o-taooo  ^        a      *         i 
Therefore,  /  =  -^ r^p^ — ^^  =  — ttt —  =  .376992  dyne  due  to  coiL 

Also,  from  formula  449,  /*=  -//X  tan  «**. 

Transposing,  tan  tfC  =  ■^.    H—  .170.    (Table  84.) 

Therefore,  tan  w'  =  ^   ^   =  2.2176. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  Natural  Tangents,  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  65"  46'  is  2.22164.  This  is  as  nearly  correct  as  the  deflection  could 
be  read  on  the  scale.  Ans.  65**  46',  nearly. 

S^TO*  ExAMPLB. — ^Another  galvanometer  is  constructed  exactly 
like  that  referred  to  in  Art.  2469,  but  with  a  controlling  magnet 
attached  to  increase  its  range.  The  two  galvanometers  are  connected 
together  by  wires,  so  that  the  second  section  of  the  coil  of  the  first 
galvanometer  (called  No.  1)  is  in  series  with  the  first  section  of  the 
galvanometer  with  the  controlling  magnet  (called  No.  2).  On  sending 
a  current  through  the  two  instruments,  the  deflection  of  No.  1  is  52"*, 
while  the  deflection  of  No.  2  is  but  38"*.  (ci)  What  current  is  passing 
through  the  galvanometers,  and  (b)  what  is  the  value  of  the  galvanom- 
eter constant  of  No.  2,  if  the  r~periment  is  made  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Solution.— <tf)  Consider  No.  1  only. 

From  formula  449,  /"=  HXasi  nC, 

As  H^  .194,  m""  =  52%  and  tan  m'*  =  1.28,  nearly, 

/=.194X  1.28  =  .24832. 

Also,  from  formula  448,  /  = ,  or  =  .24832;    hence, 

6.2832x^X1  _  ^24332.  .62832  A  =  .24832,  and  A  =  .3952  C.  G.  S.  units 
of  current. 

As  A  equals  C.  G.  S.  units,  this  result  must  be  multiplied  by  10  to 
give  practical  units  =  3.052  amperes.     Ans. 

{ff)  In  No.  S  the  current  is  8.952  amperes  and  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deflection  =  tan  88"*  =  .7813,  nearly  ;  substituting  in  formula 

*  Whenever  the  word  ampere  is  used  alone,  the  practical  unit 
(one-tenth  of  the  C.  G.  S.  unit)  is  understood.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit,  when 
used,  is  called  the  C*.  G.  S.  unit. 
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4AO,  C'=  A'tiin//!^  ;  C^  =  3.tt52,  and  tan /»*  =  .7813,  8.953  =  A'x.'TSl^ 

or'!y^j|  =  A'=ri.a'W.     Ans. 

Kkmakk. — This  value  of  A'is  only  good  for  the  first  section  of  the 
galvanomtrtcr  coil,  which  consists  of  three  turns.  If  the  value  of  //in 
formula  449t/=  //  tan  tn\  be  calculated  for  this  galvanometer,  then 
changes  niuy  be  made  in  the  number  of  turns  of  the  coil  used,  without 
rt^calculating  a  galvanometer  constant,  if  the  controlling  magnet  be 
unchanged. 

in  the  example  above  given,  the  value  ofyin  No.  2  is  obviously  three 
timet)  that  in  No.  1,  as  the  same  current  passes  through  three  times  the 
length  of  wire.     Therefore,  /  =  3  X  .24833  =  .74496,  and  tan  jw*  =  tan 

8«^  :^  .7813.  nearly.     As  — ^  =  7/,  then,  -^^^  =  H-  .9585. 

'  tan///'  *  •   .7813 

'i'hiti  value  of  //  represents  the  combined  value  of  the  field  due  to 

the  earth  and  that  due  to  the  controlling  magnet.     As  will  be  seen,  the 

intentsity  of  this  field  is  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  earth  alone;  so 

galvanometer  No.  2  may  be  used  to  measure  currents  of  about  five 

times  the  strength  that  No.  1  will  measure  under  the  same  conditions. 


BXAMPLBS   FOR    PRACTICE. 

247 1*  1.  A  coil  of  wire  is  wound  20  cm.  in  diameter  and  con* 
sists  of  5  turns.  Through  this  coil  a  current  of  12  amperes  is  passed. 
What  will  be  the  force  exerted  on  a  unit  magnet  pole  at  the  center  of 
the  coil  ?  Ans.  8.77  dynes. 

2.  Using  the  jjalvanometcr  (Art.  2469),  a  current  of  5  amp>eres  is 
pa^s<d  llutmgh  I  lie  second  st-rtion  of  the  coil,  {a)  What  will  be  the 
dcllt'ction  in  dr^ni-s  ?  (/')  What  would  be  the  deflection  if  the  instru- 
ment were  in  Washinj^ltMi  instead  of  Boston?  (r)  What  current  would 
a  (h-tleetion  of  1')  indieale,  usinj^  the  first  section  of  the  coil  and  taking 
the  nieasiirenieiit  in  ChicajL^o  ?  /  (rt)  61"  85',  nearly. 

Ans.  -j  {b)  hV  31'.  nearly. 

( {c)  1.01  amperes,  nearly. 

:'..  A  ^alvannnu'ter  with  a  coil  V2  in.  diameter  having  12  turns  of 
wire  K'^^  "  '^  tlelh«  lion  nt  j*^  when  a  certain  current  is  passed  through 
lli«-  in>truiii(iit  beiii^  set  up  in  Montreal.  What  is  the  value  of  this 
curreiU  in  amperes?  Ans.  .267  ampere. 

sim:  <;  ai.vanometer. 
2472.     Another  form   of  galvanometer,  shown  in  Fig. 

'.♦s.';,  employs  much  the  same  j)riiiciple  as  the  tangent  gal- 
vanometer, e\c:e[)L  thai  its  coil  6'  is  movable  about  a  verti- 
cal axis. 
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This  instrument  being  set  up  with  the  plane  of  its  coil  in 
the  earth's  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  pointer  (which,  as  in 
the  tangent  galvanometer,  is  usually  fixed  at  rightangles  to 
the  magnet)  at  zero,  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  by 
means  of  the  wires  IV,  which  deflects  the  magnet.  The  coil 
is  then  turned  in  the  same  di- 
rection that  the  magnet  is  de- 
flected, until  in  such  a  position 
that  the  magnet  comes  to  rest 
with  the  plane  of  the  coil  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the 
magnet.  This  point  is  usually 
determined  by  a  mark  on  a 
part  of  the  support  of  the  coil, 
which  must  be  made  to  register 
with  the  pointer  attached  to 
the  magnet.  The  angle  through 
which  the  coil  has  been  turned 
is  read  by  a  vernier  from  a  scale 
of  degrees  S  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  instrument,  and  tke 
sine  of  this  angle  multiplied  by 
the  proper  constant  gives   the  Fio.  sss. 

current  flowing  in  the  coil,  whence  the  name. 

2473.  The  theory  of  the  sine  galvanometer  may  be 
demonstrated  as  follows : 

In  Fig.  986,  NS  is  a  magnet  which  is  acted  on  by  the 
earth's  field  along  the  line  a  b,  the  direction  of  the  force  on 
the  N  pole  being  represented  by  the  line  Nc.  Another 
force  is  also  acting  on  the  magnet  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
A'S,  along  the  line  xy.  This  force  acts  on  the  TV  pole  in 
the  direction  represented  by  the  line  A'//.  As  the  forces 
*cUng  on  the  .9  pole  are  equal  to  those  acting  on  the  N  pole, 
wly  the  latter  need  be  considered. 

As  before,  call  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strength 
"f  the  earth's  field  H,  the  strength  of  the  force  acting  along 
the  line  xy^  ft*^  the  strength  of  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  p. 
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Let    I  ho   lisu^  -\'r  represent   the  amount  and  direction  of 
tho  force  H  f  due  :o  the  earth  s  field,  and  the  line  iVrfthe 
amount  and  direction  of  the  other  force;  then,  by  comple- 
ting   the    parallelogram   of 
^^  forces  (see  Art,  875)  the  re- 

sultant of  the   two,    N  c^  IS 
found. 

This  resultant  N  e  repre- 
sents the  direction  and 
amount  of  the  single  force 
that  would  deflect  the  mag- 
\  net  to  the  position  shown, 
where  it  makes  the  angle  ;;/° 
with  the  line  Nc^  which  is 
parallel  to  a  b. 

It  is  evident  that  the 
lengths  Nc  and  Nd  can  rep- 
resent H  and  /*,  respectively, 
since  they  have  been  assumed 
to  represent  those  amounts 
each  multiplied  by  the  constant  /.  Then,  as  A^^=r^•and 
X (/  ~  j\  f—  c  t\  From  Art.  754,  rule  2,  ^  t*  =  Nc  sin  ;/;°; 
hence,  as/*=  re*  and  //=  SVc, 


1 

\ 
\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 
> 

A 

IL 

*.<! 


Fig.  iw. 


y*  =  //  sin  w^ 


(451.) 


N(^TF. — This  prinoij>K'  may  also  Ix;  demonstrated  bv  the  use  of 
coiiplts,  as  in  \\\c  case  of  ilu'  laiigent  galvanometer,  ana  it  is  recom- 
nu-iulctl  that  the  sliidont  work  out  that  demonstration  himself. 


The  value  of  /"iiiav  bo  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
lor  the  tangent  galvanometer. 

If  a  magnet  be  used  Avhose  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  coil,  the  current  will  still  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle,  as 
the  axis  of  the  needle  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  coil,  but  the  value  of  y  will  no  longer  be  cor- 
rect if  calculated  from  formula  4-48,  as  the  force  acting  on 
the   magnet   poles   is   not    uniform    throughout    the    area 
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enclosed  by  the  coil,  but  is  greater  near  the  coil  than 
towards  the  center,  and  formula  448  gives  the  force  at  the 
center  only. 

The  sine  galvanometer  is  not  as  convenient  an  instru- 
ment to  use  as  the  tangent  galvanometer,  as  the  coil  must 
be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  correct  position  to  get  accurate 
results  instead  of  taking  the  reading  directly  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer,  but  it  is  more  accurate  than  ordinary 
forms  of  tangent  galvanometers. 


REFLBCTING  TANGENT  GALVANOMETER. 

2474*  If  the  needle  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  be  sus- 
pended by  a  fiber  of  raw  silk  or  other  similar  material  with- 
out twist,  and  if  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  small 
mirror  attached  to  the  needle  be  used  for  a  pointer,  very 
accurate  measurements  of  the  deflection  can  be  obtained. 

An  instrument  so  constructed  is  known  as  a  reflecting 
tangent  galvanometer.  It  is  usual  in  this  case  to  set 
up  a  suitably  divided  straight  scale  some  distance  from,  and 
parallel  to,  the  normal  (zero)  position  of  the  mirror.  The 
lamp  giving  the  light  is  located  behind  the  scale,  in  which 
is  a  small  slit  or  hole  through  which  the  necessarily  small 
beam  of  light  passes,  being  reflected  from  the  mirror  back 
to  the  scale. 

Since  the  reflected  beam  of  light  makes  the  same  angle 
with  the  mirror  that  the  original  beam  does,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  the  angle 
between  the  original  beam  and  the  reflected  beam  will  be 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  mirror.  Allow- 
ance for  this  fact,  also  for  the  fact  that  a  straight  scale  is 
used,  must  be  made  in  calculating  the  constant  of  a  reflect- 
ing tangent  galvanometer. 

It  is  usual  in  this  class  of  instruments  to  make  the  mag- 
net of  a  number  of  small  magnets,  made  from  short  bits  of 
steel  needles  or  pieces  of  watch-spring,  and  arranj^e  one- 
half  of  the  magnets  with  their  poles  opposing  the  remain- 
der, which  makes  the  magnet  astatic  ;  that  is,  the  earth's 
field  has  almost  no  directive  force  on  the  magnetic  system 
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of  the  instrument.  By  using  a  strong  controlling  magnet, 
the  instrument  is  made  almost  independent  of  the  earth's 
field,  and  thus  errors  or  drift  due  to  variations  in  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  magnetism  are  rendered  of 
little  effect. 

2475.  When  the  magnetic  system  and  mirror  are  thus 
constructed  and  suspended  by  a  long  fiber,  considerable 
difficulty  in  reading  may  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  needle  to  come  to  rest  after  being 
deflected.  This  is  corrected  by  dampfns:  the  moving 
parts  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  effected  by  sus- 
pending from  the  needle  a  small  fan  of  very  light  construc- 
tion, which,  bv  reason  of  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the 
blades  of  the  fan  as  it  moves,  causes  the  needle  to  swing 
more  slowly  and  come  to  rest  at  once. 

This  damping  effect  is  an  important  feature  of  most 
measuring  instruments.  Other  methods  than  that  given 
above  are  used,  one  of  which  is  to  enclose  the  moving  mag- 
netic needle  in  a  cavity  in  a  block  of  copper;  movement  of 
the  needle  then  sets  up  little  eddy  currents  in  the  copper 
block,  which  retard  the  movement  of  the  needle,  giving 
the  (IcsirtMl  dampinji^  effect. 

In  the  D'Arsonval  j^alvanometer,  described  in  the  follow- 
iiiv^  article,  the  dainpinjj^  of  the  moving  coil  is  effected  l»y 
wiiulini^  that  coil  on  a  l)obl)in  of  thin  copper  or  other  non- 
nia;^nelic  nielal.  The  movement  of  this  bobbin  with  the 
coil  throui^di  the  licKl  ^<'nerates  eddy  currents  in  the  bobbin 
itself,  which  currents  j)roduce  the  required  damping  effect. 


Tin:  D'ARSOXVAI.  (r ALVANOM£TKR. 

247i->.  Allot licr  elect romaj^netic  measuring  instrument 
wiiirli  is  (piiir  rxieiisively  used  is  the  D^Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer, which  derives  its  name  from   its  inventor,  a 

Fren<.  h  pliy^ii  isl.  lis  ])rincij)le  is  slightly  different  from 
nio^t  of  the  (;ih«-r  forms  of  ^galvanometers  in  that  the  mag- 
net is  large,  an^l  stationary,  and  the  coil  is  small  and  mova- 
l)i<-.  It  consists  of  a  lari::!-  ])ermanent  horseshoe  magnet, 
between    the    poles  of  which   is  suspended   a  coil  of  wire. 
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Current  is  led  to  the  coil  by  means  of  the  suspension,  and 
this  current  in  the  coil  causes  the  coil  to  rotate  about  its 
axis,  the  tendency  of  the  coil  bein^  to  place  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  This  tendency  is  opposed  by 
the  suspension,  which  may  be  a  spring  or  an  elastic  wire  or 
fiber.  A  pointer  may  be  attached  to  the  coil  to  indicate  its 
deflection,  though  usually  a  mirror  is  used,  a  reflected 
beam  of  light  from  which  forms  the  pointer,  as  in  the  re- 
flecting tangent  galvanometer.  In  many  forms  of  this 
instrument  a  soft  iron  core  is  supported  between  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  a  space  being  left  between  the  core  and  the 
magnet  in  which  the  coil  swings.  This  core  serves  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  the  coil  moves. 

By  suitably  shaping  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  field  in  various  parts  may  be  so  varied  that 
the  movement  of  the  beam  of  light  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  current  in  the  coil.  Fig.  987  represents  one 
form  of  the  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer. In  the  figure, 
PP  is  the  magnet;  C,  the 
movable  coil;  5,  5,  fine  plat- 
inum wire9,  which  suspend 
the  coil  C;  M,  the  mirror, 
and  /,  the  iron  core,  which 
is  supported  from  the  back 
in  the  center  of  the  coil  C. 
Connection  from  the  binding- 
posts  B,  B  to  the  coil  C  is 
made  through  the  platinum 
suspension  wires  S,  .9.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of 
this  instrument  is  the  fact 
that  external  fields,  such  as 
the  earth's  magnetism,  have 
little  effect  upon  it,  so  that 
it  requires  no  controlling  magnet  or  correction  for  the 
earth's  field,  and  may  be  used  near  dynamos  and  large 
masses  of  iron  iritbout  being  affected. 
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Many  of  the  commercial  forms  of  portable  instmmeDta 
arc  built  on  the  principle  of  this  galvanometer,  as  vUl  be 
described. 


RRPLBCTIKG  CALVANOMBTBK. 

2477.  It  is  often  desirable  to  use  an  instrument  for 
indicating  the  presence  of  very  small  currents  without 
necessarily  measuring  their  value.  For  this  purpose,  the 
reflecting  tangent  galvanometer  is  modified  by  making  the 
ciiils  of  considerably  less  diameter  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  magnet,  and  by  winding  the  coil  with  a  great 


■  as  to  make  a  very  strong  field  at  the 
with  ii  feeble  current.  The  magnetic 
atk-,  but  llii:  magnets  that  point  in  one 
:  i-njisidi-Tably  below  those  that  point  in 
•aoh  si'l  of  magnets  has  its  own  coil;  in 
^iiclie  system  m.iy  be  suspended  in  the 
,  carJi  cuil  is  wound  in  two  equal  parts, 
il,  a  very  small  space  is  left  between  the 
lull  llic  liber  which  suspends  the  system 
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This  form  of  instrument  is  known  as  a  reflectlns:  sal- 
vaiiometer.  Fig.  988  shows  one  form  of  this  instrument. 
with  lamp  and  scale. 

BALLISTIC  GALVANOMBTER. 

2478.  A  special  form  of  reflecting  galvanometer  known 
as  a  ballistic  salvanometer  is  used  for  measuring  tran- 
sient currents,  such  as  are  induced  in  a  conductor  if  a 
current  in  a  neighboring  conductor  be  started  or  stopped, 
or  if  a  magnet  be  moved  in  the  vicinity.  This  form  of  gal- 
vanometer has  its  magnetic  system  constructed  so  as  to  be 
of  considerable  weight,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  least 
possible  damping  effect.  If  a  momentary  current  pass 
through  the  coils  of  the  instrument,  the  impulse  given  to 
the  needle  does  not  cause  appreciable  movement  of  the  mag- 
netic system  until  after  the  current  has  ceased,  owing  to  the 
inertia  of  the  heavy  moving  parts,  which  results  in  a  slow 
swing  of  the  system  after  the  impulse  has  ceased;  the  max- 
imum angle  of  swing  may  be  read  by  watching  the  spot  of 
light,  reflected  from  the  mirror  attached  to  the  magnetic 
system,  move  across  a  suitably  divided  scale,  and  noting  the 
point  at  which  the  spot  of  light  ceases  to  move  and  begins 
to  swing  back.  The  quantity  of  electricity  (the  number  of 
coulombs)  that  pass  through  the  coils  of  the  instrument  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  one-half  the  arigle  of  deflection  of 
tlie  needle: 

e  =  ^sin^.  (452.) 

The  deflection  being  usually  small,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  regarded  as  directly  proportional  to  the  angle 
of  deflection.  As  the  use  of  the  mirror  and  ray  of  light  as  a 
pointer  merely  doubles  the  angle  of  deflection,  it  will  intro- 
duce no  serious  error  to  consider  the  quantity  of  electricity 
proportional  to  the  swing  of  the  spot  of  light  across  the 
scale,  and  formula  452  may  be  modified  to  read 

Q^Kd,  (453.) 

where  ^/==  deflection  in  scale  divisions. 
if.  B. 


I 
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that  is,  the  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  one  coulomb.  Now, 
if  the  number  of  lines  of  force  be  changed  by  the  same 
amount,  but  in  tu'o  seconds,  only  \  volt  will  be  generated 
in  the  secondary  coil,  and  only  \  ampere  will  flow  in  the 
secondary  circuit,  but  it  will  flow  for  two  seconds,  and  the 
quantity  of  electricity  will  be  the  same  xis  before. 

The  same  holds  true  if  the  rate  of  change  in  the  number 
of  lines  is  not  uniform,  which  is  usually  the  case. 

2481.     If  known  currents  be  sent  through  the  primary 
coil  P  P^,  the  magnetizing  force  H  may  be  readily  calculated. 
(See  formula  430.)     Any  change  in  this  magnetizing  cur- 
rent will  produce  a  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
in  the  iron  ring,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  swing  of  the 
galvanometer  needle,  and  the  amount  of  this  swing  will  in- 
dicate the  relative  amount  of  change  in  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  passing  through  the  secondary  coil.     For  calibra- 
ting the  ballistic  galvanometer  for  magnetic  measurements, 
it  is  usual  to  note  the  swing  when  a  known  number  of  lines 
of  force  is  made  to  cut  the  turns  of  a  coil  in  the  galvanom- 
eter circuit.      This   may  be  done  by  preparing  a  coil  of 
wire  wound  on  a  bobbin  of  considerable  size,  and  arranging 
it  l)etween  supports  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  through  180°; 
by  ])lacinj^   tlie  coil  willi  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  either  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  the  rotation  of  the  coil  will  cause 
its  sides  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's  field.     If  the 
value  of  tlie  component  be  known,  the  number  of  lines  en- 
closed  by  the  coil,  and,  therefore,  the  number  cut  by  its 
rotation,  can  be  calculated,  the  area  of  the  space  enclosed 
])y  the  coil  bcin.LC  known.     This  method,  known  as  the  earth 
coil  uuthod,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  components  of 
the  varth's  maj^^Kftism  vary  slightly  from  time  to  time. 

2  482.     Another  method  for  determining  the  magnetic 

properties  of  iron  is  shown  in  Fig.  991,  where  the  apparatus 
and  conne(^tions  are  indicated.  The  iron  to  be  tested  is  in 
tilt*  shap(;  of  a  flat  iron  ring  /,  upon  which  is  evenly  wound 
a  certain  known  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire,  the 
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terminals  being/  and/'.  This  is  called  the  primary  or  chief 
coil.  The  same  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire  are  wound 
on  a  wooden  or  other  non-magnetic  core,  with  the  terminals 
at  /  and  /'.  The  coil  C  is  called  the  calibrating  coil.  On 
the  iron  ring  /and  also  at  the  center  of  the  length  on  the 
coil  C  are  wound  induction-coils,  or  secondary  coils,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  turns  of  insulated  wire. 

As  the  dimensions  of  the  coil  C  and  the  current  passing 
through  the  coil  are  measurable,  the  exact  number  of  lines 
of  force  per  square  inch  designated  by  H  in  air,  wood,  or 
other  non-magnetic  medium,  may  readily  be  determined  by 
formula  430.    According  to  Art.  2478  and  formula  453, 


Fig.  991. 


the  setting  up  of  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force  in 
the  wooden  core  of  C  will  cause  the  needle  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  C  to  give  a  certain  kick.  By  varying  the 
make  and  break  currents,  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G^  may 
be  calibrated,  so  that  the  kick  of  the  galvanometer  G*  being 
given,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  coil  C\  or  in  any 
other  similar  coil,  may  be  determined. 

A  succession  of  currents  of  different  values  may  be  sent 
through  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  iron  ring  /,  thus  produ- 
cing therein  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force  B,  which 
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Dumber  is  indicated  bv  the  kick  of  the  needle  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer,  as  previously  noted.  These  results  may  l>e 
tabulated,  or  else  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  magnetization 
curve,  as  was  explained  in  Art.  2402* 

2483.  As  the  diagram  now  stands,  the  calibrating  coil 
is  out  of  circuit,  and  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  iron  ring  is 
being  energized  by  the  battery  />\  The  energizing  current 
is  regulated  by  the  adjustable  resistance  A*,  and  is  calculated 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  primary  circuit  or  measured  by 
the  galvanometer,  or  low  reading  ammeter,  G.  The  re- 
versing switch //is  used  to  start,  stop,  or  rev^erse  the  current 
in  the  primary  coil  P,  An  adjustable  resistance  R  is  also 
in  the  secondary,  for  varying  the  range  of  the  ballistic  gal- 
vanometer (i\  as  the  values  of  H  and  B  are  widely  different. 

In  order  to  calibrate  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G\  the 
reversing-switch  terminals  are  disconnected  from  the  coil  P 
by  means  of  the  double-throw  switch  Z7,  which  then  enables 
ccmnection  to  be  made  instead  to  the  terminals  /,  /'  of  the 
calibrating  coil  C, 

2  484.  Th(j  test  of  the  iron  may  be  made  in  a  variety 
of  ways.     Tiie  two  most  used  are  the  stcp-by-stcp  and  the 

rci'crsdl  nu'lliods. 

The  stcp-l>y-stcp  method  consists  of  suddenly  increas- 
ing or  (Ifcrcasing  I  he  niagiielizing  current  in  the  primary 
coil  by  ni<>ving  tin-  handle  of  the  rheostat  /?.  The  swing  of 
th<-  galvanometer  d'  at  each  step  indicates  the  amount  of 
change  in  the  lines  of  force  corresponding  to  a  change  in 
the  niaLcnetizini^^  force.  The  total  number  of  lines  at  any 
}>oint  may  hr.  determined  by  adding  together  the  previous 
c/itnii;'ts,  as  observed  by  ♦he  swing  of  the  galvanometer. 

2485.  The  rcvcrstii  method  is  to  reverse  the  current 
in  the  primary  by  throwing  the  reversing  switch //.  The 
lini'sof  fon  e  will  then  cliangc  from  a  certain  number  in  one 
direction  down  to  zero,  and  then  to  about  the  same  number 
in  the  oj)p()site  direction.  This  change  will  cause  a  swing 
of  the  galvanometer  C/',  and  one-half  this  swing  is  taken  to 
represent  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  circuit  due  to 
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the  magnetizing  force  that  has  been  reversed.  By  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  this  magnetizing  force  by  successive  steps, 
and  reversing  each  time,  the  curve  of  magnetization  may  be 
obtained. 

2486.  One  objection  to  the  step-by-step  method  is  that 
an  error  in  one  of  the  early  observations  will  be  included  in 
the  whole  series,  as  they  are  all  added  together;  but  with 
care  in  taking  the  readings,  this  need  not  occur.  With  the 
method  of  reversals,  however,  the  residual  magnetism  intro 
duces  an  error;  as,  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  reversed 
the  lines  of  force  will  not  also  be  entirely  reversed,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  as  many  lines  in  the  circuit  after  the  re- 
versal as  before,  with  the  same  magnetizing  force.  In  either 
case,  the  magnetizing  force  H  can  be  readily  calculated  from 
the  magnetizing  current,  and  the  total  induction  in  the 
sample  of  iron  may  be  determined  by  the  galvanometer 
swings.  By  this  means  the  value  of  B  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  magnetization  curve  of  the  particular  sample  of  iron 
under  test  may  be  plotted. 

Example. — 1.  Calibrate  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G\  shown  in 
Fig.  991,  for  resistance  of  rheostat -^  =0;  500  ohms;  1,000  ohms,  the 
following  information  being  given: 

Data, — The  upper  terminals  of  the  reversing  switch  //  were  dis- 
connected from  the  primary  coil  P  and  connected  to  the  calibrating 
coil  C  by  the  terminals  /,  /*,  so  that  the  current  from  the  battery  B 
passed  through  the  calibrating  coil  C,  the  primary  coil  /*  being  out  of 
circuit. 

The  elements  of  the  present  primary  circuit  have  resistances 
as  follows: 

Resistance  of  primary  calibrating  coil  C  =  3  ohms. 

Internal  resistance  of  battery  ^  =  1.2  ohms. 

Resistance  of  rheostat  R^  ten  steps  of  4  ohms  each  =  40  ohms. 

Resistance  of  balance  of  primary  circuit,  including  connections,  = 
LI  ohms. 

The  parts  of  the  secondary  circuit  have  the  following  resistances: 

Resistance  of  rheostat  R\  ten  steps  of  200  ohms  each  =  2,000  ohms 

Resistance  of  ballistic  galvanometer  G  =  500  ohms. 

Resistance  of  balance  of  secondary  circuit,  including  both  secondary 
ooils,  =  10  ohms. 

The  battery  B  has  6  cells,  each  furnishing  a  constant  £.  M.  P.  of 
19  volts. 
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The  secondary  coil  5  consists  of  120  turns  of  Na  22  insulated  wire 

The  calibrating  coil  C  is  wound  on  a  wooden  rod  80  inches  long  and 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  1,200  turns  of  No.  18  insulated 
wire,  wound  evenly  in  two  layers. 

The  secondary  calibrating  coil  C\  wound  at  the  center  of  the  length 
of  the  primary  calibrating  coil  C,  has  260  turns  of  No.  22  wire. 

The  ballistic  galvanometer  C  is  of  the  type  already  described  in 
Art.  2477,  with  a  scale  abcut  4  feet  long,  and  reads  from  zero  at  the 
center  to  225  at  each  end.  TA^  resistance  R  all  being  cut  out,  the 
galvanometer  G'  glides  the  scale  reading  ^8, 

Solution. — To  calibrate  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G  means  to 
ascertain  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  corresponding  to  one  line 
of  force  passing  through  the  secondary  coil  S, 

The  current  in  the  primary  calibrating  coil  C,  according  to  Ohm's 

law,  is 

^      E  6x1.9  11.4      ^_ 

^  =  je-^a^- 1.24- 1.1  =  -5T  =  ^-^^^'"P^"^ 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  cross-section  of  the 
wooden  core,  by  formula  430, 

„      3.192  Xrt-/       3.193x2.15x1.200      «- .  -  .     . 

H  = P = Mf,         —  =  274.6  per  square  inch. 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  wooden  core  N  =  H  X  area  =s. 
274.5  X  3.1416  r*  =  274.5  X  3.1416  =  862.4  total  lines  of  force  in  core. 

We  have  now  determined  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  that 
passed  through  the  secondary  coil  C  of  260  turns  when  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  (r'  moved  4S  scale  divisions.  If  there  was  only  one  turn 
in  the  secondary  coil  C  instead  of  260,  the  galvanometer  G'  would 

48 
have  moved  only  -.- -  =  .184G  of  a  scale  division.     If  only  one  line  of 

force  had  been  erected,  or  dissipated,  in  the  coil  C,  and  consequently 
C\  instead  of  &V2A  lines  of  force,  the  galvanometer  would  have  moved 

only  ^.77,-7,  or  .000214  of  a  scale  division.     But  the  secondary  coil  5  on 

the  iron  ring  /  has  120  turns.  Therefore,  when  R  =  0,  one  line  of 
force  passing  througli  the  coil  5"  will  throw  the  galvanometer  .000214 
division  X  120  =  .02.'5<)8  scale  division.     Ans. 

When  A*'=  5(X),  the  total  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  increased 
from  510  ohms  to  1,010  ohms,  and  the  current  would  be  proportionally 
decreased.  (See  Art.  2480.)  Consequently,  the  scale  reading  would 
be  decreased,  and  one  line  of  force  passing  through  the  secondary  coil 

510 

5  would  cause  a  deflection  of  .02508  X  irr-r^ =777;  =  .01297  scale  division. 

510  H-  500 

Ans. 

When   R  =  2,000,  the  scale   reading  per  line  of  force  =  .02568  X 

510 


510  +  2.000 


-^-.  .0()r)2  scale  division.     Ans. 
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Example. — 2,  (a)  From  the  dataand  information  following,  workout 
the  magnetomotive  force  H  in  the  primary  coil  of  the  iron  ring,  and 
the  resulting  density  of  lines  of  force  B,  using  the  step-by-step  method  : 
from  these  results  plot  a  magnetization  curve  on  cross-section  paper, 
showing  the  magnetic  qualities  or  susceptibility  of  the  iron,  {p)  What 
kind  of  iron  does  the  sample  seem  to  be  ? 

Data, — The  circuit  connections  are  exactly  shown  in  Fig.  991,  the 
calibrating  coil  of  the  previous  example  having  been  replaced  in  the 
primary  circuit  by  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  flat  iron  ring  /.  The 
dimensions  of  the  iron  ring  are:  5  inches  inside  diameter,  6 Heches 
outside  diameter,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  primary  coil  P  is  wound 
evenly  over  the  entire  ring  /,  and  consists  of  800  turns  of  No.  18 
insulated  wire,  affording  a  resistance  of  .8  ohm.  The  secondary  coil  is 
made  up  of  120  turns  of  No.  22  insulated  wire.  All  the  resistance  of 
the  rheostat  R\  2,000  ohms,  is  in  circuit. 

The  data  given  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  examples  are 
also  available. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  experiment  is  to  turn  in  the  whole 
resistance  of  rheostat  ^  of  40  ohms,  and  then  close  the  switch  H. 
Noting  the  swing,  the  spot  of  light  gradually  settles  down  to  zero. 
The  rheostat  hand  of  ^  is  suddenly  thrown  -back  to  the  second  contact. 
This  cuts  out  4  ohms  resistance,  which  allows  an  additional  amount  of 
current  to  flow  through  the  circuit.  The  addition  of  this  quantity  of 
current  sets  up  additional  lines  of  force,  and  the  additional  lines  of 
force  set  up  a  current  in  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G\  The  rheostat 
is  moved  around  the  successive  steps,  and  the  readings  noted  as 
follows: 


Resistances  of  R, 

Deflection  of 
Galvanometer  C^ 

Ohms. 

Divisions. 

40 

220.6 

86 

11.1 

82 

12.9 

28 

7.7 

24 

14.8 

20 

13.2 

16 

16.3 

12 

19.6 

8 

26.0 

4 

80.7 

0 

40.4 

Solution.— (tf)  The  calculations  should  be  made  in  tabular  form, 
^  the  nke  of  deeriMMk    The  following  calculations  will  have  to  be 
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made,  and  a  column  may  properly  be  assigned  for  the  result  of  each 
calculation: 

1.  The  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit. 

2.  The  current  in  the  primary  circuit. 

IJ.  The  magnetomotive  force  H  of  the  primary  coil  (per  inch  of 
length  of  core). 

4.  The  deflection  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G'  in  scale  divisions. 

5.  The  ccjrresponding  chani^e  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the 
iron  ring  /. 

G.     The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  iron  ring. 
7.     The  density  B  per  scjuare  inch  in  the  iron. 

Column  1  is  found  by  adding  the  resistances  of  the  elements  of  the 
primary  circuit,  the  several  values  of  the  adjustable  rheostat  A*  having 
been  given  in  the  example;  for  illustration,  the  first  quantity  equals 
.8+ 1.2  4- 1.1  4- -10  =  43.1  ohms.  The  rest  are  found  in  the  same 
manner. 


1. 

Kc.si.>>lanct' 

of 

>*riiuary 

Circuit. 


4:J.l 
:'>'j.  1 

I;*).-).  1 

:.n.i 

27.1 
2:1 1 

1<>.1 

1 5. 1 

11.1 

7.1 

:{.i 


Current 

in 
Primary 
Circuit. 


.2(>ir) 

.25MO 

.:i24s 

.-1207 
.-IIK}.-) 

.  7r).")() 

1.027 

i.duo 

)J.  ^577 


3. 
H 

Magnet<>-    ' 
motive 
Force  in  Pri 
mary  Coil. 

07.40 
41.20 

4r».oo 

51.84 
."ill.  50 
(19.78 
81.40 
100.8 

li:).2 

227. 1 
520.0 


4. 

5. 

C. 

Pi 

Deflect,  of 

Change  in 

Total 

B 

Lines 

of  Force  in 

Iron,  per 

Square  Inch. 

Galvanom- 

Number 

Number 

eter. 

of  Lines 

of  Lines 

Divisions. 

of  Force. 

of  Force. 

220.  G 

42,420 

42,420 

56,560 

11.1 

2,140 

44,560 

59.410 

12.0 

2,480 

47,040 

62.720 

i.  1 

1,480 

48.520 

64.690 

14.8 

2,850 

51,370 

68.490 

1:12 

2,540 

53,910 

71,880 

IG.a 

3,140 

57.050 

76,070 

ID.C 

3,770 

60,820 

81,090 

20.0 

5.000 

65,820 

87,760 

80.7 

5.900 

71.720 

95,630 

40.4 

7,770 

79,490 

1 

105,990 

Tlu*  rcadini^s  in  roluinii  2  are  found  by  dividing  the  total  elcctro- 
inotivi'  ft»rtr  of  ilu'  itlls.  11. 1  volts,  by  the  respective  resistances  given 
in  coluiiHi  1. 

Tlic  valiu's  of  Ilu-  maj^iu'lomotive  force  in  column  3  can  be  calcu- 

latid  from  forniula  43(>,  H  --  -  '  '  ^  . ,  where  the  number  of  turns/ 

soo,  and  the  (  urrrnt  a  --.  .2015.  .2<.)10.  .3248  ampere,  etc. ;  the  length  of 
r.K-  niagnciic  circuit  /  is  determined  from  the  dimensions  of  the  ring,  as 
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follows:  The  mean  diameter  of  the  i 


..  =  5^-3  = 


=  fij(inches.  Length 
/  =  5j  X  3.1410  =  18.00  inches. 

The  deflections  of  the  galvanometer,  cclumn  4,  are  given  in  the 
example. 

The  ckaage  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force,  lliat  is,  the  additional 
number  of  lines  of  force  due  to  the  increases  of  primary  current,  noted 
in  column  2,  when  the  resistance  uf  the  rheostat  R'  equais  2,000  ohms,  is 
fimnd  by  dividing  the  respective  deflections  by  .0053;  for  it  was 
shown  in  example  1,  in  the  last  answer,  that  when  R'  =  2,000  ohms, 
one  line  •I  force  causes  a  denection  of  .0053  scale  division ;  therefore, 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  iron  is  the  deflection  divided  by 
.0053. 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  force,  column  0,  corresponding  to  the 
respective  magnetic  forces  tabulated  in  column  3.  are  obtained  by 
adding  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  column  5  to  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  of  the  reading  immediately  preceding. 


1 
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Fio.  e9£. 
The  lines  of  lorce  per  square  inch  B,   in  column  7,  are  obtained 
I  ■  b;  dividins  tlw  total  number  of  lines  uf  force,  column  6,  by  the 
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cross-sec  lional  area  of  the  iron  ring.     This  area  is  evidently  f  in.  X 
1  in.  =  .75  square  inch. 

Note. — The  student  is  advised  to  perform  the  computations  enu- 
merated, to  better  comprehend  the  rules  and  principles  involved. 

These  values  of  the  magnetomotive  force  H  and  the  corresponding 
density  B  of  the  lines  in  the  iron  are  now  plotted  on  a  sheet  of  cross- 
section  paper,  and  the  points  so  obtained  connected  by  a  line  forming 
the  magnetization  curve  of  the  piece  of  iron  under  test.  This  curve 
is  shown  in  Fig.  992. 

Solution. — {h)  Wrought  iron.  This  is  learned  by  comparing  the 
magnetization  curve  obtained  with  the  magnetization  curves  given  in 
Fig.  952. 

2487.  The  galvanometers  thus  far  described  comprise 
the  principal  forms  of  galvanometers  in  use.  The  selection 
of  any  one  instrument  for  a  test  depends  upon  its  particular 
fitness  for  that  work.  All  galvanometers,  however,  arc 
merely  current  measurers,  or,  in  some  cases,  current  indi- 
cators only,  and  certain  features  of  their  use  and  certain 
apparatus  used  with  them  are  common  to  alL 
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2488.     If  a  resistance  be  connected  in  parallel  with  a 
galvanometer  through  which  a  current  is  flowing,  the  cur- 
rent will  divide  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  993,  inversely 
as  the  respective  resistances  of  the  circuits  ; 
^^^  and  the  galvanometer  is  said  to  be  shunted 

*'Hw>^V\/nJ^      by  the  resistance.     (See  Art.  2320.) 

The  drop  in  volts  in  each  branch  will  be 

.     ....        ,     the    same  ;    that   is,    C,  R^  =  €„  R„,    where 

^    ^  C.J  =  current  in  galvanometer,  C,  =  current 

Pig.  003.  in  shunt,  A^^^  =  resistance  of  galvanometer, 

R^  =  resistance  of  shunt.     The  total  current  C  =  C,  +  C^ 

The  fraction  of  the  total  current  that  passes  through  the 

galvanometer  is  found  by  the  formula 
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where  n  =  the  resistance  of  G  divided  by  the  resistance  of 

This  results  from  the  equations  C,  R^  =  Cg  Rg  and 
C  =€,-{-  Cg  siS  follows:  n  =-7/,  or  ;/  R,  =  R^. 

Therefore,  for  C,  R,  =  CgRg,  write  C,  R^  =  Cg ;/  R„,  or  C,  = 

Cg  11 ;  for  C  =  C,+  C^,,  write  C  =  C^, ;/  +  Cg,  or  C  =  (;/  +  1)^^- 

C 
Therefore,  Cg  =  — —7. 

Thus,  by  inserting  a  known  resistance  in  parallel  with  a 
galvanometer,  also  of  known  resistance,  the  total  current 
flowing  may  be  calculated  from  the  current  flowing  in  the 
galvanometer,  as  measured  by  it.  A  resistance  arranged 
for  such  use  with  a  galvanometer  is  known  as  a  g:alva-> 
nometer  stiunt. 

This  affords  a  convenient  means  of  increasing  the  range 
of  a  galvanometer,  as  by  inserting  the  proper  shunts,  cur- 
rents of  any  reasonable  multiple  of  the  normal  range  of  the 
galvanometer  may  be  measured. 

Galvanometers  are  often  furnished  by  the  makers  with 
shunts  of  ^,  -jV,  and  -y^-y  of  the  resistance  of  the  instrument, 
which  increase  the  range  of  the  instrument  10,  100,  or  1,000 
times.  Applying  formula  454,  we  obtain  for  the  three 
different  shunts  the  following  currents  : 

/c=-^  = ^ \ 

\   "^      ;/  +  1       U  +  1  =  10/* 

(c  =^^  = ^ ) 

\   ^      ;/  +  1       \yj  +  1  =  100/' 

/c=-^  = ^ ^ 

\   ^^      ;/  +  !       1)1)1) +  1  =  1,IK)0/* 

The  value  of  w  -f-  1  is,  therefore,  the  amount  by  which 
any  particular  shunt  will  multiply  the  range  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  is  called  the  multiplying:  poiver  of  that  shunt. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the  multiplying  powers  of  the 
shunts  are  obviously  10,  100,  and  1,000,  respectively. 
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2489.  To  find  the  necessary  shunt  resistance  to  make 
the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  any  desired  amount, 
divide  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  by  the  multiplying 
power    less  1;    as  the  multiplying  power  =  »+l,   then, 

(;/  +  l)-l  =  ^/.  ori?.  =  ^^. 

It  is  evident  that  introducing  the  shunt  into  the  circuit  in 
parallel  with  the  galvanometer  reduces  the  resistance  of 
that  part  of  the  circuit  (between  a  and  b^  Fig.  993).  In 
some  delicate  measurements  it  is  desirable  that  this  resist- 
'ance  be  not  altered,  and  galvanometer  shunts  are  some- 
times mounted  in  connection  with  a  second  resistance, 
known  as  a  compensatlngr  resistance,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit  in  scries  with  the  galvanometer  and  its 
shunt.  This  resistance  is  given  such  a  value  that  its  resist- 
ance, plus  the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
its  shunt  as  connected  in  parallel,  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  alone.  The  value  of  this  resistance  for 
any  particular  case  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
formulas  for  derived  circuits.     (See  Arts.  2320  to  2329«) 


EXAMPLES. 

2490*  1.  If  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  21  ohms  gives  a 
deflection  of  40  with  a  current  of  2  amperes,  what  will  be  the  resistance 
of  the  shunt  that  must  be  used  to  cause  IG  amperes  to  give  the  same 
deflection  ? 

Solution. — The  multiplying  iK)wer  uf  this  shunt  is  evidently  8; 
therefore.  8  =  //  -h  1  and  //  =  7.     A\,  =  21  and  V-  =  '^  ohms.     Ans. 

2.  What  must  be  the  value  oi  a  comprnsafhig  resistance  if  used 
with  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  in  the  above  example  ? 

Solution. — Let  R,j  —  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  =  21  ohms, 
and   Tv*.,  =:  the   resistance  of   the   shunt  =  3  ohms.     By  formula  412, 

their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  is,  then,  R  =  -pr^ — ^. 

hfj  +  A« 

21x3      63 
Substituting  the  values  of  R,j  and  /w.  A'  =  ^        ^  =  -^Y  =  2.625  ohms. 

As  the  compensating  resistance  plus  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  and  shunt  is  equal  to  the  galvanometer  resistance,  or 
Rc-{-R-^R,j,  substituting  the  values  gives  70^  +  2.625  =  21,  or  i?«  = 
21  -  2.025  =  18.375  ohms.     Ans. 

3.  What  is  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  if  a  shunt  of  10  ohms 
resistance  has  a  multiplying  power  of  8  ?  Ans.  70  ohms. 
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PRECISION   IN   MEASUREMENTS. 

2491  •  Mathematical  results  can  be  obtained  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  with  proper  attention,  but  any  measurements 
which  can  be  made  are  liable  to  error,  that  is,  it  can  not  be 
determined  that  the  measurement  is  absolutely  correct.  For 
example,  an  absolutely  rectangular  portion  of  the  top  of  a 
table  37.5  in.  long  and  20  in.  wide  has  a  surface  area  ot 
absolutely  750  square  inches,  no  more  and  no  less,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  lay  out  a  surface  on  a  table  or  any- 
where else  that  would  be  known  to  have  a  surface  area  of 
exactly  750  square  inches. 

Results  from  a  series  of  measurements  can  not  be  expected 
to  have  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  instruments 
with  which  such  measurements  are  made;  and,  conversely, 
it  is  unnecessary  labor  to  use  very  accurate  and  sensitive 
instruments  to  obtain  results  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  approximately. 

Again,  each  of  a  series  of  measurements  should  be  made 
with  a  degree  of  precision  corresponding  to  the  effect  each 
measurement  will  have  on  the  final  result.  For  example,  if 
it  be  desired  to  find  the  cubic  inches  of  iron  in  a  bar  about 
20  feet  long  and  about  f  inch  square,  by  measuring  its  length 
and  width  and  thickness,  it  would  be  absurd  to  carefully 
measure  thelength  to  eighths  of  an  inch  with  a  graduated 
scale,  and  then  to  estimate  the  width  and  thickness  by  using 
the  end  joint  of  the  thumb  as  an  inch  and  estimating  by  the 
eye  the  fraction  of  that  distance  that  would  equal  the  width 
or  thickness  of  the  bar. 

In  making  delicate  tests  that  require  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  subject  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  pre- 
cautions taken  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  any  source  of 
error;  the  reading  should  be  repeated  several  times,  and,  if 
possible,  repeated  with  different  methods  and  apparatus. 
Even  then  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  results  are  as 
nearly  accurate  as  the  apparatus  will  allow,  to  the  best  of 
one's  judgment. 

So,  in  making  measurements,  electrical  or  otherwise,  care 
jshould  be  taken  to  make  the  apparatus,  methods  of  using  it. 
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and  the  necessary  calculations  as  accurate  as  the  required 
degree  of  precision  of  the  final  result  requires.  At  the  same 
time  unnecessary  labor  in  making  one  part  of  the  work  pre- 
cise beyond  a  point  where  the  unavoidable  errors  in  another 
part  would  neutralize  such  precision  should  be  avoided. 

2492*  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  how  many 
significant  figures  to  retain  in  the  readings,  calculations,  and 
results  to  obtain  results  within  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments used.  By  slsnincant  figures  is  meant  the  number 
of  digits^  with  the  exception  of  the  zeros  used  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point. 

For  example,  204C7,  28.321,  and  .00010509  would  each 
have  five  significant  figures.  If  it  were  necessary  to  use  but 
four  significant  figures,  these  values  would  be  written  20470, 
2H.:j2,  or  .0001057;  that  is,  if  the  figure  dropped  be  5  or 
grrater,  the  next  figure  to  the  left  is  increased  1 ;  if  less  than 
5,  the  figure  to  the  left  is  unchanged.  Zeros  are  some- 
liinrs  significant  figures,  as  in  the  example,  25  X  4=100, 
which  has  three  significant  figures  in  the  answer,  100,  as  the 
rxainple  has  been  carried  out  far  enough  to  show  that  the 
value  of  units  and  tens  is  0  in  each  case.  In  the  previous 
rxain})le  where  four  significant  figures  are  required,  the  num- 
ber '20470  indicates  that  the  actual  value  of  the  last  figure  0 
is  known  to  be  within  5  units  either  way  from  0.  Whereas, 
it"  five  significant  figures  were  required,  20470  would  indicate 
that  the  last  number  was  known  to  be  within  .5  unit  either 
way  from  0. 

The  recjuirements  of  the  calculations  and  results  of  obser- 
vations in  tills  respect  are  as  follows: 

(^?)  It  any  one  (»f  the  measurements  can  not  be  deter- 
mined within  \'i^  four  significant  figures  retained  in  any 
reading,  calculation,  or  result  will  give  an  answer  correct 
within  the  limits  of  ])recision  of  the  measurements. 

(/»)  If  any  one  of  the  measurements  can  not  be  deter- 
mined Avithin  less  than  O.],'^,  but  can  be  within  Ij^,  five 
significant  figures  are  required,  and  (c)  if  not  within  O.OlJ^, 
but  within  0.1,^,  six  significant  figures  are  required. 
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The  degree  of  precision  of  the  various  instruments  used 
in  making  electrical  measurements  can  be  obtained  either 
from  careful  calibration  or  from  the  maker's  guarantee,  and 
results  obtained  from  such  instruments  may  be  calculated 
with  the  allowable  degree  of  accuracy  by  observing  the  re- 
quirements given. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

2493*  The  decomposition  of  liquids  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent affords  a  means  of  measuring  the  current  that  requires 
but  little  apparatus  and  gives  very  precise  results.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  for  determining  galvanometer  con- 
stants, as  it  is  not  usually  well  suited  for  the  measurement 
of  commercial  currents,  that  is,  currents  used  for  light- 
ing, power,  etc. 

The  following  constants  for  the  decomposition  of  water 
have  been  accurately  determined.  A  current  of  1  ampere 
flowing  for  1  second  will  decompose  .00009324  gram 
(.0014388  grain)  of  water.  The  gas  resulting  from  this  de- 
composition is  a  mixture  composed  of  .0000103G  gram  of 
hydrogen  and  .00008288  gram  of  oxygen;  so,  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  water  decomposed  by  a  current  in  a  given 
time,  either  by  measuring  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  water  or 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  either  or  both  gases  given  off, 
the  value  of  the  current  may  be  calculated.  The  latter 
method  is  called  the  volume  method.  Since  corrections  must 
be  made  for  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  in  determining  by 
their  volume  the  weight  of  the  gases  collected,  this  method 
involves  considerable  labor  and  time.  It  is  usually  simpler 
to  use  the  first  mentioned,  or  weight  method, 

24:94Lm  In  this  method  the  gases  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
If  they  were  allowed  to  pass  off  directly  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  considerable  water  vapor  would  pass  off  with 
them,  and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  water  would  not  be 
&  true  measure  of  the  current  flowing;  these   gases   are, 
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therefore,  made  to  pass  through  a  certain  apparatus  known 
as  a  desiccator,  which  consists  merely  of  a  glass  tube, 
loosely  filled  with  some  substance  which  will  absorb  the 
water  vapor  while  allowing  the  gases  to  escape  unchanged. 
The  whole  apparatus,  including  desiccator  and  water,  should 
be  weighed,  and  the  difference  between  the  weight  before 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  current  will  represent  the 
value  of  the  current. 

Fig.  094  shows  two  forms  of  apparatus  for  this  method  ol 
measuring  current.    The  tube 
'  T   contains    the    liquid    and 

the  (platinum)  electrodes, 
which  pass  through  a  cork 
'»  which  has  been  boiled  in  par- 
affin. The  tube  t  is  the  des- 
iccator, and  is  loosely  filled 
with  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphu- 
ric acid.  The  small  tube  in 
the  end  of  the  tube  t,  through 
which  the  gases  pass  off,  should 
'  be  closed  with  a  paraffined 
cork  c  previous  to  and  just  af- 
ter lilt  passage  of  the  current, 
to  prevent  the  acid  in  the  tube 
/  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
iir,  which  would  introduce  an 


■ult 


z  Kccond  form  of  appa- 
iljustrated  is  more  diffi- 
,o  make.  The  joints  at 
(1  s^  are  ground  to  fit, 
led  into  the  sides  of  the 


and  wires  to  the  electrodes  ;irc  sea 
tube  T. 

As  pure  water  has  an  extremely  high  resistance  (one  au- 
thority gives  7  megohms  per  cubic  centimeter),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  some  substance  to  iiicrease  its  conductivity. 
For  these  tests  sulphuric  acid  is  used;  a  small  proportion  of 
acid  is  sufficient. 
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2495*  To  measure  current  with  this  apparatus,  the 
tube  y  should  be  filled  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  tube  / 
with  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  cork  c  in 
place,  carefully  weigh  the  whole  apparatus.  Then  join  the 
terminals  of  the  apparatus  to  the  battery  from  which  the 
current  is  to  be  taken,  and  removing  the  cork  r,  note  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  final  connection  is  made  to  the  bat- 
tery. It  is  better  to  use  some  form  of  switch  for  closing  the 
circuit  after  all  connections  have  been  made.  After  allow- 
ing the  current  to  pass  until  sufficient  water  has  been 
decomposed,  break  the  circuit,  noting  again  the  exact 
instant  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  replace  the  cork  c  and 
reweigh  the  apparatus. 

To  find  the  strength  of  the  current  that  has  been  passing 
in  amperes: 

Let  w^  =  the  original  weight  of  apparatus; 

w^  =  the  weight  after  the  current  has  passed ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flows; 
C  =  strength  of  current  in  amperes. 
Then,  if  the  weights  are  taken  va  grams ^ 

^"^.00009324/-  l^^^-i 

If  the  weights  are  in  grains^ 

^  ■"  .0014388  /•  l^^O-) 

Rule. — To  determine  the  strength  of  a  air  rent  by  decom- 
position of  water ^  subtract  from  the  original  weight  of  the 
apparatus  its  weight  after  the  current  has  passed  through  ; 
divide  this  result^  expressed  in  grams  or  grains^  by  the  length 
of  time  the  current  was  passings  in  seconds^  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  grams  or  grains  of  water  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  1  ampere  in  1  second. 

Example. — ^The  original  weight  of  the  apparatus  was  980.5  grams  ; 
the  current  was  paaeed  through  for  38  minutes,  and  the  weight  was 
then  found  to  be  VtM  gnuns;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
tinperes? 
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Solution.— In  this  example,  Wi  hs  960l6  gmni ;  Wt  cs  vnit  gmns 
minutes  =  8,880  seconds  =  /•    Then,  by  formtila  4669 

^         980.5  —  979.6  .9  Anmm^    * 

It  will  now  be  readily  seen  that  if  a  galvanometer  be  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  apparatus  for  decomposing  the 
water,  and  the  deflection  noted,  its  galvanometer  constant 
may  be  easily  calculated. 

BXAM PI.BS  FOR  PttACTSCB. 

1.  If  the  loss  in  weight  of  appanttas  be  8L46S  grdns  after  a  conenl 
has  passed  through  for  40  minutes^  how  many  amperes  have  been 
passing?  Ans^  1.00185  amperoL 

8.  If  .756  ampere  is  passed  through  the  appsratns  for  1  hour,  what 
will  be  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus  («)  In  grama?  (i)  in  grains? 

Ans.   i(«)»W+- 
((i)  8L9168+. 

Note.— In  decomposing  water,  a  batterr  of  sofBcient  number  oC 
cells  to  give  about  8  volts  should  be  used.  Hie  cells  should  give 
a  constant  current. 

■ 

2496.    If  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  be 

used  instead  of  acidulated  water,  the  decomposition  of  the 
li(juid  by  the  current  will  cause  a  deposit  of  copper  on 
the  nepfative  plate.  The  weight  of  copper  deposited  in  a 
given  time  is  proportional  to  the  current  flowing,  and  1 
ampere  will  deposit  .000328G  gram  of  copper  in  1  second. 
Moderate  variations  in  the  proportions  of  copper  sulphate  in 
the  solution  or  the  temperature  do  not  affect  the  result 
ai)preciably.  The  above  figure  is  given  for  a  half  saturated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  [that  is,  about  1  part  (by  weight) 
of  copper  sulphate  to  5  parts  of  water]  at  a  temperature  o( 
73°  F.  A  reduction  of  temperature  to  54*  F.  would  not 
alter  the  figure  given  by  more  than  .03)^. 

In  making  measurements  of  the  amount  of  copper  depos- 
ited, electrodes  of  copper  should  be  used,  of  such  size  that 
there  shall  be  from  8  to  15  square  inches  of  surface  to  be 
deposited  upon  for  each  ampere  of  current. 

When  the  copper  is  deposited  from  the  copper  sulphate 
solution,  sulphuric  acid  is  set  free,  which  dissolves  a  pmrtioo 
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of  the  positive  plsite,  forming  copper  sulphate,  thus  keeping 
the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  in  solution  practically  con- 
stant. The  positive  plate  does  not  lose  in  weight  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  current  passing,  so  in  measurements  of 
this  description  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  negative  plate 
only  is  measured. 

2497.  Apparatus  prepared  according  to  the  following 
description  will  afford  a  means  of  measuring  the  current, 
which  requires  even  less  apparatus  than  the  weight  method 
of  water  decomposition,  but  the  precautions  therein  noted 
should  be  taken  to  insure  reliable  results. 

Troufi:li.-^The  vessel  or  trough  used  should  be  of  wood 
or  other  insulating  material,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
square  part  of  the  plates  to  hang  entirely  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

2498*  Plates. — It  would  be  best  to  use  three  plates, 
one  negative  or  ^ain  plate ^  suspended  between  two  positive 
or  loss  plates y  which  should  be  of  the  same  shape  and  mate- 
rial as  the  gain  plate,  but  somewhat  smaller  and  thicker. 
The  gain  plate  should  be  of  very  thin  copper,  so  that  its 
gain  in  weight  will  be  enough  to  make  considerable  differ- 
ence between  its  weights  before  and  after  the  test. 

The  plates  should  be  cut  approximately  square  and  the 
corners  clipped  off.  It  is  rather  better  to  make  them  circu- 
lar, but  this  form  is  often  not  as  convenient  to  prepare,  and 
is  not  at  all  necessary.  From  one  side  of  the  plate  a 
narrow  strip  should  be  left  projecting,  long  enough  to  bend 
into  a  hook  by  which  to  hang  the  plate  on  the  scales  or  in 
the  liquid. 

Three  pieces  of  heavy  bare  copper  wire  or  rod  should  be 
provided,  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  top  of  the  trough ; 
on  resting  these  on  the  edges  of  the  trough  a  short  distance 
apart,  the  electrodes  may  be  readily  hung  from  them  and 
the  necessary  connections  made  to  them  from  the  battery. 

The  positive  plates  should  be  rubbed  bright  on  both 
sides  with  fine  sandpaper.     The  negative  plate  should  bo 
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carefully  rubbed  smooth  and  bright  with  very  fine  sandpaper 
or  emery,  taking  great  care  not  to  touch  the  port  of  the 
bright  surface  that  will  be  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
with  the  bare  fingers  or  any  greasy  substance.  A  piece  of 
clean  paper  or  cloth  should  be  used  to  handle  the  plate  with. 
After  carefully  brightening  the  plate,  it  should  be  washed  and 
dried  carefully  several  times,  and  then  accurately  weighed. 
This  preparation  of  the  gain  plate  should  not  be  made 
until  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  ready,  as  a  long  expo- 
sure to  the  air  will  oxidize  the  bright  surface  of  the  copper. 

2499.  Liquid. — ^Make  the  liquid  by  dissolving  1  part 
(by  weight)  of  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  in  6  parts  (by 
weight)  of  water,  and  adding  about  1  per  cent,  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  (One  per  cent,  is  about  8  teaspoonfuls 
to  the  quart.)  This  excess  of  acid  serves  to  dissolve  such 
impurities  aa  may  exist  in  the  copper  sulphate. 

A  conducting  liquid  thus  prepared  for  electrolysis  or  for 
use  in  a  battery  is  known  as  an  eUcirpfyie.  (See  Art 
2238*)  Other  salts  of  metals  in  solution  besides  the  above 
may  be  used  as  the  electrolyte,  with  corresponding  metals 
as  electrodes. 


2500*    Battery    and    CoiinectioiMk— A  battery  of 
two  cells  in  series  will  be  sufficient  if  small  currents  are 

desired.     Cells  should  be  used  giving 
approximately  a  constant  current.    If 
'^  constant-current  batteries  are  not  avail- 
^is.  able,   use  three  or  four  cells  of  some 

[     ^Q     I'  )l   I  other  type,    and    insert    a    resistance 

vJU'  T  which  may  be  varied  to  keep  the  cur- 

rent constant.  The  various  forms  of 
cells  will  be  describe  later.  Connec- 
tions should  be  made  by  means  of 
insulated  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
vl'l'r^  095,  where  5  =  switch  for  making  and 
^'"^  ^  breaking    the    circuit ;     B  =  battery; 

^  =  resistance    for    keeping    the   current   constant;    G^ 
galvanometer;    7'==  trough  containing  plates  and  liquid; 
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IV^  JK,   iy=  copper  wires  across  top  of  trough  from  which 
plates  are  hung. 

2501*  After  preparing  the  solution  and  setting  up  the 
apparatus,  the  positive  plates  should  be  hung  in  place,  then 
the  negative  plate  should  be  prepared  and  weighed ;  as  soon 
as  possible  hang  the  negative  plate  in  place;  put  in  sufficient 
liquid  to  completely  cover  the  plates;  then,  close  the  switch, 
noting  the  exact  instant  when  the  circuit  is  made.  The  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  needle  should  be  noted  from 
time  to  time,  and  any  change  in  the  deflection  corrected  by 
changing  the  resistance  R.  After  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed,  open  the  switch,  again  noting  the  exact  time. 

As  soon  as  possible,  take  out  the  negative  plate,  wash  and 
dry  it  carefully  several  times,  and  accurately  weigh  it. 
Then,  find  the  amperes  that  have  been  flowing  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulas: 

Let  7v^  =  the  original  weight  of  gain  plate ; 

«/,  =  the  weight  after  the  current  has  passed; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flows; 
C  =  strength  of  current  in  amperes. 

Then,  if  the  weights  are  in  grams, 

^  -  .0003286  /•  v^^^-i 

If  the  weights  are  in  grains, 

C--  ^,  -  ^,  /450X 

^■". 005068/*        i^«>»-; 

Rule,— /«  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  current  by 
measurement  of  copper  deposited^  subtract  the  original  weight 
of  the  gain  plate^  in  grams^  from  the  weight  as  found  after 
the  experiment;  divide  this  result  by  the  length  of  time  the 
current  was  flawing  in  seconds  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
grams  of  copper  which  can  be  deposited  by  1  ampere  in  1  second. 

After  finding  the  current  which  has  been  passing,  the 
galvanometer  constant  can  be  found  from  formulas  448 
and  45(K 


L 
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Example. — ^The  negative  plate  b  a  sheet  of  copper  about  8}  ia. 
square  and  about  -^  in.  thick.  After  cleaning,  it  weiglis  89.89  gnuns. 
The  current  being  allowed  to  pass  for  75  minutes,  tlie  plate  weighs 
81.88  grams.  A  tangent  galvanometer  in  circuit  gave  a  deflection  of 
42%  (a)  How  many  amperes  were  passing,  and  (^)  what  was  the  gsl- 
vanometer  constant  ? 

SoLUTioN.^tf)  In  this  example,  fVi=:  29.68  grams;  fV|S  81.88  grams; 
/  =  75x60  =  4,500  seconds.    Then,  by  formula  457,  the  current 


C  = 


81.88  ~  29.62 
.0008286X4,500 


1.1564  amiperea,    Aub. 


(^)  Use  formula  450. 

Cs  AT  tan  Ml*. 
Tan42*  =  .9001 


Then, 


or. 


1.1564 
.9004 


rriTs  1.8848.    Ash* 


NoTB.— The  weight  of  copper  deposited  per  ampere  per  aecond  may 
be  taken  in  grains  (Troy)  instead  ot  grams,  and  tbe  renlt  worlced  ont 
in  the  same  way.    1  gram  =  15.488  grains  (Troy). 

ExAMPLB. — Change  the  weights  in  the  aboVe  iwnimple  to  grains  and 

work  out  the  results. 


MBASUREMBNT  OF  POTBNTIAI^ 

2502.  If  two  points  between  which  a  difference  of 
potential  exists  are  connected  together  by  a  conductor,  a 
current  will  flow  from  one  to  the  other,  its  value  depending 
on  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  points. 

If  this  conductor  be  the  coil  of  a  galTanometer,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  divisions  on  the  scale  maybe  marked  to 

read  volts    instead  of 
amperes. 

In  Fig.  996  a  current 

flows  from  the  battery 

B  through  the  resist- 

Q  ance   abed.    There 

^^o.m,  ^ill^    therefore,    be  a 

certain  fall  of  potential  along  a  b  c  d^  and  it  may  be  desired 

to  measure  the  difference  of  potential  between  h  and  r. 
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2503*  If  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  part  of  the  circuit  6  c  is  connected  to 
the  points  6  and  r,  the  current  flowing  from  ^  to  ^  will 
divide  at  6,  and  a  part  flow  through  the  galvanometer  G. 
The  whole  current  will  again  flow  from  c  to  d.  If  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  is  known,  the  current  flowing 
through  it,  as  measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  is 
also  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  6  and  r, 
but  this  difference  of  potential  is  not  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  galvanometer  was  connected. 

The  galvanometer  being  placed  in  parallel  with  a  part  of 
the  circuit  reduces  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuits,  and 
as  the  distribution  of  resistance  between  a  andrf  is  changed, 
the  distribution  of  the  fall  of  potential  will  also  be  changed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  measure  the  difference  of  potential 
between  b  and  ^^,  the  instrument  used  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  not  measurably  alter  the  conditions  of 
the  circuit.  If  the  galvanometer  G  in  Fig.  99C  have  a  very 
high  resistance  as  compared  with  6  c,  so  that  the  current 
passing  through  it  will  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  current  in  the  circuit,  the  conditions  will  not  be  altered 
sufficiently  to  introduce  any  serious  error. 

2504*  When  a  difference  of  potential  exists  between 
two  points  between  which  no  current  is  flowing,  as  a  battery 
with  no  external  circuit  made,  it  is  usually  the  case  that 
any  considerable  current  flowing  will  reduce  this  difference 
of  potential,  owing  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery 
or  other  generator  of  the  E.  M.  F. 

To  measure  this  difference  of  potential  again  requires  a 
galvanometer  of  such  resistance  that  a  very  small  current 
will  flow  through  it,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  the  cir- 
cuit shall  not  be  sensibly  changed;  so  that  commercial 
measuring  instruments  that  are  constructed  on  the  galva- 
nometer principle  are  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  Instruments  of  low  resistance,  so  arranged  that  a  con- 
siderable current  is  required  to  give  readable  deflections, 
usually  with  the  scales  so  marked  as  to  give  the  deflection 
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of  the  needle  the  proper  value  in  amperes  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  instrument.  These  are  called  am- 
l>ere-nietersi,  or  more  briefly  ammeters. 

2.  Instruments  of  high  resistance,  so  arranged  that  very 
small  currents  will  give  readable  deflections,  and  with  the 
scales  usually  so  marked  *as  to  give  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  the  proper  value  in  volts  of  the  difference  in  poten- 
tial between  the  points  to  which  the  instrument  is  connected. 
Such  instruments  are  called  voltmeters. 


2505.     Fig.  997  illustrates  a  method  of  measuring  dif- 
ferences of  potential,  in  which  the  principle  of  operation 


Tl'l«l«li|iHlt- 

B 


necessitates  that  no  cur- 
rent be  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer  G.  In 
the  figure,  abed  is  2^  r^' 
sistance  through  which  a 
current  is  flowing,  sup- 
plied by  the  battery  B,  It 
is  desired  to  measure  the 
difference  of  potential  be- 
i|,T||,||||||_J_  tween  ^  and  f.    5"  is  a  bat- 

FiG.  997.  tery  of  standard  cells,  the 

E.  M.  F.  of  which  is  known,  arranged  so  that  one  or  more 
of  the  cells  in  series  may  be  used. 

If  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  5  be  connected  to  the 
same  end  of  ^rthat  the  negative  pole  of  B  is  connected, 
and  the  positive  pole  of  ^S"  to  the  other  end  of  bc^  through 
the  galvanometer  6",  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  battery  5 
had  no  E.  M.  F.  of  its  own,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  /;  and  c  would  tend  to  drive  a  current  through  5 
from  b  to  r,  whicli  would  be  indicated  by  the  galvanometer. 
S  has  an  E.  M.  Y.^  however,  whicli,  from  the  way  it  is  con- 
nected, opposes  the  passage  of  such  a  current,  and  if  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  S  exactly  equals  the  drop  in  volts  between  b 
and  r,  no  current  will  flow  throui^h  S,  To  measure  the 
difference  of  potential  between  b  and  c,  it  only  remains  to 
adjust  the  number  of  cells  in  S  until  the  galvanometer  G 
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indicates  no  deflection;  then,  multiplying  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
each  cell  in  S  by  the  number  used  will  give  the  drop  in 
volts  between  6  and  r. 

As  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer,  it  may  be 
large  or  small,  of  high  or  low  resistance,  as  long  as  it  is 
sensitive  to  sraall  currents.  Consequently,  various  current 
strengths  and  differences  of  potential  may  with  this  method 
(called  the  zero  method)  be  measured  with  a  single  gal- 
vanometer. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  RESISTANCE. 

2506*  The  resistance  of  a  conducting  body  may  be 
measured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  the  fall  of  potential  method,  which  consists  of  passing 
a  current  through  the  unknown  resistance  and  measuring 

the  amperes    flowing    and lii.i.i.i.i. 

the  drop  m  volts  through     ^^  jf  *\  B       " 


^\:^. 


the  resistance.     The  resist- 
ance   is     calculated     from  ^v"  a  o  c      d 
Ohm's  law.    Fig.  998  shows             ■'^— WAA^yvAAA^rwv.^ 

the  arrangement  of  the  ap- 
paratus, a  ted  is  SL  resist- 
ance of  which  it  is  desired 


() 


VM 


to  know  the  resistance  6  c,  p^°-  •^ 

A  current  from  the  battery  B  flows  through  the  ammeter 
A  M  and  the  resistance.  The  drop  in  volts  from  ^  to  r  is 
measured  by  the  voltmeter  V  M. 

Example. — ^1.  If  the  current  flowing  from  a  to  d  he  2.2  amperes, 
and  the  drop  from  ^  to  r  be  0.25  volts,  what  is  the  resistance  of  the 
part  of  the  circuit  bcl 

Solution. — ^By  formula  410,  -^  =  -pr. 

J^=6.25.     C=:d.d.    ^  =  ^  =  2.841  ohms.    Ans. 

2.  If  the  current  be  found  to  be  21.25  amperes,  and  the  drop  in 
potential  4.6  volts,  what  is  the  resistance  ?  Ans.  .2165  ohm. 

2507*  This  method  of  measuring  resistance  is  often 
not  convenient^  and  many  times  impossible  to  use.     Another 
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metbod  it  to  comfUTC  ihc  unlfnowa  resistance  trithoneor 
more  knovci  rcsigtonccs  in  several  wnys.  It  may  be  done 
by  connec-tini;  a  known  and  the  unknftwn  rr^stance  in 
series,  and,  on  sending  a  cnimt  through  the  two,  measnr- 
llllllllllll  '"'  '^  iiop  ia  volts  acron 

it  1    esdi.  The  resistances  will  be 

directlf  proportional  to  the 
bU  of  potential,  and  tlw 
ennsnt  need  not  be  meas- 

__  In  Fig.  999,  ^  is  the  i»t- 

""■  ■*■  fT)  t^*  corrent  from  which 

flows  through  the  hnown  reststance  m  t  and  the  onknown 
resistance  h  c.     Vtdtmeten  V  M  sod  V^  M^  measure  the 
fall  of  potential  across  eadi.      The  same  voltmeter  might    { 
readily  be  used  for  both  readingaL  j 

ExAMPLK.—!.  If  ths  reditsBM  mi  Is  fcaowa  to  bs  S  ohma,  and  the 
drops  as  measured  by  VM  snd  VtMt  SM  UBvalts  hi  mi  and  &I3 
volts  in  i  e,  what  is  tha  realitaBoa  ^  irl 

Solution.— As  th«  whtspcss  an  Arsotlr  praporlfaaal  to  tbe  draf> 
Df  potential. 

4.«1 1  «.U  K  9 1  ^ 

BX«-ia_ "r**- 

*""■  4.25     ~'' 

ICxAMri.B.— 3.  If  the  drop  through  the  known  realatancs  Is6.9B  vdH 
nn>1  tlirouKh  the  unknown  2M,  what  la  tha  nnknown  resiBtance  If  the 
known  Uanolims?  Ana.  1.2IHohDU. 

2508.  Another  way  to  attain  the  same  result  would  be 
to  nmnoot  tho  known  and  the  unknown  resistance  in  parallel, 
ami  incnsuru  the  current  _ 

in  each.  The  currents 
wiMilii  1)0  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  resistances. 
In  Pig.  1000  the  current 
from  the  battery  £  di- 
vides at  a;  a  part  flowing 
through  the  known  resist- 
ance a  b  and  the  balance 
through     the     unknown 


=  9.8Bd 


Ana. 
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resistance  cd.     Ammeter  A  M  measures  the  current  \n  ab 
and  ammeter  A^  M^  measures  the  current  in  c  d. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ammeters  and  their  connecting 
wires  should  be  of  such  low  resistance  as  not  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  resistance  of  either  branch  of  the  circuit. 

Example. — If  ammeter  A  M  indicates  8.6  amperes  and  ammeter 
Ax  Ml  indicates  42  amperes,  what  is  the  resistance  ot  cd  it  ad  is  10.5 
ohms? 

Solution.— As  the  currents  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  resist- 
ances, 

42  :  8.6  ::  10.5  :  x; 

8.6X10.5      87.80 


or 


jr  = 


42 


42 


=  9  ohms.     Ans. 


^l|lfi|l|^ 


2509.  In  Fig.  1000  the  drop  along  c  d  must  be  the  same 
as  that  along  a  b  (neglecting  the  ammeter  resistances).  If 
any  point  inc  dh^  selected,  a  point  in  ^  ^  can  be  found  that 
will  have  the  same  difference  of  potential  between  it  and  x 
that  the  point  in  c  d  has. 

If  a  galvanometer  is  connected  across  from  the  point  in  cd 
to  the  point  in  a  b^  no  current  will  flow  through  it,  as  there 
is  no  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  points.  Fig.  1001  rep- 
resents this  condition. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  resistance 
from  a  to  n  must  be  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  resistance 
«  b  that  the  resistance  from  c  to 
w  is  of  ^  ^,  in  order  that  the  drop 
'^an  shall  be  the  same  as  in  c  in. 
If  the  point  n  be  moved  to  any 
point  in  a  b^  the  point  m  must  be 

correspondingly  moved  on  c  d^  in  order  that  there  may 
ke  no  current  flowing  though  G^  and  that  the  proportion 
^n  I  a  b  II  c  m  :  c  d may  still  hold  good. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  same  proportion  holds  good  for 
*iand  m  d  \  i.  ^.^  n  b  :  a  b  w  in  d  \  c  d. 
Prom  the  above  proportions, 
^n  \  c  mwab  \  c  dy  and  n  b  \  in  d  \\  a  b  \  c  d. 
Therefor^  an  x  c  mwn  b  \  md. 
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That  IS,  the  resistance  of  a  n  is  to  the  resistance  of  r  w  as 
the  resistance  of  ;/  /'  is  to  the  resistance  of  ///  d. 

From  this  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  if  ^i  ;/,  c  ;//,  and;«rf 
he  known,  the  resistance  of  ;/  b  may  be  readily  calculated. 

This  atlords  a  ready  means  for  measuring  resistance, 
which,  as  will  be  shown,  is  very  flexible  and  universally 
applicable. 

25  lO.  In  Fij;.  1002,  3/,  iV,  and  /'are  three  known  resist- 
ant es,  which  may  be  varied  by  known  amounts.  An  un- 
known resistance  A' is  connected  to  c  and  ^,  completing  the 


■H+l ' 

B 

FlO.  1002. 

branch  (r  c  h  of  tlic  circuit  from  a  to  b.     Through  this  circuit 

a  rmrciit  Jlows   from  the  battery  />.     Any  one  of  the  three 

roi^taiucs  J/,  X^  and  P  may  be   adjusted   until  the  gaha- 

nonu'lcr  (i  indicalrs  that  the   points  rand  d  are  at  the  same 

potential;   tli<-n,  from  the   proportion  given  in  Art.  2509j 

J/  :  SwX  :  I\ 

It  is  i.bvions  tliat  if  ^f  be  equal  to  ^V,  ^Vwill be  equal  tor, 

wiiilf  if  \  be  :i   very  hiii^h  or  very  low  resistance  it  maybe 

nir.i^nrtil  ((iiuilly  VsvW  by  i:hanging  the  ratio  oiMtoN,     I^ 

any  i  asr, 

^f 


.Vr-.'Ax  P. 


(459.) 


This  mrtln»(l  of  mra^nrin^  resistance  is  known  as  tb^ 
WHicatstonc  bridi^t^  method,  and  the  instrument  used  i^ 
callrd  a  Whcatstoiic  bridge,  or,  more  commonly,  ^ 
bridii^c. 
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In  practice,  the  arms  M,  N,  and  P  of  the  bridge  are  made 
ap  of  a  number  of  carefully  prepared  resistance  coils,  ac- 
curately adjusted  to  different  resistances,  fixed  in  a  box,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  arranged  blocks  of  brass,  which  form  the 
terminals  of  the  coils.  The  brass  blocks  are  so  situated  that 
by  inserting  a  metallic  plug  between  any  two  of  them  the 
corresponding  resistance  coil  is  cut  out,  or  short-circuittd ; 
that  is,  the  current  passes  from  block  to  block  through  the 
plug  instead  of  going  through  the  coil,  as  this  path  offers 
practically  no  resistance  to  the  current.  In  this  way  the 
resistance  of  the  arms  of  the  bridge  is  changed. 

Fig.  1003  shows  a  section  of  a  box  of  coils  showing  the 
brass  blocks  and  the  method  of  cutting  out  the  coils,  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  ft  and  g  are  the  brass  blocks,  to  which  are  connected  the 

W    »    ^  S   i   3   i     V 

Pia.  loos. 

coils  1,  3,  S,  4,  S,  and  6.     The  brass  plug  P  is  made  to  fit 
tightly  between  the  blocks. 

The  current  from  the  battery  is  not  allowed  to  flow  con- 
tinuously through  the  resistance  coils,  which  might  introduce 
errors  owing  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  current,  but  the 
battery  circuit  and  galvanometer  circuit  are  each  provided 
with  a  key.     On  pressing  the  battery  circuit  key,  the  current 
passes  through  the  bridge,  and  on  then  pressing  the  galva- 
nometer key,  it  is  seen,  from  the  motion  or  lack  of  motion 
of  the  needle,  i£  the  proportion  of  resistance  is  correct.     It 
■susualto  make  the  arms.^/'and  ^of  comparatively  few 
wils,  with  ratios  of  10;  for  example,  1,  10,  100,   and   1,000 
"fcins.     By  cutting  out,  for  instance,  all  but  the  1-ohmcoiI 
""one  arm,  and  leaving  all  the  coils  in  the  other,  the  ratio 
<^J/toA^isl,linol,  or  1  to  1,1]1,  as  the  case  may  be;  so 
»ut  an  iastnimeDt  thus  arranged  would  measure  resistances 
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varying  from  1,111    times  the  largest  value  of  Pto  f^Yi  ^ 
the  smallest  value  of  P. 

For  bridge  measurements  requiring  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy,  it  is  best  to  use  a  sensitive  reflecting  galva- 
nometer, which  will  respond  to  very  slight  differences  in 
potential  between  r  and  J  (in  Fig.  1002). 


251 1  •     In  Fig.  1(H)4  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  a  bridge 
in  which  //  c/  corresponds  to  arm  J/  (in  Fig.  1002),  £  Fto 


B /     :      ^  g<l      c?e       g;» 


FIO.  1004. 


arm  -\*,  .  /  /'  C  P  \k\  arm  P.  and  .r  to  the  unknown  resistance. 
A'.  A  an*  t'lc  koy<  t\»r  cl-^sirii:^  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
vi!\-nii>.  ii'siKTiivoly.  Tiio  number  against  each  coil  rep- 
rr>r:i:^  the  ro>is:a:uo  or  t'.uu  coil.  It  will  be  seen  that  with 
\\w  ri'>i>ianccs  i:i  ./  />'  c'  /\  a  irroat  number  of  combinations 
iM'i  :k"  mavic  \v:::i  siiitaMo  cutting  in  or  cutting  out  of  coils 
!>v  mcai-s  i^f  i!u'  nliii^s,  a^  ;it  </,  /»,  r,  </,  etc. 

i"\  wr:  }'      1.     Ii  \\\  \\w  tii^ure.  as  shown,  the  galvanometer  shoe's 
IS'  .!i  'w.\\y\  o-i  p:\  s>ir'.i;  I'lo  keys  A'  A",  what  is  the  resistance  of -**  • 

>   :  ;  n  -N  —\-\  a:  :n  .i/v'/  u'Uho  lOn^hm  coil  is  in  circuit,  theothers 
.IT   -'i- ■•:-v  ;•■- .::;.>1    '.'V    liio   pluj^s  /',  y,  and  //.     In  arm  A'''(£'/0* 
l.f""i-.>:.:v.  I   ■!'.  !>  i".  ri-..-.;i:.  v.w  rrsi  Ikuhj^  short-circuited  by  the  pl"^ 
/;.    .  .V.  I  r.     Ii  .;••:-.  .'  ,   ;  .V  i'  />>  iho  l.iXX).  100.  50.  one  20.  10,  one  3, 
.!.  !  o:u-  1  «>;v'.i  r  ■.'<  arc  \\\  v  iroiiit.  the  rest  being  short-circuited  by  ^^ 
T'!.;l:^  '.  :.        ■;.   •.  .;i:  1  .'.     T:ie  resistances  are,  therefore, 

j>  :^  i.o,Mt  ...  inn  ..  :,n  _  •:•»  -  10  -+-  2  +  1  =  1,183  ohms; 
and  by  formula  45i),  -^'-"  Y  ^  '*'''  ""^  ll^^  1.183=  11.83  ohms.  ^^ 
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Example. — 2.  What  plugs  would  have  to  be  inserted  in  P  to  meas- 
ure a  resistance  of  21.7  ohms  in  .r,  if  the  1-ohm  coil  only  be  used  in  M 
and  the  IQ-ohm  coil  only  be  used  in  A"? 

Ans.     //,  h,  L\  e,/,  g,  //,  /,  ///,  or  a,  b,  d,  e,f,  ^^  //,  /•,  ///. 

25 12.  The  resistance  of  the  coils  is  usually  stamped  on 
the  top  of  the  box,  that  for  each  individual  coil  being 
marked  beside  the  space  between  the  brass  blocks  to  which 
the  coil  is  attached,  so  that,  after  having  made  the  necessary 
adjustments,  it  is  easy  to  read  off  the  resistance  in  either 
arm  of  the  bridge  by  adding  the  figures  opposite  the  spaces 
unfilled  by  plugs. 

The  coils  themselves  are  wound  on  spools  of  insulating 
material,  and  in  reliable  instruments  are  carefully  stand- 
ardized. In  order  that  the  current  flowing  through  a  re- 
sistance coil  of  a  considerable  number  of  turns  should  not 
create  a  magnetic  field  which  might  affect  the  galvanometer, 
the  coils  are  wound  non-inductively ;  that  is,  for  each  turn 
around  the  spool  in  one  direction  is  wound  a  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  magnetic  effects  are  neutral- 
ized. In  working  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer  this  precau- 
tion is  very  necessary.  The  usual  method  of  winding  the 
spool  is  to  measure  off  the  length  of  wire  required  and  fold 
it  in  the  middle ;  then,  starting  at  this  fold,  the  two  parts  of 
the  wire  are  wound  on  as  one  wire.  A  current  circulating 
in  a  spool  so  wound  will  pass  through  one  half  the  wire  in 
one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the  reverse ;  so  the  mag- 
netic effects,  as  well  as  the  self-induction,  are  rendered 
practically  zero. 

In  making  resistance  measurements  with  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  cither  the  current  flowing 
or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  source  of  current;  so  almost  any 
source  of  a  steady  current  of  low  E.  M.  F.  is  suitable  for 
bridge  work.  It  is  customary  to  use  two  or  three  cells  of 
battery,  except  for  measuring  high  resistances,  when  more 
cells,  up  to  30  or  40,  should  be  used. 

2513*  For  measuring  low  resistances,  a  modification 
of  the  Wheatstone    bridge,  known    as  the  slide  ivire    or 

# 

bridge,  is  used.     A  diagram  of  this  bridge  is  shown 
U,  /;.    III.— 28 
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in  Fig.  1005.  A  wire  aioi  uniform  cross-section  is  stretched 
between  the  heavy  copper  blocks  c  and  d,  /?  is  a  known  and 
X  an  unknown  resistance,  both  of  which  are  connected  at 
one  end  to  the  heavy  copp)er  block  r,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
blocks  r  and  ^,  respectively.  The  galvanometer  is  connected 
between  the  block  e  and  a  contact  piece  ;/,  sliding  on  the  wire 
a  b.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  form  of  the  Wheatstone 


^•l^■ 


ffWWWVS 


awwfl 
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bridge  where  the  arms  M  and  N  are  replaced  by  R  and  a  w, 
and  the  adjustable  resistance  by  n  b.  From  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,. 

R  :  X  :i  a  n  :  n  b\ 


or, 


an 


The  copper  blocks  r,  r,  and  dsixe  made  heavy,  so  that  they 

will  introduce  no  appreciable  resistance  into  either  arm  of 

the  bridge.     As  the  wire  rt:  ^  is  of  uniform  cross-section,  its 

absolute  resistance  need  not  be  known ;  as  the  resistance  of 

the  two  parts  a  n  and  ;/  b  will  be  directly  proportional  to 

their  lengths,  the  formula 

;/  b 


X=Rx 


an 


will  hold  good  if  a  n  and  ;/  b  represent  length  instead  of 
resistance.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  know  the  actual 
len<^ths  of  a  n  and  ;/  b\  their  ratio  is  sufficient.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  to  make  the  length  of  the  wire  a  b  one 
meter  in  this  form  of  slide-wire  bridge;  whence  the  name 
juctcr  bridi^e.  The  slider  ;/  is  usually  arranged  so  that  one 
end  slides  alonjjf  a  seale  the  length  of  the  wire,  divided  into 
any  ronvenient  number  of  divisions;  in  the  case  of  a  meter 
bridge,  into  millimeters;  so  that  the  lengths  a  n  and  nl 
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may  be  read  directly  from  the  scale.  The  known  resistance 
R  is  not  usually  made  adjustable;  instead  standard  coils  are 
used,  the  usual  sizes  being  0.1, 1,  and  10  ohms,  the  particular 
coil  used  being  selected  according  to  the  resistance  X,  This 
makes  the  construction  of  the  bridge  much  cheaper  than  the 
ordinary  form,  and  as  standard  resistance  coils  of  great 
accuracy  may  be  purchased  already  prepared,  the  bridge 
may  be  cheaply  and  easily  constructed. 

2514.  These  standard  resistance  coils  are  usually  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  lOOG.  The  resistance  coil  itself  is 
enclosed  in  a  brass  shell,  and 
the  whole  filled  with  paraffin. 
The  two  projecting  wires  are 
of  heavy  copper,  and  serve  as 
terminals.  In  order  to  insure 
good  contact,  when  great  ac- 
curacy of  measurement  is  re- 
quired, the  terminals  of  the 
copper  bars  r,  ^',  and  d^  where 
the  resistances  R  and  X  are 
attached,  are  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  mercury  cups,  in- 
stead of  binding-posts,  so  that  li  Pio.  ioob. 
in  connecting  the  standard  resistance  coil  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hang  the  ends  of  the  terminals  in  the  mercury  cups. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  wire  of  the  slide-wire 
bridge  be  stretched  out  straight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1005. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  way  to  make  such  a  bridge,  but 
they  are  often  built  with  the  wire  wrapped  around  an  insu- 
lating cylinder,  or  stretched  around  the  edge  of  a  support, 
which  may  be  circular  or  square,  or  of  other  shape;  the 
main  point  being  to  support  a  length  of  wire  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  any  point  on  the  wire  and  one 
end  to  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  may  be  determined. 

2515.  The  slide-wire  bridge  is  more  especially  suited, 
as  stated,  to  the  measurement  of  low  resistances,  such  as 
determining  the  specific  resistance  of  metals,  etc.  The 
•pecifilc   rc»l«tnncc>   of   a   conducting   substance    is    the 
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resistance  of  unit  length  of  unit  cross-section  of  that  sub- 
stance ;  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  metal  1  centi- 
meter long,  whose  area  of  cross-section  is  1  square  centimeter, 
is  its  s|>ecific  resistance.  Expressed  in  ohms,  the  specific 
resistance  of  flint  glass  is  16,700,000,000,000,000,000,  and 
that  of  annealed  silver  is  .000001500,  their  ratio  being  about 
1  :  11,(K>0, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000.  To  prevent  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  zeros  in  writing  these  and  similar  values, 
prefixes  have  been  adopted  to  express  multiples  or  submul- 
tiples  of  a  unit,  as  per  the  following  list: 

MULTIPLES. 


Prefix. 

Amount  of  Multiplication. 

Expressed  in  Words. 

Expressed  in  Figures. 

deka 

ten  times 

10 

10 

hecto 

one  hundred  times 

100 

10" 

kilo 

one  thousand  times 

1,000 

10' 

mega 

one  million  times 

1,000,000 

10* 

bega 

one  billion  times 

1,000,000,000 

10* 

trega 

one  trillion  times 

1,000,000,000,000 

10" 

quep:a    one  quadrillion  times 

1,000,000,000,000,000 

1(V* 

SUBMULTIPLES. 


Prefix. 


drcM 

cx-nli 

inilli 

micro 

bi(T<) 

trier' ) 


Amount  of  Division, 
h^xprcssed  in  Words. 

one-tenth 


onc-hiindredth 

one-thousandth 

one-millionth 

one-billionth 

one-trillionth 


Expressed  in  Figures. 


1  -T-  10 

1  -^100 

1  -^  1,000 

1  ~  1,000,000 

1  -f-  1,000,000,000 

1  -^  1,000,000,000,000 


10" 
10"* 
10" 
10- 
10- 


Usin^-  these  ])refixes,  the  specific  resistance  of  *  flint  glasi=^ 
would  be  said  to  be  1  <s Too  (jue^rohms  (16,700  X  1,000,000,^ 
()0(),()(M),ooo  :=  10, : on, (MM), 000, 000, 000, 000  ohms)  and  that  c^^ 
annealed  silver  l.TxMi  microhms,  since 

1 .  r>(  )0 

----  -  .000001600  ohm. 


1,000,000 
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In  Art.  2301   the  resistance  of  various  metals  for  1  inch 

of  length  and  1  square  inch  in  area  has  been  given.     These 

values  may  be  reduced  to  specific  resistance  by  performing 

the  necessary  calculations.     The  specific  resistances  of  some 

of  the  substances  commonly  termed  insulators  are  given  in 

Table  85. 

TABLE   85. 


Substance. 

Specific  Resistance. 

Mica 

84  tregohms 
449  tregohms 
28  quegohms 
34  quegohms 
540  quegohms 
16,700  quegohms 
1  tregohm 
350  begohms 

Gutta-percha 

Hard  rubber 

Paraffin 

Porcelain    

Flint  fiflass 

Olive  oil 

Lard  oil 

Table  86  gives  the  specific  resistance  of  some  of  the  more 
common  solutions  used  as  electrolytes. 

TABLE   86. 

Specific  resistance  of  various  electrolytes  in  ohms  at  60°  F. 


Liquid. 


Copper  sulphate 
Saturated  solution 
Zinc  sulphate 
Saturated  solution 
Zinc  sulphate 
Common  salt 
Sal  ammoniac 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 


i 


1.205 


1.440 


Solution 
giving 
least 
resist- 
ance. 


Specific 
Resistance. 


29 .  30 

33.60 

r28.22 
4.70 
2.50 

\  11.30 
1.38 
1.29 
1.32 
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TEMPERATURE  COEFFICIENT. 
2516*  The  resistance  of  any  conducting  body  changes 
with  changes  in  the  temperature.  In  the  case  of  electro- 
lytes, non-metallic  substances  (insulators  and  carbon),  an 
increase  in  temperature  decreases  the  resistance,  while  in 
the  metals  and  their  alloys  an  increase  of  temperature 
increases  the  resistance.  The  percentage  of  change  of  re- 
sistance with  unit  change  of  temperature  is  known  as  the 


Thus,  a  piece  of  copper  wire  which  is  known  to  have  a 
resistance  of  10  ohms  at  a  temperature  of  32'  F.  is  found 
to  have  a  resistance  of  11.11  ohms  at  S'i''  F.  These  changes 
in  resistance,  due  to  variations  of  temperature,  become 
quite  important  in  practical  work,  and  allowance  must  gen- 
erally be  made,  in  all  calculations  involving  conductors  sub- 
ject to  changes  of  temperature,  for  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  their  resistance. 

2517.  The  formulas  representing  the  effects  of  the 
increase  of  temperature  upon  the  conductivity  of  a  sub- 
stance may  be  written  as  follows: 

Assume  r^  =  original  rc-^istance; 

r,  =  resistance  after  rise  of  temperature; 

a  =  temperature  coefficient  for  each  degree  Cen- 

tijj:rade; 
b  =  temperature  coefficient  for  each  degree  Fah- 
renheit ; 
^'  =  dei^^rees    Centigrade    rise    of    temperature 

(See  Table  SS.j 

f    =  dei^^rees  Fahrenheit  rise  of  temperature. 
Then,  ;-,  =  r,  (1  -f-  c/  C).  (460.) 

cv.d  ;-,:=;-,  (l-f /;/-).  (461.) 

The  values  of  c/  and  /'  mav  be  found  in  Table  87- 

2518.  The    t"iinulas    fur   the   decrease   of    resistance 

■.vi!.i.  '/irrt'fi.st- (>(  leiiiperatiire  may  likewise  be  stated. 
Let    r^   :  -  "riL^inal  rr^i^lanee; 

r,  —  re:5i^tanee  alter  lowering  of  temperature; 
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a  =  temperature  coefficient  for  each  degree  Centi- 
grade ; 
b  =  temperature    coefficient  for  each  degree   Fah- 
renheit ; 
C°  =  degrees  Centigrade  fall  of  temperature; 
7^°  =  degrees  Fahrenheit  fall  of  temperature. 

Then,  r.  =  ,    .^^^o  •  (462.) 


r. 


(463.) 


TABLE    87. 

TBMPBRATURB  COBPPICIBNT8  FOR  VARIOUS  MBTAI^B. 


Name  of  Metal. 


Silver  .... 

Copper 

Gold 

Aluminum. 
Platinum. . 

Iron 

Tin 

Lead 

Antimony. 
Bismuth  . . 
Mercury  . . 


German  silver. 


For  Centigrade. 
(a) 


.00377 
.00388 
.00366 
.00390 
.00247 
.00453 
.00365 
.00387 
.00389 
.00354 
.00088 
.00044 


For  Fahrenheit. 


.002094 
.002156 
.002028 
.002167 
.001372 
.002517 
.002028 
.002150 
.002161 
.001967 
.000489 
.000244 


Example. — A  copper  conductor  has  a  resistance  of  15  ohms  at  a 
temperature  of  20"  C.  What  will  be  its  resistance  {a)  at  50**  C.  ? 
{&)  at  S**  C.  ? 

Solution. — {a)  The  original  resistance  =  15  ohms  =  n.  The 
change  in  temperature  is  50'  -  20'  =  30"  C.  =  C".  Then,  since  this  is 
an  increase,  formula  460  will  apply,  for  which,  from  Table  87, 
a  =  .00388  for  copper,  and  we  have  r^  =  15  [1  +  (.00388  X  30)J  =  16.746 
ohms.     Ans. 

(b)  In  this  case  the  change  of  temperature  is  a  decrease,  and  C*  =s 
20  —  8  =  12.  Then,  by  formula  462,  the  changed  resistance  rt» 
15 


1  4- (.00388X12) 


=  14.33  ohms.    Ans. 
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For  metals  having  a  different  temperature  coefficient 
from  that  of  copper,  the  foregoing  formulas  should  be 
changed  by  inserting  the  proper  constant,  taken  from  Table 
B7,  in  place  of  .00888  or  .002156. 

25 10.    The  following  table  of  Centigrade  and  Pahren- 

heit  degrees  is  given  to  facilitate  the  rapid  conversion  from 

one  scale  to  another. 

TABLB   88. 

TABLB  OP  CBlf TIOBADB  AlfD  PAHRBIfHBIT  DBOl 


Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

P. 

C. 

P. 

C 

F. 

0 

32.0 

26 

78.8 

51 

1S3.8 

76 

168.8 

1 

83.8 

27 

80.6 

52 

125.6 

77 

170.6 

2 

35.  C 

28 

82.4 

53 

127.4 

78 

178.4 

8 

87.4 

29 

84.2 

54 

129.2 

79 

174.S 

4 

39.2 

30 

86.0 

55 

131.0 

80 

176.0 

5 

41.0 

31 

87.8 

56 

132.8 

81 

177.8 

6 

42.8 

32 

89.6 

57 

134.6 

82 

179.6 

7 

44.6 

33 

91.4 

58 

136.4 

88 

181.4 

8 

46.4 

34 

93.2 

59 

138.2 

84 

183.2 

9 

48.2 

35 

95.0 

60 

140.0 

85 

186  0 

10 

50.0 

36 

96.8 

61 

141.8 

'86 

186.8 

11 

51.8 

37 

98.6 

62 

143.6 

87 

188.6 

12 

53.  G 

38 

100.4 

63 

145.4 

88 

190.4 

13 

55.4 

39 

102.2 

64 

147.2 

89 

192.2 

14 

57.2 

40 

104.0 

Go 

149.0 

90 

194.0 

15 

59.0 

41 

105.8 

GG 

150.8 

91 

195.8 

IG 

GO.  8 

42 

107.6 

67 

152.6 

92 

197.6 

17 

62.6 

43 

109.4 

68 

154.4 

93 

199.4 

18 

64.4 

44 

111.2 

69 

156.2 

94 

201.2 

19 

66.2 

45 

113.0 

70 

158.0 

95 

203.0 

20 

68.0 

46 

114.8 

71 

159.8 

96 

204.8 

21 

69.8 

47 

116.G 

72 

161.6 

97 

206.6 

22 

71.6 

48 

118.4 

73 

163.4 

98 

208.4 

23 

73.4 

49 

120.2 

74 

165.2 

99 

210.2 

24 

75.2 

50 

122.0 

75 

167.0 

100 

212.0 

25 

77.0 

• 
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Relations  of  Thermometrlc  Scales  : 

I. — To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  subtract  32^  fnul- 
iiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9, 

For  example,  50*^  Fahrenheit  =  (^^  "•  ^'^)  ^  =  lo^  CentU 
grade. 

II. — To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit^  multiply  by  9^ 
divide  by  6^  and  add  82. 

For  example,  lOO*'  Centigrade  =     ^.^       +  32  =  212^  Fah- 

o 

renheit. 


INSULATION. 

2520*  In  order  to  transmit  electricity  from  one  point 
to  another,  that  is,  to  make  the  electric  current  follow  a 
definite  path  in  a  conductor,  it  is  necessary  that  the  con- 
ductor should  be  separated  from  all  points  between  which 
and  the  conductor  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  by  sub- 
stances whose  resistance  is  so  high  that  that  difference  of 
potential  can  establish  no  appreciable  current. 

If  two  conductors  supplying  current  to  a  lamp,  for  exam- 
ple, were  laid  directly  on  the  ground,  the  current  would 
flow  directly  from  one  conductor  to  the  other  through  the 
earth,  the  earth  being  a  good  conductor.     If  the  wires  be 
surrounded  by  glass  tubes,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  from  wire  to  wire  through  the  glass  and 
the  earth  would  be  so  great  that  the  current  would  be 
mfinitesimal,  and  the  full  strength  of  the  current  could  be 
utilized  in  the  lamp.     Or,  if  the  wires  were  suspended  in 
the  air  upon  glass  knobs  attached  to  poles,  again  the  resist- 
ance between  conductors,  or  from  the  conductors  to  the 
earth,  would  be  comparatively  enormous.     This  resistance  is 
known  as  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and,  it 
is  obvious,  should  be  as  great  as  possible. 

2521*  In  almost  all  electrical  appliances,  insulating 
materials  are  as  necessary  as  conducting  materials,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  insulation  resistance  of  such  apparatus 
i&  often  very  important. 
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In  leie^TTi^"  i"<i  ie>r  hone  line  coasi ruction,  bare  iron  or 
roiiDer  wire>  are  •-=*<:,  and  are  s'Jo»rted  on  elass  knobs. 
Fr- -n:  :he  h:^h  5i*e:ir.c  re^isianoe  «:•:  glass,  it  would  be  rea- 
>  r.able  t»  >•-: r-r?--:-  :r.i:  :h!>  w-u'd  :n>ulaie  the  wires  very 
tr.  r  ■;:*:?: '.V  :r  ~:  :r.v  e^rth,  which  would  be  the  case  were  it 
r.-:  :  -r  the  fa::  :ha:  :he  surface  •■:  the  giass  insulators  is 
always  covered  wiih  a  f.ln-*    :  dust  and  moisture,  which  is<»t 

n^Uvh    !es>    resistance    than    the 
glass.     Giass  insulators  are,  there- 

/;^_-; .^  \\  fore,  made  so  as  to  give  a  consid- 

.^r^^- .  £ -^  era  Me  length  of  surface  between 

^W  ...v.:"-^     =y  the   j:»:»:nt  of   attaching    the  wire 

and  the  pMnt  of   support  of  the 

C  g':ass.     Fig.    ICvT    shows  such  an 

'-^r*-   :  ,  insulator,  which  is  supported  by  a 

V,  \ :  \         W'»3en  pin  with  a  thread  cut  on 

''    '"'-  the   end,   which   screws   into  the 

thread    moulded   in  the   glass  £. 

The  wire  being   fastened   in   the 

groove  L  ,  any  leakage  ot  current 

:t-::\  :*::••  wirv  must  i^iS-^  ■  vcr  the  surface  oi  the  glass  from 

(' :     :':.•.•  --.::  :•  r:;:.^-  :  .::.      Th-:  k-nirth  «..f  this  surface  is  ma- 

•-."-/  i".  :-.i-'.  i   "v  :"..  ^7  -'\'k:  A.     This  form  of  insulator 

'-  '.-     •'•-"•   .":   '.  :•->:..:.         :'    -rie  of  these  insulators  would, 
:  -   .  '.:^...  v.v::  ::  ciisiderable  moisture  were 

■  :  ".      .:  ^--  .  .  ..  '.   :'.:  '..:\v  sirunij  on  these  insulators  the 
:    -    ^        .  :    ->:..        <  .;:\  .:'.:  :::  multiple,  the  total  insulation 

■  ■       ....  .  .  ..  .....   ...>.i»   .\.  i-'ii. 


'N         •» 


.    \  .        . 


^ , .   :     <    .1 ;  ^ 


".vs  :in  easy  method  of  testing  the 

:'  ;i  !ir.t-  /,,  in  which  C  is  a  galva- 

•-  i  A'  a   kn<.»wn  resistance,   which 

'   ■  hr.is.      K  is  a  kev  or  switch, 

,;'.••  with  terminal  ^,  connects  the 

^..!v;int»meter  to  the  battery  S] 

tLTminal  a.  the  battery  is  con- 

!  arth  plate  ZT,  which  may  be  a 


'. '.  I.' 
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metal  plate  buried  in  moist  earth,  or  the  wire  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  water  or  gas  pipe,  which,  being  buried  in  the 
earth,  makes  an  excellent  earth  connection. 

By  connecting  the  battery  to  the  resistance  R  by  means  of 
the  switch  A^,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  de- 


H'I'M' 


^—^ 


Fig.  1008. 

fleeted  a  certain  amount,  which  should  be  noted.  Then,  on 
connecting  the  battery  to  the  earth  plate  £",  the  circuit  will 
be  completed  through  the  insulation  resistance  between  the 
line  L  and  the  earth.  The  current  flowing  will  again  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  currents 
which  flow  through  the  known  resistance  R  and  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  the  line  L  will  be  inversely  proportional  to 
those  resistances;  so,  knowing  the  galvanometer  constant, 
the  currents  and,  from  their  ratio,  the  insulation  resistances 
of  the  line  may  be  calculated. 

If  a  tangent  galvanometer  be  used,  the  resistances  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflec^ 

Hon  ;  that  is, 

R  :  tan  d^=^  I  i  tan  d^ 

where  R  =  known  resistance; 

/  =  insulation  resistance ; 

//s=the  angle  of  deflection  when  R  is  in  circuit; 
d^  =  the  angle  of  deflection  when  /  is  in  circuit. 

From  the  above  proportion, 

R  tan  d 


/= 


tan  d. 


(464.) 


That  is,  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  is  equal  to  a 
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given  resistance  multiplied  hy  the  qmaiiemt  piiaimed  fy  din- 
ding  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  gaivammmeier  defUctum  when 
that  resistance  is  in  circuit  by  the  tangemi  of  the  em^  ofde* 
flection  when  the  circuit  is  through  the  lime. 

ExAMPLK.— The  known  retlitance  =  10,000  oIiibs  ;  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  when  R  wan  in  drcnit  was  60* ;  the  deflection  o£  the 
galvanometer  when  /  was  in  drciiit  was  81* ;  what  was  the  inanbtioo 
resbtance  of  the  line  in  ohms  7 

Solution.— tan  ^*  =1.781 
tan^*,==  .640. 

J?  =  10,000  ;  therefore,  by  formaU  464» 

j^^M^^^^»,'mtib«».fy,mAf.    Am. 

2523«  As  the  number  of  paths  for  the  current  throngli 
the  insulation  increases  with  the  length  of  the  line,  the  in- 
sulation resistance  of  the  line  decreases  as  the  length  of  tbe 
line  increases;  so  the  total  insulation  resistance  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  line  gives  the  insulation  resistance  per 
unit  of  length.  The  usual  unit  of  length  for  overhead  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  is  one  knile. 

Example. — What  is  the  insulation  resistance  per  mile  in  the  above 

example  if  the  line  be  7.5  miles  long  ? 

Solution.—  26,700  X  7.5  =  200,250  ohms,  or  .8  megohm,  practically. 

Ads. 

This  is  about  the  insulation  resistance  required  for  ordi- 
nary telegraph  and  telephone  work. 

The  above  method  of  testing  requires  a  sensitive  galva- 
nometer of  fairly  low  resistance,  and  gives  approximately 
precise  results  for  resistances  not  exceeding  about  30,000 
ohms. 

If  the  resistance  much  exceeds  this  limit,  a  shunt  may  be 
used  with  the  galvanometer  of  any  convenient  multiplying 
power ;  for  example,  100.  The  deflection  through  the  known 
resistance  being  noted,  the  shunt  should  be  removed  for 
the  line  resistance  measurement.     Thus,  a  current  through 

the  insulation  resistance  of  of  the  current  through  thp 

known  resistance  (in  the  above  case  •^)  will  give  the  same 
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deflection,  and  the  line  insulation  resistance  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding multiple  of  the  known  resistance. 

To  obtain  more  accurate  results,  allowance  must  be  made 
in  each  case  for  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  bat- 
tery. Usually,  these  are  not  a  sufficient  per  cent,  of  the 
total  resistance  of  either  circuit  to  affect  the  result  much. 

2524.  Another  good  method  of  measuring  insulation 
resistance  is  to  make  this  resistance  one  arm  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1009.     By  making  the 


Hi|i|i|i|i|i|i|i|i 

B 


Fig.  1000. 


resistance  of  M  great  in  proportion  to  iV,  resistances  as  high 
as  2,000,000  ohms  may  be  measured  with  a  bridge  as  ordi- 
narily arranged.     (See  Fig.  1004.) 

2525.  By  sroundlnfi:  the  distant  end  of  the  line  Z, 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  which  makes  up  the  line 
may  be  measured  "by  the  same  methods.  Grounding  a  cir- 
cuit consists  in  connecting  it  electrically  with  the  earth, 
usually  by  means  of  a  metal  plate  buried  in  moist  earth,  or  to 
the  pipes  of  a  water  or  gas  system.  Grounding  is  conven- 
tionally represented  as  at  E,  Figs.  1008  and  1009.  The  re- 
sistance  of  the  earth  is  so  slight  that  for  small  currents  it 
roay  be  usually  neglected,  if  the  grounding  is  well  done. 

2520*  The  insulation  resistance  of  apparatus  for  elec- 
tric light  and  power  work  must  be  considerably  greater  than 
that  for  telegraph  and  telephone  use,  and  the  wire  used  is, 
except  in  special  cases,  covered  with  insulation  instead  of 
being  bare. 
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This  insulation  must  not  only  have  a  high  specific  resist 
ance.  but  it  must  be  able  to  meet  various  other  require 
ments.  In  wire  tor  overhead  construction^  for  ej^ample,  the 
insulation  must  stand  the  abrasion  of  tree  branches,  etc.,  be 
reasonably  hrepr*.K»t,  water-proof,  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  wire  to 
be  reeled  or  strung  in  place  without  injury  to  the  insulation. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  substances  of  high  specific  resist- 
ance, such  as  glass  or  porcelain,  would  not  fill  some  of  the 
above  coniliii«Mis.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  sub- 
stance that  would  answer.  The  best  grades  of  insulated 
wire  are  usually  made  with  a  layer  of  rubber,  or  some  com- 
ix umd  composed  largely  of  rubber,  surrounding  the  wire, 
and  protected  by  an  additional  covering  of  braided  cotton  or 
similar  ilevice,  soaked  in  some  reasonably  fireproof  and 
weather -proof  compound. 

Ill  order  t«)  thoroughly  test  the  insulation  resistance,  con- 
tact should  be  made  with  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 

insulation.  This  is  best 
done  by  immersing  the 
wire  in  a  tank  of  water, 
slightly  salted  to  make  it 
conducting,  as  shown  in 
^'''''^"''  Fig.  1010.     The  tank  is  of 

nittal,  and  ihc  insulation  resistance  is  measured  between 
tlu-  wairr  surr«»unilin,i;  the  wire  and  the  wire  itself,  as  shown 
ai  a  b.  C'<»nnrrii-Mi  with  the  water  is  made  by  a  binding- 
|i<'>l  aua<'h((l  to  ihc  nu-tal  tank,  or  if  the  tank  be  glass  or 
c  hina.  a  nu'ial  |)latc  is  used,  dipping  in  the  water. 

2527.  A  1-niLr  ])ir('c  of  wire  prepared  for  test  in  this 
way  W'ulil  ha\('  a  ]arL>i'  area  of  insulating  material  between 
i\v«'  ''.nduciir.;^-  b^xlir^,  i.  r.,  the  wire  and  the  water.  ^^ 
C'liin'i  t  iii'^r  tl:<-  wire  and  watiT  to  the  poles  of  a  battery,  3 
chaii^c  «'f  ticctricit  y  will  spread  itself  over  the  inner  and 
oi:*-!-  snrr'acr^  of  \\\v  insniation,  which  will  cause  a  momen- 
lar\  'i!-li  '.f.  iiir.nt  from  the  battery.   Another  phenomenon 

« 

win*  !;  a!-)  a:)[K  .irs  is  that   known  to  telegraph  engineers^- 
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electrification.  The  exact  nature  of  this  phenomenon  is 
not  known,  but  it  has  been  held  by  eminent  authority  to  be 
2i polarisation  of  the  insulation,  and  its  effect  is  to  cause  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  rush  of  current  due  to  the  static 
charge,  that  gradually  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  few  minutes  the  current  becomes 
steady.  On  disconnecting  the  battery  and  replacing  it  with 
a  piece  of  wire,  a  back  current  will  flow  through  the  wire 
from  surface  to  surface  of  the  insulation  until  it  is  depolar- 
ized. 

In  testing  the  insulation  resistance  of  long  pieces  of  wire 
in  water,  these  effects  may  interfere  materially  with  read- 
ings, especially  if  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  be  used. 
With  the  following  methods  of  testing,  however,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  wait,  after  closing  the  current,  until  the  current 
has  become  steady  before  taking  readings. 

In  testing  long  cables  for  submarine  use,  or  long  pieces 
of  wire,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  take  the  resistance 
readings  after  the  electrification  has  continued  for  a  certain 
definite  time,  usually  1  minute.  This  is  always  so  stated  in 
the  results  of  the  test,  thus:  **  Insulation  resistance  per  mile 
after  1  minute's  electrification,  400  megohms." 

Where  the  surface  area  of  the  insulation  is  small,  the  elec- 
trification is  hardly  perceptible,  and  ordinarily  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  readings,  even  if  a  bridge  be  used. 

2528.  The  following  method  is  like  that  described  in 
Art.  2522f  Fig.  1008,  except  that  as  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  a  short  length  of  well-insulated  wire  would  be  quite 
high,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  use  a  shunt  with  the 
galvanometer. 

Fig.  1011  is  a  diagram  of  connections  for  such  a  measure- 
ment. The  shunt  S  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the  gal- 
vanometer G  by  inserting  a  metal  plug  between  the  metal 
blocks  at  <z.  The  switch  A^  connects  either  the  metal  tank 
T  ox  the  known  resistance  R  with  the  battery  B, 

The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  first  read  the  deflec- 
tion through  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  wire  H'with 
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tlie  shunt  ditmnnrcted.  Then  connect  m  the  shunt  sad 
resd  the  deflection  throogh  the  known  rpriitsnciL  R^  dian- 
gmg  the  shunt  5  untfl  the  detect  km  is  ^iproxunately  the 

F 


same  as  before.  Then,  knowing  the  multiidying  power  of 
the  shunt  used,  the  insuhiticm  resistanoe  of  the  wire  may  be 
calculated  as  in  Art.  2522* 


Example. — ^In  a  tangent  galvanometer  the  raristaDoe  is  <IQO  ohot; 
deflection  throufl^insalatioas  88*;  withariumto£8ohms»  ^fleetloB 
through  resistance  =  48*;  resistanoe  iP=slOL808  ohms.  What  is  tlie 
insulation  resistance? 

Solution. — Multiplying  power  of  shont  =  S|a  ^.  1  sr  78. 

The  deflection  through  the  resistance  =  i^*  s=  48,  and  the  deflection 
through  the  insulation  =  //*i=  88.    Then*  tani^*ss.8004;  tani/*i=:.781& 

To  get  the  true  value  of  the  current  in  resiataDoe  iP,  tan  d^  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shnnt. 

.9004  X  T6  =  68.43  =  Ungent  of  the  angle  to  which  needle  would  be 
deflected  if  shunt  were  not  used.  (68.48  is  the  tangent  of  about  Wl(f, 
at  which  point  a  tangent  galvanometer  conld  not  possibly  be  read  witi 
a  precision  of  under  60^.) 

By  formula  464, 

10,000x68.43      684.800      o«- «aa   t.  -i         a 

—  =876,000  ohms,  nearly.    Ana. 


/= 


r8i3 


.7813 


2529.  It  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  the  above  method 
of  testing  insulation  resistance  is  that,  if  the  voltage  of  the 
battery  be  constant,  the  current  sent  through  the  two  resist- 
ances will  be  inversely  proportional  to  those  resistances. 

The  current  from  the  battery  is  very  small  in  eithercase, 
although  when  passing  through  the  resistance  J?  it  is  about 
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70  times  as  much  as  when  the  insulation  resistance  is  in  cir- 
cuit. This  difference  would  scarcely  affect  an  ordinary 
battery,  and  as  the  actual  insulation  resistance  of  a  speci- 
men of  wire  is  seldom  wanted  with  an  accuracy  greater  than 
95-90^^  (that  is,  within  5  or  10^),  this  method  gives  good 
results. 

2530.  Another  method  of  measuring  insulation  resist- 
ance that  does  not  require  the  use  of  a  shunt  with  the  galva- 
nometer is  shown  in  Fig.  1012.     To  make  the  test,  a  battery 


(^t^ 


-0 


2  Ceil 


(a)      -I'  ^ ^H'I"W     ^OOCelU 


Fio.  1012. 

of  100  cells  is  required.     The  cells  should  be  uniform  in  kind, 

size,  and  condition. 

The  galvanometer  should  be  connected  in  series  with  the 

insulation  resistance  and  the  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1012  (^), 

and  the  deflection  noted. 

The  galvanometer  should  then  be  connected  in  series  with 

one  cell  of  the  battery  and  a  known  adjustable  resistance, 

which  should  be  high  (say  10,000  ohms,  as  before),  and  the 

deflection    under  these  conditions  [Fig.   1012  («)]   noted. 

The  resistance  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  about  the 

same  deflection  as  the  flrst  reading. 

It  is  evident  that  the  100-cell  battery  would  give  100  times 
the  current  through  the  resistance  and  galvanometer  that 
the  single  cell  does,  and  assuming  that  the  angle  of  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
current  flowing,  100  times  the  deflection,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. So,  calling  d  the  deflection  through  the  resistance, 
^th  1  cell,  then  100  d  would  be  the  deflection  with  100 
cells;  but  the  deflection  through  the  insulation  resistance 
^ith  100  cells  is  known ;  call  it  d^. 
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Then,  as  before,  I :  RizlOOd  i  d^  w  H  x^tbc  number  tt 
cells  and  R  =b  the  extra  resistance, 

/» £^         (466.) 

That  is,  tJie  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable  is  equal  to  a 
given  resistance  multiplied  by  the  quotient  obtained  hy  dm- 
ding  the  deflection  through  the  given  resistance  with  one  cell  ij 
the  deflection  through  the  cable  with  a  number  of  cells^  tUs 
product  being  multiplied  by  that  number. 

ExAMPLB.— If  the  deflection  with  100  odb  tfaroogh  the  fminlation 
resistance  wad  87.  and  thxxnigh  9,000  ohnt  with  loeU  was  4S»  what  mi 
the  insulation  resistance  ? 

Solution. — In  tliis  example  the  given  rtisistancr  s=  0.000  ohms = R ; 
the  deflection  through  this  resistance  with  1  cdU  =  4S*  =  i^ ;  the  number 
of  cells  used  for  the  insulation  test  =  100  =  jr;  andthedeflectioQ  tliroiigli 
the  insulation  with  these  cells  =  87*  =  W|.    Then,  by  fommla  465» 

j_  9,000  X^IOO  X  ia_  1,020,000 ohms,  nesriy,  orabottt  1  megohm.  Aflfc 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  avail* 
able  E.  M.  P.  of  the  battery  will  be  directly  proportional  to 

the  number  of  cells,  which,  with  a  little  care  in  the  selection 
of  cells,  will  be  the  case,  and  that  the  current  taken  from 
the  cells  will  not  be  great  enough  with  either  measurement 
to  affect  the  E.  M.  P.,  which  will  again  be  the  case,  and  the 
precision  of  this  form  of  test  will  be  amply  good  for  most 
insulation  measurements. 

2531.  As  many  insulations  deteriorate  after  having 
been  under  water  some  time,  readings  should  be  taken  of  the 
insulation  resistance  at  intervals  during  a  considerable  time 
to  ()l)serve  this  deterioration,  if  there  be  any.  For  example* 
readings  taken  after  the  wire  had  been  immersed  15  minutes, 
1  hour,  3  hours,  10  hours,  24  hours,  would  show  any  effect 
that  wetting  would  have  that  would  be  serious. 

If  a  break  occur  in  the  insulation  under  the  water,  the  water 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  metal  wire,  and  the  ensuing 
electrolysis  will  liberatebubblesofgaSy  which  will  alternately 
collect  and  pass  off  at  the  break.     This  will  so  vary  the  reast- 
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ance  that  the  current  will  not  be  steady  enough  to  allow  its 
value  to  be  read.  The  galvanometer  needle  will  irregularly 
swing  back  and  forth,  and  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
measure  the  insulation  resistance,  especially  as  the  action 
would  indicate  defective  insulation. 

2532.  It  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  immerse  the 
wire  in  water,  althpugh  this  is  very  convenient,  as  the  water 
makes  contact  with  the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  insulation, 
as  the  wire  does  with  the  entire  inner  surface,  besides  test- 
ing the  water-proof  qualities]of  the  insulation. 

For  some  tfests  the  wire  may  be  closely  wrapped  around  a 
smooth  bright  metal  bar — a  section  of  shafting  for  example — 
and  the  resistance  between  this  bar  and  the  wire  measured. 
Or  two  pieces  of  the  wire  may  be  twisted  together,  and  the 
resistance  between  the  two  wires  measured. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  test  the  insulating  qualities  of 
sheets  of  paper,  mica  fiber,  or  similar  substances.  A  con- 
venient way  to  prepare  them  for  such  a  test  is  to  make  two 
smooth  brass  plates  smaller  than  the  pieces  of  insulation  to 
be  tested,  which  should  be  placed  between  them.  The 
insulation  resistance  may  then  be  measured  between  the  two 
brass  plates,  and  from  the  area  and  length  (thickness)  of  the 
piece  of  insulation  between  the  plates  its  specific  resistance 
may  be  calculated.  Another  way  is  to  wrap  the  insulation 
around  a  smooth  metal  bar  as  before — a  piece  of  shafting  for 
example — and  bind  the  outside  closely  with  fine  bare  copper 
wire.  The  insulation  resistance  may  then  be  measured 
between  the  wire  and  the  bar.  Many  other  methods  of  pre- 
paring insulation  for  tests  will  suggest  themselves  as  occasion 
requires. 

BI^ECTRICAI^    APPARATUS. 

2533*  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  free  electrical 
apparatus  with  which  the  student  is  furnished  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Directions  arc  given  for  performing  certain  experiments  cal- 
culated to  help  the  student  to  a  better  understandinjr  of  the  subject  of 
Blectrical  Measurements.  Unless  the  student  has  had  previous  instruc- 
tion of  a  like  nature,  he  is  earnestly  requested  (though  not  required)  to 
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make  all  the  experiments  mentioned,  and  tn  keep  t 
record  of  his  results  by  aosirerinfr  the  questions  under 
the  heading  Experiments  with  Electrical  Apparatus, 
which  follows  Ihe  description  of  the  instruments.  Ht 
may  forward  his  record  to  the  Schixjl,  if  he  so  desire?, 
for  correction  and  approval  when  he  sends  his  answers 
lo  the  questions  on  Electrical  Measurements,  but  he 
will  be  marked  and  his  work  computed  i 
with  his  work  on  the  questions  above  referred  to. 
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2S34.     The  Slide-Wire  Bridge.— This 

is  a  'Wheatstone  bridge  of  the  slide-wire  form 
{Art.  2513),  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  I(il3. 
The  slide  wire  11',  made  of  German  silver  wire, 
is  stretched  across  a  scale  S,  of  the  same  length 
as  tlic  wire,  divided  into  1,000  equal  divisions, 
every  5th  division  being  marked,  and  every 
I  5('th  division  numbered,  in  both  directions, 
:  Starting  from  each  end.  Three  strips  of  cop- 
jier  (\  C.  C  are  fastened  to  the  board,  as 
^.hi'wn,  and  to  these  are  screwed  the  terminals 
(7  ;nicl  b\  (-,  (/,  and  .■;_/"and  g.  respectively. 

l"rnni  an  inspection  <if  the  figure,  it  will  be 
I  II  that  the  strip  f  corresponds  to  the  pif« 
/  III  Fig.  inn.i;  C  corresponds  to  the  midtllf 
s  t  n  i\  and  C  to  the  piece  c  in  the  Rami^ 
h^,iirc 

1  h  reslHtance  colls  furnished  for  use  willi 
ih  1  ridfic  are  of  the  form  illustrated  in  Fig 
111]  I  Thi-  resistance  coil  is  made  up  of  a  I'oi' 
I  (.trntan  silver  wire  R,  insulated  with  silk. 
M  \\\v\  im  a  wooden  bobbin,  or  spool,  -''■ 
I  hi  iij;h  tlic  head  of  the  spool  two  pica's  of 
h  i\\  <o|i]>er  wire  /,  /  are  driven,  the  endsiJ 
111  nsi>taiu-c  roil  being  soldered  to  ihese 
win-s:  they  form  the  terminals  of  the  coil 
The   two   wires  {/,  t)  are   the   same  distance 
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apart  as  the  holes  in  the  terminals  b,  c  or  e,f.  Fig.  1013,  so 
that  a  coil  may  readily  be  connected  in  its  proper  position  by 


slipping  the  two  terminal  wires  through  those  holes,  and 
clamping  them  in  position  by  means  of  the  milled-hcad 
screws. 

With  each  bridge  are  furnished  two  resistance  coils,  one 
of  1  ohm,  the  other  of  about  10.5  ohms,  resistance.  These 
may  be  readily  distinguished,  as  the  1-ohm  coil  is  covered 
with  a  strip  of  leather,  while  the  wire  of  the  other  is  ex- 
posed. Also,  the  10.5-ohm  coil  is  made  of  much  finer  wire 
than  that  used  for  the  1-ohm  coil. 


2535.  The  salvanonicter  is  a  combination  tangent 
and  detector  galvanometer,  available  for  use  in  either 
capacity.  The  detector  gal- 
vanometer consists  of  a  coil  of 
insulated  wire  wound  on  a 
wooden  form,  and  divided  in 
the  center  to  allow  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  magnetic  needle 
vhich  swings  in  the  center  of 
the  coil.  A  perspective  section 
of  the  coil  and  its  support  is 
shown  in  Pig.  1016.  Here  B  represents  the  wooden  form  on 
vhich  the  coil  is  wound  in  two  parts,  C  C  and  C  C.     An 
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opening  is  made  in  the  form,  passing  completely  through 
the  coils,  thus  forming  the  space  S  in  which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  free  to  swing.  Another  opening  O  is  made  in 
the  top  of  the  partition  between  the  two  parts  of  the  coil, 
extending  through  to  the  space  S.  This  provides  a  means 
for  placing  the  magnetic  needle  in  position.  In  the  center 
of  the  wooden  form  is  placed  an  ordinary  steel  needle  N. 
extending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  coils  in  the  center  of  the 
o{)ening  O;  this  needle  forms  the  pivot  on  which  the  mag- 
netic needle  swings. 

The  magnetic  needle  and  the  pointer  that  is  attached  to 
it  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1016.  The  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  magnetic  needle  M  is  made  from  a  piece  of  flat 
steel  about  ^  inch  long  and  -^  inch  wide,  pointed  at  the 
ends.     Before  being  hardened,  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  cen- 
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ter  (^f  this  piece,  and  when  the  piece  has  been  hardened 
and  maj::nctizccl,  a  short  glass  tube  G*,  closed  at  the  top,  is 
fastened  in  the  hole.  This  forms  the  bearing  which  rests 
on  the  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  coils;  the  smooth  glass 
surfat  e  restinjr  on  the  steel  point  makes  a  bearing  that  is 

* 

remarkably  free  from  friction,  so  that  the  galvanometer  is 
very  sensitive.  The  }»ointer  which  indicates  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  is  a  line  glass  rod  P,  blackened  at  the  ends, 
and  attached  in  the  middle  to  a  light  tin  tube  7",  which 
slides  over  the  j4:lass  l)earing  C/,  and  is  held  in  place  by  its 
friction  with  the  bearint;;. 

The  coils  and  pivot  are  mounted  in  the  center  of  a  cir* 
cular  wooden  case  that  is  turned  from  a  solid  block ;  a  pape^ 
scale  is  mounted  over  the  coils,  and  is  divided  on  one  side 
into  degrees  (numbered  to  90  by  tens  each  way  from  a  zerc 
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mark),  and  on  the  other  side  the  scale  is  marked  to  repre* 
sent  tangents.  The  ends  of  the  pointer  on  the  needle  move 
over  the  scale  divisions  and  indicate  the  angle  of  deflection 
of  the  needle.  The  whole  is  protected  by  a  circular  glass 
cover,  held  in  place  by  a  ring  of  brass  wire  sprung  into  a 
groove  under  the  top  edge  of  the  wooden  case,  as  will  be 
seen  by  examining  the  instrument.  Connection  to  the  coil 
is  made  by  means  of  two  binding-posts  on  the  case,  shown 
at  a,  b  in  Pig.  1017. 

When  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
the  case  containing  the  magnetized  needle  and  coil  is  placed 
within  the  circle  ^  on  a  cross  support  having  a  dowel  which 
fits  into  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  case.  The  galvanometer 
may,  therefore,  be  turned  through  any  angle,  while  still 
keeping  the  magnetized  needle  in  the  center  of  the  large 
circle.  On  this  circle  are  wound  four  coils  of  two  turns 
each  of  No.  18  insulated 
wire,  and  the  ends  of 
these  coils  are  brought 
out  to  terminals  on  the 
base.  Thus,  the  ter- 
minals d,  d'  form  the 
ends  of  one  coil,  e,  ^ 
are  the  terminals  for 
the  second  coil,  and  so 
on.  The  galvanometer 
should  be  so  placed 
within  the  coil  that  the  : 
scales  are  one  on  each 
side  of  the  circle.  When 
the    whole    instrument  Pic.  ioit. 

is  then  turned  so  that  the  glass  pointer  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  coil  and  over  the  «ero  marks,  the  axis  of  the  magnetized 
needle  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  coil. 

When  thtf  instruments  are  received,  they  should  be  care- 
fully unpacked  and  prepared  for  use. 

In  setting  up  the  galvanometer,  the  glass  cover  should 
Grst  be  remor^  by  springing  out  the  brass  wire  ring  and 
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introducing  a  thin  knife-blade  or  a  toothpick  under  the  edge 
of  the  glass.  The  cotton  which  is  placed  on  the  glass 
pointer  to  protect  it  while  in  transit  must  then  be  carefully 
removed,  after  which  the  glass  should  be  replaced  and  the 
ring  sprung  in.     The  apparatus  is  then  ready  for  use. 

2536.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  connec- 
tions of  the  bridge  for  ordinary  resistance  measurements  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1018.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bat- 
tery B  (which  is  the  Leclanche  cell  already  furnished  the 
student)  is  connected  to  the  copper  contact  strips  to  which 
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the  ends  of  ihe  slide  wire  are  also  fastened.  The  known 
rrsisiancc /v  and  the  unknown  resistance  A' are  connected 
l)(!t\v('(Mi  the  outer  and  middle  strips. 

()\\K\  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the 
mi<l(ll<!  strij)  at  d  by  a  wire  clamped  under  the  screw,  the 
other  terminal  being  connected  to  the  proper  point  on 
tin;  slide  \vir(*  by  a  piece  of  insulated  wire  having  a  contact 
piec  e  at  tli(*  tmd.  Tin's  end  is  pressed  on  the  slide  wire  and 
moved  aloii^  until  a  })oint  is  reached  where  alternately 
removing  it  from  and  touching  it  to  the  slide  wire  produces 
no  delleetion  of  the  galvanometer.  With  care  in  observing 
that  th(!  J^^'llvanometer  needle  is  actually  not  deflected  even 
a  fraetion  of  a  scale  division,  this  point  may  be  very  accu- 
rately located.  Bv  readinc:  the  number  of  the  division  on 
the,  scale  at  this  point,  the  relation  between  the  lengths  oi 
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the  slide  wires  g  n  and  n  a  may  be  readily  found,  and  the 
value  of  the  unknown  resistance  X  found  by  applying 
the  formula  given  in  Art.  2513,  but  substituting  the 
point  a  for  b  and  g  for  a^  as  these  letters  in  Fig.  1018  corre- 

epond  to  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  Fig.  1004,  ^=  R — . 

ng 

For  example,  suppose  the  1-ohm  coil  to  be  used  as  i?,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  point ;/,  where  an  application  of  the 
galvanometer  lead  to  the  slide  wire  produces  no  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer,  to  be  opposite  division  415  on  the  scale 
starting  at  g\  this  will  be  the  third  division  from  the  line 
marked  400,  in  the  space  between  400  and  450.  The  corre- 
sponding number  read  on  the  scale  which  starts  from  a  will 
be  585.  The  position  of  this  point  n  will  hereafter  be  called 
the  bridge  reading ;  in  this  case  the  bridge  reading  is  415  or 
585.  We  may  now  find  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance 
X  by  the  formula  above, 

KQ.K 

^=1X^=1.41  ohms. 

410 

The  accuracy  of  this  bridge  does  not  require  that  the 

results  be  carried  out  to  more  than  three  significant  figures. 

If  the  relative  position  of  ^  and  7?,  Fig.  1018,  be  reversed, 

the  formula  will  obviously  read  Jf  =  R—^'     For  uniformity 

in  all  problems  given  in  this  section,  the  known  resistance 
will  be  considered  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1018. 

In  using  the  detector  galvanometer,  see  that  it  rests  on  a 
level  surface,  so  that  the  needle  and  pointer  will  swing  clear. 
This  may  be  tested  by  causing  the  needle  to  deflect  (e.g.,  by 
momentarily  connecting  the  galvanometer  to  the  battery 
terminals),  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other;  the 
needle  should,  after  two  or  three  oscillations,  return  to  the 
same  position  from  either  side. 

When  using  the  tangent  galvanometer,  the  instrument 
may  be  leveled  by  means  of  the  three  leveling  screws  in  the 
base;  in  fact,  the  galvanometer  may,  for  most  purposes,  be 
kept  in  position  on  this  base. 
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See  that  no  magnets  or  large  pieces  of  iron  are  near  the 
galvanometer,  or,  it  this  is  unavoidable,  see  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  magnets  or  pieces  of 
iron  is  not  changed  while  making  a  test. 

Set  the  galvanometer  up  in  such  a  position  that  the  ends 
of  the  pointer  coincide  with  the  zero  divisions  of  the  scale. 

If  either  the  pointer  or  pivot  is  not  exactly  central,  it  may 
be  that  each  end  will  not  coincide  with  the  zero  marks  at 
the  same  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  get  one  end  into  the 
pro[>er  position  anil  take  all  readings  from  that  end  of  the 
pointer. 

Do  not  rub  the  glass  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper 
before  taking  a  reading,  as  the  static  charge  thus  induced 
on  the  glass  will  attract  the  glass  pointer,  thereby  causing 
it  to  indicate  incorrectlv. 

In  making  all  experiments,  note  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  in 
a  note-book  the  apparatus  used,  and  how;  if  necessary, 
draw  a  diagram  of  connections,  etc.  Write  down  each 
result  as  soon  as  each  part  of  the  exp)eriment  is  completed; 
do  not  trust  to  memory  for  results.  Make  all  experiments 
twice,  it  possible,  thus  chcckiny^  the  first  results.  By  taking 
the  above  precautions  and  exercising  care  in  taking  the 
readini^s,  reliable  and  insiruciive  results  may  be  obtained 
with  this  simple  apparatus  by  performing  the  experiments 
nienlione(.l  in  the  succeed ini;:^  pages. 


i:xim:rimi:xts  ivith  ki.kctrical.  apparatus. 
Experiment  1. — As  stated  above,  one  of  the  resistance 
cils  Ikin  I  "»lHn  resistance,  the  other  about  10.5  ohms.  It  is 
dr^irahk*  that  this  second  cnil  have  10  ohms  resistance,  to 
faciiitaic  ralrulati«>n,  etc.  The  process  of  winding  these 
coiI>  i^  as  i"<'ll')\v>:  The  i^iven  length  of  wire  is  cut  off  and 
i'->id('i  i:i  tp.c  niitldlc;  the  ends  are  then  soldered  to  the 
(opp.r  tmiMiuils  and  the  <l<)ubled  wire  wound  on  the  spool, 
tht;  niiddic  <u'  tiic  lt'ni;th  of  the  wire  thus  coming  on  the 
out-ic.c  of  ihr,  s])o()l,  wiicre  it  is  held  by  a  piece  of  thread. 
iJy 'uitin^^  tills  tlircad  the  niidille  of  the  wire  is  released, 
and  a  Ictiij^tii  may  be  unwound,  the  insulation  scraped  off. 
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and  the  two  bare  wires  firmly  twisted  together,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  resistance  of  the  coil.  For 
this  experiment,  then,  * 

{a)  Find  the  resistance  of  the  fine  wire  resistance  coil, 
using  the  other  coil  as  the  standard,  and  calling  its  resist- 
ance 1  ohm. 

(t)  Figure  out  the  bridge  reading  which  would  result  if 
the  fine  wire  resistance  coil  were  of  10  ohms  resistance. 

(c)  Lessen  the  resistance  of  the  fine  wire  coil,  a  little  at 
a  time,  in  the  manner  described,  until  it  is  of  10  ohms  re- 
sistance.    State  the  various  steps  of  the  operation  fully. 

(d)  From  the  results  of  experiment  (<r),  what  is  the 
total  length  of  wire  in  the  fine  wire  coil  as  furnished  ? 

Experlmeiit  2. — Measure  off  about  40  feet  of  the  insu- 
lated wire  furnished  with  the  first  set  of  apparatus.  Con- 
nect this  in  the  place  of  the  unknown  resistance  X,  Fig. 
1018.  Use  the  1-ohm  coil  for  the  known  resistance  and 
measure  the  resistance  of  the  wire. 

(a)     What  is  the  resistance  per  foot  of  the  wire  ? 

{/?)  Assuming  it  to  be  pure  annealed  copper,  what  is 
the  diameter  of  the  wire,  calculated  from  the  above  meas- 
urement ? 

Experiment  3. — Connect  up  the  bridge,  battery,  and 
galvanometer  as  shown  in  Fig.  1019,  using  the  10-ohm  coil 
as  the  known  resistance  R.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case 
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the  galvanometer  takes  the  place  of  the  unknown  resistance, 
and  a  plain  wire  of  the  galvanometer  circuit,  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  connection.     (Fig.  1018.) 
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When  the  c:-=j:eni>ns  are  made,  a  cnrrent  will  flow 
through  ihe  galvji::.:.iacter,  g^rin^  a  csertaizi  deflection.  If 
the  wire  ihii  takes  the  place  cf  the  galvanometer  circuit  in 
the  ordinarv  nieth«>f  is  pressed  down  on  the  slide  wire  at 
OKT  ciktr  pcifit  thin  where  no  current  passes  through  it, 
the  amount  <■:  current  in  the  circuii  will  be  changed  and  the 
deflect ir'n  •:•:  the  galvanometer  will  correspondingly  change, 
C-'-/nseq'jentIy.  ::  a  roint  en  the  slide  wire  is  found  where 
connecting  the  wire  produces  rj  change  in  the  galvanometer 
denection.  that  pi-int  will  give  a  bridge  reading  from  which 
the  galvanometer  resistance  may  be  cal<mlatcd  by  the  for- 
mula already  given. 

(a)  Perform  the  foregoing  experiment  and  calculate  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

{J?)     Explain  the  theory  of  this  measurement. 

Experiment  4. — Scraps  the  insulation  off  one  end  of 

each  of  two  short  pieces  of  wire  for  about  6  inches.  Wrap 
the  bared  ends  firmly,  one  around  one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  l'.»-ohm  coil  and  the  other  around  the  other  terminal, 
usin^  about  3  inches  of  the  bared  ends.     This  will  leave  3 

in.h'.s  '  r  s  y.r  jvctini:  from  each  terminal  (besides  the  in- 
s:!:i*.-':  :  ar:  i.  -.vhiih  should  be  connected  to  the  terminalsof 
t'r.-:  iralvcir.'  rr.-t'-r,  :h-.:>  o  nr.ecting  the  10-ohra  coil  and  the 
^a'.vjir.^rr-vVrr  :r.  :ara'.!rl.  •  r,  in  other  words,  shunting  the 
g  i '.  V 'x  T";  .  rr:  *i  \  •:  r  v.- : : ::  \ :: -?  1 " - . . h  :n  c«>;  1. 

i'l)     ^'t'il  .  u!at':  the  <:. :  mbined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 


i''\  ?J»;:i-ur-;  :h:<  « -..mbiricd  resistance  on  the  bridge  by 
*.;••:  ::.':*,;■.':  cl-  riLi?-!  :::  Experiment  3,  using  the  1-ohrfl 
f.  ..\  i  jT  \\,''  i-:r~.'.''.vn  r^.-istance.     How  do  the  two  results  corn- 


ea r*-  .' 


{. 


)     Wr.a:  is  i:.':  multiplying  power  of  this  shunt  ? 


I^xpcrimcnt  5. — Check  up  the  results  of  the  measure- 
rfj'.-.r^  '^y-'-:.  in  Exj^^jrimeius  1  and  3  by  reversing  the  posi- 
t:^:;  ',i  t.h'-  kri'Avn  r^rsistance  and  the  unknown  resistance, 
«i  .:•.;<  til':  ::i' ,'\\{~v:<\  f-.^rm  «»f  the  formula  as  given  in  Art 
253<l.     How  d'j  the  results  compare? 
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Experlmeiit  6. — In  measuring  the  resistance  of  appara- 
tus located  at  some  distance  from  the  bridge,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  resistance  of  the  wires  leading  to 
the  resistance  that  is  to  be  measured.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  measuring  the  resistance  of  these  leads  separately,  their 
circuit  being  completed  by  twisting  or  pressing  the  distant 
ends  of  the  leads  together,  either  before  or  after  the  regular 
resistance  measurement  is  made,  and  deducting  this  resist- 
ance from  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  measured. 

Perform  this  experiment,  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
1-ohm  coil  located  20  or  30  feet  away  from  the  bridge.  Use 
the  10-ohm  coil  as  the  standard,  and  some  of  the  wire  sup- 
plied with  the  first  lot  of  apparatus  for  the  leads.  Give  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  resistance  of  the  leads, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  coil. 

Experlmeiit  7. — Secure  a  piece  of  the  carbon  from  an 
arc  lamp,  3  or  4  inches  long.  If  coated  with  copper,  scrape 
the  copper  off  or  eat  it  off  with  acid. 

{a)  Twist  the  bared  ends  of  two  short  pieces  of  wire 
around  the  carbon  at  points  as  near  the  ends  as  possible, 
and  measure  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  between  these  two 
points. 

{b)  Measure  carefully  the  diameter  of  the  carbon  and  the 
length  between  the  points  where  the  lead  wires  are  attached, 
and  from  these  figures  calculate  the  resistance  of  the  carbon 
for  an  inch  cube;  i.  e.,  what  would  be  the  resistance  of  a 
piece  of  the  carbon  experimented  upon  if  of  1  square  inch 
sectional  area  and  1  inch  long  ? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTS. 

2537.  If  the  student  has  access  to  an  electric-light 
station  he  can  measure  the  resistance  of  the  various  circuits 
of  the  dynamos  or  other  appliances,  or  of  the  lines,  at  times 
when  the  station  is  not  running,  or  can  measure  such  other 
resistances,  of  between  .05  and  200  ohms,  as  the  opportunity 
may  allow. 

Other  standard  resistances  may  be  prepared  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  furnished  with  a  bridge ;  if  made  of  higher  or 
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lower  resistance  than  those  furnished,  they  vill  increase  the 
range  of  resistances  that  may  be  measured,  although  accu- 
rate measurement  of  high  resistances  (500  ohms  or  over) 
should  not  be  expected. 

The  best  method  of  calibrating  the  tangent  galvanometer 
is  to  compare  it  with  a  standard  direct  reading  instrument — 
a  Weston  ammeter,  for  example.  If  this  can  not  readily  be 
done,  it  may  be  calibrated  by  the  copper  sulphate  electroly- 
sis method  described  in  Art.  2490  and  following.  The 
weight  measurements  should  be  carefully  made  on  a  delicate 
pair  of  scales.  Any  good  apothecary  has  such  a  pair  of 
scales',  and  would  probably  perform  the  weighings  for  a 
small  sum. 

In  this  method  of  calibration,  copper  wires  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  copper  plates  described  in  Art.  249S,  they 
being  easier  to  clean  and  handle.  Two  wires  should  be  used, 
coiled  into  open  spirals,  one  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
other;  the  smaller  should  be  placed  inside  the  larger,  and 
connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  electrode  to  be  weighed. 

Many  other  useful  applications  of  this  apparatus  which 
might  be  nientit>ried  will  occur  to  the  student  as  he  advances 
in  the  Course.  

I»RACTICAI-    MEASUREMENTS. 


XSTRUMENTS. 


and  tests  so  far  described 
are  more  for  laboratory 
use  than  for  the  shop  or 
station,  and  now  such 
accurate  and  reliable 
portable  measuring  in- 
struments are  made 
that  many  measure- 
ments before  referred 
to  may  be  made  with 
as  great  a  degree  of 
precision  and  much 
greater     facility    than 
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with  the  various  galvanometers  and  other  apparatus  already 
described.     Some  of  the  best  forms  of  portable  instruments 


made  are  those  known  as  the  Weston  instruments, 
general  form  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1030.  These 
instruments  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  the 
D'Arsooval  galvanom- 
eter (Art.  2476), 
as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tional view,  Fig. 
1021. 

Fig.  1022  shows  the 
magnetic  circuit  of 
this  form  of  instru- 
ment. The  permanent 
magnet  A  A  has  soft 
iron  pole-pieces  P,  P 
fastened  to  it  by  the 
screws  S,  S,  and  bored 
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out  to  make  a  cylindrical  opening.  In  the  center  of  this  open- 
ing is  a  stationary  soft  iron  cylinder  C,  supported  in  place 
hy  a  screv  M  passing  through  a  lug  on  the  brass  plate  B. 
This  cylinder  being  of  less  diameter  than  the  opening 
through  the  pole-pieces,  there  is  left  a  narrow  gap  between 
the  fwle-pieces  and  the  iron  core,  as  shown.  The  lines  of 
force  from  the  permanent  magnet  pass  across  this  space, 
making  a  strong  and  uniform  magnetic  field. 

The  movable  part  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  1023. 
It  consists  of  a  rectangular  coil  C"of  fine  wire  wound  on  an 


aluminum  or  thin  copper  bobbin,  which  is  suspended  verti- 
cally between  two  delicate  jeweled  bearings.  Two  flat 
horizontal  spiral  springs  S,  S  oppose  the  tendency  of  the 
c'lil  to  rotate,  aud  at  the  same  time  conduct  the  current  to 
th^  suspended  coil. 

A  thin  ahiminum  pointer /*,  attached  at  right  angles  to 
tht:  C'lil,  moves  ever  a  scale  and  indicates  the  deflection  of 
the  coil  from  its  nnrinal  position,  which  is  as  shown  in  Fig- 
10-^  1.  f)n  a  current  hcinfj  .sent  through  the  coil  by  means 
of  the  springs  .S\  .S\  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  coil  to  move 
thr.iuKh  llic  matrnelic  field  (Art.  2438),  which  it  will  do 
until  the  torsion  of  the  spiral  springs  equals  the  force  with 
which  the  coil  tends  to  move,  when  the  coil  will  come  to  rest, 
and  t  he  pointer  will  indicate  t  he  angle  of  deflection  of  the  coil. 

The  magnetic  field  being  practically  uniform,  the  angle  of 
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deflection  is  closely  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  coil, 
so  the  scale  divisions  are  very  uniform,  as  is  shown  by  Fig. 
1024,  which  is  a  scale  about  three-fourths  size. 

The  copper  or  aluminum  bobbin  on  which  the  coil  is  wound, 
in  moving  through  the  magnetic  field,  has  an  electromotive 

«o  .  w     «>     ^ 
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force  set  up  in  it  which  causes  a  current  to  circulate  around 
the  bobbin  as  long  as  the  bobbin  moves.  This  current  cir- 
culates in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  in  the  coil; 
hence,  it  tends  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  coil.  As 
this  tendency  exists  only  when  the  bobbin  is  moving,  it 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  needle  from  swinging  too  far 
over  the  scale,  thus  bringing  it  quickly  to  rest  at  the  proper 
point. 

This  damping  effect  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  currents 
in  the  bobbin.  The  friction  is  so  slight  that  it  has  practically 
no  effect  on  the  position  the  needle  will  take.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  needle  having  been  deflected  by  a  cur- 
rent will  respond  to  very  minute  variations  in  that  current; 
that  is,  the  instruments  are  very  sensitive. 

An  instrument  whose  moving  system  possesses  this  feature 
of  coming  to  rest  quickly  at  the  proper  point  is  known  as  a 
dead-beat  instrument ;  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  for  it 
assists  the  rapidity  of  taking  measurements  very  materially. 
The  moving  system  is  practically  the  same  for  all  direct-cur- 
rent Weston  ammeters  and  voltmeters.     If  the  instrument 
is  designed  for  a  voltmeter,  a  high  resistance,  located  in  the 
back  of  the  case,  is  connected  in  series  with  the  movable  coil ; 
if  for  an  ammeter,  the  coil  is  connected  in  parallel  with  a 
short,  thick  piece  of  copper  or  some  alloy,  so  that   only  a 
small  part  of  the  current  passes  through  the  movable  coil, 
^d  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  is  extremely  low.      By 
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of  tkk  cxtvoBdy  kMT  roiibMce  «{  theammetenand 
tbehigii  resistanoe  of  tihe  vakaeten^  they  mnwimr  very 
little  ftuct^^y  indmeJ,  judflny  be  left  cmwl  imiomljf  in  ciiciut 
witfaoat  nndne  heetiiis. 

Fo^c»al^^lk;,alS^M^pcffeWf■^nn■■■■■^f^f^^^■ll■n  intenuJ 
resisunoe  of  .OOtt  ohm;  vhea  wutmaudag  a  10-ampere  cur- 
rent, the  drop  (C  R)  is  .Ott  volt,  and  the  wmtts  expended 

(C  E)  :=  .22,  or  about  one  thirty«lbar-hiiiidradth  (t^)  ^ 


The  resistance  of  a  IW-Tolt  Tottmeter  is  about  19,000 
<duns.     Ifeasnring  110  voha,  the  instnunent  would  take 

—-—  =  .0058  ampere,    nearly,  with   a   oonsomption  of 

energy  of  .638  watt,  neariy,  or  about     ^^  of  a  hfyrsepower. 

The  conducting  parts  of  the  instmment  are  made  of  an 
alloy  having  a  very  low  temperature  coeiBcient,  so  that 
moderate  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  do 
not  affect  its  readings  appreciably.  Beneath  the  needle  just 
inside  the  scale  is  a  mirror.  On  looking  down  on  the  needle, 
by  getting  the  needle  directly  over  its  reflection  in  the  mirror, 
errors  due  to  not  getting  the  needle  in  line  with  the  scale 
(known  as  parallax)  are  eliminated.  These  several  good 
features  make  these  instruments  very  reliable  and  convenient 
for  making  all  sorts  of  electrical  measurements,  and  as  they 
may  be  obtained  in  a  great  variety  of  ranges,  their  use  is 
very  general. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  portable  instruments  made, 
most  of  them  being  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  Weston,  and  they  may  often  be  used  in  making  various 
measurements  to  good  advantage. 


8IBMBN8  DYNAMOMBTBB. 

2539.  Another  instrument  which  is  largely  used  for 
mcrasuring  currents  is  the  Siemens  dynamometer.  This  in- 
Ktriiment  is  constructed  on  the  same  fundamental  principle 
that  the  Weston  and  many  other  electromagnetic  instru- 
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ments  are,  namely,  that  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  wiil 
tend  to  move,  if  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  working  parts  of  this  instrument,  one  form  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1025,  consists  of  two  rectangular  coils  of 
wire,  one,  F,  fixed, 
the  other,  M,  mova- 
ble. The  normal  po- 
sition of  the  movable 
coil  is  with  its  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  fixed 
coil,  and  it  is  sus- 
pended in  this  posi- 
tion by  a  fiber.  To 
the  top  of  the  coil  is 
also  attached  a  light 
helical  spring  S,  the 
other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  milled 
nut  T.  On  turning 
this  nut  the  spring 
will  be  tightened, 
thus  acting  to  move  the  coil. 

The  two  coils  are  connected  in  series,  connection  being 
made  to  the  movable  coil  by  means  of  mercury  cups  C,  C, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  coil  dip. 

On  sending  a  current  through  the  two  coils  in  series,  the 
mutual  action  of  the  two  coils  tends  to  move  them  into  par- 
allel planes.  The  effect  is  to  rotate  the  movable  coil  about 
its  vertical  axis;  by  turning  the  milled  nut,  a  tension  may 
be  put  on  the  spring  which  will  return  the  coil  to  its  origi- 
nal position.  The  force  exerted  by  the  spring  on  the  coil  is 
proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the  milled  head 
attached  to  the  spring  is  turned ;  so,  by  a  pointer  P,  at- 
tached to  the  milled  head,  the  force  required  to  pull  the  coil 
back  to  its  central  position  may  be  indicated. 

A  pointer'/  attached  to  the  movable  coil,  is  opposite  a 
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sero  mark  on  the  scale  when  the  movable  coil  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  fixed  coil. 

As  the  two  coils  are  in  series,  doubling  the  current  in  one 
coil  doubles  it  in  the  other,  so  the  mutual  force  of  both 
coils  is  doubled,  and  the  force  acting  on  the  movable  coil  is 
quadrupled ;  that  is,  the  force  on  the  movable  coil,  hence  the 
torsion  in  the  spring  necessary  to  bring  the  pointer  on  the 
coil  back  to  zero,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

These  instruments  are  seldom  made  direct  reading,  but  are 
furnished  with  a  table  which  gives  the  deflections  corre- 
sponding to  various  current  strengths.  Intermediate  values 
may  be  interpolated  or  calculated. 

The  fixed  coil  is  usually  wound  in  two  parts  of  unequal 
number  of  turns  and  size  of  wire ;  either  coil  may  be  used, 
thus  varying  the  range  of  the  instrument.  This  form  of  in- 
strument is  especially  useful,  as  it  may  be  used  equally  well 
for  alternating  current  as  for  direct,  since  there  is  no  iron  or 
other  magnetic  material  used  in  its  construction. 


BDI80N  CHBMICAI.  BCBTBB. 

2540.  As  stated,  most  of  the  measuring  instruments  in 
commercial  use  depend  on  the  electromagnetic  effect  of  a 
current  for  their  action;  perhaps  the  only  electrochemical 
current  meter  that  is  in  commercial  use  is  the  Edison  chem- 
ical meter,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  Edison  Illumi- 
nating Companies.  In  this  instrument  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  current  passing  through  the  meter  is  shunted  through 
an  electrolytic  bath  consisting  of  two  zinc  plates  dipping  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  plates,  solution,  and  con- 
nectors are  all  mounted  in  little  glass  jars,  and  two  jars  are 
set  up  in  each  meter,  one  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  other. 
At  the  end  of  a  certain  fixed  time  (usually  thirty  days)  the 
jars  and  their  contents  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  am- 
pere-hours of  current  that  have  been  used  by  the  customer 
calculated  from  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  negative  plate. 
By  various  ingenious  devices  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
meter,  the  effects  of  various  sources  of  error  are  almost. 
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entirely  removed.     Great  care,  however,  must  be  exercised 
in  removing  the  jars  and  caring  for  their  contents.     Fig. 


1026   gives  a  view  of  the  latest   type  of  Edison  chemical 
meter. 


CABDGW    VOLTMETER. 

2541.  The  representative  instrument  of  the  class  that 
measures  the  heating  effect  of  the  current  is  the  Cardew 
voltmeter,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1037. 

In  this  instrument  a  long  wire  w,  usually  of  some  platinum 
^loy,  is  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  tube  a  ;  each 
end  is  fastened  to  the  dial  end  of  the  tube;  the  wire  then 
passes  over  pulleys  at  the  end  of  the  tube  and  back  to  the 
dial  end,  where  a  spring  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  wire 
keeps  it  stretched  taut.  On  a  current  being  sent  through 
the  wire,  the  heat  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
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expands  the  wire ;  the  addition  to  its  length  is  taken  up  by 
the  spring,  and  the  motion  of  the  middle  of  the  wire  which 

is  attached  to  the  spring  is  transmitted  to  a 
needle  t  by  suitable  multiplying  gear,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  needle  over  the  dial  is  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the 
wire. 

The  wire  is  usually  of  small  diameter  and 
considerable  specific  resistance,  so  that  it  in 
itself  has  resistance  enough  to  allow  the  in- 
strument to  be  used  as  a  voltmeter  for  poten- 
tials less  than  about  100  volts  without  external 
resistance.  This  voltmeter  may  be  used  either 
for  alternating  or  direct  currents,  is  remark- 
ably dead-beat,  and  simple  in  construction.  Its 
internal  resistance  is  low  for  a  voltmeter,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  takes  considerable  current, 
enough  in  many  instances  to  seriously  affect 
some  conditions  of  an  experiment.  This  in- 
strument has  no  particular  law  of  deflections 
by  which  the  scale  is  divided;  the  principal  di- 
visions arc  determined  by  comparing  the  instrument  with  a 
standard,  and  the  intermediate  divisions  interpolated. 

There  are  several  other  instruments  made  on  this  prin- 
eij)le,  (•(»mmonly  known  as  Jiot-icirc  instruments ;  the  Cardew 
is  the  best  known. 


v> 
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2542.     The  enerj^y   expended    in    a   circuit    being    the 

]^r<»du(  t  of  the  current  and  the  electromotive  force,  these 
factors  may  Ix^  measured  separately,  and  multiplied  together 
lo  ohiaiii  tlic  number  of  watts  expended.  Instruments  have 
been  desli^ncd,  liowever,  which  automatically  perform  this 
mull iplic^at ion,  thus  measurini^  watts  directly,  one  of  the 
best  known  btMUij:  the  Siemens  wattmeter. 

This  instrument  is  of  the  same  'general  form  as  the 
currcnt-mcter,  Imi^.  10*^r>,  the  difference  between  the  instru- 
ments being-  that  in   the  wattmeter  the  two  coils  are  not 
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Fig.  1028. 


in  series.  This  instrument  measures  at  all  times  the  product 
of  the  current  in  any  circuit  and  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  ends  of  that  circuit.  The  stationary  coil  is  in 
series  with  the  outside  circuit;  consequently  the  total 
current  flows  through 
it.  The  movable  coil 
is  in  series  with  a  resist- 
ance great  enough  to 
prevent  the  full  differ- 
ence of  potential  be- 
tween the  mains  send- 
ing more  than  a  small 
amount  of  current 
through  the  movable 
coil.  This  coil  and  the 
resistance  are  then  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1028,  where  F  is  the  fixed  coil  of  the  instrument ;  M^ 
the  movable  coil;  R^  the  resistance  that  is  connected  in 
series  with  M\  Dy  the  source  of  electricity,  and  C,  the  exter- 
nal circuit,  the  energy  expended  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
measure. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  drop  in  volts  through  the  circuit 
C  be  constant,  the  current  through  M  will  also  be  constant. 
The  force  acting  on  the  movable  coil  will  then  vary 
directly  as  the  current  in  the  coil  F\  the  potential  being 
constant,  the  watts  expended  in  the  circuit  will  also  vary 
directly  as  the  current.  If  the  current  in  the  coil  F  is 
constant,  variations  in  the  E.  M.  F.  will  vary  the  current  in 
the  coil  M  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  force  on  the  coil 
M  will  then  vary  directly  as  the  E.  M.  F. ;  the  current  in  the 
circuit  C  being  constant,  the  watts  will  also  vary  directly  as 
the  E.  M.  F.  So,  in  either  case,  the  force  acting  on  the 
movable  coil  (consequently  the  force  required  to  bring  it  to 
zero  position)  varies  directly  as  the  watts.  When  varia- 
tions occur  in  both  current  and  potential  simultaneously, 
the  same  holds  true,  and  the  force  required  to  bring  the  coil 
to  the  zero  position  is  proportional  to  the  watts. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  wattmeter  is  almost  pre- 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  current  dynamometer.  Tbe 
resistance  used  with  the  movable  coil  is  usually  made  i 
separate  piece  of  apparatus;  when  made  so  that  it  has  no 
self-induction^  the  wattmeter  may  be  used  for  measuring 
the  energy  expended  in  alternating-current  circuits. 


THB  THOMttOlf  HlBC€MU>IIiO  ^TATTJ 

2643«  The  Siemens  wattmeter  gives  the  instantaneous 
value  of  the  watts  expended  in  the  circuit.  The  Thomson 
wattmeter  is,  as  its  name  indicates^  a  recording  meter,  and 
its  readingrs  give  the  product  of  the  watts  and  time,  i.  e., 
the  watt-hours.  The  construction  is  simple;  the  principle 
is,  broadly,  that  of  the  Siemens  dynamometer.  The  movable 
coil  is  not  held  to  zero  position,  but  revolves^  and  does  not 
surround  the  fixed  coil,  but  revolves  between  two  fixed  coils. 
The  movable  coil  is  really  a  small  drum  tpmtmd  anmaimrf^ 
provided  with  a  small  commutator  made  of  aQver  to  prevent 
oxidation.  The  effect  of  using  the  commutatflc  is  to  make 
the  effective  plane  of  the  coil  (armature)  take  ^  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  fixed  coils. 

The  connections  of  this  instrument  are  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Siemens  wattmeter.  The  fixed 
coils  are  in  series  with  the  circuit,  and  the  movable  coil  and 
a  resistance  in  series  with  it  are  in  parallel  with  the  circuit 

The  amount  of  energy  exp>ended  in  the  circuit  is  measured 
by  the  rotation  of  the  movable  coil,  a  worm  on  the  shaft  on 
which  the  movable  coil  is  mounted  engaging  with  a  set  of 
gears  which  operate  a  dial  similar  to  a  gas-meter  dial,  so 
that  the  energy  expended  in  a  certain  given  time  in  the  cir- 
cuit may  be  read  directly  from  the  dial  in  watt-hours. 

The  friction  of  the  apparatus  being  exceedingly  small, 
the  retarding  force  on  the  coil  that  opposes  its  tendency  to 
rotate  is  imparted  by  a  thin  copper  disk  attached  to  the 
shaft  on  which  the  movable  coil  is  mounted.  This  disk  is 
rotated  between  the  poles  of  strong  permanent  magnets; 
the  lines  of  force  from  the  magnets  cutting  the  disk  set  np 
electromotive  forces  between  adjacent  points  on  the  disk| 
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the  disk  being  of  copper,  the  resistance  between  those  points 
is  very  low,  so  that  a  considerable  current  may  flow.  This 
current  tends  to  retard  the  rotation  of  the  copper  disk,  and 
this  tendency  increases  directly  as  the  speed.  As  in  the 
Siemens  wattmeter,  the  force  acting  to  rotate  the  movable 


coil  increases  directly  as  the  watts;  therefore,  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  moving  system  of  the  meter  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  watts  expended  in  the  circuit. 
This  meter  may  be  used  for  either  alternating  or  direct  cur- 
rents, and  gives  very  accurate  results.  Fig.  1039  represents 
the  Thomson  meter  with  the  cover  removed. 

SH ALLEN BBRGER  MEXER. 

25-44.  This  meter  is  constructed  on  a  similar  principle 
to  the  Thomson  meter,  but  is  designed  to  be  used  only  on 
alternating-current  circuits,  as  is  also  the  Duncan  meter. 
Other  recording  meters  are  in  use,  but  are  usually  compli- 
cated in  construction  and  rather  unreliable  in  operation. 
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In  addition  to  the  Siemens  wattmeter,  there  have  recently 
been  introduced  general  forms  of  portable  direct-reading 
wattmeters,  which  are  giving  good  aatisfacticMi,  and  are 
more  convenient  to  use  than  the  Siemens  form. 


SWITCHBOARD  IHSTmTMEimU 

2545.  In  lighting  and  power  staticms  and  similar  places, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  apfMroodmate  number  of 
amperes,  volts,  or  watts  delivered  by  a  machine  or  machines^ 
and  for  this  purpose  instruments  have  come  into  use  whidi, 
while  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  making  reliable  measure- 
ments to  a  great  degree  of  precision,  aie  very  useful  in 
indicating  approximately  the  output  of  a  machine  or  the 
load  on  a  circuit.  The  scales  of  such  instruments  are 
usually  large  and  open,  so  they  may  be  read  from  a  dis- 
tance. Many  forms  of  such  instruments  are  made  bf 
different  manufacturers;  their  principle  of  operation  isuso- 
ally  the  electromagnetic  effect  of  the  cnmat,  but  their  de* 
tails  of  con8tructi<m  will  not  be  described  here. 


MEASUREMENTS  imiTH  COMMKRCIAI* 

INSTRUMBirrS. 

2546«  Most  of  the  measurements  previously  described 
as  being  made  with  some  form  of  galvanometer  can  be 
made  with  gixxl  commercial  instruments— the  Weston,  for 

example. 

In  the  Weston  instruments,  the  terminals  of  the  ammeter 
are  both  i)n  the  same  (right)  side  of  the  instrument  (see 
Fig.  10'2<»),  and  are  made  large  and  heavy«  while  in  the  volt- 
meters the  terminals  are  on  opposite  sides^  are  made  soull, 
and  are  usually  covered  with  rubber,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  handled  without  danger  from  shocks.  Some  of  the 
Yoltrnc-ters  are  made  with  the  resistance  cchIs  in  two  sec- 
tions, of  such  relative  value  that,  when  only  one  section  is 
in  circuit,  the  scale  readings  are  some  convenient  submulti- 
plc  <^t  the  readings  when  both  sections  are  used.  In  this 
case  the  instrument  is  provided  with  an  extra  binding-post 
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on  the  left  side,  and  the  scale  divisions  have  two  values; 
for  instance,  the  voltmeter  with  a  range  of  160  volts  may 
have  the  resistance  so  divided  that  by  using  the  third  bind- 
ing-post the  range  will  be  15  volts  and  the  scale  divisions 
will  have  -jV  their  former  value.    • 

Measurements  of  current  strength  or  difference  of  poten- 
tial are  very  simple.  To  measure  the 
number  of  amperes  flowing  in  a  circuit,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  connect  an  ammeter 
of  proper  capacity  in  series  with  the  rest 
of  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1030,  and 
read  the  amperes  directly  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer  on  the  scale.  The 
resistance   of    the   ammeter,    as   pointed  fic.  loao. 

out,  is  so  low  that  it  will  not  affect  the  total  resistance  of 

the  circuit  appreciably.  The  difference  of 
potential  between  two  points  in  a  circuit, 
or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  battery,  or  other  source 
of  E.  M.  F.,  may  be  readily  measured  by 
connecting  the  terminals  of  a  voltmeter  to 
the  proper  points  of  the  circuit  and  read- 
ing the  voltage  direct,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1031. 

By  using  instruments  of  the  proper  range,  very  low  or 
very  high  resistances 
may  be  measured. 
Fig.  1032  shows  a 
way  of  measuring  a 
very  low  resistance — 
in  this  case  a  section 
of  copper  rod.  Here 
a  current  from  the  bat- 
tery B^  measured  by 
the  ammeter  A^  flows 
through  the  section  of 
copper  rod  R^  and  the 
drop  between  the 
points     C  and    i?   is  fig.  1032. 


FJf. 

Pig.  1081. 
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-r-.i*  ;r-.i   br   :h*;    V  »I:nietc 


^      r 


As  the  drop  through  a 


^h  .--  <fyti"r,  •  f  *••  pp^r  r  -i  would  bie  renr  slight,  except  with 
.11    *'r;''rTi":>   •  urrrr.t.  a  v  -I: meter  capable   or    measuring 

V •' - V  <'T\j"  I ! : rf •; -rr r: ■ ' •; %  ■  t  : »•  -t e r. t ial  must  L<  used.     The v  raav 

•  •        • 

}'^   *->•!   '      r-'M-i-ir'.'   :r  •:::••  tj  .Mo  v-.-It.  <uch  an  instrjmenl 
^ •*•  —  •:  <"•••«■-:  .L-i  .1  mt..'::\'i:me:-'r, 

Kx  %ws*t  t  — r*.  ;--.  •--.v  iS^v-s  :^zure.  the  reading  *.:  :he  ammcier  be 
.tl  *•  i-^;»^'*>i.  i-!  tTj:  :  t-^e  milliv.iiiTncter  be  .•*3i**T5  volt,  what  is  the 
r*4;*».i".  r  ■  :  !- inner  r'*i  S.'ta'eTfn  .'in-i  ^  : 


>..fTr--v  —     A 


••ri..» 


:r>4 


1  =  .<Ml>247  ohm.     Ans. 


•  Hijih  r-;-iiHt.int>'^  irj.iy  lo  measured  in  a  similar  manner  by 
li-^in^j  .1  I  ••A-rt'.iii::iv:  a::i:no:or  (m:l-ammeter)  and  a  high- 
r»-.i'iir.»;  V'.Itrnvt'T.  The  h iijh-rea J mg  voltmeters  may  also 
!»•'  M-ir«l  t  '  nva-iurt."  very  high  resistances,  such  as  insulation 

resistances;  the  method  of 
connecting   up   for  such  a 
test  is  shown  in  Fig.  1U33. 
Here  R  is  the  insulation  to 
be  measured,  B  Cz.  battery 
or  other  source  of  E.  M.  F., 
which  should  be  as  high  as 
convenient,  as  long  as  it  is 
within  the  range  of  the  in- 
strument,   V  J/  the   volt- 
meter, and  A'  a  switch  for 
As  the  resistance  of  the  switch 
A   >  :.:\i.  r-.  .1  :y  ri'.ihiri-.  ::  i-;  evident  that  when  it  is  closed 
J'  '    .  'itr.i'  t'  r    -^  •   •MM'Ttcil  iiin.M:tly  to  the  terminals  of  the 
i  I?*'  rv  .ii'l  \\'\\  ri.M^s-ir-'.'  i:<i  K.  >L  F.,  and  when  the  switch 
A     -  ";■•  M   vw   r<  >i^t;ir.«  (.- /v' is  in  series  with  the  voltmeter. 
Til"  l"r::iM:.i  !'•»:'  liiulin--  th--  v:ilu'?  of  R  in  ohms  is 


-M'l 


!•  ^l-Nl.lM-^t*    ,x. 


A'  ^-- 


('^■)• 


(466.) 


'Aii«i'-  //  :  -iril.'ction  «»t  vt.'iinuncr  with  the  resistance  Rf^oi 
ill  cirr-iii'.,  ,/  :  -  •l"ikM-ii<)ii  (.f  voltmeter  with  resistance -^  in 
rir«ui:.  a:i'i  /•     •  rt'>i>t:iiu'<' uf  voltmeter. 

Thi-y  form'.; la  is  obtained  as  follows:     The  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
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battery  B  C  being  constant,  the  drop  through  the  voltmeter 
only  or  the  voltmeter  and  resistance  in  series  will  be  the 
same,  that  is,  C r  =  C^R'\-  C^ r. 

As  the  deflection  of  the  voltmeter  needle  is  proportional 
to  the  current,  this  may  be  written 

or,  dr  ^d^r^d^R\ 

dr      d^r      j^ 
or,  ^^^R; 

or,  -^-^r^R\ 

hence,  ^\d — ^)~-^» 

which  is  the  formula  given. 

In  the  simple  case  where  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is 
just  equal  to  the  voltmeter  resistance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
deflection  of  the  voltmeter  with  the  resistance  in  series 
with  it  would  be  half  that  when  the  voltmeter  alone  is  in 
circuit,  which  satisfies  the  equation  as  follows: 

Given,  r  X  (|  -  1)  =  ^. 

Then,  r  X  1  =  ^, 

and  r=:  R. 

Example. — ^If  the  E.  M.  P.  of  the  battery,  as  measured  by  the  volt- 
meter, is  100  volts,  and  the  deflection,  when  the  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  in  circuit,  is  40  volts,  what  is  the  value  of  that  resistance 
in  ohms  if  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  is  18,000  ohms  ? 

Solution.— In  this  case  ^=100,  ^,  =  40,  r=  18,000.  Then,  by 
formula  466, 

/?  =  lH,000(i^  - 1)  =  18,000  X  1.5  =  27,000  ohms.     Ans. 

2547.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  testing  insula- 
tion is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  shown  in  Fig. 
1008  (Art.  2522),  the  known  resistance  in  this  case  being 
that  of  the  instrument  itself.  Slight  variations  in  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  source  of  supply  do  not  affect  the  result 
very  materially,  and  when  an  approximately  constant  known 
E.  M.  F.  is  available,  such  as  an  electric-lighting  circuit,  in- 
sulation tests  may  be  made  with  great  facility  by  merely 
connecting  the  voltmeter  in  series  with  the  E.  M.  F,  and 
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the  insulation  resistance.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
E.  M.  F,  has  a  constant  (known)  value,  a  table  may  be 
prepared  shoving  the  insula- 
\  lion  resistance  corresponding 
/  to  various  deflections  of  the 
voltmeter. 

This  affords  a  ready  means 
of  testing  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  lighting  circuits  where 
_  the  E.  M.  P.  of  the  dynamos 
is  constant,  if  the  voltmeter 
s  of  high  resistance;  by  con- 
''"'- 1""-  necting     the     voltmeter     be- 

tween one  side  of  the  circuit  and  the  ground,  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  will  give  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  otirr 
side  of  the  line,  or  will  show  the  presence  of  a  "ground," 
as  represented  in  Pig.  1034.  Both  sides  may  be  tested  in  this 
manner,  and  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  small  switch  or  other 
convenient  apparatus  for  readily  making  the  desired  coq- 


I 


r--r 


FJf. 


2S48.     Por  many  i-icctrii-al  inciisiirumonts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  rate  of  revolution  of  coriain  moving  parts 
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of  machinery.  The  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the 
machinery  in  one  minute  or 
other  length  of  time  does  not 
necessarily  give  its  rate  of 
revolution,  so  that  for  ac- 
curate work  the  ordinary 
revolulion  counter  is  scarcely 
suitable.  Instruments  called 
tacbometers  are  made 
which  indicate  by  the  posi- 
tion of  a  needle  on  a  dial  the 
rate  of  revolution  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  which  they  are 
connected.  The  principle  of 
these  instruments  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  centrifugal  en- 
gine governor;  two  weights 
are  thrown  out  from  their 
center  of  rotation  by  centrif- 
ugal force,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  move  is  overcome 
by  a  spring.  By  suitable 
gearing  the  motion  of  the 
weights  is  made  to  actuate 
a  pointer  which  moves  over 
a  suitably  divided  dial,  thus 
indicating  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion of  the  weights. 

Fig.  1035  -shows  a  form  of 
tachometer  which,  being 
belted  to  a  pulley  of  suitable 
diameter  by  a  light  belt,  will 
give  the  rate  of  revolution  of 
that  pulley. 

The  form  shown  in  Fig. 
1036  is  intended  to  hold  in 
the    hands,      A    three-sided 
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point  on  one  of  the  spindles  of  the  instrument  is  intended  to 
be  thrust  into  the  center  mark  of  a  revolving  shaft,  when 
the  rate  of  revolution  of  that  shaft  is  indicated  on  the  dial. 
It  is  usual  to  make  three  little  ridges  in  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  center  mark  of  the  shaft  with  a  three-sided  punch  (sup- 
plied with  the  instrument),  to  insure  that  the  point  on  the 
tachometer  shaft  will  not  slip  when  the  instrument  is 
applied. 

2549.  Electrical  measurements  may  be  broadly  stated 
to  be  measurement  of  eurrent.  The  principal  methods  of 
measuring  current  and  their  general  applications  have  been 
described,  but  for  particular  cases  these  methods  often 
require  much  modification  in  detail,  and  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tain results  many  combinations  of  such  methods  may  be 
made,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  hand. 
Some  of  these  combinations  and  modifications  for  special 
cases  will  be  described  where  necessary  in  succeeding  sections 
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DEFINITIONS. 

2550.  An  electric  battery  is  a  combination  of  a  num« 
ber  of  separate  electric  sources.  Thus,  a  voltaic  or  galvanic 
battery  (see  Arts.  2238  and  2239)  is  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  separate  voltaic  cells  properly  joined  together. 

The  term  battery  is  also  applied  to  a  combination  of 
Leyden  jars  (see  Art.  2232)  properly  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  a  so-called  Leyden  battery.  A  battery  of  this 
kind,  however,  has  very  little  practical  value,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  compared  to  the  value  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  batteries  treated  of  in  this  discussion,  namely: 

I.     Primary  batteries. 
II.     Secondary     or    storage    batteries,    sometimes 
called  accumulators. 

2551.  A  primary  battery  is  a  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  primary  cells  so  as  to  form  a  single  source. 

2552.  A  secondary  or  storage  battery  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  secondary  cells  so  as  to  form  a 
single  electric  source. 

2553.  Primary  batteries,  as  well  as  secondary  batteries, 
depend  for  their  operation  upon  the  chemical  action  which 
takes  place  between  certain  different  substances  when 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  whole  theory 
and  operation  of  cells  and  batteries  being  thus  dependent 
on  chemical  action,  it  is  necessary  to  give  here  some  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  which  is  that  science  which  treats  of 
the  composition  of  matter,  of  the  changes  produced  therein 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  other  natural  forces,  and  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  different  kinds  of  matter  upon  each 
other. 

For  n«>ticf  of  copyrijijht,  see  i)a>;c  iinincdiutcly  fullowinj^  the  title  pa^e. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

2554.  Cbccnical  action  is  that  which  produces  a 
ih.iriv:i-  i:i  iho  chemical  c»jndition  of  matter,  and  may  be 
.i^ii-'ti  '^t  dccompudltlon,  i.  e.,  splitting  a  substance  up 
iri!>i  other  distinct  substances;  or  action  of  recomposltioiii 

i  I*  .  initiiii:  tw">nr  more  different  substances  into  a  new  one. 

2555.  lVc"ni:^>>ition  can  not  go  on  indefinitely;  if  a 
Mib<i.itK'c  be  spilt  up  by  decomposition,  and  the  resulting 
su!»s».nu'C'i  ^it  pt^ssiblc)  be  a^ain  split  up,  and  so  on,  a  point 
will  Ih"  riMc!icvl  whore  substances  are  found  which  by  no 
kii'nvii  pr^Hc-^s  o,in  be  further  decomposed.  Such  substances 
arc  c.illcti  ciciiicnttu 

255H.  A  chemical  compound  is  the  union  of  two  or 
iu«>rc  ciciiu'tus  tv>  tv^rm  a  new  substance.  Compounds  may 
Ur  t>>ttucd  by  the  univ>a  of  two  or  more  compounds;  but  this 
is  nicrdy  a  new  utiiv>n  of  the  elements  which  originally  formed 
iUr  uniliiikj  co!np*>utuls. 

2557.  There  have  so  far  been  discovered  about  seventy- 
lw'»  Mibstaiicf';  wiiich  scorn  to  be  elements.  About  half  of 
ilu'-r.nc  vrty  i\uo;  tho  balance,  the  more  important,  are 
i^iv»ii  in  r.iMo  S'».  To  provoiU  constant  repetitions  of  their 
:miu*-;.  av.vl  : .»  aiJ  in  expressing  the  composition  of  sub- 
>s'.  .iT'.v  is,  liure  iias  been  assiirned  to  each  element  a  jj'wM 
r.'!^,>i^:in^  'f  i';..*  i'liiial  letter,  or  the  initial  letter  and  another 
Iriirri^i  ii<  La::;i  :ia'ne,  wliieh  is  often  different  from  itscom- 
:n  '!i  -laTue.       Tiu-^e  syinb^N  are  given  in  column  '2,  Table  S'.'. 

255S.  Tile  exav't  nature  of  chemical  action  is  not  known, 
a:.\  r\-:'i'  tb.a:i  is  tiie  e\a.-t  nature  of  electricitv  or  heat;  hut 
it  i-  ^::v.:'.a:'  to  o:'/.«.  :■  •■:'.y<:r.il  phenomena  in  that  chemieai 
a  :.  M  i<  a  :n..ir::\  <Mtiv'\  «f  energy.  This  energy  is  appar- 
rr.iy  «-;  •:*'  i  iin  ::;  :".'.e  at  >nis  of  the  elements  as /t?/*'^//^'^ 
<  .  '\,  • ,  a!.J.  ^  a •.;>(.<  >•>  !i  at«Miis  to  have  an  affinity  for ^^^ 
::.!■;.■  V  :  e  •".'  ii>-  \vi:'\  other  atoms,  this  aftinitv  bein? 
-\'-.Cr\:  '  •■  1  ^<  .i'\  ;•/:!:.-  *  <  the  relative  amount  of  potential 
'  :.' :\.  • -:  : '  1  ii  t;:-  »  ":..'  iiiiig  atoms.  Under  the  proper 
i.j.  ]:* ;   :i-.    ilie^e    aiVmities   cause    the   atoms    to   combine, 
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which  allows  their  potential  energy  to  appear  as  kinetic 
energy,  usually  in  the  form  of  heat.  Thus,  chemical  com- 
bination develops  kinetic  energy,  while  to  perform  chemical 
decomposition,  kihetic  energy  must  be  supplied. 

2559*  The  heat  given  out  by  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pound is  known  as  the  heat  of  formation  of  that  substance. 
The  amount  of  this  heat  has  been  measured  in  the  case  of 
some  substances,  and  tables  giving  these  values  are  published 
in  most  works  on  chemistry. 

Note. — The  heat  of  formation  is  usually  expressed  in  calories  (per 
gram  of  the  substance),  the  calorie  used  being  the  lesser^  or  ^ram- 
degree^  calorie  which  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  otwater 
1"  C.     It  is  obviously  .001  of  the  calorie  defined  in  Art.  1 1 30. 

2560*  An  element  is  the  ultimate  substance  to  which 
any  compound  can  be  chemically  subdivided.  As  has  been 
explained  in  Art.  1089^  all  matter  (every  substance)  is 
(mechanically)  composed  of  molecules^  they  being  the  small- 
est/^r//V/^^  into  which  the  substance  can  be  mechanically 
subdivided  without  being  resolved  into  its  elements.  The 
molecules  are  each  made  up  of  a  number  of  atoms  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  substance  is  composed,  and  in  any 
given  substance  each  molecule  is  always  composed  of  the 
same  total  number  of  atoms  of  its  elements  combined  in  the 
same  proportions;  if  the  proportionate  number  of  atoms  of 
an)'  element  is  changed,  a  new  substance  is  formed.  When 
an  element  exists  uncombined,  its  atoms  do  not  exist  alone, 
but  group  together  into  molecules,  just  as  the  atoms  of  the 
different  elements  group  together  to  form  the  molecules  of 
the  compound, 

2561*  By  very  careful  analysis  and  measurement,  it 
has  been  determined  that  elements  always  combine  in  certaiji 
fixed  proportions  or  multiples  of  those  proportions;  from  this 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  each  element  a  number, 
which  number,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  will  represent  the  propor- 
tion, by  weight,  of  that  element  which  enters  into  any  com- 
pound. To  this  number  is  assigned  the  name  atomic 
weisiit,  and  these  numbers  represent  the  relative  weights 
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2562.  In  indicating  the  elements  which  make  up  any 
substance,  the  symbols  of  those  elements  are  commonly  used; 
also,  to  indicate  the  number  of  atoms  (if  more  than  one)  in 
the  molecule,  a  small  number  is  suffixed  to  the  symboL  The 
expression  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  substance  by 
means  of  the  symbols,  with  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of 
each  element  suffixed,  is  called  the  cliemical  formula  of 
that  substance. 

Thus,  a  substance  (water)  whose  formula  is  HJi)  is  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  each  molecule  of  wati^ 
is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 
The  atomic  weights  of  H  and  O  (from  Table  89)  are  1  and 
16,  respectively.  Therefore,  any  weight  of  water  is  com- 
.  posed  of  a  X  1  =  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  16  X  1  = 
16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
weight  of  1  molecule  of  water  will  beS  +  I6  =  18;  ifl gram 
of  water  were  decomposed  there  would  result  <^=:  .1111  + 
gram  of  hydrogen  and  ||  =  .8889—  gram  of  oxygen. 
(Compare  this  with  Art.  2493.) 

2563*    An  apparent  exception  to  the  above  statements 

is  the  metal  mercury,  which  seems  to  unite  with  most  of  the 
other  metals  in  all  proportions,  forming  amalgams  of  the 
metals.  These  amalgams,  however,  are  generally  considered 
to  be  merely  mechanical  mixtures,  and  not  true  chemical 
compounds.  Some  metals,  such  as  zinc,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  others,  form  amalgams  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  be- 
ing merely  necessary  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  metal  thor- 
oughly before  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  mercury. 

An  amalgamated  metal  in  a  chemical  formula  is  indicated 
by  placing  the  symbol  Hg  after  and  above  the  symbol  of  the 
metal  amalgamated;  thus,  Zn°^ 

2564.  As  the  same  elements  occur  in  many  different 
substances,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  capable  of  repla- 
cing each  other;  that  is,  in  a  molecule  of  a  given  substance 
the  atoms  of  one  element  present  can  be  replaced  by  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  another,  thus  forming  a  new  compound. 
This  number  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  number  of 
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atoms  of  the  element  replaced.  For  example,  one  atom  of 
carbon  (C)  can  replace  \.\i^four  atoms  of  hydrogen  (//)  con- 
tained in  two  molecules  of  water  (2//,(7),  forming  CO^. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  one  element  which  will 
replace  unit  weight  of  another  clement  in  a  compound  is  not 
always  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  two 
elements.  The  weight  of  the  replacing  element  may  be  said 
to  be  the  (chemical)  equivalent  of  unit  weight  of  the  replaced 
element.  Taking  for  the  standard  replaced  element  the 
lightest,  hydrogen,  and  calling  its  unit  weight  1,  the  least 
weight  of  any  other  element  which  will  replace  1  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  in  a  compound,  or  will  unite  with  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen,  is  its  actual  chemical  equiva- 
lent, or  combining  weight,  (See  column  5,  Table  89. )  The 
chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  evidently  the  same  as  its 
atomic  weight,  1.  Now,  in  binary  compounds  (compounds 
consisting  of  only  two  elements)  containing  hydrogen,  the 
proportion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  compound  is  never  less 
than  1  atom  of  /T  to  1  atom  of  the  other  element,  though 
often  more;  consequently,  from  the  definition,  the  chemical 
equivalent  is  never  greater  than  the  atomic  weight,  and  may 
be  less. 

2565*  The  ratio  of  the  atomic  weight  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  an  element  is  thus  equal  to  or  greater  than  1. 
In  fact,  as  it  is  considered  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
atoms  of  each  element  in  any  molecule,  this  ratio  is  always 
small,  and  always  a  whole  number.  This  ratio  is  also  the 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  would  be  required  to  re- 
place one  atom,  of  the  given  element^  and  is  called  the  va- 
lency, or  atomicity,  of  the  element.  The  valency  of  the 
more  common  elements  is  given  in  column  4,  Table  89.  It 
can  also  be  shown  from  the  above  statements  that  the  number 
of  atoms  of  one  element  required  to  replace  a  given  number 
.of  atoms  of  another  element  which  are  in  combination  with 
d  given  number  of  atoms  of  a  third  element  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  respective  valencies  of  the  replaced  and  re- 
placing elements. 
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For  example,  each  molecule  of  water  (H/?)  contains  two 
atoms  of  Jf  and  one  of  O,  If  the  67,  whose  valency  is  II,  is 
replaced  by  67,  whose  valency  is  I,  each  of  the  two  atoms  of 
//  will  combine  with  one  atom  of  Cl^  forming,  not  N^Cl^ 
but  two  molecules  of  JICl  (written  2HCI),  Thus,  two 
atoms  of  CI  of  valency  I  are  required  to  replace  one  atom 
of  oxyjrcn  of  valency  II. 

2500.  I'31emcnts  sometimes  combine  in  other  propor- 
tions than  the  above  statements  would  allow;  but  such  sub- 
stances are  seldom  stable^  readily  uniting  with  additional 
atoms  of  the  proper  elements  until  the  proportions  are  as 
indicated  by  the  valencies.  However,  some  elements  seem 
to  have  two  different  valencies,  as  will  be  noticed  in  column 
4,  Table  S!»;  the  lower  valencies  give  the  more  stable  com- 
poumls.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  principles 
of  atomic  weight,  valency,  etc.,  are  not  the  expression  of 
any  chemical  theory,  but  the  result  of  long  and  careful  ob- 
strrvation  and  measurement;  this,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
and  apparent  violations  of  the  foregoing  statements  will  be 
encountered,  though  they  may  be  generally  used  with  con- 
sistent results. 

25B7.  At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  five  of 
\\\i\  eltMncnts,  hydn^trcn,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  fluorine,  and 
chlorine,  are^ases;  mercury  and  bromine  are  liquids;  while 
all  the  rest,  inchulini^  all  metals  excepting  mercury,  are 
solids.  All  the  solids  irxcept  carbon  have  been  liquefied  at 
v.irioiis  tcniperalurt'S. 

l'\\\'  elt;inents,  except  the  more  common  metals  and  oxy- 
gen an<l  nitrogen,  are  extensively  used  or  found  in  an  un- 
conil)ine<l  state;  thev  usuallv  octnir  in  various  combinations, 
which  are  divided  into  three  classes:  aciWs,  basts^  and  sa/ts. 

2508.  An  acid  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  con- 
taining hydroi^en,  which  hydr(^gen  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metal  when  presented  lo  it  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  or  hy- 
dratc^  The  coni])i nation  of  oxygen  with  any  other  single 
element  is  called  an  oxide.     A  liydrate  is  the  substance 
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formed  by  the  union  of  an  element,  or,  more  often,  a  me- 
tallic oxide,  with  the  elements  of  water.  This  should  not 
be  confounded  with  a  solution,  which  is  merely  a  mechan- 
ical mixture  of  som6  solid  with  water,  or  similar  liquid. 

Acids  are  usually  sour  to  the  taste,  and  will  readily  cause 
chemical  action.  Most  acids  contain  oxygen,  being  formed 
from  the  union  of  an  oxide  of  a  non-metal  and  water ;  but 
in  some  few  acids  oxygen  is  absent.  Table  90  gives  a  list 
of  the  more  common  acids,  with  their  chemical  formulas 
and  other  data. 

TABI.E  90. 

COMMON  ACIDS. 


1. 

Name  of  Acid. 

2. 
Chemical 
Formula. 

Specific  Gravity. 

8. 
Pure  Acid. 

4. 

Commercial  Acid. 
(Average. ) 

• 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrobromic 

Nitric 

HCl 
HBr 

HNO, 

H^CrO, 

1.227 
1.515 
1.530 

1.84G 

* 

1.14  tol.lG 

1.33  to  1.41 

Sulohuric 

1.70  to  1.83 

Chromic 

Note. — HCl  and  HBr  are  in  reality  gases,  wliich  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  forming  the  liquid  known  by  the  above  names.  The  specific 
gravity  given  is  that  of  the  solution  (maximum). 

2569*  A  base  is  a  compound,  usually  an  oxide  or 
hydrate,  of  a  metal,  which  metal  is  capable  of  replacing  the 
hydrogen  of  an  acid  when  the  two  are  in  contact.  Some 
particularly  active  bases  are  known  as  alkalies^  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  principal  alkalies  are  sodium  hydrate, 
NaOHy  potassium  hydrate,  KOH^  and  ammonium  hy- 
drate (aqua  ammonia),  NHfiH. 

2570.  A  salt  is  the  substance  resulting  from  the  re- 
placement of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  the  metal  of  a  base 
The  action  of  the  stronger  acids  and  bases  on  each  other  is 
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very  violent.     By  some  chemists  the  acids  are  considered  to 
be  salts  of  hydrogen. 

Some  combinations  of  non-metallic  elements  act  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  metals,  and  can  form  oxides  and  hydrates 
and  bases,  and  replace  the  hydrogen  in  acids,  and  tnese 
groups  of  elements  should  be  included  in  the  above  defini- 
tions. Such  a  group  is  NH^^  which  is  sometimes  called 
ammonium •  There  are  several  other  similar  groups. 
They  act  and  may  be  handled  as  elements;  their  valency  is 
the  difference  between  the  valency  of  the  separate  elements. 
Thus,  in  the  above  case,  NH^^  the  valency  of  N  is  V,  while 
that  of  //^  is  4  X  I  =  IV;  hence,  the  valency  of  NH^^ 
V  -  IV  =  I. 

2571.  In  chemistry,  substances  are  given  names  in 
accordance  with  their  composition,  although  many  of  the 
more  common  ^ubstances  have  popular  names.  For  ex- 
ample, the  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  are  popularly  known 
as  blue  vitriol.  Ordinary  compounds  of  a  metal  and  non- 
metal  arc  named  from  both  components.  The  Latin  name 
of  the  metal  is  given  first,  and  for  its  last  syllable,  /////,  is 
snhstiliitcd  ic\  to  this  is  added  the  name  of  the  non-metal, 
witli  its  last  syllable  changed  to  idc.  Thus,  a  compound  of 
iron  and  sulphur  is  wixm^A  ferric  sulphide. 

In  the  case  where  an  element  has  two  valencies,  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  two  compounds  which  may  be 
foi  ined  fruni  the  same  elements  by  substituting  the  termi- 
nation ous  for  /Vin  the  name  of  the  metal,  when  referring  to 
the  eoni|)oun<l  havini^  the  lower  proportion  of  the  non- 
nK'tallic  elenirnt,  which  is  usually  oxygen.  For  example, 
copper  forms  two  oxides;  ciipric  oxidc^  CuOy  and  cuprous 
o.\i,!,\  Ci(,^0.  The  prefixes  per  ziwil  proto  are  sometimes 
used  in>tea<i  of  the  terminations  ic  and  ous^  respectively. 
'i'he  names  of  acids  are  derived  from  their  principal  constit- 
ur!U  (a>ide  from  the  liydron^en)  by  changing  the  last  sylla- 
bles of  its  name  to /V.  Thus,  the  principal  acid  formed  from 
suljihnr  is  called  siilpJiuric  neid  [If^SO^,  The  acids  which 
do  not  (^ontain  oxvi^en  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  A^^/rt't 
as  iLydrobrumic  acid  [IlJir.),     (See  Table  90.) 
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2572.  The  names  of  the  salts  resulting  from  the  action 
between  bases  and  acids  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
acid  by  taking  the  first  syllable  of  the  principal  constituent 
of  the  acid  and  adding  ate.  Thus,  salts  formed  from  bases 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  named  sulphates^  and  from  nitric 
acid,  nitrates. 

In  the  case  where  oxides  are  formed  with  non-metals  of 
more  than  one  valency,  the  acids  formed  from  such  oxides 
by  their  union  with  water  take  the  ic  and  ous  terminations, 
just  as  the  metallic  compounds  do.  For  example,  there  are 
two  oxides  of  sulphur,  SO^  and  SO^.  The  acid  formed 
from  the  first  is  known  as  sulphurous  acidy  and  from  the 
second  sulphuric  acid.  The  salts  of  an  acid  ending  in  ic 
have  the  termination  ate^  as  stated  above,  while  the  salts 
of  the  ous  acids  end  in  ite.  It  is  evident,  from  the  use  of  the 
terminations,  that  the  ate  salts  and  the  ic  oxides  contain 
greater  proportions  of  oxygen ;  ite  salts  and  ous  oxides  are 
usually  unstable,  readily  combining  with  oxygen  to  form 
the  higher  salts  or  oxides. 
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2573»  A  current  of  electricity  passing  through  a  con- 
ducting liquid  will  decompose  the  liquid,  the  amount  of  the 
various  elements  set  free  being  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  passing  through  the  liquid.     (Art.  2493.) 

The  amount  (weight)  of  any  element  which  will  be  liber- 
ated by  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  is  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalent  of  that  element ;  hence,  from  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  (or  other  element  whose  valency  is  always  I) 
set  free  by  unit  quantity  of  electricity,  the  amount  of  any 
other  element  that  will  be  set  free  by  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  may  be  calculated.  The  chemical  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  being  1^  the  amount  of  hydrogen  liberated  by  one 
coulomb  of  electricity  becomes  a  multiplier,  and  by  multi- 
plying the  chemical  equivalent  of  each  element  by  this  mul- 
tiplier the  electrocttemlcal  equivalents,  or  the  weight 
of  each  element  liberated  per  coulomb,  results.  (See  col- 
umn G,  Table  89«) 
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257-L  There  is  reason,  to  believe  that  all  chemical 
a*:::jfi  ^.n^rszjs  E»  M.  F. ;  bat  in  order  that  this  E.  M.  F. 
may  be  atilLseiU  the  caemical  action  must  take  place  in  and 
between  cond'j«:tin^  b^xiies^ 

In  order  toj.!  the  E.  il.  F.  may  be  continuously  main- 
tained— that  is»  that  the  chemical  action  be  continuous 
— at  least  one  ot  the  btxiies  acted  upon  must  be  a  liquid. 
This  liquid  is  called  the  electrolyte  (see  Art.  2238).  An 
electrolyte  djes  not  necessarily  contain  water;  it  may  even 
be  made  by  melting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  cell. 

2575.  The  simplest  form  of  a  cell  consists  of  at  least 
two  bodies,  of  which  one  at  lea£t  must  be  a  liquid,  in  and 
between  which  two  bodies  the  chemical  action  goes  on  which 
generates  the  E.  M.  F.  In  order  that  this  E.  M.  F.  maybe 
utilized  to  cause  a  current  to  flow,  provision  must  be  made 
for  connecting  an  external  circuit  with  the  two  bodies 
between  which  the  action  takes  place. 

Such  a  cell  is  usually  composed  of  an  electrolyte  (often 
called  the  exciting  liquiii)^  into  which  are  placed  two  con- 
ducting^ bodies;  at  least  one  of  the  bodies  is  metallic,  and  it 
is  bt^twfca  this  body,  called  the  anode,  and  the  electrolvte 
that  the  chemical  action  takes  place. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  surface  of  contact  between  :hr 
liquid  and  the  metal  is  the  place  of  action,  and  would  m-  r^r 
properly  he  (\'i]]cd  the  anode. 

The  oth(*r  body,  called  the  cathode,  serves  mainlra^a 
means  of  conncctini^  the  external  circuit  to  the  electrolyte 
the  oihcr  end  of  the  circuit  being  connected  to  the  anvd*?- 
C^'Mineiiion  is  actually  made  to  the  parts  of  the  an-.xie  .iri 
iMi'iode  whicli  i)rojcrt  from  the  cell,  these  being  then  Ca^"^'- 
\\w  cIcctrtKlcs  of  the  cell.  This  is  the  usual  construrti''^ 
.il'Ju'iiLih  in  S'»me  cells  the  chemical  action  takes  plj-.-e  be- 
iwerii  :w.>  diiTerent  licjuids,  in  which  case  whatever  s*:^-*- 
»'^^'«:-.;«  :  ••'-■   I'Oilif-;    are    used    act    merely  as  connectors  :r 

r\  '. '.  <  .  :'  s;:^::  ■  e'.<  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  descr> 
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2ff 76«  The  chemical  action  which  takes  place  is  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  two  elements  of  the  cell  are  placed  in  the 
electrolyte,  the  fact  of  there  being  z,  chemical  affinity  hQtvfttn 
the  various  substances  in  the  cell  sets  up  a  difference  of 
potential,  which  appears  as  between  the  terminals  of  the 
cell;  this  affinity  may  or  may  not  set  up  a  chemical  action, 
but  so  long  as  the  external  circuit  is  open,  whatever  action 
may  occur  is  only  local,  and  its  energy  appears  as  heat. 
The  reason  that  no  chemical  action  occurs  is  that  the  atoms, 
having  combined,  have  given  up  most  of  their  potential 
energy,  and  so  remain  in  the.  combinations  they  have  as- 
sumed; as  soon,  however,  as  the  external  circuit  is  closed, 
the  difference  of  potential  which  exists  equalizes  itself,  and 
causes  a  momentary  current  to  flow  through  the  external 
circuit  yr^;«  the  cathode  to  the  anode,  the  cathode  being  at 
the  higher  potential. 

This  current  decomposes  the  electrolyte,  breaking  up  the 
compounds  therein  and  restoring  to  the  various  atoms  their 
potential  energy.  Some  of  these  atoms  then  unite  with  the 
material  of  the  anode,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  is  maintained, 
causing  the  flow  of  current  to  be  continuous. 
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2577.  In  the  following  we  shall  show  the  exact  relation 
existing  between  the  current  and  the  chemical  work;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  show  how  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
chemical  work  which  a  given  current  can  perform,  and,  con- 
versely, the  quantity  of  current  evolved  when  a  definite 
amount  of  chemical  work  is  done. 

2578.  Whenever  an  electrolyte  is  decomposed  by  a 
current,  the' resolved  elements  have  a  tendency  to  reunite. 
This  tendency  is  termed  ctiemical  affinity.  Thus,  when 
an  electric  current  has  been  sent  through  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  {ZnSO^^  and  the  solution  has  thereby  been  sj)lit 
up  into  zinc,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  then,  as  S(K)u  as  the 
current  ceases  to  flow,  the  zinc  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
recombine  chemically  with  the  disintegrated  solution.     This 
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tendency  represents  the  strong  chemical  affinity  of  zinc  for 
oxygen  and  sulphur.  Also,  when  acidulated  water  has  been 
decomposed  electrically,  the  separated  oxygen  and  hydtogen 
tend  to  reunite. 

2579*  This  tendency  to  reunite  is  strikingly  shown  by 
an  electromotive  force  which  is  set  up  in  the  solution  after 

«  

the  decomposing  current  ceases.  This  E.  M.  F.  can  be 
shown  to  exist  by  connecting  a  galvanometer  in  circuit  with 
the  decomposed  solution.  The  deflection  of  this  instrument 
will  show  that  this  E.  M.  F.  due  to  chemical  affinity  acts 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  decomposing 
current.     In  other  words,  it  is  an  opposing  electromotive  force. 

2580.  Careful  measurement  has  shown  that  when 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  with  each  other,  an  electro- 
motive force  of  1.47  volts  is  set  up.  From  this  it  follows 
that  no  water  can  be  decomposed  unless  an  electromotive 
force  of  at  least  1.47  volts  is  utilized;  for  it  requires  this 
much  alone  to  offset  the  opposing -E.  M.  F.  of  recombination, 

2581.  With  every  electrolyte  there  is  a  similar  mini- 
mum E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  produce  continuous  decomposi- 
tion. This  E.  M.  Y .  i:\\\\  ])e  calculated  for  any  electrolyte  if 
the  heat  of  formation  and  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of 
its  constituents  are  known.  The  heat  of  formation  is  the 
tlierniochcinical  equivalent  of  liie  substance.  By  the 
thermochemical  equivalent  is  meant  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  by  the  chemical  coml)i nation  of  the  molecular 
weijj^ht  of  one  substance  with  a  nether.  This  energy  is 
usually  exj)ressed  in  ^ram-calorics;  that  is,  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
water  1"  Centigrade.  This  thermochemical  equivalent  is 
a  value  found  by  careful  experiment.  Thus,  one  gram  of 
zinc,  for  instan(^e,  c^onverted  into  zinc  sulphate  {ZnSO ^^  is 
known  by  experiment  to  t^ive  olT  about  4, ()()()  heat-units  as 
it  combines.  In  Table  1>1  the  heat  of  formation  of  various 
substances  with  oxygen  is  given. 
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TABLE  91. 

HBAT  OP  COMBINATIOIV  ^WITH  OXVGBN. 


1  Gram  of 


Hydrogen . 

Carbon 

Sulphur. . . 
Phosphorus 

Zinc 

Iron 

Tin 

Copper 


Compound 
Formed. 


CO, 
SO, 

ZnO 
Fefi, 
SnO, 
CiiO 


Calories  or  Gram 

Degrees  of  Heat 

Produced. 


34,000 
8,000 
2,300 
5,747 
1,301 
1,576 
1,233 
602 


2582.  ElectroGtiemical  Equivalent. — Experiment 
has  shown  that  when  1  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  (Art. 
2268)  passes  through  water,  it  liberates  .0001036  gram  of 
hydrogen.  Now,  since  1  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  equals  10 
practical  units  or  coulombs  (x\rt.  2278),  it  is  evident  that 
1  coulomb  will  liberate  only  -jV  of  this  weight  of  hydrogen, 
or  1  coulomb  liberates  .00001036  gram  of  hydrogen.  This 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  always  liberated  by  1  coulomb  of 
current,  and  similarly  1  coulomb  of  current  will  liberate  a 
certain  definite  weight  of  any  other  electrolytic  substance. 
The  weight  thus  liberated  by  1  coulomb,  or  by  1  ampere 
flowing  for  1  second,  is  termed  the  clectroctiemical 
equivalent  of  the  substance,  and  may  be  found  tabulated 
for  the  most  important  elements  in  column  6  of  Table  80. 

2583.  Total  Weigrht  Liberated  by  Chemical 
Action. — Experiment  has  furthermore  shown  that  the  total 
weight  of  any  substance  liberated  by  chemical  action  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  current  flowing,  so 
that  if 


Q 

IV: 


electrochemical  ccjuivalent  of  any  substance; 

number  of  coulombs; 

weight  in  grams  of  liberated  substance; 


then. 


JF=  Q  X  ^. 


(467.) 


■^■^ 
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BxAiiPi<B>~-A  €iu'rait  d  aS  anporB  vh 
•oltitioii  of  water  lor  10  minnteai    Whit  iiii(tfct  of  li|JimMi  m 

80LUTIOV.—  /slOsninntessaOOaeoonAL  Cs^anpenL  Itai 
b]r  formula  405»  (2=C/s.5x600s800  oooloBbiL  KcfariiiK  to 
columns,  Table  W.  we  find  for  hydrogen  ^B^fOMUm;  benoe^bf 
formula 467t»Fsr 800 X.000010W  =  .00n€S8faao£hjdff««en.  Am 

2684*  Heat  Fomuitlaii  by  f^JMilg ■!  jlctiM  — 
In  Art«  268^  the  formation  of  heat  -dnriii|r  cfaemicd 
action  was  explained.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  total 
heat  generated  during  chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  substance  liberated;  so  that  if 

k  =  calories  evolved  per  gram  of  sufastance; 
IV ^  weight  in  grams  of  substance  liberated; 
//  sz  total  calories  evolved; 

then,  /f=zWxA; 

but,  inserting  the  value  of  ff^  as  given  fay  fonnnla  41011$^ 
have  as  the  total  heat  evolved  in  calmies 

I/=:QxsxA.  (46&> 

2585.  Relation  of  Heat  and  Wbrlcr— It  can  be 

shown  by  a  simple  calculation,  knowing  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  that  1  calorie  is  equivalent  to  4.2  joules 
of  work.  This  being  the  case,  formula 408  may  be  written 
to  (rxprcss  the  total  joules  y  of  energy  required  to  liberate  a 
givrn  weight  of  any  substance;  for,  if  ^s  total  joules  ci 
energy,  then,  by  utilizing  the  notation  of  Art.  2584^ 

/=4.2  QX^XA.  (469.) 

2586.  It  is  possible  to  express  this  work  in  another 
inaiHK-r.  By  referring  to  Art.  2332f  it  will  be  seen  that 
tli<:  work  (lone  in  joules  in  any  electrical  circuit  can  be 
(•xpress(r(l  by  the  product  of  volts  and  coulombs  of  thatc!^ 

cuit;  or,  if 

/:  -:  volts; 

()  =  coulombs; 

./  =  joules; 

then.  J^ExQ.  (47a) 
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2587.  Calculation  of  E.  M.  F.  Produced  by 
Chemical   Action. — Conipirlr.j:  ::r=iuLis  4l$9  izd  470« 

we  see  that  thev  are  dicerenr  eirresiiins  fr  :h.e  s^izic 
quantity yi  namely,  the  elecirlcil  work  in  jr-le<  c.-c  :::  the 
circuit;  or, 

/=4.-2  t?X- X  >^,  and 

But,  when  two  quantities  are  each  ec'-il  t  >  3.  third,  they 
are  equal  to  each  other;  hence. 

Dividing  both  sides  of  thi^  equation  by  Q  giv-.--.  us  an  ex- 
pression for  the  electromotive  force  in  v  :»It5,  namely, 

^=4.-2//Xr.  (471.) 

This  imjKjrtant  result  may  be  expressed  in  words  as 
follows:  The  dcctromotiic  force  in  z\J:s  c/  any  e/uwieai 
react  ion  is  equal  to  the  product  cf  the  elcctrcchcmical  ejuiia- 
lent  0/  the  separated  substance^  the  heat  e/'c.  mbinaticn  0/  the 
substance  per  ^am  degree^  and  the  constant  ^.J. 

Example. — Calculate  the  opposing  E.  M.  F.  set  up  by  ihe  hydrogen 
tending  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  during  the  deconipi>sition  •.>t  water. 

Solution. — Refer  to  Table  ^9,  column  f5.  where  iov  hydrogen  r  = 
.00001036,  and  to  Table  91,  column  3,  where  f.  -r  hydrogen  /i  =  34aXn); 
then,  by  formula 47 1 ,  £*  =  4.2  X  34,000  X  .»> WiUJCje  =1.479  volts.    Ans. 

Note. — In  the  same  way  we  may  calculate  the  opposing  E.  M.  F.  set 
Up  and  effecting  any  particular  electrolysis. 

2588.  In  the  above,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  calcu'atcd  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  chemical  energy  developed  is  con- 
verted into  electricity,  and  that  none  of  the  energy  appears 
as  heat.  Practically,  however,  some  heat  is  generated  in 
almost  every  case  during  the  electric  activity.  This  is  only 
a  secondary  consequence  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the 
cell.  If  the  cell  offers  a  negligible  resistance,  then  the 
amount  of  heat  electrically  developed  by  the  current  would 
also  be  negligible,  and  all  the  chemical  energy  developed  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  cell  would  be  liberated  outside  the 
oeU,  that  is,  in  the  external  circuit. 


.If.  i;.  ///.-^2 
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25nW.     -:   >r.  :■.'.'.   'r-c    rt-^rked.    however,    that  owing 
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2591*  The  action  which  takes  place  in  a  cell  if  the 
electrolyte  be  an  acid  is  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the 
liberation  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  the 
metal  of  the  anode  by  its  union  with  the  balance  of  the  acid. 
If  the  electrolyte  be  a  solution  of  some  salt,  the  action  is 
more  complicated,  and  is  about  as  follows  :  The  water  of 
the  solution  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
anode,  forming  an  oxide,  and  the  hydrogen  is  liberated,  as 
before.  The  oxide  which  is  formed  then  unites  with  the 
salt  in  solution,  forming  salts  of  the  metal  oxidized ;  these 
formations  increase  the  E.  M.  F.  which  the  cell  would  have 
were  water  alone  the  exciting  liquid  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
anode  the  only  action. 

2592*  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  almost  all  the  chemical 
actions  which  occur  in  batteries,  the  attacking  of  the  anode 
results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  hydrogen 
being  liberated.  This  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte 
takes  place  throughout  the  space  between  the  anode  and 
cathode ;  the  hydrogen,  however,  does  not  appear  through- 
out the  electrolyte,  but  only  at  the  surface  of  the  cathode ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  electrolyte  is  decomposed  into  its 
elements,  the  union  of  the  metal  of  the  anode  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  electrolyte  with  which  it  can  combine  can  only 
take  place  with  the  atoms  of  the  particular  molecules  which 
were  at  the  surface  of  the  anode;  the  free  hydrogen  atoms 
of  these  molecules  then  unite  with  the  free  elements  of 
what  was  the  next  layer  of  molecules,  reforming  the  original 
electrolyte;  the  displaced  hydrogen  atoms  of  these  newly 
formed  molecules  unite  with  the  free  elements  of  the  next 
layer  of  molecules,  and  so  on  all  across  the  liquid,  until  at 
the  point  where  the  current  leaves  the  liquid  (the  cathode) 
there  are  left  the  free  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  last  layer  of 
molecules.  These  then  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  cathode, 
providing  the  cathode  is  not  a  substance  with  which  these 
free  atoms  may  unite. 

2593*     The  accompanying  diagrams  represent  this  ac- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  zinc  {Zn),  sulphuric  acid  (I/^SO^), 
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gas  at  the  copper  plate.  Of  course  the  newly  formed  mole- 
cules of  H^SO^  are  immediately  decomposed  and  reunited, 
which  process  continues  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the 
result  being  a  practically  continuous  formation  of  ZnSO^ 
at  the  anode  and  the  liberation  of  //  at  the  cathode  as  long 
as  any  current  flows  through  the  electrolyte.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  energy  required  to  decompose  ail  but 
one  molecule  in  any  line  of  molecules  across  the  electrolyte 
is  immediately  given  up  by  the  reunion  of  the  free  atoms. 
For  this  reason  the  distance  between  the  anode  and  the  cath- 
ode^ or  their  size^  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  electrolyte 
decomposed  by  a  given  force ^  nor  the  energy  required  to  per* 
form  the  decomposition. 


POLARIZATION    AND  DEPOLARIZATION. 

2594*  If  at  or  near  the  cathode  there  is  some  sub- 
stance, such  that  the  free  hydrogen  left  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  electrolyte  may  unite  with  it,  the  energy  liberated 
by  such  formation  will  add  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell.  If 
this  free  hydrogen  cannot  unite  with  some  substance  at  the 
cathode,  it  collects  on  the  surface  in  bubbles  as  a  gas.  In 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  due  to 
decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
also  acts  disadvantageously,  as  it  forms  in  a  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  cathode,  which  enormously  increases  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  thus  diminishing  the  current 
which  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  can  send  through  any  given 
external  resistance.  The  formation  of  hydrogen  on  the 
surface  of  the  cathode  is  known  as  polarization,  and  its 
removal,  by  any  means,  mechanical  or  chemical,  is  called  de- 
polarization, the  agent  used  being  called  the  depolarizer. 

2595«  If  merely  mechanical  means  of  depolarization 
be  used,  the  result  is  to  prevent  the  increase  of  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell;  by  causing  the  liberated  hydrogen  to 
recombine  at  the  cathode,  by  chemical  means,  not  only  is 
the  internal  resistance  not  increased,  but  the  actual  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  cell  is  increased. 
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of  the  free  element  of  the  electrolyte  is  more  rapid  than  its 
absorption  by,  or  recombination  with,  the  depolarizer,  and 
the  surplus  will  collect  on  the  cathode. 

In  the  case  of  depolarizers  which,  by  the  formation  of 
water,  dilute  the  electrolyte,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  become  less 
with  continued  use  of  the  cell,  even  if  the  current  output  be 
small.  These  facts  should  be  remembered  in  dealing  with 
the  various  depolarizers. 

2599.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  give  a  high  E.  M.  F.,  the  metal  chosen  for  the 
anode  must  be  one  whose  salts  have  a  comparatively  high 
value  for  their  heat  of  formation.  Such  metals  are  potassium, 
sodium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium;  potassium 
salts  having  the  highest  heat  of  formation,  the  others,  in  the 
order  given,  having  lower. 

2600*  Having  a  high  heat  of  formation  means,  however, 
that  the  metal  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  elements  necessary 
to  form  its  salts  or  oxides;  this  being  the  case,  they  are 
liable  to  combine  with  such  elements  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity presents  itself,  taking  them  from  the  air,  from  water,  or 
from  salts  of  other  metals  which  have  a  lesser  affinity  for  the 
salt-forming  elements.  Consequently,  the  metals  in  the  list 
given  could  not  be  used  in  the  presence  of  acids  or  solution 
of  salts,  or  even  of  water,  without  decomposing  the  liquid 
and  rapidly  forming  salts  or  oxides,  the  whole  of  the  energy 
of  the  action  appearing  as  heat.  In  order,  then,  to  have  a 
practicable  cell,  the  metal  should  not  be  attacked  by  the  ex- 
citing liquid  except  as  the  exciting  liquid  is  decomposed  by 
the  passage  of  the  current.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
tensive adoption  of  zinc,  that  being  a  metal  whose  heat  of 
formation  is  comparatively  high,  at  the  same  time  not  high 
enough  to  cause  its  salts  and  oxides  to  be  formed  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity  unless  the  necessary  elements  are  pre- 
sented to  it  in  a  free  state,  as  they  are  in  a  voltaic  cell  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte. 

Besides,  zinc  is  actually  the  cheapest  of  the  metals,  ex- 
cepting iron,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  kinetic 
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CELLS. 


CLASSIFICATION. 
2^i02.     T:.      v.'     >     ;:.->e<     :    v  *:a5c   cell?    msy   r-e 

shells  in  \\  liich  There  K  No  Depolarlxer. — Th:>:s:r-e 

■-...  :i  .  ..   . :;  :i:;C':»uni  ol  p«:»iar:zj:::r-.  :e.^ 
■■.;.-     ..;!v- 1  /iVZ-t-rVri/;/ rr///,  are  no:  usei 

2no:i.     CcJK  With  a  Depolarizing  Electrolyte.— In 

.'     •  .      *.:.'■•:.'    '.r  !v:c  is  of  such  a.  nature  :ha: 
*    •  •        .-..i    v,-';\  i-i  f»rincd  or  the  liquid  contains  a  sub- 
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stance  with  which  the  hydrogen  unites.  As  this  action 
takes  place  mainly  at  the  cathode,  there  is  little  distinction, 
as  far  as  action  goes,  between  this  latter  type  and  cells  with 
a  liquid  depolarizer. 

2604.  Cells  Wltli  a  Liquid  Depolarizer.— In  this 
class  of  cells,  however,  the  cathode  is  surrounded  by  a  de- 
polarizing liquid,  which  is  prevented,  by  mechanical  means, 
from  mixing  with  the  electrolyte. 

The  means  usually  employed  are  either  to  separate  the 
two  liquids  by  a  porous  partition,  which  allows  of  their  elec- 
trical contact  without  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two,  if 
their  respective  specific  gravities  be  nearly  the  same ;  or,  if 
these  differ  considerably,  gravity  will  keep  the  two  liquids 
apart,  one  over  the  other  in  the  containing  vessel. 

2606.  Cells  Willi  a  Solid  Depolarizer.— This  class 
is  identical  in  action  with  the  class  preceding,  the  depolarizer, 
however,  being  a  solid  instead  of  a  liquid. 

If  the  solid  depolarizer  is  granular,  or  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  a  porous  partition 
between  the  cathode  surrounded  by  the  depolarizer  and  the 
electrolyte.  This  is  merely  to  keep  the  depolarizer  in  place, 
and  is  dispensed  with  if  the  depolarizer  is  formed  into 
a  paste  or  solid  body  upon  the  cathode.  In  fact,  the  depo- 
larizer may  itself  form  the  cathode,  if  it  be  a  solid  conduct- 
ing material,  the  office  of  the  cathode  being  primarily  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  electrolyte  and  the  exter- 
nal circuit. 

2606.  Cells  In  Whlcli  an  Elementary  Substance 
Is  Applied  to  tlic  Catbode,  Acting  as  a  Depolarizer.— 

This  substance  may  be  applied  mechanically  or  chemically. 
In  the  former  case,  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a  gas  or  liquid^ 
is  made  to  appear  at  the  cathode  by  pumping  or  forcing  it 
to  that  place  from  some  external  source  of  supply.  In  the 
chemical  method,  the  cathode  is  surrounded  by  solid  or 
liquid  substances,  which  by  their  action  on  each  other 
evolve  some  elementary  body  which  combines  with  the  free 
element  of  the  decomposed  electrolyte. 
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This  is  distinct  from  the  action  of  cells  with  a  liquid  era 
solid  depolarizer,  as  the  production  of  the  elementary  de- 
polarizing body  substance  is  independent  of  the  electrical 
action  of  the  cell,  going  on  all  the  time^  ^j'hcther  the  cell  is  in 
use  or  not,  variations  in  the  current  output  of  the  cell  having 
no  influence  on  its  production. 

Voltaic  cells  are  ordinarily  classed  as  "  single-fluid  "  and 
**  two-fluid '*  cells;  but  as  such  a  classification  has  little 
reference  to  this  principle  of  operation,  it  will  not  be  used 
in  this  discussion.  The  number  of  different  kinds  of  cells 
that  have  been  made  is  very  large  indeed,  but  they  can  all 
be  subdivided  into  one  of  these  general  classes.  Only  a  few 
typical  cells  of  each  class  will  be  described. 


CELLS   WITH   A  NON-DEPOLARIZING 

ELECTROLYTE. 

2607.  This  class  of  cells  includes  the  cells  of  the 
Volta  type,  which  consists  generally  of  an  electrolyte  of 
acid  or  saline  solution,  into  which  are  placed  two  or  more 
plat(!S  of  metal,  one  of  which  (usually  of  zinc)  is  acted  on  by 

the  electrolyte. 

2008.  A  simple  form  of  this  cell  is  illustrated  in  Art. 
2238.  lis  nuilcrials  arc  zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
cnj)piT,  which  [(ivc  an  Yj,  M.  F.  of  about  .9  volt. 

Many  nioditications  of  the  form  of  this  type  of  cell  have 
[).rcn  sujj^j^cstcd  and  used,  such  as  making  the  elements  in 
strij>s  and  roHinn^  thcni  around  each  other  in  a  helical  form, 
wit  h  insiilatincc  material  between,  etc. ;  but  all  are  open  to 
the  objtM'tion  of  rai)id  polarization. 

2B09.  Tn  place  of  copper  as  a  cathode  many  other 
ch^Mirnls  liav(;  been  used,  notably  the  Smee  cell,  using 
pl.itinntn  or  jjlalinizcd  silver,  and  cells  of  various  makes  in 
\vhi(  h  the  cathode  is  c)f  iron. 

In  cells  of  this  and  otluT  types,  impurities  in  the  zinc  set 
up  local  actions,  which  diminish  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  and 
cause  a  wasting  of  the  zinc.     These  local  actions  are  almost 
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wholly  prevented  by  amalgamating  the  zinc,  which  is  usually 
done. 

If  a  good  quality  of  drawn  or  rolled  zinc  is  used,  this  pre- 
caution is  hardly  necessary. 

261 0.  Not  long  after  the  first  use  of  the  zinc,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  copper  battery,  it  was  found  that  the  copper  or 
other  metallic  cathode  could  be  advantageously  replaced 
with  porous  carbon,  and  many  cells  were  so  constructed. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a  cell  is  about  1.35  volts  ordinarily. 
To  prevent  the  electrolyte  from  becoming  exhausted  too 
quickly,  there  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  cell  a  porous 
earthenware  pot  or  cup,  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  As 
the  dilute  acid  outside  the  porous  cup  becomes  weaker,  the 
stronger  acid  oozes  through  the  sides  of  the  porous  cup  and 
keeps  up  its  strength.  In  some  instances  the  carbon 
cathode  has  itself  formed  the  porous  cup.  An  objection  to 
the  use  of  porous  cups  in  this  type  of  cell  is  that  its  pores 
are  liable  to  become  clogged  by  deposits  of  zinc  sulphate 
from  the  solution. 

261  !•  Other  acid  electrolytes  have  been  used  in  this 
type  of  cell.  With  either  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids 
(diluted)  the  E.  M.  F.  is  not  sensibly  different  from  that 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  the  electrolyte. 

2612.  Of  the  saline  electrolytes,  the  best  exciting 
liquid  is  considered  to  be  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
(sal  ammoniac).  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  zinc,  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, and  carbon  cell  is  about  1.15  volts. 

2613.  There  are  a  great  number  of  cells  of  this  type  in 
use  for  ringing  bells,  gas  lighting,  and  doing  other  intermit- 
tent work.  They  are  all  alike  in  principle,  but  their 
mechanical  construction  differs  somewhat.  In  the  La^v 
open-circuit  cell,  the  carbon  electrode  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  enclosing  a  smaller  hollow  cylinder,  each 
with  a  wide  slit  in  one  side.  These  cylinders  hang  vertically 
in  the  electrolyte,  and  the  zinc  hangs  in  the  space  formed  by 
the  slits  in  the  side,  being  suspended  from  the  cover  of  the 
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cell.     This  is  an  excellent  form  of  cell,  being  well  worked 
out  in  its  mechanical  details. 

2614.  In  the  Little  Giant  cell,  the  hollow  carbon 
cylinder  is  continuous,  except  for  a  hole  in  the  side  for  the 
circulaiinn  <»f  the  electrolyte,  and  the  zinc,  in  the  form  of  a 
rod,  is  suspendeil  in  the  center  of  the  carbon  cylinder.  The 
top  of  the  cylinder  is  extended  to  form  the  cover  of  the  cell, 
antl  the  zinc  is  insulated  from  it  by  a  porcelain  bushing. 

2615.  The  llerculcH  cell  employs  a  corrugated  solid 
carbon  cylinder,  the  zinc  element  being  made  of  sheet  zinc 
bent  into  a  cylinder  surrounding  the  carbon. 

2616.  Many  other  forms  of  carbon  or  zinc  elements 
may  be  and  are  used.  The  particular  shape  of  the  carbon 
has  ( omparatively  little  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  coll,  care  and  good  design  in  the  construction  being 
more  important.  The  element  should  be  of  such  shape  as 
not  to  be  easily  broken  in  transit,  and,  being  usually  molded 
into  shape  under  pressure,  should  be  of  such  proportions 
that  it  is  cheap  to  make. 

2G17.  In  all  tlic  crlls  of  this  type  the  carbon  is  made 
as  ])(>rous  as  |)ossil)]r,  and  of  such  shape  that  the  surface 
rxjx.si'd  t«>  thf  liquid  is  very  large  compared  with  the  sur- 
la(  r  oi'  ihi^  /.inr.  Thus,  the  average  area  of  the  internal 
cirruit  of  the  crll  is  made  large,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  slight  depolarization,  occurring  with 
a  jxnons  earb«Mi  <>f  larvae  surface,  due  to  the  oxygen  which 
porons  earbon  absorbs  from  the  air,  with  which  some  of  the 
evolved  liy«lr«\i^en  eonibines.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of 
cell  is,  therefore,  slii^htly  hij^her  than  those  which  employ 
a  non-ox idi/aMe  nietallie  cathode,  such  as  platinum.  This 
depolarizing  action  takes  place  slowly,  and,  therefore,  hy- 
drogen will  form  on  the  cathode  if  a  considerable  current  be 
taken  from  the  i  ell,  thus  increasing  the  internal  resistance. 
In  intermittent  work  this  is  not  objectionable,  as  the  hydro- 
gen is  soon  absorbed  when  the  external  circuit  is  opened. 
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261 8«  Another  salt  which  has  been  much  used  in  solu- 
tion as  an  electrolyte  is  sodium  chloride  (common  salt). 
The  heat  of  formation  of  sodium  chloride  being  greater  than 
that  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  energy  required  to  decom- 
pose the  electrolyte  is  greater;  therefore,  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
cells  using  this  electrolyte  is  slightly  lower,  that  of  a  zinc, 
sodium  chloride,  and  carbon  cell  being  about  1.08  volts. 

However,  this  electrolyte  being  very  cheap  and  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  many  makers  of  batteries  have  employed 
it.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  sea-water  as  an  electro- 
lyte, by  placing  in  the  ocean  immense  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  or  carbon.  This  has  never  been  commercially  ac- 
complished, for  the  consumption  of  zinc  makes  the  cost  of 
the  electrical  energy  too  great  for  this  method  to  compete 
with  others  now  in  use. 

261 9«  Electrical  buoys  have  been  constructed,  in  which 
plates  of  carbon  or  copper  and  zinc  enter  or  leave  the  water 
as  the  buoy  is  rocked  by  the  waves,  thus  causing  a  light  to 
flash  or  a  bell  to  ring  intermittently. 

2620.  Various  other  salts  in  solution  have  been  used 
as  electrolytes,  such  as  ammonium  nitrate,  alum,  potassium 
sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  zinc  chloride,  potassium  hydrate 
(caustic  potash),  etc. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  cells  using  solutions  of  these  various 
salts  as  electrolytes  may  be  found  from  the  values  given  in 
Table  93. 

2621  •  The  effect  of  substituting  various  metals  for  the 
zinc  in  this  type  of  cell  may  be  found  from  Table  92,  which 
gives  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
various  metals.  The  values  given  in  this  table  may  be 
taken  for  the  E.  M.  F.  of  cells  using  a  platinum  or  carbon 
cathode;  if  other  metals  which  appear  in  the  table  be  used 
as  the  cathode,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
them  must  be  subtracted  to  get  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell. 
(See  Art.  2690.)  With  other  electrolytes,  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  metals  for  zinc  reduces  the  E.  M.  F.  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  table. 
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TABLE   92. 

B.  M.  F.  OF  THB  FORMATION  OF  VARIOUS 

HULPHATES. 


Metal. 


Potassium 

Zinc 

Cadmium  . 

Load 

Tin 

Iron 

Aluminum. 
Copper  . . . 

Silver 

Platinum. . 


ll. 

Formula  of 
Sulphate. 

E.  M.  F. 
Volts. 

ZnSO, 
CdSO, 
PdSO, 
SnSO, 

,     f^sc\ 

J/.(SC,). 
'      CuSO, 
Ag^SO, 

None 

1 

2.35 

1.35 

1.05 

.00 

.88 

.83 

.70 

.47 
.30 

.00 

TABLE  93. 

K.  M.  F.  OF  ZI!VC  <I>LRB^  WITH  VARIOUS  BLECTROLYTE8. 


.\v  i.N. 
//\S(^ 

//(V 

y/.\\>  


Volts. 


1.35 
l.-lo 
1.43 


Eloctrolvte. 
Saline  S>oluti<)ns. 


K.  M.  F. 
Volts. 


XaCl 

ZuSO^ 

.V///7. 

XaOII 

KOII 

Ordinary //,(> 


1.08 


1 


1.15 
1.35 
1.38 
0.  DO 


CKLLS  WI  III    A  DEPOLARIZING  ELECTROLYTE. 

2022.  'I'lu'  I'cst  kn«)wn  cells  of  this  type  arc  the  so- 
(  allrd  biclirtinialc  c  ells.  These  consist,  broadly,  of  a  zinc- 
carl).  )ii  couple,  with  an  electrolyte  composed  of  a  solution  of 
some  ai  id  or  oih'-r  cxcitinjj:  li(iuid,  mixed  with  a  proportion 
of  the  biiliri^mati  salts  of  some  metal.  The  bichromate 
sails  are  a  peculiar  series  of  salts  formed  by  the  oxide  of 
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chromium  having  the  formula  Cr^O,,  which  is  an  unstable 
oxide,  appearing  only  in  combination  with  some  other  metal, 
such  as  potassium  or  sodium,  forming  the  bichromate  salts 
of  those  metals.  The  mixture  usually  employed  as  an  elec- 
trolyte is  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bichromate,  K,Cr^O„ 
although  sodium  bichromate,  Na^Cr^O^,  is  somewhat  supe- 
rior for  the  purpose,  which  is  to  act  as  a  depolarizer.  This 
office  the  bichromate  salts  perform  perfectly,  as  they 
have  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  as  is  seen  from  their 
formulas;  consequently,  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  decom- 
position of  the  electrolyte  is  consumed  as  fast  as  generated, 
forming  water  and  a  salt  known  as  chrome  alum,  which 
forms  in  crystals  of  a  purplish  color.  This  results  in  a  high 
E.  M.  F.  (usually  about  3  volts). 

2623.  The  chemical  actions  in  this  class  of  cells  are 
complicated;  one  result  is  the  formation  of  chromic  acid  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  in  the  electrolyte  on  the  K^Cr^O^, 
which  will  slowly  attack  the  zinc  whenever  in  contact  with 
it,  whether  there  be  any  current  flowing  or  not.  This  leads 
to  the  device — which  is  almost  universally  adopted — of  lift- 
ing the  anode,  or  both  elements,  from  the  liquid  when  the 
cell  is  not  in  use.  Cells  which  arc  in  continuous  use  are 
liable  to  have  their  internal  resistance 
increased  by  a  deposit  of  the  crystals  of 
chrome  alum  on  the  cathode,  these  crys- 
tals being  poor  conductors.  In  certain 
forms  of  cells  the  construction  is  such 
that  this  is  not  liable  to  occur. 

2624,  A  familiar  type  of  bichromate 
cell  is  the  Grenet  cell,  shown  in  Fig. 
1038,  which  consists  of  a  bottle-shaped    / 
glass  jar  with  a  hard  rubber  or  porcelain  h 
cover.     From  this  cover  two  flat  carbon  I' 
plates   C,   C  are  suspended,  parallel  to 
and  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  as 
shown;  between  them  hangs  a  zinc  plate 
Z  supported  by  a  sliding  rod  R,  which 
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may  be  drawn  up  until  the  zinc  is  entirely  out  of  the  liquid; 
it  is  held  in  any  position  by  the  thumb-screw  71  On  the  top 
of  the  brass  rod  is  a  binding-post  -ff„  the  other  terminal  of 
the  cell  being  the  binding-post  i?,  which  is  connected  to  the 
two  carbon  plates. 

The  electrolyte  is  composed  of  3  parts  of  potassium 
bichromate,  dissolved  in  18  parts  of  water,  to  which  is 
added  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a  cell  is  1.92  to  2  volts. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  variations  in  the  proportion  of 
bichromate  in  the  solution,  within  moderate  limits,  do  not 
vary  the  E.  M.  F.  or  the  internal  resistance  very  much. 
Variations  in  temperature  vary  the  internal  resistance,  but 
not  the  E.  M.  F.,  the  internal  resistance  decreasing  as  the 
temperature  increases.  With  the  above  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  in  the  solution,  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  first  exhausted.  Theoretically,  for  an  equal  life  of 
both  substances  in  the  electrolyte,  t!ic  correct  proportions 
should  be 

which  prc;[)ortion  is  often  used.  In  fact,  however,  it  ihmore 
necessary  to  keep  up  th*.;  strength  of  the  depolarizer,  that 
is,  the  bichromate,  so  the  first  given  proportion  will  really 
give  better  results. 

2B25.  A  great  variety  of  batteries  of  this  type  has 
been  made,  especially  abroad,  where  they  are  called  Pog^. 
{I^endorr's  cell;  they  do  not  differ  in  principle  or  material 
from  the  Grenet  cell,  hut  in  me(^hanieal  details  are  more 
suited  to  general  work.  They  are  usually  built  with  several 
cells,  the  various  elements  being  (humected  in  series  to  give 
an  E.  ^I.  F.  of  (>  to  lo  or  more  volts.  All  the  elements  are 
simultaneously  raised  out  of  (»r  lowered  into  the  liquid  by 
a  lever  or  windlass  arrangement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1039, 
which  represents  a  battery  of  five  crlls  all  alike.  The  ele- 
ments are  of  zinc  and  (arbon,  there  being  three  plates  of 
zinc,  Z,  and  four  of  carbon,  C,  in  each  cell.     The  plates  are 
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an  suspended  from  a  wooden  cross-bar,  so  that  tlicy  may  be 
simultaneously  raised  or  lowered  by  winding  or  unwinding 


Pic.  ion. 
the  chains  H,  I/upoa  the  rod  K,  which  is  turned  by  means 
of  the  crank  /C. 

The  elements  may  thus  be  raised  from  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  jars /when  the  cells  are  not  in  use.  The 
elements  of  each  cell  are  provided  with  two  binding-posts 
B,  B,  one  of  which  is  connected  to  the  carbon  and  the  other 
to  the  zinc  plates.  The  various  cells  may  then  be  used 
separately,  or  connected  together  in  parallel  ur  in  series, 
as  desired. 

2626.  An  ingenious  arrangement  <if  birhramate  cells 
for  cautery  work  is  that  due  to  Chardin.  In  bis  battery 
the  elements  are  normally  held  out  of  the  liquid  by  a 
spring;  by  pressing  a  foot  lever  they  may  be  gradually 
lowered  into  the  liquid. 

When  just  the  ends  of  the  elements  are  in  the  liquid,  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  battery  is  cmsiderable;  but  as 
the  elements  are  lowered,  this  resistance  decreases  largely. 


I/.  B.    Ill,— Si 
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Bf  rarjiag  tlie  dhtanrr  vUdi  tka  pRane  ca  the  bot 
leTer  causes  the  clcpirnts  to  d^  into  the  Sqaid,  a  senatin 
and  casil  J  managed  method  of  cootiol  of  the  oatpvt  of  tk 
battery  is  seemed. 


Another  type  of  hichronatc  odH  cfwimt^  of  i 
closed  Tessel  dirided  into  two  ports  bj  m  horiaontal  per* 
f  orated  partition.  In  one  part  the  sinc^idcailxm  elements 
are  located.  Enough  liqoid  to  fill  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
Tessel  is  introduced;  when  the^vesid  is  ■•^■**^*"g  on  one 
end,  all  the  liqoid  is  below  the  partition  and  the  elements 
above,  and  in  order  to  render  the  odH  actiTC^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  the  Tcssei  coniplrtcif  oirer,  ^riien  the 
liquid  flows  through  the  perforated  partitiost  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  xinc  and  cnrfaon. 


262S.  Among  the  cells  vhidiiH^benid  to  bdong to 
this  class  is  a  type  of  cell  in  vUdi  no  firee  hydrogen  or 
other  gas  is  evolved  in  the  ilMiinnMnilMin  of  the  electrolyte. 
Such  electrolytes,  which  might  more  properly  be  caJled 
non-polarizimg^  are  the  solutions  of  aome  of  the  salts  of 
metals  having  more  than  one  Takncy.  The  salt  contnining 
the  greater  amount  of  the  non-metallic  element  (the  Afsalt) 
is  ii-^od  as  the  electrolyte;  on  bein|r  decomposed^  a  salt  of 
the  metal  of  the  anode  is  formed  with  a  part  of  its  non- 
metallic  element,  and  the  remainder  is  recombined  to  form 
the  <alt  having  the  lesser  proportion  of  the  non«metaIlic 
element  (the  ous  salt).  • 

2629.  An  example  of  this  type  of  cell  is  the  Pabst 

cell,  in  which  wp^ught  iron  and  carbon  are  used  as  elements, 
ar.d  a  soluti'^n  «»f  ferric  chloride  as  the  electrolyte.  The 
ferric  chloride  i>  decomposed  into  ferrous  chloride  and  free 
chlorine;  the  latter  unites  with  the  iron  anode,  resultii^^io 

an  Y..  ^^.  F.  of  .TS  volt. 

2630.  Similar  cells  are  also  made,  nsini;  a  soluticm  of 
ferrous  sulphate  as  an  electrolyte,  the  actioa  bein^^  stmilar. 
Th';rc  are  other  salts,  with  solutions  of  which  sine  will 
combine  without  hydrogen  being  rekaaed^  such  as  sulphite 
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of  potassium  or  of  sodium,  and  non-polarizing  cells  are 
constructed,  employing  solutions  of  these  salts  as  elec- 
trolytes. 

2631.  Most  single  fluid  cells  in  which  the  electrolyte 
is  depolarizing  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  zinc  is 
attacked  by  the  electrolyte  at  all  times,  whether  the  exter- 
nal circuit  be  closed  or  not ;  besides  this,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bichromate  cells,  the  materials  of  the  electrolyte  are 
usually  expensive,  and  not  readily  obtainable,  and  the  com- 
mercial use  of  such  cells  is  limited. 


CELLrS   WITH   A   LrlQUID   DEPOLARIZER. 

2632.  Nitric  acid,  being  rich  in  oxygen,  is  largely 
used  as  a  depolarizing  liquid  in  this  class  of  cells. 

Its  use  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  when  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  it  gives  off  a  gas,  nitric  oxide, 
which,  on  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  air,  becomes  nitro- 
gen peroxide,  NO^^  a  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  cor- 
rosive gas ;  consequently,  the  best  of  ventilation  is  essential 
where  cells  with  this  depolarizer  are  used. 

2633*  The  principal  cells  using  this  depolarizer  are  the 
Grove  and  Bunsen  cells,  and  some  of  their  derivatives. 
In  the  Grove  cell  the  positive  element  is  zinc;  the  negative, 
platinum.  The  platinum  element  is  placed  inside  a  porous 
cup  and  surrounded  with  nitric  acid;  outside  the  porous  cup 
is  the  exciting  liquid,  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  Grove  cell  is  1.9  volts  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

2634.  The  Grove  cell  is  a  very  old  type,  and  has  been 
made  in  many  forms,  but  the  expense  of  using  the  platinum 
element  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bunsen  cell,  which 
substitutes  a  carbon  element  for  the  platinum.  With  com- 
mercial nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  about  1.33,  the  E.  M.  F. 
ofthe  Bunsen  cell  is  1.89  volts  ordinarily;  if  pure  (fuming) 
nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.53,  be  used,  the  E.  M.  F,  is 
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due  to  the  action  of  the  depolarizer,  about  .35  volt,  as  stated 
above. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  maintain  sulphuric  acid  which 
has  free  access  to  the  air  at  a  density  much  above  about  1.10, 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  air  by  the 
acid,  and  acid  of  about  this  density  is  ordinarily  used. 

2637.  The  proportions  of  the  two  acids  in  the  cells  are 
about  3  of  exciting  liquid  to  1  of  depolarizer,  the  depolarizer 
being  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.33;  with  these  propor- 
tions the  cell  will  maintain  its  E.  M.  F.  (within  about  lOj^) 
for  several  days  on  a  closed  circuit. 

The  average  internal  resistance  (as  ordinarily  constructed) 
is  about  2  ohms. 

2638.  Many  modifications  of  the  Grove  and  Bunsen 
cells  have  been  made,  some  consisting  merely  in  changes  in 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts,  others  substituting 
various  depolarizers,  exciting  liquids,  or  elements. 

For  example,  a  carbon  cup  fitted  with  a  tight  cover  has 
been  used  as  cathode.  On  this  being  filled  with  nitric  acid, 
the  gas  given  off  by  the  acid  produces  a  pressure  inside  the 
cup,  which  forces  the  acid  out  through  the  pores  of  the  car- 
bon to  the  surface,  where  its  depolarizing  action  takes  i)lace. 
This  suppresses  a  part  of  the  disagreeable  fumes  of  the  acid. 
To  accomplish  this  same  result,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cover 
the  cell  with  an  inverted  vessel  containing  scrap  tin,  which 
will  absorb  the  fumes.  A  layer  of  turpentine  floating  on  the 
acid  will  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  fumes  from  being  given 
off,  as  they  combine  with  the  turpentine. 

2639.  When  iron  or  steel  is  placed  in  strong  nitric  acid 
it  is  not  attacked,  although  this  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent;  but  when  the  acid  is  diluted  to  about  1.20  sp.  gr.,  or 
lower,  the  iron  is  strongly  attacked. 

Consequently,  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitric  acid  as  a 
depolarizer,  iron  (usually  cast  iron)  may  replace  the  carbon 
element  of  the  Bunsen  ceU,  with  good  results,  the  E.  M.  F. 
being  about  1.7  volts.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  density  of  the  depolarizer  does  not  fall  too  low,  or  the 
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negative  element  will  be  consumed.  In  fact,  a  cell  of  thii 
class  may  be  constructed  with  only  iron  and  nitric  add  as 
elements;  in  the  following  order:  Iron  (anode),  dilute  nitric 
acid,  porous  cup,  strong  nitric  acid,  and  iron  (cathode). 

2640«  A  cell  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except  that  the 
negative  element  is  carbon  instead  of  iron,  known  as  the 
MaSclie  cell,  gives  an  B.  M.  P.  of  1.5  volts,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  off  a  much  less  quantity  of  nitrous  vapor 
than  the  Bunsen.  By  substituting  ordinary  water  for  the 
dilute  acid  in  the  Ma6che  cell,  the  B.  M.  P.  is  reduced  to 
about  1.2  volts;  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  specific grav- 
ity  of  the  two  liquids  (nitric  acid  and  water),  they  soon  mix 
somewhat  through  the  walls  of  the  porous  cup. 

2641.  The  E.  M.  P.  of  this  type  of  cell  is  really  gener- 
ated in  two  parts:  one  at  the  surface  of  the  anode,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  electrolyte  on  the  anode,  and  the  other  at 
or  near  the  cathode,  due  to  the  action  of  the  depolarixing 
liquid  on  the  hydrogen  evolved.  (See  Art.  2590u)  Vary- 
ing the  material  of  the  anode  or  the  electrolyte  will  then 
affect  that  part  of  the  E.  M.  F.  just  as  in  a  cell  of  the  class 
y:ivcn  in  Art.  2602,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
is  reduced  or  increased  may  be  found  from  the  values  given 
in  Tables  {^i  and  93,  making  due  allowance  for  the  E.  M.  F. 
due  to  the  depolarizing  action.  The  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  varyinjr  the  depolarizer  may  likewise  be  calculated  from 
the  values  given  in  Table  94. 

TABLE  94. 

l>»POL ARIZING  BFFBCT  OP  VAR10I7S  SUBSTAIfCBS. 


Subsliincc. 
Solids. 

E.  M.  F. 
Volts. 

Substance. 
Liquid. 

E.  M.  F. 
Volts. 

i1///(^^(ordinary) 

r/ro 

.33 

.81 

HNO^      (c  o  n  c  e  ti- 
trated)   

.35 

*    «^  1 

HjCrO^ 

.47 

**%^*  *^4   •••••• 

CI  gas  dissolved  in 
water^ 

.64 

. 
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2642.  The  foregoing  values  for  the  E.  M.  F.  in  Tables 
92,  93,  and  94  are  about  the  average  of  the  somewhat  vary- 
ing results  of  different  experimenters. 

The  values  also  vary  somewhat  with  different  tempera- 
tures and  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  liquids;  they  will 
be  seen  to  be  approximately  correct  if  compared  with  exist- 
ing cells. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  either  chromic  acid  or 
chlorine  water  (chlorine  gas  dissolved  in  water)  used  as  a 
depolarizer  would  give  a  higher  E.  M.  F.  than  nitric  acid; 
but  as  these  liquids  decompose  in  the  presence  of  air,  they 
can  not  be  commercially  used,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sodium 
or  potassium  as  anodes.     (See  Art.  2599.) 

2643.  Another  important  type  of  cell  of  this  class  is 
the  bicliromate  cell,  which  differs  from  that  described  in 
Art.  2603,  in  that  the  bichromate  solution  is  not  mixed 
with  the  electrolyte,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  porous 
partition,  with  the  effect  that  the  zinc  is  not  seriously  attacked 
on  open  circuit.  As  to  the  E.  M.  F.,  chemical  action,  etc., 
this  type  is  not  sensibly  different  from  the  bichromate  cells 
described  in  Art.  2603. 

The  bichromate  solution  is  usually,  with  the  cathode, 
placed  in  the  outer  vessel,  the  zinc  and  exciting  liquid  being 
inside  the  porous  cup;  the  exciting  liquid  being  usually 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  to  about  1.10  sp.  gr., 
although  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  ammonium  chloride 
are  used. 

2644.  The  depolarizing  liquid  is  usually  of  the  com- 
position given  in  Art.  2624»  under  the  name  electropolon 
fluid.  A  bichromate  mixture  is  prepared  by  dealers  in 
battery  material,  as  follows  (all  parts  by  weight) :  Sulphuric 
acid,  2  parts,  is  mixed  with  water,  4  parts;  in  another  vessel, 
1  part  of  potassium  bichromate  is  dissoh^ed  in  3  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  while  hot  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  first 
prepared.  This  liquid,  when  cold  and  more  or  less  diluted, 
is  suitable  for  use  in  most  bichromate  cells.  ' 
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Falter  rL-hromte  cell,  one  form  of  which 
-  7--  I'l".  ;*  a  very  excellent  cell  of  this 
type,  being  economical  in 
speratior..  It  consists  <■(  a 
glass  jar  containing  the  de- 
p^.-ilarizer  ^electp*n>'i.tn  fluid 
>i:>.jted  about  one-half),  into 
which  :3  hung  the  carbi>n 
cathoJe  c'.  In  the  centcrnf 
the  jar  is  placed  the  porou^i 
cup  r,  into  which  is  ptMired 
a  hitlc  mercury,  and  the 
line,  which  is  in  the  form  ■•( 
a  rod  or  wire  If.  with  a 
conical  lump  j?  cast  nn  the 
end,  placed  in  pi  isiiion.  The 
mercury  serves  to  keep  the 
zinc  well  amalgamated. 

The     exciting    liquid    is 

either  very  dilute  sulphuric 

-c  w.v.er.     The  E.  M.  F.  is  3.U 

>-.,i:-.e  (■■f  the  type  sh<'wn  in  Fij. 

.:v..   lU' pending,  however,   an   the 
■.:-.t-  j^irous  cii]).     This  type  of 

.;;-,i-.;'.LC  purpt^ses  in  England. 

>  are  -iften  constructed  in  which 
s-.ich  a  diiTercnce  in  their  specific 
I'liiced  one  over  the  other  in  the 
iing  required  to  keep  them  from 


,  r.nc  form  of  which  is  illustrated 
This  cell  is  a  bichromate  cell 
its  a  siiiution  of  sodium  chloride. 
,  as  an  electrolyte,  surrounding 
;itc  solution  as  a  depolarizer,  sur- 
■i!c  ('.  The  depi>larizer,  having 
:iu  ihe  electrolyte,  remains  at  the 


bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the  two  liquids  are  kept  separate.  As 
the  depolarizer  is  weakened  by  use,  it  is  from  time  to  time 
strengthened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  crystals  in  the 
glass  tube  T,  which  is  sus- 
pended in  the  cell,  having 
a  small  opening  below  the 
normal  level  of  the  bichro- 
mate solution.  The  crys- 
tals used  are  what  the 
manufacturers  call  sulpho- 
chromic  salt,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  some 
bichromate  solution,  and 
when  dissolved  in  water 
gives  the  same  results  as 
the  electropoion  fluid  (Art. 
2644). 

With  the  cell  shown, 
which  employs  a  8-in.  X 
8-in.  jar,  the  internal  re-  ''"^  '"*■• 

sistance  is  about  1  ohm  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate,  and  about  .5  ohm  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
the  E,  M.  F,  being  the  same,  1.9  to  S  volts,  in  either  case. 
This  cell  is  good  for  either  open  or  closed  circuit  work,  as 
the  depolarization  is  very  complete;  at  the  same  time,  the 
local  action  on  open  circuit  is  almost  imperi.-eptib]c. 

The  chrome  alum  solution  which  forms,  being  heavier 
than  the  bichromate  solution,  descends  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cell,  so  that  the  crystals  form  beneath  the  carbon  plate, 
which  is  slightly  raised  from  the  bottom  of  ihc  jar;  conse- 
quently, the  formation  of  these  crystals  does  not  appre- 
ciably increase  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

2648>  Another  form  of  gravity  bichromate,  known  as 
the  Kousmlne  cell,  has  its  liquids  arranged  in  Ihe  reverse 
order   to   the   above.      The   electrolyte    is    sulphuric    acid 
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diluted  to  about  1.15  sp.  gr.  or  less,  and  surrounds  the  zinc 
anode  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  The  depolarizer  is  a  very 
weak  solution  of  potassium  bichromate^  which  floats  on  the 
sulphuric  acid,  being  much  lighter,  and  surrounds  the 
carbon  cathcxles  at  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  heavy  solution 
of  chrome  alum  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  in  the  Partz  cell.  * 
The  E.  M.  F.  and  actions  of  this  cell  are  the  same  as  in 
other  bichromate  cells,  but  its  life  is  not  long,  the  bichro- 
mate solution  being  soon  exhausted  by  use. 

2649*  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in  cells  of  this  class. 
Consisting  of  the  anode,  exciting  liquid,  porous  partition, 
depolarizing  liquid,  and  cathode,  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent styles  of  cells  may  be  constructed,  by  varying  any  of 
the  four  principal  constituents,  and  a  great  many  such 
variations  have  been  made  or  suggested. 

As  pointed  out  in  Arts.  2599  and  2600,  zinc  is  really 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  the  anode ;  consequently, 
substituting  other  metals  has  not  usually  benefited  the  cell, 
except  in  special  cases.  The  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F,  of  such 
sul)stitiili()n  may  be  readily  found  from  Table  92,  as  before. 

(ji'cat  varieties  of  solutions  have  been  used  as  electrolytes 
or  d(!i)olarizinij^  li(liii(ls;  some  with  good  results,  and  others 
without  ap[)arcnt  reason,  except  to  make  a  new  cell. 

2(>5C).     M.  I>'Arsonval,  a  French  physicist,  has  made  a 

series  of  eells,  in  wliieli,  l)y  the  action  of  the  two  liquids  upon 
each  otliLT  at  tlieir  junction  in  the  porous  cup,  an  insoluble 
l)uL  eonductin;^^  Ixxly  is  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  porous 
euj),  whi(  li  prevents  the  ^-radual  mixing  of  the  liquids  that 
usually  takes  i)laee.  I'or  example,  one  of  these  cells  is  made 
up  as  follows:  Zinc,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (caustic 
soda),  porous  cuj),  ferric  chloride,  and  carbon.  The  E.  M.  F. 
of  this  (ell  is  about  *M  volts;  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  on 
th<'  ferric  cddoiidc  reducxts  it  to  ferrous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  at  the  same  time  ferric  hydrate  (which  is  in- 
soluble, but  a  conductor)  is  formed  in  the  pores  of  the 
porous  cup. 
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2651*  Various  chloride  salts  have  been  used  as  depolar- 
izers in  cells  of  this  class,  the  action  being  usually  the 
reduction  of  the  chloride  to  one  containing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  metallic  element,  or  else  the  entire  reduction 
of  the  chloride,  depositing  the  metallic  element  on  the 
cathode;  in  either  case  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  on  the 
free  chlorine  forms  hydrochloric  acid. 

2652*  Many  of  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  salts  have  also 
been  used  as  depolarizing  liquids,  and  with  a  variety  of 
electrolytes,  generally  acid;  but  the  principal  type  of  this 
class  of  cell,  other  than  the  Bunsen  and  the  bichromate,  is 
the  type  which  employs  as  an  electrolyte  a  salt  of  the  metal 
of  the  anode,  and  as  a  depolarizer  a  salt  of  the  metal  of 
the  cathode.  The  depolarizer  is  usually  a  salt  formed  by 
the  same  acid  that  formed  the  electrolyte  salt;  that  is,  if  the 
electrolyte  be  a  sulphate,  the  depolarizer  is  also  a  sulphate, . 
etc.  In  this  case  the  action  is  as  follows :  The  passage  of 
the  current  decomposes  both  liquids,  and  the  hydrogen 
from  the  decomposed  water  unites  with  the  non-metallic 
elements  of  the  decomposed  liquids,  forming  the  acid  from 
which  the  salt  was  formed,  the  metallic  element  of  the  de- 
polarizer being  deposited  on  the  cathode ;  this  acid  attacks 
the  anode,  reforming  the  salt  of  which  the  electrolyte  is 
composed.  The  electrolyte,  therefore,  is  continually  added 
to,  while  the  depolarizer  is  continually  reduced. 

2653.  Neglecting  the  intermediate  reactions,  which 
generally  do  not  affect  the  E.  M.  F.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of  cell  is  due  to  the  energy  given  up 
by  the  formation  of  the  salt  of  which  the  electrolyte  is  com- 
posed, less  the  energy  required  to  decompose  the  salt  of 
which  the  depolarizer  is  composed.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  actual  energy  of  the  formation  of  the  various  salts,  the 
difference  between  the  energies  of  formation  of  the  same  salts 
of  any  two  metals  is  the  same^  whatever  the  particular  salt 
may  be ;  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  for- 
mation of  sine  sulphate  and  that  of  copper  sulphate  is  the 
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same  as  the  difference  between  the  heats  of  formation  of 
zinc  nitrate  and  copper  nitrate. 

2t)54.  It  naturally  follows,  that  with  given  metals  for 
the  anode  and  catlnxie,  the  E.  M.  F.  should  be  the  same, 
whatever  salt  of  the  two  metals  be  used  as  electrolyte  and 
ilepolarizer,  respectively.  This  is  borne  out  in  practice,  as 
rx  peri  men  ts  have  shown  the  E.  M.  F.  under  these  circum- 
stances to  be  practically  the  same. 

In  order,  then,  to  obtain  a  high  E.  M.  F.,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  as  an  anode  a  metal  whose  salts  have  a  high  heat  of 
h»rmation,  and  as  a  cathode  a  metal  whose  salts  have  a  low 
heat  ot  formation,  just  as  in  the  other  classes  of  cells. 

Kt>r  commercial  use,  the  same  considerations  apply  as  to 
the  i>ther  classes;  that  is,  the  materials  used  in  the  cell 
must  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  even  if  they  do  not 
result  in  the  highest  possible  E.  M.  F.  The  cells  which 
best  realize  this  condition  are  the  Dantell  cell  and  its 
derivatives. 

2ti65.  The  Daniell  cell  uses  for  the  anode,  zinc;  for 
the  elrrtrolyte,  a  s«>lution  of  (usually)  zinc  sulphate,  ^;/5(7^; 
\^^v  the  cathode,  copper;  and  for  the  depolarizer,  a  solution 
ot"  copper  Milphate,  C/fSO^.  Sometimes,  in  setting  up  the 
rcll,  dilute  siilpliiiric  acid  is  used  instead  of  the  zinc  sulphate, 
l)iit  thi^  soon  forms  a  si^lution  of  zinc  sulphate;  hence,  the 
icsiilt  is  the  same  as  if  the  zinc  stilphate  were  used  origi- 
nally. 'Vho  K.  M.  F.  ^^(  the  Daniell  cell  is  given  several 
value-;  l)y  dilTcrent  investii^ators,  ranging  from  1.059  to  l.OTO 
volts.  Tlu'  L.Mulon  post  C Office  uses  this  cell  as  a  standard, 
and  calls  its  K.  M.  l'\  l.oT  volts. 

The  original  foriu  <>f  the  Daniell  cell  consisted  of  a  glass 
jar,  into  which  the  zinc,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  was  placed. 
Inside  the  zinc  was  a  j>urous  cup  containing  the  cathode,  a 
strip  ot  sheet  ("oj^jx-r.  The  porous  cup  was  filled  with  the 
(^//S(\  s«)luti<»!i  and  the  (>iiter  jar  with  the  ZnSO^  solution. 

2(>5(>.  To  jnevent  tlie  i^radual  weakening  of  the  depo- 
larizer, it  is  usual  to  put  a  considerable  amount  of  copper 
sulpiuite  crystals  (commonly  known  as  blue  vitriol)  into  the 
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porous  cup.  As  the  liquid  weakens,  the  crystals  are  grad- 
ually dissolved.  Several  modifications  of  the  form  of  the 
original  Daniell  cell  are  iti  use,  many  of  them  designed  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  copper  sulphate  as  it  is  weakened. 

2657.  One  such  design,  known  as  the  globe  or  bal- 
looo  cell,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1043,  where  ^is  the  zipc  anode, 
P  the  porous  cup,  in  which  is 
the  copper  cathode  C.  To  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  depolar- 
izer, a  glass  globe  G  is  filled 
with  crystals  of  copper  sulphate 
5  and  a  little  water,  in  which— 
the  copper  sulphate  gradually 
dissolves  ;  the  solution,  being 
heavier  than  the  water,  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the 
globe  and  replenishes  the  solu- 
tion in  the  porous  cup.  The 
neck  of  the  globe  extends  down 
into  the  porous  cup  below  the 
level  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
water  may  be  retained  in  the 
globe.  The  globe  rests  on  a 
ring  of  some  soft  material    R,  '''°-  '<"*■ 

making  a  comparatively  tight  joint  between  the  globe  and 
jar,  which  prevents  evaporation  to  a  considerable  extent. 
As  ordinarily  constructed,  the  globe  holds  about  two  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  crystals,  which  will  usually  last  about  six 
months.  A  cell  similar  to  the  above  is  used  extensively  for 
telegraph  purposes  in  Russia. 

2658>  The  specific  gravity,  at  ordinary  temperature, 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  Z7i50,  is  about  1.44,  while  that 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  CuSO^  is  about  1.20;  hence,  if 
saturated  solutions  of  these  salts  are  used,  the  zinc  sulphate 
solution  will  be  considerably  heavier  than  the  other;  it  has 
been  found,  however,  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  used  with  a  solution 
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ot  ::ino  sulphate  diluted  to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.10. 
'riic  » 'Misitlerabie  difference  in  weight  between  the  two 
<oiuLions  has  led  to  their  arrangement,  one  over  the  other, 
m  liie  coIU  the  heavier  copper  sulphate  being  at  the  bottom. 

2G59.  Iti  the  liu»»cy  and  the  Gettiin  cells  a  porous 
[>ariiinn  is  used  t*»  separate  the  two  liquids,  in  the  form  of 
a  :>«'r^uis  eup  l»'eated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar.  This 
<.";i[^  !i"'.ds  lie  /-;:u'  and  the  electrolyte;  beneath  it  is  the 
e»jMH'r.  :uai:«*  ii  liie  tOrm  of  a  cross  of  sheet  copper,  which 
is  surrounded  ly  crystals  «»t  copper  sulphate. 

2t>t>0.     Since  the  proportion  of  the  two  liquids  in  the 

jar  v.itit'-^  ifMin  time  t'>  time,  the  porous  partition  di.>es  not 
always  uiark  the  [uunt  v^f  separation  of  the  two  liquids,  and 
ii  :•■  :c.i>e>  ilie  internal  resistance  of  the  cell;  consequently, 
i::e  iaiuries  «.t  t!iis  type  that  are  more  generally  used  are 
t'-.^^r  w  ir.cii  tl^  n«>t  use  any  porous  partition  at  all,  def)end- 
i'-^  II  I  he  <iiiTi.renee  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
lii;-;  vi<  i  •  keep  thi*ui  apart. 

>  1  h ' :  I  •..e ; :  s  a  "e  ra  i  led  Kra  vi  ty   cells,  or  ^raznty  Da  nidi 
.    i    !    r  *  \"  ;■}■  v'xtensively  used  for  telegraph  and  fire- 
..  -.  --^  ^\    ■  k  5  \  i'::^  .•"tr'itry. 

'Ji><>l.     A-  '.      .;    :<  a  current  is  flowinj;:  through  the  cell, 
I  .1  ".      '    \'t'ps  the  boundary-line  of    the  two 

: ;   i'.it  when  the  current  ceases  to  flow 

^  ..':..:; !y  irLcrmix,  and   the  copper  sulphatCy 

.   ■    A  ■'-'i  I'ne  zinc  anode,  sets  up  local  actions, 

i  C'^i)per  on  the  zinc,  and  a  con- 

■•.<c1l".     To  prevent  this  action,  these 

-  -  i.  '        -    ':        y  "■!  a  circuit  which  is  closed  practi- 

I  ......     v    ;.  ii  is  the  case  with  telegraph  and  fire- 


>  -.. •    ■  •  ■    • :  • 
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'JtitV^.  i':\.  •  m!  y  the  tirst  cell  of  this  type  to  be  used 
\s.i^  .'  Callaiiii  «  ■  \  i!!;i>trated  in  Fig.  1043.  In  this  cell 
i"  •  . .'  N  'i  :'.c  \   rm  -t  a  cylinder,  suspended  by  hooks 

t'    '1  i'--  I  i^c  ■  :"  t'lv^  ]A".     The  copper  6" is  a  flat  strip  bent 
into  a  circle,  wiiicii  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar.     Con- 
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nection   is   made   between   it  and   the  external  circuit  by 

means  of  a  wire  I/', 

which   is   insulated 

with    some    rubber 

compound  where  it 

passes  through  the 

liquids.     The   posi- 
tion    of     the     two 

liquids  is  shown  in 

the  illustration,  the 

zinc       sulphate 

{Z>^SO^)    being    at 

the   top,  as   stated. 

Thisformof  cell  has 

been  modified  quite 

largely,    it    being 

now  the  practice  to 

use  large  cast  zincs 

instead  of  the  cylin-- 
der  of  sheet  zinc 
used  in  the  Callaud 
form,  which  allows 
of  a  longer  life  for 
each  cell. 

2663.  The  form 
of  gravity  DanicU 
cell  most  used  in 
this  country  is  the 
familiar  crowfoot 
cell,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1044,  where  2 
is  the  zinc,  from  the 
shape  of  which  the 
celt  gets  its  name; 
C  is  the  copper, 
which  is  connected 
to  the    external 
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circuit  by  the  wire  U\  which  is  insulated  where  it  passes 
ihroiivih  the  liquid.  When  the  cell  is  set  up  the  copper 
cathvV.e  is  surrounded  with  copper  sulphate  crystals.  The 
srar.d.ird  form  of  this  cell  is  of  the  following  dimensions: 

J.\r,  i»  inches  diameter,  8  inches  high.  Copper,  made 
from  throe  pieces  of  thin  sheet  copper  2  inches  wide  and 
0  ir.chos  lonvT  riveted  together  in  the  middle;  the  outside 
piocos  are  then  spread  out,  making  the  copper  of  a  six- 
i\»in:od  star  shape.  To  the  middle  strip  is  riveted  a  piece 
of  Xv\  111  insulated  copper  wire.     (See  Fig.  1044.) 

The  .::nc  is  i-f  ihe  shape  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
woiiihs  ;>  ]\\  AN'Ut  0  iH^unds  of  sulphate  of  copper  crystals 
arc  required  to  charv::e  the  cell. 

26t)4.     The  usual  practice  in  charging  is  to  set  up  the 

elemer.ts  in  the  cell,  put  in  the  copper  sulphate,  and  fill  up 
with  clean  water  until  the  zinc  is  covered;  the  cell  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  lor  about  24  hours.  By  the  action  of  the 
zinc  on  the  cv*pper  sulphate  solution,  zinc  sulphate  is  soon 
formevl  arouiul  the  zinc,  and  the  cell  is  ready  for  use. 

It  vlesircvi  i-^  in^.niediate  use,  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
in.iv  le  p:\:\irevi  a:.d  ]>»>ured  into  the  jar  with  the  copper 
Mi!;^':i.i:e  s^  '.iiti.^n;  in  th.is  case  the  zinc  should  not  be  placed 
\-A  p^sitiv'n  ;:::::!  tl.o  twv^  liquids  have  separated,  which  will 
I'c  i:uiic.ited  :  v  t'::e  upper  part  of  the  liquid  becoming  nearly 
V . >!  >rle>s.  AN  -.ile  ::.e  l-'Wi-r  part  is  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

2(>05.  Ti.e  avirai;e  internal  resistance  of  a  crowfoot 
».\'ll  i^f  il'.i^  si.-.'  :<  :iV.»i:t  :>  «.»!nns,  and  its  E.  M.  F.  is  the  same 
as  'Ju*  oiiur  f.  :  ins  oi  Daniell  cell,  1.07  volts. 

2(>(>t>.  Ti^^  maintenance  of  this  type  of  cell  is  simple, 
ii  «»nly  beir.C  v.c\essary  to  renew  the  supply  of  copper  sul- 
phate cry>tals  wIumi  the  s^^lution  becomes  weak,  which  is 
iiuli*  .iteil  ly  il.e  fall  of  the  Mue-colored  liquid  below  the  top 
of  i:\e  ropprr  V  atl^»de;  besides  this,  the  density  of  the  zinc 
sulpiiate  sohiti-ii  ^h.niM  be  occasionally  measured  with  a 
hy<ironult  i\  and  if  l<'o  dense  (above  about  1.15  sp.  gr.)  a 
pan  sluniid  be  removed  and  replaced  by  water. 
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2667.  With  the  crowfoot  form  of  zinc  there  is  consid- 
erable waste,  due  to  the  size  of  the  "stub"  which  is  left 
when  the  zinc  has  been  consumed  so  that  it  can  not  be  used. 
Several  forms  of  zincs  have 
been  designed  to  prevent  this 
waste  as  far  as  possible. 

2668.  One  form,  used  by  j 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Fire  De- 
partment,  is  cast  into  a  ring  v 
with  upwardly  projecting  lugs, 
which  have  shoulders  upon 
them,  by  which  the  zinc  is  sup- 
ported by  the  edge  of  the  bat-  fio.  imb. 

tery  jar.  This  form  of  zinc  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  1045.  The 
ring  itself  being  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
cell,  it  can  be  almost  entirely  consumed. 

2669.  Fig,  1046  illustrates  another  similar  form,  known 
as  the  pinnacle  zinc,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  on  a 
vertical  rod  of  insulating 
material,  which  is  fast- 
ened at  the  lower  end  to 
the  copper.  This  rod 
projects  up  through  the 
liquids  and  enters  the 
cavity   in  the  center  of 


wm 
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the  brass  supporting  piece  B,  which  is  fastened  to  the  zinc  Z 
by  the  screw*  5, 5.    The  complete  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  1047, 
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Z  !)cing  the  zinc,  C  the  copper,  and  /*the  rod  of  insulating 
material  which  supports  the  zinc  by  means  of  the  supporting 
piece  B. 

2670.     Another  form  of  sine  in  which  there  is  no  traste 
whatever  is  the  D'Infreville  wasteless  zinc,   illustrated  in 
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10  IS.     This  zinc  is  cast  with  a  conical  lug  Con  the  top, 

n  corrfspoiidinj:^  cavity  in  the  under  side  of  the  zinc 

p— 1  (sue  Fig.   lOJO).     When  the  zinc  is 

^      1-,  nearly  consumed,  it  is  removed  from 

the  support  B,  and  the  lug  (rinsi-rted 

in  the  cavity  of  a  new  zinc,  whit:li  is 

then  put  in  place  in  the  support  />'■ 

Theold  zinc  is  then  underneath,  ami 

is    entirely    consumed.       Fig.    Iii4!' 

I  cf  this  furm  of  zinc,  showing  a  ne»' 

unii-d  zinc  B,  and  the  stub  of  a  third  (■■■ 

■^.  luiS)  also  serves  as  a  connector,  tlie 

cnniu'itiii;.,^  wire  being  sprung  in  between  the  twi' 

s  iif  whiili  llie  connector  is  made,  as  shown  at  H- 


2fi71.     TiioTMnidl 


various  forms,  has  been  useil 
1(11  in  hiliuratnry  work  and  for  testing  pur* 
vll  inlaptiil  to  such  work,  if  ti>o  great  a  degrte 
;  II. .1  iiiiuiriii,  as  the  E.  M.  F.  is  practically 
noderate  changes  in  temperature  or  in  theden- 
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sity  of  either  solution  used,  or  by  the  length  of  time  the  cell 
is  in  operation.  For  ordinary  work  the  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a 
standard  cell  may  be  taken  at  the  value  given;  that  is,  1.(^7 
volts.     (See  Art.  2655.) 


CELLS   WITH   A   SOLID   DEPOLARIZER. 

2672.  The  depolarizers  which  are  used  in  this  class  of 
cell  are  generally  substances  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  oxygen,  with  which  the  free  hydrogen  unites,  forming 
water;  the  balance  of  the  depolarizer  is  sometimes  dissolved 
in  this  water,  but  more  often  remains  at  the  cathode  in  a 
solid  form,  the  water  merely  serving  to  dilute  the  electro- 
lyte. In  the  first  case  the  solution  formed  usually  acts  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  electrolyte.     (See  Art.  2597.) 

2673.  Some  few  of  the  non-metallic  elements  which 
exist  in  the  solid  state  will  unite  directly  with  hydrogen,  and 
might  be  used  as  depolarizing  cathodes;  such  a  substance  is 
the  metalloid  tellurium.  Such  elements  are  rare  and  are 
not  used  in  commercial  forms  of  cells. 

2674.  Among  the  most  widely  used  depolarizers  are 
the  oxides  of  manganese,  copper,  and  lead,  and  the  chlorides 
of  some  of  the  metals. 

The  several  sulphates  of  mercury  also  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

2675.  The  Leclanclie  cell  is  a  well-known  and  widely 
used  cell  of  this  type.  Its  positive  element  (negative  elec- 
trode) is  zinc,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  rod;  the  electrolyte 
is  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  NHjCl  (sal 
ammoniac),  and  the  negative  element  is  carbon,  surrounded 
by  manganic  oxide^  MnO\  (black  oxide,  or  peroxide,  of 
manganese),  which  is  the  depolarizer.  This  being  in  the 
form  of  a  coarse  powder,  it  is  usually  contained  in  a  porous 
cup,  which  allows  free  access  of  the  electrolyte  to  the 
depolarizer  and  negative  element. 

Fragments  of  crushed  coke  (or  carbon  in  other  forms)  are 
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often  mixed  with  the  manganic  oxide  to  decrease  the  resist- 
ance of  the  contents  of  the  porous  cup. 

Fig.  1050  shows  the  usual 
form  of  this  type  of  cell. 
The  porous  cup  /"contains 
the  manganic  oxide  and  the 
carbon  electrode,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  top  of  the 
cup,  and  to  which  a  binding- 
post  B  is  attached. 

The  glass  jar  is  circular, 
with  a  contracted  top,  in 
which  a  slight  recess  is 
formed  to  contain  the  zinc 
Z  The  top  of  the  zinc  is 
provided  with  a  binding- 
screw  B^,  which  serves  as 
the  negative  terminal  of 
the  cell,  B  being  the  posi- 
tive 

The  top  of  the  jar  is 
coated  with  paraffin  to  prevent  the  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac 
"creeiJing  "  over  the  top  of  the  jar  as  the  liquid  evaporates. 


:11  illustrated  in  Fig.  1050  is  of  the  follow- 


2676.     Thee 
ing  dimensions: 

Jar,  4J-  in,  diameter,  6    in.  high. 

Zinc,  f  in.  diameter,  C^-  in.  high. 

Porous  cup,  3  in.  diameter,  5\  in.  high. 
Carbon,  G  in.  x  1 J  in.  X  -^j  in.,  about. 
The  weight  of  the  zinc  rod  is  about  3  ounces,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  liquid.  There  arc 
about  IC  ounces  of  peroxide  in  the  porous  cup,  and  it  re- 
quires nearly  G  ounces  of  ammonium  chloride  to  make  suf- 
ficient solution  for  this  size  of  cell. 

For  each  ounce  of  zinc  c 
manganic  oxide  and  3  ounc 
also  be  consumed ;  so,  from 


nsumed  in  the  cell,  3  ounces  of 
IS  of  ammonium  chloride  roust 
the  amount  of  these  materiak 
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contained  in  the  cell,  it  follows  that  there  is  enough  peroxide 
in  the  porous  cup  to  last  while  four  zincs  are  being  con- 
sumed, while  the  ammonium  chloride  will  not  last  longer 
than  1^  zincs.  As  the  zincs  are  usually  replaced  when  eaten 
away  to  about  i  in.  or  -^  in.  diameter,  the  solution  need  not 
be  replaced  until  two  zincs  have  been  consumed,  and  the 
contents  of  the  porous  cup  will  last  as  long  as  five  or  six 
zincs.  The  consumption  of  zinc  in  the  Leclanche  cell  is 
about  23  ampere-hours  per  ounce  of  zinc,  and  as  about  1| 
ounces  of  each  zinc  rod  may  be  consumed,  the  life  of  each 
zinc  is  then  about  40  ampere-hours.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this 
type  of  cell  is  about  1.48  volts,  and  its  internal  resistance 
about  4  ohms. 

2677.  It  is  usual  to  seal  the  carbon  and  depolarizer  into 
the  porous  cup  by  some  compound,  such  as  sealing-wax, 
leaving  small  tubes  or  holes,  by  which  whatever  gas  not  ab» 
sorbed  by  the  depolarizer  may  escape.  This  sealing  neces- 
sitates the  entire  renewal  of  the  porous  cup,  with  contents, 
when  the  depolarizer  is  exhausted;  to  obviate  this  expense, 
some  makers  use  a  carbon  porous  cup  and  place  the  zinc  in- 
side, at  the  center,  the  space  between  the  zinc  and  carbon 
being  filled  with  peroxide. 

2678*  A  form  of  Leclanche  cell,  made  by  the  Law 
Battery  Co.,  also  replaces  the  clay  porous  cup  by  one  made 
of  carbon,  but  in  this  case  the  zinc  is  outside  the  carbon,  as 
in  the  regular  form.  The  carbon  cup  is  made  with  a  screw 
cover,  also  of  carbon,  which  renders  the  replacing  of  the  de- 
polarizer a  simple  matter.  This  construction  reduces  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of.  the  cell,  but  increases  the  first  cost. 

2679.  Another  widely  used  form  of  Leclanche  cell  is 
the  Gonda  Leclanche,  which  uses  no  porous  cup  whatever; 
the  manganic  oxide  is  mixed  with  granulated  carbon  and 
some  gummy  substance,  and  compressed  into  cakes  under 
great  pressure.  These  cakes  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
carbon  plate,  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  depolarizer 
in  the  regular  form. 
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Fig.  1051  shows  the  construction  of  the  elements  of  such 
a  celt.  The  two  cakes  of  depolarizer  (called  ^ondas)  G,  G 
^,^  are  clamped   one    on    each    side   of  the 

'y  ^1  carbon  plate  C  by  the  soft  rubber  bands 

R,  R,  which  also  serve  to  hold  the  zinc 
rod  Z  in  place.  The  zinc  lies  in  a 
groove  in  a  block  of  wood  or  clay  H', 
which  serves  to  keep  the  zinc  away 
from  the  gondas.  This  block  is  some- 
times done  away  with  by  supporting 
both  zinc  and  carbon  from  a  plate  of 
insulating  material,  which  also  acts  as  a 
cover  to  the  jar.  In  still  other  forms, 
the  depolarizer  is  molded   into  a  cylin- 

t'l _— 1^ pder,  in  the   center  of  which  the  zinc  is 
A            I  supported. 

A    second     zinc     electrode     is    some- 
times used   in   this   latter  form,  consist- 
FiG.  10S1.  ing  of  a  cylinder  of  sheet  zinc  encircling 

the  cylindrical  gonda,  a  common  terminal  being  connected 
to  both  zincs. 

The  li(iuLds  and  action  of  the  gonda  form  are  the  same  as 


in  the  regular  Lechinche  cell. 

il  sal  ammoniac  often  contains  a  con- 
njmrities,  in  the  shape  of  other  s 


2680.  Coinmerc 
siderahle  amount  of  i 
which  m;ilerially  rcilui-o  the  life  of  the  electrolyte;  not  suf- 
ficiently, liDwcvcr,  to  warrant  the  cost  of  using  the  chemi- 
cally pure  salt,  as  prepared  by  chemists. 

2fiSl.  Aminoniiim  chloride  has  been  found  to  be  the 
only  salt  which  works  well  with  manganic  o,\idc  as  a  dc- 
poLirizer,  sd  the  many  other  forms  of  cell  that  have  been 
coiistrufteil,  usiuif  this  depolarizer,  differ  materially  from 
the  Leclaiiclic  type  only  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  parts. 

2682.  The  principal  chemical  actions  in  this  type  of 
cell  arc  the  formation  of  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia,  and  the 
rcductiuii  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  man- 
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ganese.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  more  complicated 
reactions  which  occur,  but  which  do  not  affect  the  E,  M.  F. 
of  the  cell  materially. 


2683.  Another  solid  depolarizer  which  is  used  in  im- 
portant commercial  cells  is  cupric  oxide,  CuO.  The  La- 
lande  and  Chaperon  cell  uses  an  iron  or  copper  nega- 
tive element  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  cupric  oxide.  The 
positive  element  is  zinc,  the  electrolyte  a  solution  oi  potas- 
sium Itydrate  (caustic  potash).  On  closing  the  external  cir- 
cuit, the  potassium  hydrate  solution  attacks  the  zinc,  form- 
ing a  compound  oxide  of  potassium  and  zinc,  known  as  potas- 
sium zincate,  and  liberating  hydrogen,  which  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  cupric  oxide,  forming  water,  and  depositing 
metallic  copper  on  the  cathode. 

If  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  will  gradually  form  potassium  carbonate;  to  pre- 
vent this  action,  cells  of  this 
type  are  either  entirely  en- 
closed or  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  heavy  oil. 

Fig.  1052  shows  one  form  of 
Lalande  aod  Chaperon 
cell,  in  which  the  iron  vessel 
V  forms  the  negative  ele- 
ments, the  positive  terminal 
being  a  lug  A  cast  on  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  The<r«/riir 
oxide  ^  is  in  a  layerat  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  The  zinc  D 
is  suspended  from  a  rod  K, 
which  passes  through  a  rubber 
stopper  G,  terminating  in  a 
binding-post  F.  The  rubber 
stopper  is  provided  with  a 
valve  H,  which  allows  such 
gases  as  are  evolved  to  escape. 
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Several  other  forms,  of  greater  or  less  capacity,  are  man- 
iifactiind.  The  K.  M.  F.  ot  this  type  of  cell  is  about  .7 
volt,  aiKl  its  internal  resistance  is  usually  low. 

2ttH4.  The  l-:dl8on-L.alande  cell  is  a  modification  of 
the  LalamU'-Chaperon.  The  cupric  oxide  is  molded  under 
pressure  inl'i  plates  of  the  requisite  size,  being  first  miied 
with  niannesii:  chloride,  which,  when  the  molded  plates  are 
healwl,  s<-rvcs  to  bind  the  mass  together.  These  plates  are 
held  in  c:)])pcr  frames,  which  enclose  the  edges  of  the  plates. 
The  positive  element  in  this  cell  is  zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  as  in  the  Lalande- Chaperon 
cell.  Twi)  plates  i.f  zinc  are  used  in  most  of  the  forms  of 
this  tell,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cupric  oxide  plate. 

A  fr)rm  of  this  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  1053,  which  repre- 
sents a  .l"iil-amperc-hour  cell.  The  cupric  oxide  plate  ^is 
suspended  in  a  cop- 
per frame  F,  F  be- 
tween the  two  zinc 
plates  Z,  ^,  which  are 
hung  from  each  side 
of  a  lug  on  the  por- 
celain cover  of  the 
jar.  The  sides  of  the 
copper  frame  of  the 
oxide  plate  are  ear- 
ned up  through  the 
cover  supporting  the 
plate,  and  form  ttr- 
minals  />',  B,  cither  of 
which  may  be  usfd 
as  the  positive  tcr- 
'  minal  of  the  cell. 
The  copper  frame  is 
protected  from  the 
''"'■  '"■''■  action   of    the  liquid 

issis  up  through  by  tubes  of  insulating  material 
iiinIinfj-p')St  />j,  on  the  bolt  which  supports  the 


/;  r. 


two  zinc  plates,  serves  as  the  negative  terminal. 
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A  heavy  paraffin  oil  is  used  in  this  cell  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  solution ;  the  oil  layer  is  represented 
in  Fig.  1053. 

The  cell  shown  is  5^-  in.  X  SJ-  in.,  outside  dimensions,  and 
will  give  a  current  of  3  amperes  at  a  potential  of  about  .7 
volt  for  50  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  100  watt- 
hours,  with  one  ** charge"  of  zinc,  caustic  potash,  and  oxide. 

The  internal  resistance  of  the  above  cell  is  about  .07  ohm; 
the  weight  of  the  oxide  plate  is  about  i  pound.  This  type 
of  cell  is  made  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  a  15  ampere- 
hour  cell  for  telephone  and  similar  work,  to  900  ampere- 
hour  cells  for  running  lamps,  small  motors,  etc. 

2685*  There  are  several  oxides  of  lead  which  have 
been  used  as  depolarizers  in  single  liquid  cells:  plumbic  ox- 
ide, PdOy  known  as  litbarse,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowish powder ;  peroxide  of  lead,  PbO^y  and  a  combination 
of  the  oxide  and  the  peroxide,  Pbfi^^  known  as  niinium, 
or  red  lead^  which  is  a  brilliant  red  powder. 

2686*  As  seen  from  its  formula,  the  peroxide  contains 
the  most  oxygen,  and  is  rather  the  best  depolarizer;  for 
example,  in  the  zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbon  cell, 
surrounding  the  carbon  with  lead  peroxide  increases  the 
E.  M.  F.  to  2.2  volts;  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on 
the  peroxide,  however,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  lead 
sulphate,  which  is  insoluble,  and  increases  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell  somewhat. 

Lead  peroxide  is  extensively  used  in  accumulators  (storage- 
batteries)  as  a  depolarizer. 

2687*  It  is  also  used  in  a  cell  (made  in  Europe)  which 
is  interesting  from  its  use  of  identical  electrodes ;  that  is, 
both  anode  and  cathode  are  of  carbon,  arranged  as  follows: 
The  cathode  is  a  cylindrical  rod  of  carbon  surrounded  with 
lead  peroxide,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  canvas  bag.  The 
anode  is  a  perforated  carbon  cylinder,  made  to  slip  over  the 
cathode  and  its  surrounding  canvas.  The  whole  is  then  put 
in  a  glass  jar  and  surrounded  by  fragments  of  crushed  coke ; 
the  jar  is  then  half  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
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chloride.  The  lead  peroxide  is  reduced  to  lead  by  the  action 
of  the  hydrogen;  the  oxygen  (due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  water)  combines  with  the  carbon  anode.  This  pnxress 
gt)es  on  slowly,  so  that  if  much  current  be  drawn  from  the 
cell  it  will  polarize  by  the  formation  of  the  oxygen  on  the 
surface  of  the  anrKle. 

If  used  for  furnishing  feeble  currents,  this  cell  will  last  a 
lon;^  time;  its  E.  M.  F.  is  about  .6  or  .7  volt. 

2688.  All  cells  using  the  above-mentioned  solid  depo- 
larizns  may  be  regenerated  by  passing  a  current  from 
some  other  source  through  them  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  (»f  their  own  current;  the  effect  of  such  a  current  is 
the  dec«»ni{>osition  of  the  various  substances  formed  by  the 
original  actit)n  of  the  cell  and  their  recomposition  into  the 
original  substances  (^f  which  the  cell  was  composed.  If  the 
ni«'<*hanical  ct)nstruction  of  the  cells  is  such  that  these  sub- 
stancrs  return  to  their  original  position  in  the  cell,  they  will 
again  act  as  a  voltaic  couple  from  which  a  current  maybe 
(>blaine(l. 

2<>89.  This  constitutes  a  storasre,  or  secondary 
h.ittcry,  or  2icctiiiiulntor. 

It  ;^  t  vidcni  that  such  a  cell  is  nothing  but  a  primary 
V'it.ii'"  1(1',  wiiich,  when  exhausted,  may  be  restored  by  the 
I  m--.il;  I  till" 'Ugh  it  of  a  current  from  an  external  source; 
til'  '•  i<  ii<)  Vi\\\  sf.'/'d^'-r  of  electricity,  so  the  name  sforiJiTt'- 
/■/'■,/;  is  hardly  c»rrect;  the  last  name,  accumulator,  is 
in- 'I'-  a!>!'r"i»rialc  t<»  llur  action  of  such  a  cell. 

A.  (  am;]lat"r<  will  ])e  treated  of  more  fully  later. 

2(>i-)().  'Thi'  j)rincij)al  chlorides  used  as  depolarizing 
a-'M>  rii-<.'  tin.'  chlorides  of  mercury  and  of  silver. 

If  liii.'.  «arl")n  «»f  a  zinc,  ammonium  chloride,  and  carbon 
tvll  Ik:  j^Iacrd  in  a  porous  cup  and  surrounded  with  a  paste 
f  ni' r<  iimus  chloride,  the  chemical  action  is  as  follows: 
riie  ainnioniuni  chloride  attacks  the  zinc,  forming  zinc 
chloride,  and  frL-ring  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  which  attack 
th«;  ni«]-(uroiis  cid(;rid(.'  and  reform  ammonium  chloride, 
h-aving  frre  mercury  at  the  negative  pole. 
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The  ammonium  chloride  solution  is  thus  kept  up  at  its 
full  strength  until  the  mercurous  chloride  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  the  hydrogen  is  recombined  as  fast  as  formed. 
Such  a  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.45  volts,  which  is  main* 
tained  as  long  as  the  depolarizer  lasts,  if  excessive  currents 
are  not  used. 

2691.  "Y^ci^  chloride  of  silver  \^  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Cells  employing  this  depolarizer  use  as  a  negative 
element  a  silver  wire  or  plate  coated  with  silver  chloride. 
The  positive  element  is  usually  zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  a 
dilute  solution  of  one  of  the  chloride  salts. 

With  ammonium  chloride,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  1.03  volts; 
with  zinc  chloride,  1.02  volts,  and  with  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt),  0.'97  volt. 

Silver  chloride  cells  are  quite  extensively  used  in  medical 
and  testing  work,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  their 
E.  M.  F.  As  in  this  work  only  very  feeble  currents  are 
required,  this  type  of  cell  is  usually  made  small  and  of 
compact  form,  especially  as  the  use  of  the  silver  element 
would  make  a  large  cell  very  expensive.  The  chemical 
action  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  mercurous  chlo- 
ride cell  just  described;  that  is,  the  chlorine  part  of  the 
electrolyte  is  continually  replaced  from  the  depolarizer. 

2692.  The  various  sulphates  of  mercury  which  are 
used  as  depolarizers  are  the  mercuric  sulphate,  the  mer- 
curous sulphate,  and  a  sulphate  containing  a  still  higher 
percentage  of  mercury,  known  as  turbith  (or  turpeth)  min- 
eral. Either  sulphate  may  be  used  in  the  zinc,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  carbon  cell  without  materially  affecting 
the  E.  M.  F.,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  1.3  to 
1.5  volts. 

These  sulphates,  being  slightly  soluble,  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  paste,  made  with  water  or  the 
exciting  liquid.  In  ordinary  work  the  mercury  sulphates 
are  not  extensively  used,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  these  saltSi  but  because  of  their  poisonous  qualities. 
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S:;!*,    :ij--st     s:'.'i:»haif>   arc   excellent  depolarizers,  and  are 

2H93-  Tiiv  l^atimer-Clark  cell,  in  which  the  electro- 
:v:v  >  :,  '.ui<:v  ^-f  mt:\-iirt>us  sulphate,  fi»rined  with  a  solution 
t*  :'.'•  s:.. :•"!:..::•.  ir.n'.  :hi-  (.It-ments  are  zinc  and  pure  mer- 
:..'-.  >  i..'-;^v:v  v.-^v.l  :;^  a  standard  in  laovrati^rv  w-Tk.  its 
E  M  r.  :k:::^  •.  xirf-mt-ly  constant,  if  prc'per  precauti'^r.s 
a:t  :..k'.-.  ::.  ::>  i-.ns:niction.  With  chemically  pure  zinc 
a'  !  r.i*  *■  ;::  y,  i;-'c  a  vi  ry  carefully  prepared  electrolyte,  the 
L  :\:.  ]'.  ■■:  a  ^taTiila-d"  Clark  cell  at  15'  C,  is  1.4:U  vMis. 
T:..>  T..  M.  r.  Wirivs  vt  ry  slig^hily  with  the  temperature,  the 
tv::.;.!'.  !'a:  ..:-r  i  .;  nu  iir.i  l»eing  .OTT^  per  deg-ree  Cent  ij;:rade, 
s  '  lii.it  :::•.  II.  M.  F.  ai  any  temperature  may  be  expressed 
ly  ::j-  f.ij   w  ir^j:;  f'»rmula: 

Ll:   ;  =  :•.  ::;:k  :a:;:ro    in    decrees   Centigrade    at    which 
:::ra-:.:i  i-iient  is  made; 
J  =  .  !r::r  'in-itive  force  of  cell; 

tiir' ,  ;  =  ]  ^4  I :  -.'M.>::  (/  — 15)]  volts.        (472.) 

''  ■  ^.  :  -  •  \..::  :  *'  .  f  rmula  472  gives  l.^riOT  volts  for 
.  *  :  :■  •.;".:-..::: re  c»f  freezing*  water,  v'  C,  and 
i    •  .  *  *■         >  .■.;  .  ■,    y\ 

"^  '  ^'-  ..:■  -:  ..  .::■.:  y  is  ticmandcd  in  the  construction  of 
'.     -  :'-.  :•■    ■;  I'.rrnir.aiiun  of  its  temperature  coef- 

-  *.  ■  ■  ".  i-  ;:>td  as  a  standard  in  the  measure- 
:'  ..  ■.  t  '.'■■  ::--':'.if:ive  forces. 

':  -  .--  ..:•  :.-'  ;  :.^  standards  of  E.  M.  F.  only.  ThcV 
'  ■■  :  -;.■/'•■  y*^:^i:..c  liit  very  minute  currents;  so  they 
''  ■'    :■-  :"       '.v-  :.;..:. liy  small  size,  and  the  most  approved 

I  •:■  -^  '•  ■  ..  ■  ..*■':  ■.  '  r  vrraj.hiie  resistance  of  about  10,0lH} 
''':-■•■''.'.  :■'.['  :;:i.i'.'-r.iiy  in  series  with  the  cell,  to  pre- 
V'  :  *  •  -  :i  ;  :■  :  .'.  -  :  it--  ircuiting  and  consequent  failure. 
'i  ':.'■<'.'-  '.iV'-  V-  ry  wiiual-le  •)n  account  of  their  constancy, 
but  ti.^-  •  I'li-t  '  :  .  f  :rni])erature  which  enters  in  makes 
t}j«  ifj  s".ir:«  w}:ai  iiiiVh  nil  to  use  with  great  precision,  as 
llj<i  iii'.ii,«t«rs  an-,  as  a  rule,  inexact,  their  measurements 
depending  largely  on  their  physical  condition. 
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2694.  By  substituting  oxide  of  mercury  for  the  sul- 
phate, and  using  a  weak  (10;()  sohition  of  zinc  sulphate  as 
the  electrolyte,  the  temperature  coefficient  is,  it  is  claimed, 
only  .01^  per  degree  C.  This  is  the  Gouy  standard  cell, 
which  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.30  volts  at  12°  C. 


2695*  A  cell  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Edward  Wes- 
ton, which,  it  is  claimed,  has  no  temperature  coefficient 
whatever  within  reasonable  limits.  This  cell  uses  for  the 
positive  element  the  metal  cadmium  in  the  form  of  an 
amalgam,  and  for  the  negative,  sulphate  of  mercury  mixed 
with  pure  mercury.  The  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  some 
cadmium  salt,  preferably  the  sulphate.  The  E.  M.  F.  of 
this  form  of  cell  is  1.019  volts,  nearly.  The  mechanical 
construction  of  this  cell  makes  it  well  suited  for  general  use 
as  a  standard  cell,  it  being  entirely  sealed  into  and  enclosed 
by  a  solid  casing. 

The  cell  itself  is  similar  to  one  of  the  usual  forms  of 
standard  cells,  consisting  of  two  short  glass  tubes,  open  at 
the  end,  and  connected  together  i 
near  the  top  by  a  short  tube,  as  ' 
represented  in  Fig.  1054,  in 
which  7",  T  are  the  two  tubes 
connected  together  by  the  short 
tube  S. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  tubes 
are  the  elements  P  and  .A'',  to 
which  connection  is  made  by 
meansof  the  wires  J-^,  ff,  which 
are  sealed  into  the  glass.  These 
wires  arc  led  to  binding-posts 
conveniently  mounted  on  the 
case.  The  space  above  the  ele- 
ments is  filled  with  the  electro- 
lyte, and  the  top  of  the  tubes 
fitted  with  corks  C,  C,  which  are  afterwards  sealed  in  place, 
preferably  with  some  resinous  compound.  The  elements, 
being  in  a  semi-liquid  condition,  are  each  kept  in  place  by  a 
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piece  of  cloth  F^  with  a  perforated  cork  M  laid  over  it. 
When  this  is  forced  down  the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the 
element,  the  cloth  keeps  the  element  in  place,  and  the  cork 
holds  the  cloth,  the  perforations  allowing  free  access  of  the 
liquid  to  the  elements. 

This  is  the  general  form  in  which  most  standard  cells  are 
made,  although  the  various  makers  usually  introduce  slight 
changes  in  the  mechanical  construction. 

2696.  The  Bullle  and  Fery  cell  is  also  used  as  a 
standard  cell.  Its  action  is  similar  to  those  just  described, 
tile  depolarizer  being  lead  chloride,  deposited  in  crystalline 
form  on  a  lead  cathode.  The  positive  element  is  amalga- 
mated zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 
The  E.  M.  P.  of  this  cell  is  .5  volt,  and  its  temperature  co- 
efficient is  low,  being  about  .02^  per  degree  C. 


CI:LI.S  IX  WHICH  AN  ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCE 
IS  APPLIED  TO  THE  CATHODE  AS  A 

DEPOLARIZER. 

2697.  This  class  of  cells  is  not  large,  and  has  no 
cxtfiidrd  t/oininercial  ai)pHcation,  at  least  in  this  country. 
Tin:  j)rinri|)al  clcnienis  used  for  depolarizers  are  those  coni- 
pri-^'d  in  lliat  j^rniip  known  as  halogens;  that  is,  chlorine, 
hi'.iniiir,  iodiiir,  and  tluorine.  All  these  elements  will  com- 
Miic   uitli  liydro^cn    directly,  forming  acids;    of  these  the 

• 

I'Minat  ion  wliich  liberates  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  i^ 
tint  «.t"  hylroij^cn  and  chlorine  (IfCl^  hydrochloric  arid); 
ti.;^  <1<  inent  (chlorine),  therefore,  is  most  used  in  this  class 
ot  ..IN,  as  ii  r.-^nlts  in  a  high  E.  M.  F.  Chlorine  bein.ir 
normally  in  llir  form  of  gas,  it  is  sometimes  generateti  1')' 
c  li.ini.al  action  in  suitable  apparatus  outside  the  cell,  anu 
.illoucd  lo  pass  through  the  cell  or  battery  of  cells  near  th^ 
(at  holies,  ac:tingas  a  (le})olarizer  and  forming  hydrochloric 

a.  i.I. 

In  other  cases,  the  materials  whose  chemical  reactions 
pr.Mlure  chlorine,  inw  ])rought  together  at  the  cathode,  and 
\\\r.  cliioride  i)roduced  acts  as  in  the  previous  method. 
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As  a  rule,  some  or  all  of  the  other  products  of  the  chemi- 
cal actions  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  produced,  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  supply  of  chemicals;  in  any  case,  as  stated 
in  Art.  26O69  the  supply  of  depolarizing  element  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  output  of  the  cell,  and  must  be  regulated  by 
hand.  On  the  whole,  cells  of  this  class  would  be  expensive 
to  construct  and  maintain,  and  capable  only  of  limited  and 
special  application. 

2698.  Strictly  speaking,  cells  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  class  given  in  Art.  2602^  whose  carbon 
cathode  is  made  of  large  surface  and  very  porous,  should  be 
included  in  this  class  (see  Art.  2617);  but  their  depolari- 
zation is  very  incomplete,  and  is  rather  accidental  than  a 
pronounced  feature  of  the  design;  hence,  they  are  placed 
in  the  former  class. 

DRY  BATTERIES. 

2699.  This  name  is  applied  to  cells,  usually  belonging 
to  the  class  mentioned  in  Art.  2605,  in  which  the  electro- 
lyte is  carried  in  the  pores  of*  some  absorbent  material,  or 
combined  with  some  gelatinous  substance,  so  that  the  cell 
may  be  placed  in  any  position  without  spilling  the  liquid. 

2700.  These  cells  are  usually  made  in  small  sizes,  with 
zinc  and  carbon  elements,  the  zinc  usually  forming  the  out- 
side of  the  cell,  being  made  into  a  sort  of  cylindrical  can,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  the  carbon,  surrounded  by  its  depo- 
larizing compound.  The  space  between  them  is  filled  with 
some  absorbent  material,  such  as  **  mineral  wool,"  asbestos, 
sawdust,  blotting-paper,  etc.,  and  the  whole  is  then  soaked 
in  the  exciting  liquid;  or  the  exciting  liquid  is  mixed  with  a 
hot  solution  of  some  gelatinous  body,  such  as  isinglass  or 
"Irish  moss,"  which  mixture  is  poured  into  the  cell;  on 
cooling,  it  forms  a  soft  jelly.  The  first  method  of  prepara- 
tion is  most  tised. 

2701*     It  is  evident  that   only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  liquid  can  come  in  contact  with  the  zinc  at  one 
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time,  so  the  current  output  must  be  small;  in  fact,  they  are 
not  adapted  for  anything  but  intermittent  work.  It  is 
quite  necessary,  however,  that  they  have  a  depolarizer,  as 
otherwise  they  must  be  made  open  to  allow  the  hydrogen  to 
pass  off,  which  would  also  allow  the  small  amount  of  water 
they  contain  to  evaporate;  to  prevent  this  latter  action, 
these  cells  are  sealed  with  some  resinous  compound. 

2702.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  absorbent  material, 
the  actual  amount  of  liquid  in  these  cells  is  comparatively 
small;  consequently,  they  are  soon  exhausted.  The  sealing, 
being  seldom  perfect,  often  allows  the  water  to  evaporate, 
in  which  case  the  cell  ceases  to  act;  a  cell  of  this  description 
may  often  be  made  to  work  when  apparently  exhausted  by 
drilling  a  small  hole  in  the  seal  and  injecting  a  little  water. 

2703.  The  materials  used  in  dry  batteries  are  usually 
kept  secret  by  their  manufacturers;  they  all,  however, 
answer  to  the  above  description  as  to  construction,  and  the 
best  types  employ  the  same  materials  as  the  Leclanche  bat- 
tery; that  is,  a  zinc  anode,  ammonium  chloride  electrolyte, 
manganic  oxide  depolarizer,  and  carbon  cathode. 

In  spite  of  its  defects,  this  form  of  cell  is  extremely  con- 
venient on  account  of  its  portability,  and  in  many  cases  can 
be  profitably  used. 

2704.  Silver  chloride  cells  (see  Art.  2691)  are  made 
in  a  sealed  form,  and  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  dry  bat- 
tery; the  materials  (^f  the  battery  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule 
of  semi-flexible  material,  which  allows  of  the  necessarv  con- 
tractions  and  expansions  of  the  apparatus.  In  this  form  these 
cells  are  very  convenient  for  testing  and  similar  purposes. 


THE  APPLICATION    OF    PRIMARY   BATTERIES. 

2705.  Although  the  cost  of  electricity  generated  by 
chemical  action  is  greater  than  that  generated  by  dynamo- 
electric  machinery,  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  from 
lack  of  motive  power,  or  from  the  small  amount  of  current 
required,  primary  batteries  may  be  successfully  used.     In 
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such  cases,  the  cost  of  materials  consumed  in  producing  the 
electrical  energy  is  entirely  offset  by  the  little  attention 
required  and  the  constancy  of  the  source  of  supply;  and  in 
many  cases  where  current  is  used  intermittently,  the  cost  of 
the  current  from  a  battery  in  which  the  materials  are  con- 
sumed only  as  the  current  is  used  would  actually  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  power  for  driving  an  equivalent  dynamo 
all  the  time. 

2706.  The  most  important  applications  of  primary  bat- 
teries are  to  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  fire-alarm 
systems,  where  a  constant  but  small  current  is  required 
more  or  less  continuously,  although  in  large  central  offices, 
where  the  necessary  current  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy,  dynamos  are  replacing  the  batteries  to 
some  extent,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  space.  For  this 
(telegraph,  telephone,  and  fire-alarm)  work,  gravity  batteries 
of  the  Daniell  type  are  more  commonly  used,  as  they  possess 
the  advantages  of  long  life  and  little  attention. 

2707.  For  telephone  work,  the  currents  used  are  very 
minute  indeed,  and  almost  any  good  cell  in  which  there  is 
no  local  action  and  in  which  the  depolarization  is  complete 
(at  least  for  small  currents)  will  give  good  results.  The 
E.  M.  F.  required  is  1.5  to  2  volts;  consequently,  in  some 
cases  single  cells  which  give  about  this  E.  M.  F.  may  be 
employed. 

2708.  In  fire*a1arm  work  a  steady  current  of  (usually) 
.04  ampere  is  used,  the  potential  varying  with  the  length  of 
the  circuit.  Gravity  Daniell  cells  are  used  largely  in  this 
work,  the  zincs  being  made  large  and  heavy  to  insure  long 
life  and,  consequently,  little  attention. 

2709*  Several  systems  of  block  signaling  on  lines  of 
railroads  also  employ  electrical  devices  of  such  a  character 
that  gravity  Daniell  cells  are  well  suited  for  furnishing  the 
current  for  their  operation,  and  are  quite  extensively  used 
for  such  purposes. 
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27  lO.  There  are  a  great  number  of  devices  which 
reiiuire  the  application  of  a  current  intermittently;  some, 
such  as  electric  bells  and  other  signals,  electric  gas-lighting 
appariitiis  and  the  like,  are  used  infrequently  and  irregu 
liuiy,  and  the  amount  of  electricity  required  is  small,  so  that 
almost  any  voltaic  cell  will  do,  depolarizing  or  not,  provided 
there  is  no  local  action  to  cause  waste  when  not  in  use; 
thcrct»»re,  cells  with  liquid  depolarizers  (see  Art.  2604)are 
not  well  adapted  to  this  work,  as  in  the  long  periods  in  which 
these  cells  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish  current  the  two 
liquids  will  mix  and  usually  cause  local  action. 

271 1.  The  cells  most  used  for  this  work  are  the  various 
zinc-earl)oii  batteries,  both  of  the  class  described  in  Art, 
2t5(>2,  with  non-depolarizing  electrolytes,  and  of  the  class 
descril)eil  in  Art.  2605,  with  solid  depolarizers;  of  the  lat- 
ter, some  form  of  Leclanche  cell  usually  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. In  hotels  and  large  buildings  where  the  bell  or  signal 
service  is  practically  continuous,  de[)olarizing  cells  are  re- 
quired, surli  as  large  Leclanche  cells,  bichromates  (with 
se{)arate  tluids),  if  of  good  modern  construction,  Edison- 
Lalande,  and  the  like. 

2712.  l-^lei  trie  currents  are  much  used  in  physicians* 
and  s'arL;t'ons*  ollires;  currents  of  a  few  milliamperes  in 
>M(ii-tli,  I'Ul  of  fr-ini  75  to  100  volts  E.  M.  F.,  are  applied 
♦"I"  rural ivt-  ])ur|)"ses,  while  currents  of  10  to  20  amperes  in 
-:-<'ii^th  .i:\'  u<ri\  i..r  heating  cautery  loops  in  surpcal 
•  •:'«  iMt  i..;w,  rrqiiirini^  an  E.  M.  F.  of  from  4  to  8  volts. 
Miiiiaiiiir  intMinlo^ccnt  lamps,  usually  operated  from  the 
It.iMriy  whirh  fnrnislu's  current  for  the  cautery,  are  also 
u^rd  t'»  rxamini'  ilir  interior  of  the  body. 

27  Ki.  TIk"  lir^t  appliance  obviously  requires  a  large 
nuinlxr  ct  cells  ot  a  small  size;  for  occasional  use,  and 
wiieri'  Iir^i  e»)sL  is  ni>t  such  an  object  as  compactness,  a 
battel  y  ('t  small  silver  chloride  cells  is  very  convenient, 
wiiile  lor  inori'  frequent  tise,  requiring  larger  cells,  some 
chea[)er  form  of  depolari/ini^  eell  is  used. 

()l)viou>ly,  it  the  cells  selected  have  a  high  E.  M.  F.  (say'2 
volts),  a  less  number  will  be  required  than  if  the  cells  are  of 
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a  low  E.  M.  P. ;  however,  as  in  some  instances  the  regula- 
tion of  the  current  is  obtained  by  switching  in  or  out  some 
of  the  cells,  this  regulation  will  be  more  uniform  and 
gradual  if  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  is  low. 

2714.  For  furnishing  the  larger  currents  for  cautery 
work,  large  cells  should  be  selected,  those  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  a  minimum  internal  resistance  being 
best.  As  the  use  of  porous  cups  in  a  cell  increases  the  in- 
ternal resistance  largely,  cells  which  employ  them  are  not 
well  suited  for  this  work. 

Bichromate  cells  are  very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as 
their  internal  resistance  is  low  and  the  E.  M.  F.  high  and 
steady.  It  is  usually  convenient  to  use  the  form  of  bi- 
chromate cell  in  which  the  elements  are  raised  from  the 
liquid  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use,  as  the  purpose  for  which 
the  current  is  used  involves  personal  and  immediate  atten- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

2715.  The  most  extensive  application  of  cells  of  the 
Bunsen  type  is  to  electroplating  and  similar  work,  and  cells 
of  large  size  are  made  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Such  work  being  usually  carried  on  in  establishments  es- 
pecially fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  the  various  unpleasant 
features  of  the  Bunsen  cell,  which  make  them  objectionable 
for  many  purposes,  may  be  readily  provided  for,  and  their 
high  and  constant  E.  M.  F.  utilized. 

2716.  The  minor  applications  of  primary  batteries  are 
almost  innumerable.  A  study  of  the  requirements  of  such 
cases  will  usually  determine  the  best  type  of  cell  to  use,  but 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  mechanical  construction 
of  the  cells  selected,  as  on  this  point  often  depends  their  life 
and  suitability  for  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

The  binding-posts  should  be  firmly  and  substantially  fixed 
to  the  elements,  and  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
possible  contact  with  the  electrolyte,  as  the  resulting  action 
will  so  corrode  the  joint  between  the  two  as  to  destroy  the 
contact,  besides  possibly  eating  away  the  connecting  wires 
and  breaking  the  circuit. 
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271  (K  There  are  a  great  number  of  deTioes  whidi 
require  the  application  of  a  current  intermittently;  aome, 
such  as  electric  bells  and  other  signals,  electric  gas-Iig^ting 
apparatus  and  the  like,  are  used  infrequently  and  irregu- 
larly, and  the  amount  of  electricity  required  is  small,  so  that 
almost  any  voltaic  cell  will  do,  depolarising  or  not,  provided 
there  is  no  local  action  to  cause  waste  when  not  in  use; 
therefore,  cells  with  liquid  depolarisers  (see  Art.  2604)  are 
not  well  adapted  to  this  work,  as  in  (he  long  periods  in  which 
these  cells  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish  current  the  two 
liquids  will  mix  and  usually  cause  local  action. 

271 1  •  The  cells  most  used  for  this  work  are  the  varioos 
zinc-carbon  batteries,  both  of  the  class  described  in  Art 
20029  with  non-depolarizing  electrolytes,  and  of  the  class 
described  in  Art.  2005^  with  solid  depolarizers;  of  the  lat- 
ter, some  form  of  Leclanche  cell  usually  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. In  hotels  and  large  buildings  where  the  bell  or  signal 
service  is  practically  continuous,  depolarizing  cells  are  re- 
quired, such  as  large  Leclanche  cells,  bichromates  (with 
separate  fluids),  if  of  good  modern  construction,  Bdison- 
Lalande,  and  the  like. 

2712.  Electric  currents  are  much  used  in  physicians' 
and  surgeons*  offices;  currents  of  a  few  milliamperes  in 
strength,  but  of  from  75  to  100  volts  E.  M.  F.,  are  applied 
for  curative  purposes,  while  currents  of  10  to  20  amperes  in 
strength  are  used  for  heating  cautery  loops  in  surgical 
operations,  requiring  an  E.  M.  F.  of  from  4  to  8  volts. 
Miniature  incandescent  lamps,  usually  operated  from  the 
battery  which  furnishes  current  for  the  cautery,  are  also 
used  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  body. 

2713.  The  first  appliance  obviously  requires  a  large 
number  of  cells  of  a  small  size;  for  occasional  use,  and 
where  first  cost  is  not  such  an  object  as  compactness,  a 
battery  of  small  silver  chloride  cells  is  very  convenient, 
while  for  more  frequent  use,  requiring  larger  cells,  some 
cheaper  form  of  depolarizing  cell  is  used. 

Obviously,  if  the  cells  selected  have  a  high  E.  M.  P.  (say  2 
volts),  a  less  number  will  be  required  than  if  the  cells  are  of 
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a  low  E.  M.  F. ;  however,  as  in  some  instances  the  regula- 
tion of  the  current  is  obtained  by  switching  in  or  out  some 
of  the  cells,  this  regulation  will  be  more  uniform  and 
gradual  if  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  is  low. 

2714.  For  furnishing  the  larger  currents  for  cautery 
work,  large  cells  should  be  selected,  those  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  a  minimum  internal  resistance  being 
best.  As  the  use  of  porous  cups  in  a  cell  increases  the  in- 
ternal resistance  largely,  cells  which  employ  them  are  not 
well  suited  for  this  work. 

Bichromate  cells  are  very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as 
their  internal  resistance  is  low  and  the  E.  M.  F.  high  and 
steady.  It  is  usually  convenient  to  use  the  form  of  bi- 
chromate cell  in  which  the  elements  are  raised  from  the 
liquid  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use,  as  the  purpose  for  which 
the  current  is  used  involves  personal  and  immediate  atten- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

2715.  The  most  extensive  application  of  cells  of  the 
Bunsen  type  is  to  electroplating  and  similar  work,  and  cells 
of  large  size  are  made  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Such  work  being  usually  carried  on  in  establishments  es- 
pecially fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  the  various  unpleasant 
features  of  the  Bunsen  cell,  which  make  them  objectionable 
for  many  purposes,  may  be  readily  provided  for,  and  their 
high  and  constant  E.  M.  F.  utilized. 

2716.  The  minor  applications  of  primary  batteries  are 
almost  innumerable.  A  study  of  the  requirements  of  such 
cases  will  usually  determine  the  best  type  of  cell  to  use,  but 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  mechanical  construction 
of  the  cells  selected,  as  on  this  point  often  depends  their  life 
and  suitability  for  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

The  binding-posts  should  be  firmly  and  substantially  fixed 
to  the  elements,  and  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
possible  contact  with  the  electrolyte,  as  the  resulting  action 
will  so  corrode  the  joint  between  the  two  as  to  destroy  the 
contact,  besides  possibly  eating  away  the  connecting  wires 
and  breaking  the  circuit. 
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Of  the  material  of  the  poritive  ehmeiit,  as  mndi  as  povi- 
ble  should  be  bdow  the  level  of  the  Uquid,  as  when  that  n 
consumed  the  balance  most  be  thrown  away,  and  this  may 
represent  a  considerable  loss. 

Altogether,  the  cell  should  be  snbatantial  and  compactp 
not  liable  to  local  action,  and  arranged  so  that  its  parts  miy 
be  readily  renewed  with  the  least  possible  waste. 

2717.  In  general,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbe 
consumption  of  material  in  a  primary  cell  (assuming  no 
local  action)  is  proportional  to  the  output  in  ampere-hours; 
the  energy  output  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  ma- 
terials  consumed,  but  on  the  B.  IL  F.  of  the  cell  and  itt 
internal  resistance,  so  that,  other  things  beii^r  equal,  the 
higher  the  E.  M.  P.  of  a  cell  and  the  lower  its  intemil 
resistance,  the  greater  its  output  for  a  given  cost  of 
materials. 

2718«  As  stated,  the  most  eoooomical  metal  to  nseto 
the  iK)sitive  element  is  sinc^  and  the  amount  «^  sine  con- 
sumed in  a  cell  may  be  readily  determined  from  the  outpot 
in  ampere-hours  and  the  chemical  equivalent  of  sine  (again 
assuming  no  local  action);  but  to  find  the  total  cost  of  the 
energy,  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  depolarizer 
consumed,  if  any,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  renewing  the  ma* 
terials  and  caring  for  the  cells. 

2719.  The  substances  resulting  from  the  chemical  ac- 
tions which  take  place  often  have  a  market  value;  usually, 
however,  the  expense  of  collecting  or  preparing  such  sub- 
stances for  sale  will  be  greater  than  the  price  they  will 
bring,  so  that  in  ordinary  cases  this  should  not-betaken  into 
account. 

2720.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  B.  M.  P.  of  a  cell  is  not 
available  to  send  a  current  through  the  external  circuit, 
but  that  a  part  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  internal  re« 
sistance. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  is  very  great,  this 
drop  is  of  little  importance;  while  if  the  external  resistance 
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is  very  small,  the  internal  resistance  practically  determines 
the  amount  of  current  flowing. 

2721.  The  various  methods  of  connecting  up  the  cells 
of  a  battery,  in  parallel,  series,  or  parallel  series,  are  given 
in  Art.  2250. 

If  several  cells,  all  of  the  same  size  and  kind,  are  con- 
nected in  series,  their  total  internal  resistance  will  equal 
the  resistance  of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  ofcells^  and 
their  total  E.  M.  F.  will  equal  the  E.  AL  F.  of  one  cell  inul- 
tiplied  by  the  number  of  cells ;  if  they  are  all  connected  in 
parallel,  their  total  resistance  will  be  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  one  cell  divided  by  the  number  of  cells ^  while  their  total 
E.  M.  F.  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  cell.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  the  external  resistance  is  very  small,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  cells  in  series  will  not  increase  the  cur- 
rent in  the  external  circuit  appreciably,  as  the  resistance 
increases  nearly  as  fast  as  the  E.  M.  F. ;  while  if  the  exter- 
nal resistance  is  great,  increasing  the  number  of  cells  in 
parallel  will  not  appreciably  increase  the  current  flowing,  as 
the  total  resistance  is  not  much  altered,  while  the  E.  M.  F. 
remains  the  same. 

2722.  For  a  given  external  resistance  and  a  battery  of 
a  given  number  of  cells,  the  maximum  current  will  flow 
when  the  cells  are  so  grouped  that  their  internal  resistance 
just  equals  the  external;  so  that,  in  installing  a  battery,  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  and  of  the  cells  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  cells  grouped  accordingly.     This  may  be 

E 
proved,  numerically,  as  follows:  C  =  -p,,     Let  »« cells  be  in 

series  in  /  rows,  or  a  total  oi  m  x  I  cells.      Let  E  be  the 

electromotive  force  and  R  the  internal  resistance  of  each 

cell,  and  r  the  resistance  of  the  outside  circuit.     Substi- 

fn  E 

tuting  in  above  formula,    C  =  7 — ^5 rr—, —  (a).     Then, 

^  '  (mR-i- 1)  +  r^  ^  ' 

Cis  greatest  when — 7-  +  ^  is  smallest;  that  is,  when  ;//  and 
/  are  chosen  tttch  that  -7-  /?,  the  total  internal  resistance. 
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terminals  of  the  cell  with  a  voltmeter,  when  the  current  is 
flowing  and  on  open-circuiting  the  cell,  the  difference 
,  between  the  two  readings  will  show  the  drop  in  volts  due  to 
the  flowing  of  this  current  against  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  cell. 

For  example,  if  a  cell  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.5  volts  on 
open  circuit,  and  on  being  connected  to  an  external  resist- 
ance of  2  ohms  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  terminals  drop  to  1.25 
volts,  the  drop  in  the  cell  is  obviously  .25  volt.     The  cur- 

^      1  25 
rent  is  tT  =  -yf  =  -^—  =  .025  ampere;  therefore,  the  internal 

E        25 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  .^  =  -.-  =  -ttt?  =  -^  ohm. 

C        .625 


ACCUMULATORS. 

2725.  A  storage-battery,  or,  preferably,  an  accumu- 
lator, is  an  apparatus  consisting  of  certain  materials  so 
arranged  that  when  they  have  undergone  chemical  action, 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of  electricity,  the  combina- 
tion has  acquired  the  properties  of  a  voltaic  cell,  and  is  en- 
abled to  discharge  into  a  closed  circuit  a  current  of  electricity 
approximately  the  same  as  the  original  charging  current. 

Many  forms  of  primary  batteries  may,  when  exhausted, 
be  more  or  less  regenerated  by  passing  through  them  a  cur- 
rent, from  some  external  source,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  current  they  themselves  produce.  It  is  customary,  how- 
ever, to  consider  as  accumulators  only  those  cells  whose 
original  construction  is  similar  to  an  exhausted  battery; 
that  is,  they  can  not  be  used  as  sources  of  electricity  until 
they  have  been  charged  by  passing  a  current  through  them. 

2726.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  use  of 
the  t^vms positive  and  negative  in  speaking  of  the  plates  of 
a  secondary  cell;  for  in  charging  the  cell  the  current  is  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  which  flows  when  the  cell  is 
acting  as  a  voltaic  cell  and  discharging.  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  speak  of  the  plate  at  which  the  current  enters 
the  cell  (while  charging)  as  the  positive  plate.     In   fact, 
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whether  charging  or  discharging^  his  plate  is  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  other,  which  justifies  the  above  use  of  the 
term,  although  with  respect  to  the  chemical  actions  in  the 
cell  the  positive  and  the  negative  plates  are  reversed  in  the 
two  operations. 

2727.  Accumulators  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes :  (1)  lead  accumulatorsy  and  (S)  btuMBtalliG 
accumulators.    The  larger  proportion  of  cells  now  in  use 

are  of  the  first  class. 

2728«  Lead  Accumulators. — ^The  or^rinal  lead  ac- 
cumulatorSy  as  made  by  Plants,  consist  of  two  plates  of  lead, 
usually  rolled  together  in  a  spiral,  and  separated  by  strips 
of  rubber  or  other  suitable  insulating  material;  these  are 
placed  in  dilute  (about  10^)  sulphuric  acid.  On  sending  a 
current  from  some  external  source  through  this  cell,  the 
water  becomes  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with 
the  positive  plate,  forming  lead  oxide  or  peroxide,  while  the 
hydrogen  collects  at  the  negative  plate. 

On  disconnecting  the  source  of  the  applied  current,  and 
completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell,  the  water  again 
is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  col- 
lected at  the  negative  plate,  and  also  with  the  lead  plate 
itself,  and  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  at  the  positive  plate,  thus  producing  a  current 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  applied  current. 

2729.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the 
layer  of  oxide  prevents  further  oxidation,  the  amount  of 
chemical  change  due  to  the  applied  current  is  small,  so  the 
secondary  current  from  the  cell  is  of  short  duration;  after 
this  current  has  ceased,  however,  the  surface  of  the  positive 
plate  is  much  increased,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  lead  oxide,  leaving  the  metallic  lead  in  a  spongy 
form.  On  again  sending  a  current  through  the  cell  a 
further  oxidation  of  this  (positive)  plate  takes  place,  and  by 
continuing  this  process,  reversing  the  current  each  time  it 
is  sent  through,  both  positive  and  negjtive  plates  become 
porous  to  a  considerable  depth,  thus  veiy  much  increasing 
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the  surface  on  which  the  oxidation  can  take  place.  This 
process  might  be  carried  on  until  the  whole  plate  is  re- 
duced to  spongy  lead;  in  that  case  the  plate  would  not  hold 
together,  so  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  original  plate  must 
be  left  for  mechanical  strength.  After  the  plates  are  so 
forrned^  they  are  ready  to  be  used  as  an  accumulator. 

2730.  This  forming  process,  however,  is  too  long  and 
expensive  for  commercial  success,  though  it  is  considerably 
hastened  by  roughening  the  surface  of  the  lead  plates  with 
nitric  acid  before  commencing  the  process;  it  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  process  invented  by  Faure,  of  coating  the 
surface  of  the  plates  with  some  substance  which  by  the  first 
charging  current  is  converted  into  lead  peroxide  on  the  posi- 
tive plate  and  into  spongy  lead  on  the  negative.  This  sub- 
stance may  be  lead  oxide  (litharge),  lead  sulphate,  minium 
i^Pbfi^^  lead  peroxide,  or  mixtures  of  these  substances. 

2731.  These  substances  are  applied  in  various  ways; 
one  method  is  to  make  a  paste  of  the  substance  (in  this  case 
usually  minium),  that  for  the  negative  plate  being  made 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes  the  Pbfi^  into  PbSO^ 
(lead  sulphate)  and  water,  while  that  for  the  positive  plate 
is  made  with  water  only.  These  pastes  were  originally  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface  of  the  plain  lead  plate;  but  as 
they  proved  to  be  only  slightly  adhesive,  the  plates  were 
prepared  by  scratching  or  otherwise  roughening  the  surface, 
which  process  has  been  gradually  extended  until  the  lead 
plates  are  now  cast  into  grids^  or  latticework  plates,  in  the 
spaces  of  which  the  paste  is  applied,  or  forced  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  Some  manufacturers  do  not  use  a  paste  of  the 
active  material,  but  employ  the  minium,  litharge,  or  lead 
sulphate  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  forcing  it  into  the  grid 
under  such  enormous  pressures  that  the  powder  is  solidified. 

2732.  The  grids  are  usually  designed  to  hold  the  active 
material  securely  in  position;  to  this  end  they  are  made 
with  perforations  which  are  not  of  the  same  area  through- 
out the  thickness  of  the  plate,  but  wider  or  narrower  in  the 
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center,  so  as  to  bold  the  filling  of  active  material  by  the 
dovetailing  action  of  their  shape,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

2733*  After  the  grids  have  been  filled  with  active 
material,  they  are  set  up  in  pairs  in  suitable  vessels,  and 
surrounded  by  an  electrolyte  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  to  i^bout  1.17  sp.  gr.,  which  density  corresponds  to 
about  20^  of  acid  in  the  liquid.  A  charging  current  is  then 
sent  through  the  cell  from  some  external  source;  the  action 
of  this  current  decomposes  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which 
further  oxidizes  the  lead  oxide  (litharge  or  minium)  to  per- 
oxide, at  the  positive  plate,  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  nega- 
tive  plate,  where  it  reduces  the  lead  sulphate  to  spongry  lead 
by  uniting  with  the  SO^^  forming  sulphuric  acid«  Thu8| 
the  active  material  becomes  lead  peroxide  in  the  positive 
plate  and  spongy  lead  in  the  negative.  By  many  invest!* 
gators  this  lead  peroxide  is  thought  to  be  hydrated  lead 
peroxide;  that  is,  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  excess  of  the  normal  peroxide,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  HJ^bfi^.  This,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  actions  which  occur  in  accumulators,  is  not  clearly 
established  as  yet. 

2734.  Continuing  the  charging  current,  when  all  the 
active  material  is  thus  converted,  produces  no  further 
effect,  except  to  continue  to  decompose  the  water;  the  re- 
sulting gases  pass  off  through  the  water,  giving  it  a  milky 
appearance. 

This  phenomenon  is  known  as  gasing  or  boilings  and  is  an 
indication  that  the  cells  are  fully  charged.  Continuing  the 
charging  current  beyond  this  point,  that  is,  overcharging 
the  cells,  does  no  harm  to  the  plates,  but  the  energy  repre- 
sented by  the  current  is  wasted. 

2735.  On  discontinuing  the  charging  current  at  the 
gasing  point,  and  completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell, 
a  current  will  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
charging  current,  the  resulting  chemical  action  being  to 
reduce  the  lead  peroxide  to  lead  oxide  at  the  positive  plate, 
and  the  spongy  lead  to  lead  sulphate  at  the  negative;  a 
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secondary  action  is  the  formation  of  a  part  of  the  lead  oxide 
at  the  positive  plate  into  lead  sulphate.  The  sulphates  thus 
formed  are  not  all  of  the  same  proportions;  one  exists  as 
red,  another  as  yellow,  and  a  third  as  white  crystals,  of 
which  the  white  sulphate  is  best  known,  as  it  is  formed 
when  the  cell  is  considerably  discharged,  and  is  extremely 
troublesome.  This  discharge  may  be  continued  until  all 
chemical  action  ceases,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  consequently  falls 
to  zero;  but  this  is  not  advisable,  since,  if  the  discharge  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  red  or  yellow  sulphates, 
probably  by  combination  with  the  litharge  [PbO)^  form  the 
"white  insoluble  sulphate,  which  has  a  higher  proportion  of 
lead  than  the  others;  this,  being  a  non-conductor,  materially 
increases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  when  it  is 
removed  it  usually  carries  some  of  the  active  material  with 
it,  as  it  is  very  adhesive. 

2736*  When  the  cells  have  been  properly  charged,  the 
positive  plate  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  red  color,  while  the 
negative  is  a  slaty  gray. 

The  presence  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  made  apparent  by 
the  formation  of  a  white  coating  or  glaze  over  the  plates,  which 
are  then  said  to  be  sulphated.  If  the  cells  are  discharged 
and  left  to  stand  with  the  electrolyte  in  place,  sulphating 
takes  place  rapidly. 

^1^1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed 
during  the  charge,  and  decomposed  during  discharge ;  thus  the 
proportions  of  it  in  the  electrolyte,  consequently  the  density 
of  the  electrolyte,  vary  with  the  state  of  charge  of  the  cell; 
starting  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.17,  when  the  cell  is  fully 
charged  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found  to  be  about  1.22, 
indicating  the  presence  of  about  25^  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
electrolyte. 

2738*  The  chemical  actions  of  charging  or  discharging 
do  not  take  place  simultaneously,  as  is  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  E.  M.  P.  under  different  conditions  of  charge  or 
discharge^  nor  are  they  probably  the  only  actions  which 
occur. 
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2739.  The  B.  M.  F.  of  this  typectf-odl  is  approziniatdy 
2  voItSy  being  8.04  when  slightlj  discharged,  which  gradually 
falb  to  1.90  volts  when  nearly  discharged.  Beyond  this 
point,  further  discharging  causes  the  B.  M.  P.  to  fall  more 
rapidly,  the  decrease  after  L8  Tolts  being  very  rapid.  (See 
Fig.  1055.) 

2740.  The  rating  of  aocmnolators  is  usually  based  on 
their  capacity  when  discharged  to  an  B*  M.  F.  of  1.8  volts; 
but  in  spite  of  this  rating,  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  tests 
shows  that  in  practice  they  should  not  be  continuously  dis- 
charged to  below  1.9  volts,  as  below  this  pcunt  sulpkatingva^ 
v^TY  liable  to  occur,  and,  the. nature  of  the  chemiral  action 
being  changed,  it  also  leads  to  the  distortion  of  the  positive 
plate,  which  is  known  as  IracUiiig. 

As  the  plates  are  located  very  dose  together  in  the  cells 
to  reduce  the  internal  resistance,  budding  Is  liaUe  to  cause 
the  plates  to  touch,  thus  short-circuitiflig  tho  odL 

2741  •  The  cause  of  buckling  seems  to  be  the  formation 
of  sulphate  in  the  plugs  of  active  material  which  fill  the 

spaces  of  the  grids,  thus  causing  the  plugs  to  expand;  lead 
having  very  little  elasticity,  the  grid  is  forced  out  of  shape. 
As  usually  constructed,  the  edges  of  the  grid  are  heavier 
than  the  intermediate  portion,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
tortiim  is  to  bulge  the  plate  in  the  center.  If  the  plates  are 
not  discharged  too  far  and  too  rapidly,  the  expansion  of  the 
active  material  is  gradual,  causing  the  grid  to  stretch  evenly; 
this  makes  the  plates  '^  grow,"  or  increase  in  area,  sometimes 
as  much  as  10  per  cent. 


2742.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  may  be  taken 
from  a  completely  charged  cell  depends  upon  the  amount 
(weight)  of  material  altered  by  the  chemical  action,  as  in  a 
primary  cell ;  while  the  rate  at  which  this  material  is  altered, 
consequently  the  rate  at  which  the  electricity  can  be  taken 
out  (the  rate  of  discharge  in  amperes),  and,  toa  large  extent, 
the  amount  of  material  altered,  depends  upon  the  surfaced 
the  active  material  exposed  to  the  chemical  action. 
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2743.  Cells  of  this  type  are  then  rated  at  a  certain 
number  of  ampere-hours  capacity,  depending  on  both  the 
weight  and  the  surface  area  of  the  active  material  in  the 
cell,  and  a  certain  economical  discharge  rate  is  also  recom- 
mended, depending  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to 
the  electrolyte. 

If  this  discharge  rate  be  continually  exceeded,  the  chem- 
ical action  goes  on  too  rapidly,  the  white  sulphate  is  formed 
in  the  active  material  of  the  positive  plate,  finally  causing 
disintegration  of  the  active  material  and  buckling  of  the 
plates,  even  if  the  discharge  is  not  carried  beyond  the  point 
(1.9  volts  E.  M.  F.)  given  above.  With  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, the  normal  discharge  rate  is  about  ,0105  ampere 
p>er  sq.  iiT.  of  surface  of  positive  plate,  and  the  discharge 
capacity  about  4.5  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  plate  (both 
positive  and  negative  plate  included). 

2744.  Fig.  1056  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  an  accumulator  falls  as  the  discharge  proceeds.     In  this 
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case  thecell  wu  connected  to  a  variable  external  resistance, 
such  that  about  the  normal  discharge  current,  as  advised  by 
the  manofactorers,  was  maintained  throughout  the  test  in  the 
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external  circuit.  The  oxidation  of  the  slight  layer  of  hydro- 
gen left  on  the  negative  plate  from  the  discharge  causes  the 
E.  M.  F.  to  be  high  at  first,  butasthisisquickly  disposed  of, 
the  E.  M.  F.  falls  in  the  first  ten  minutes  or  so  to  2.04  volts; 
on  continuing  the  discharge,  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  slowly  and 
evenly  until  after  about  S.J^  hours  of  discharging  the  E.  M.  F. 
falls  to  1.1)  Vi>lts.  If  the  discharge  is  continued  beyond  this 
point,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  changes  somewhat, 
and  the  fall  of  E.  M.  F.  becomes  more  rapid,  at  10  hours 
being  1.8  volts,  and  at  II  hours  being  only  1.63  volts. 

2745.     This  falling  off  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is  due  to  the 

weakt-ninj^  of  the  acid  solution  and  to  the  gradual  reduction 
of  all  the  s[)ongy  lead  on  the  one  plate  and  the  peroxide  on 
the  other  to  sulphate. 

As  this  reduction  can  only  go  on  at  the  points  where  the 
acid  is  in  contact  with  the  spongy  lead  or  the  peroxide,  it  is 
evident  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  active  material  are 
affected  much  more  slowly  than  the  surface,  as  the  acid 
penetrates  the  active  material  only  at  a  comparatively  slow 
rate. 

(  )n  tliis  :u  rount,  discharging  at  slow  rates  allows  the 
active  iiKiterial  to  be  more  uniformly  and  thoroughly  re- 
duced, thus  i^ivin^  a  greater  output. 

This  also  aiHounts  for  the  fact  that  on  discontinuing  the 
(li^rliariie  at  any  j)oint  the  E.  M.  F.  will  soon  rise  to  practi- 
cally its  orij^inal  value,  2.()4  volts;  for  unless  the  cell  is 
eiii  lit  ly  (lischaruc'd  there  is  always  some  unconverted  active 
ni;iicri;il  in  the  interior  of  the  plate,  which  serves  to  give  the 
ori;^inal  \i.  M.  V.  when  reac^hed  by  the  acid.  If  the  dis- 
«  haiiL^c  i>  resumed,  this  acid  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
]].  "M.  v.  ra]>i(lly  falls  to  the  value  it  had  when  the  discharge 
was  sio[)})e(l. 

2740,  In  tlu'  above  case,  the  product  of  the  amperes 
and  the  h<»urs  will  j^ive  tiie  output  of  the  accumulator  in 
anipcrc-hour-;;  it  the  disidiarge  ni/e  had  been  greater,  the 
ouijHii  in  aniptMc-hcurs  would  have  been  diminished,  the 
(lisc:har';e   being  continued  until  the  E.   M.   F.  falls  to  the 
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same  value  in  each  case.  Conversely,  if  the  discharge  rate 
had  been  lower,  the  output  would  have  been  increased. 

For  example,  assume  the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  to  be  1.9  volts. 
In  a  certain  cell,  with  a  discharge  current  of  30  amperes, 
the  E.  M.  F.  reaches  its  limit  in  10  hours,  giving  an  output 
of  300  ampere-hours. 

If  the  discharge  current  were  40  amperes,  the  limiting 
E.  M.  F.  would  be  reached  in  about  6^  hours,  giving  an  out- 
put of  only  260  ampere-hours;  while  if  it  were  20  amperes, 
the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  would  not  be  reached  for  about  17^ 
hours,  giving  an  output  of  350  ampere-hours. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  rating  of  the  capacity  of 
accumulators  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  discharge  current 
which  will  cause  the  E.  M.  F.  to  fall  to  1.8  volts  in  10  hours, 
although  most  manufacturers  give  tables  showing  the  com- 
parative capacity  of  the  various  sizes  of  cells  at  other  rates 
of  discharge. 

2747«  The  rate  of  charge  (charging  current)  for  accu- 
mulators of  this  class  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  nor- 
mal (10-hour)  discharge  rate,  although  much  smaller  cur- 
rents, continued  for  a  proportionately  longer  time,  may  be 
used. 

2748.  Although  **  storage-batteries  "  do  not  store  elec- 
tricity^ they  certainly  do  store  energy  by  converting  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  electric  current  into  chemical potefitial 
energy,  which  may  be  realized  as  kinetic  energy  again.  The 
efficiency  of  the  accumulator  (or  of  any  other  means  of  stor- 
ing or  transforming  energy)  is  the  output  divided  by  the 
input.  This  quotient  is  always  less  than  1,  as  the  accumu- 
lator is  not  a  perfect  storer  of  energy ;  that  is,  there  are 
certain  losses  in  the  transformation  of  kinetic  electrical  to 
potential  chemical  energy,  and  vice  versa,  besides  the  loss  of 
the  energy  required  to  force  the  current  through  the  cell, 
that  is,  the  loss  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  elec- 
trolyte. 

2740*  The  input  and  output  of  an  accumulator  may 
be   expressed    either    in    ampere-hours    (the    quantity    of 
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electricity)  or  in  watts  (the  rate  of  doing  Ti'ork  of  the  cur- 
rent). If  secondary  cells  of  this  class  be  fully  charged  at 
ni^rmal  rate,  after  a  discharge  to  1.8  volts,  and  then  dis- 
chiri::ed  to  the  same  point,  also  at  normal  rate,  the  ampfu- 
hour  cincuncy  will  be  ordinarily  from  .87  to  .V»3,  ur  S?*?  to 
\y.Vi.  If  chary:cd  and  discharged  to  the  same  point  at  very 
sluw  rates,  this  efficiency  mav  rise  to  9()<  or  D?*^. 

2760.  The  icatt  efficiency  xsX.  normal  rates  of  charge  and 
discharge  is  lower,  l»eing  from  65^  to  80|r,  depending  on  the 
const  met  it  in  «'f  tlie  cell.  In  larger  cells  of  modern  con- 
st ruction,  the  watt  efficiency  is  as  high  as  SW. 

2751.  The  cause  of  the  loss  represented  by  the  fore- 
g(nnj^  figures  is,  for  the  ampere-hour  efficiency,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  charginjj  current  must  perform  several  chemi- 
cal decompositions,  «'f  which  the  elements  either  do  not 
reOMmbine  in  the  cell  or,  recombining,  do  not  give  up  their 
p'4cntial  eneri^y  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy.  This  loss 
v:iries  wiili  the  rate  of  charge  and  discharge,  as  indicated 
by  the  fi|j:ures  iriven,  but  for  a  given  rate  it  is  practically 
ti\«<].  tin*  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  cells  having  little 
Lif'vl  i:[K'M    it. 

2  752-  Til.'  i;rtMti.r  l<«ss  shown  in  the  watt  efficiency 
!:^r.:rs  j-;  il;i.;  t"  tP.e  fart  that  thcE.  M.  F.  ff  charge  is 
i  .;;.;!  liMii  I :..-.:  •■■*  liischarge,  due  in  part  to  the  E.  M.  F. 
■rj  :n!  :■'  pt  ::  i::!  the  wasteful  chemical  acti<nis  referred 
t  ■  .;'■  -  v.\  l:it  !.i-^'  -y  to  the  drop  in  volts  caused  by  the 
}'.;^-a^r  .  !*  t  ih' r:  r:?':;!:  a:.;ainst  the  resistance  of  the  plates 
.1-  !  I  '.;  V  :r<".ytr.  Tiiis  drop  adds  to  the  E.  M.  F.  reqtvired  to 
]•!■;•  ::n  :':••  »  iu  :n;o;i]  deciunposition  in  charging,  and  S'*ih- 
r  ^  !V-:n  t!:.-  1'.  M.  V.  due  to  the  chemical  recompositions, 
;i;.'l  i:-  :i:n-:i:it.  <]-.  jM-i^nis  ni<»re  on  the  construction  of  the 
1 1  ".'.  '.\..r,\  <]■  <-^  tin-  ;■  ->  represented  by  the  ampere-hour  etli- 
ci<-:.  y,  :l-  ;:  \\ii:«>.  \\\\\\  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plates, 
tli«ir  <;:-•.,.:.«■</  ai-.iri,  r.t'ir  state  of  charge  (on  account  of 
\  ;i;  iaii-r.^  «■;  ti.r  icsi^r.t?:  e  « -f  the  electrolyte  as  the  percent- 
a.ue  «'f  aril]  v.irir-^)  aiul  .-liK-r  conditions. 

This  loss  due  to  the  internal  resistance  in  well-designed 
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cells  usually  amounts  to  about  8^,  at  normal  rates  of  charge 
and  discharge;  the  loss  is  correspondingly  less  at  low  rates 
and  more  at  high  rates,  being  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  current  flowing. 

In  a  good  modern  cell  exposing  about  1,100  sq.  in.  of 
positive  plate  surface,  the  internal  resistance  is  about  .005 
ohm  when  charged.  Cells  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
above  (which  is  listed  as  350  ampere-hours)  would  have  a 
proportionately  lower  resistance. 

2753.  The  above  efficiency  figures,  as  stated,  are  given 
for  a  discharge  to  1.8  volts  E,  M.  F.,  the  usual  manufac* 
turers'  rating;  if  the  cells  are  not  discharged  to  so  great  an 
extent,  both  ampere-hour  and  watt  efficiencies  are  higher. 

2754.  The  E.  M.  F.  required  to  send  a  given  charging 
current  through  a  secondary  cell  varies  with  the  state  of 
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charge  of  the  cell.  Fig.  1056  shows  the  E.  M.  I",  required 
to  charge  the  same  cell  that  gave  the  discharge  E.  M.  F. 
curve  (Fig.  10S6),  being  in  this  case  charged  at  the  same 
rate  as  previously  discharged. 

This  curve  shows  that  the  charging   E.   M.   F.,  after  a 

quick  rise  in   the   first   few   minutes  to   about  2.01!  volts, 

gradually  rises  during  the  first  G  or  7  hours,  after  which  the 

rise  is  more  rapid,  until  after  11  hours  of  charging  it  becomes 

U.S.    Ul.—3tt 
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2.r>  volts;  at  this  point  gasing  begins  and  the  cell  is  practi* 
tally  charg:eil.  On  continuing  the  charging  current,  the 
K.  M.  F.  rises  a  little  more,  and  then  remains  practically 
ct»ns:ant  at  about  ^.Th^  volts;  as  the  only  action  which  now 
laki  s  j'laic  is  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  giving 
»'ti  ;^as,  furlhcr  charging  would  only  result  in  a  waste  of 
^■:uT;j:y;  although  long-continued  overcharging  at  a  mod- 
irate  rate  will  gradually  remove  any  formations  of  white 
Milj-haie  that  may  exist.     (See  Arts.  273-4  and  2736.) 

2755.  From  this  curve  it  appears  that  the  cell  became 
c-  iniiletely  charged  in  practically  11  hours;  as  the  discharge 
ci::ve  (Fi:^.  1<>">">)  shows  that  with  the  same  number  of 
ainnrros  ilu*  ciischarge  is  complete  (to  1.8  volts)  in  10  hours, 
I  In-  t7'v.v/:-/\v/r  tjniicncy  of  this  cell  is  -j-f,  or  Dl;*,  prac- 
tically. 

2750.  li  an  accumulator  of  this  class  is  not  discharged 
at  an  rxcosivr  rate  n<>r  to  more  than  1.0  volts  E.  M.  F.,  the 
p.'>iiivc  jtlates  should  last  for  about  1,200  or  more  dis- 
i  !iar;^^rs;  while  it  discharged  each  time  to  below  1.8  volts, 
<r  al  ('\i  ts^ive  rates,  the  life  of  the  positive  plate  will  iV't 
•  ••  :"•  ;i:*;!v  \  <'  !^i«.re  than  400  or  500  discharjres.  The  nec:a- 
\\\'r  ;•!.;•.!  -,  \\\\]\  i^^. M»il  rare,  will  usually  outlast  four  or  five 

V  *      *      1  ■  «  * 

I  ■■    -   .  .  \  t  ■         ..  I  ■  ^. 

S  :r..  <  r  ::;r  iii<>re  modern  cells  of  this  class  will  sh<>w 
1    'i'-  :•:-;;'.:<   ;l-.in   the   above,   which,   however,   arc  go<'d 

2  757.     Tl^*  usual  construction  of  cells  of  this  class  i^?  as 

V'wr  '.  i.itr^  a'ul  elrruolvte  are  contained  in  a  vessel  of 
.i,';'r'>\::!ia:»  ly  ou'';«\il  f urni ;  this  vessel  is  of  glass,  if  the 
..  1!>  :i'.o  !i->:  ii^.u-Tulrd  lo  be  portable,  the  glass  allowing 
t'l'-  t  \.iini:'a:i.>:i  ff  the  CDiidition  of  the  plates  while  the  cell 
i;  '!!  «'p('ratio!i.  If  the  eells  are  intended  to  be  portable, 
thr  ve'-^rl  I>  usually  ni:nle<.f  hard  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  i''!" 
nf  w.Mul  lln(  d  wiih  hard  rubber  i^r  lead.  Very  large  accu- 
niiilatois  i\.r  (•«■:.:  ral-staiion  use  are  usually  set  up  in  lead- 
lined  wi>oden  tanks. 
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2758.  The  plates  are  usually  approximately  square,  and 
from  ^  inch  to  ^  inch  thick,  according  to  size.  To  get  a 
large  surface  area  without  using  single  large  plates,  and  to 
allow  of  one  size  of  plate  being  used  for  cells  of  various 
capacities,  each  cell  contains  a  number  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive plates,  arranged  alternately  side  by  side  a  short  distance 
apart.  The  number  of  negative  plates  is  always  one  more 
than  the  number  of  positive  plates,  so  that  each  side  of  each 
positive  plate  has  presented  ^ 

to  it  the  surface  of  a  nega-  ^^ 
live.  All  the  positive  plates 
are  connected  together  by  a  y. 
connecting  strip,  usually  at 
one  corner  of  the  plate,  and 
all  the  negatives  are  similarly 
connected.  The  arrangement 
of  a  typical  accumulator  cell  ^ 
is  represented  in  Fig.  1057,  ^ 
where  N,  N,  N,  i\\  N  are  the 
negative  plates  and  J\  P,  I\  P 
the  positive.  From  a  corner 
of  each  plate  a  lug  projects; 
the  lugs  on  the  negative 
plates  are  joined  to  a  con- 
necting strip,  as  represented 
at  Z",  and  the  lugs  on  the 
positive  plates  are  similarly 
joined  to  a  connecting  strip 
T\  The  joints  are  made 
by  a  process  called  **  burn- 
ing,** which  consists  in  melt- 
ing the  lugs  and  strip  together  by  a  flame  of  hydrogen. 
This  hydrogen  flame  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  film  of 
lead  oxide  with  which  the  lead  is  usually  covered,  thus 
making  a  clean  and  solid  joint.  These  ctninecting  strips 
are  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cell,  and  serve  to 
connect  the  various  cells  of  the  !)attery  together,  as  shown 
at  C,  the  connection  being  made  by  a  brass  bolt,  which 
clamps  the  connecting  strips  together  firmly. 
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2762.  The  second  grid  is  made  of  two  plates  cast  sepa- 
rately and  afterwards  riveted  together  with  lead  rivets.  In 
this  grid,  as  shown  by  the  section,  the  openings  for  the 
paste  {n,  n,  ti)  are  larger  in  the  center  of  the  plates  than  at 
the  faces,  thus  securely  holding  the  plugs  of  active  materials. 

2763.  Grids  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  1057  are 
used  in  the  E.  P.  S.  accumulator  in  England  and  in  the 
celts  made  by  the  Electric  Accumulator' Co.,  the  Julien  Co., 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  other  manufacturers. 

2764.  In  Germany,  where  the  accumulator  has  been 
most  extensively  employed,  more  complicated  forms  of  grids 
are  used.     One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  1060;  it  consists  of 


a  double  lattice  united  at  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  kept  at 
a  little  distance  apart,  as  shown  in  the  section,  by  small 
columns  at  the  points  where  the  members  of  the  two  lattices 
cross,  as  represented  at  c  c.  This  plate  is  cast  at  one 
operation.  This  form  of  plate  holds  a  large  quantity  of 
active  material,  and  is  quite  stiff.  Even  more  complicated 
grids  are  used,  some  consisting  of  three  layers  of  lattice- 
work, separated  by  columns,  as  in  the  grid  just  described. 

2765.  Fig.  lOCl  represents  a  section  of  the  Tudor 
grid,  a  form  of  pastcd-plate  grid  which  has  many  good 
features;  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  square  or 
rectangular  grooved  grids  C,  about  6  inches  square,  with 
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the  active  materia]  pasted  or  forced  in  the  grooves  w  In 
the  ordinary  form  (see  section,  Fig.  1061).  Six  or  more  at 
these  small  grids  are  then  fastened  by  a  lug  on  one  edge,  u  • 
at  C,  to  the  bars  of  a  cast  lead  sapportii^  frame  F,  whid 
has  openings  between  the  bars  slightly  lai^r  than  the  snuH 
grids  vhich  they  enclose.  The  small  grids  are  thtts  free  to 
expand  or  contract  without  interfering  with  the  plate  as  i 
whole,  thus  preventing  to  a  lai^  extent  buckling  and  dis- 
integrating of  the  plate,  and  any  damaged  grid  may  be 
replaced  without  disturbing  those  remaining. 

2766.  Accumulators  employing  this  form  of  grid  are 
largely  used  in  central  stations  in  Germany,  and  also  form 
one  of  the  largest  accumulator  installations  in  the  United 
States,  that  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  which  consists  of  two  seta  of  70  cells  adt, 
each  set  having  a  capacity  of  about  8,600  ampere-bonf!. 
Other  forms  of  grids  are  also  made  by  the  same  compsayi 
and  are  also  known  as  Tudor  grids. 

2767.  Fig.  1002  illustrates  the  grid  used  in  the  8©f- 
Icy  cell,  made  in  the  United  States.     It  is  made  of  strips 

of  lead  s,  s,  s  of  uniform  width  and 
thickness,  which  are  bent  into  tbe 
shapes  shown,  and  are  held  in  place 
by  other  strips  around  the  edge  of 
the  plate.  These  strips  are  led  out 
at  the  upper  edge  to  form  a  termi- 
nal. The  oxide  paste  is  forced  iot" 
the  openings  between  the  strips  at 
i  fi,  II,  H,  as  in  the  cast  grids.  The, 
'"^  ^"'  idvantage  claimed   for  this  type  o( 

find  !•>  th  it  It  allows  of  free  contraction  and  expansion oi 

tht  ittivi,  m  ilciml 

27H8.  \  1  1111  ')(  grill  which  is  cast  around  the  plug* 
of  aitUL  m  ili.ri  il  i»,  n  [irosciitcd  in  Fig.  1003.  This  grid 
w  IS  m\(  iiti-fi  l)\  Kh-ckkiixaun  for  use  in  street-car  pr<^l' 
sion    tin.  active  material  is  prepared  in  cylindrical  plugS| 
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shown  at  r,  which  are  laid  in  a  corrugated  mold,  and  the 
melted  lead  alloy  poured  in  around  them.  They  are  thus 
held  quite  firmly  in  place,  ^ 

while  exposing  a  considera- 
ble surface  to  the  electro- 
lyte. As  can  be  seen  from 
the  section,  taken  along  the 
line  a  by  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  plugs  holds  them  in 
place,  even  if  the  plate  be 
bent  considerably. 

2769.  None    of     the 
pasted-plate  cells,  however, 
is  as  substantial  as  those  in  which  the  active  material  is 
formed  from  the  plate  itself,  as  in  the  Plant6  cell. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Plant6  process  being  the 
length  of  time  required  to  alter  the  surface  of  the  plates 
from  a  smooth  to  a  spongy  condition,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  construct  plates  which  are  porous  at  the  start,  such 
as  compressing  lead  dust,  or  fine  threads  of  lead  made  by 
blowing  a  stream  of  air  through  melted  lead,  etc.,  deeply 
grooving  or  even  slitting  the  plates  to  increase  the  surface; 
none  of  these  processes  has  resulted  in  a  plate  which  is 
substantial  enough  for  commercial  use. 

2770.  A  form  of  cell  in  which  it  is  claimed  the  plates 
combine  the  cheapness  of  preparation  of  the  pasted  plate 
with  the  greater  solidity  and  longer  life  of  the  Plante  plate 
is  the  cliloride  accumulator  made  in  this  country  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

277 !•  The  plates  of  this  type  of  cell  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: A  mixture  of  zinc  chloride  and  lead  chloride  is  melted 
and  run  into  molds,  which  form  it  into  cylindrical  pellets 
or  pastilles,  which  have  a  bevel  /\  shaped  edge,  being 
thus  larger  in  the  center  than  at  the  faces.  These  pellets 
are  placed  in  a  second  mold,  being  held  in  position  by  steel 
pins,  and  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  is  melted  and  forced 
in  between  the  pellets  under  heavy  pressure.     When  this 
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iv^^l>  it   f'-^rm^  a  plate,  binding  all   the  pellets  of  zinc  ami 
lead  t'hl'^riiie  tojjethcr. 

2772.  This  plate  can  not  be  used  in  this  form  in  an 
accumulator;  a  number  of  these  are  first  set  up  in  a  bath«'f 
dilute  zinc  chUtride  with  plates  of  zinc,  to  which  the  lead 
plates  are  connected.  These  plates  then  act  as  the  elements 
of  a  primary  battery,  and  the  resulting  chemical  action  Jis- 
S"lves  "Ut  the  zinc  chloride  from  the  pellets,  and  converts 
the  lea«l  chl'TMe  vMn  metallic  lead,  which  assumes  a  crystal- 
liru'  form.  The  plate  is  now  practically  a  continuous  lead 
pKitc,  S'»lid  and  dense  in  st>me  parts  and  porous  in  others. 

2773.  Thf*  plates  in  this  condition  are  suitable  for 
ncirative  I'lates;  th«>se  required  for  positive  plates  are  then 
srt  u:»  with  T'lain  load  plates  in  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric 
:i.  iil,  a:..l  a  f-rininvT  current  sent  through  them  from  the 
prc:Mr«'d  plates  to  the  plain. 

Tr.i-^  current   causes  the  porous  parts  of  the  plates  to  l>e 

formed  into  lead  peroxide  and 

sidphate;    the  plate  is  now  the 

ei[uivalent    *>f   a    pasted    plate, 

and  is  an  improvement  thr^ug^h 

having  its  active  material  tiniily 

bound    in    place    in    the    «'<mti- 

I>ressed  grid.      Fig.  irw;4  sli-.ws 

a   part  of  one  <>f  these  plates; 

the    section,    taken     along    tiie 

f^  line   ^/   /\    shows    the    shape   <f 

!  these  pltigs.      The  hi)les  in  the 

y  ::,.'  j)ins  by  which  they  arc  sufjported 


L 
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•  r<\:;i:<iio  number  of  these  prepared  plates 
■'  I    .;■  :iit"r  It'  f«>rm  a  cell,  alternate  positives 

a:;  ':  :i'-'ai  iv-.  <  !'.;:■-■  r. -iiikm  ted  to  common  conductors,  as  in 

dlii-  r  ty:>«-^  <  \  r'-;s.      (Si-r  l-'ii^.  lOoT.) 

Th'-   ]'!ati -^  a'<-  <\vi']\   surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  asbestos 

paper,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  wooden 
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strip  so  thoroughly  perforated  with  large  holes  that  it 
really  fills  little  of  the  space  between  the  plates ;  this  wooden 
strip  serves  as  a  distance-piece,  keeping  the  plates  a  certain 
fixed  distance  apart. 

2775.  The  E.  M.  F.  and  action  of  this  form  of  accu- 
mulator are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Faure  (pasted)  type  or 
the  Plant6.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that,  from 
the  solidity  of  the  construction,  buckling  and  loosening  of 
the  active  material  are  practically  impossible,  so  that  the 
cells  may  be  discharged  to  a  low  E.  M.  F.  or  at  high  rates 
without  serious  injury.  Its  output  per  pound  of  element  is 
greater  than  that  usually  assigned  to  lead  accumulators,  be- 
ing about  5  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  plates  (both  positive 
and  negative)  at  normal  discharge  rates. 

2776*  Most  of  the  larger  installations  of  accumulators 
in  central  stations  in  this  country  have  been  of  this  type  of 
cell,  and  they  are  in  use  in  France  on  street-cars,  and  also 
in  England.  The  majority  of  German  installations  are  of 
the  pasted-plate  type. 

2777.  There  are,  as  in  primary  cells,  a  great  number 
of  forms  of  accumulators  in  use,  both  of  the  Plant6  type  and 
the  Faure;  they  differ  from  those  described  only  in  details 
of  construction,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plates,  ver- 
tically or  horizontally,  the  form  of  the  grids,  etc.,  and  need 
not  be  described  here. 

BIMBTALrUC    ACCUMULATORS. 

2778.  In  this  class  of  cells  the  elements  consist  of 
two  different  metals,  the  electrolyte  being  a  salt  of  one  of 
the  metals. 

There  have  been  several  x:ombinations  of  materials  pro- 
posed for  cells  of  this  type,  but  the  only  celb  which  have 
actually  been  used  to  any  extent  are  the  zinc-lead,  copper- 
lead,  and  copper-zinc  cells. 

2770*  The  zinc-lead  cell  usually  consists  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  lead  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.     On  sending  a 
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charging  current  through  this  cell  (the  zinc  being  the  nega- 
tive plate)  the  zinc  sulphate  is  decomposed,  depositing  zinc 
on  the  zinc  plate  and  forming  free  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
hydrt>gen  i»f  the  water,  which  is  also  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
uniting  with  the  lead  plate,  forming  peroxide  of  lead.  On 
open  circuit  and  while  charging,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  solution  slowly  attacks  the  deposited  zinc,  reforming 
zinc  sulphate,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this  form  of  cell  is 
low,  and  it  will  not  retain  a  charge  more  than  a  few  days. 
The  E.  M.  r.  is  high,  being  about  2.35  volts. 

278().  The  more  modern  forms  of  this  cell  employ  a 
tinned-iron  plate,  amalgamated,  or  a  lead  plate,  in  place  of 
the  zinc  plate.  On  charging  the  cell  the  zinc  is  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  tinned-iron  or  lead  plate,  where  it  acts  as 
the  negative  plate  on  discharge.     (See  Art.  2726.) 

2781.  15y  substituting  copper  sulphate  for  zinc  sul- 
phate, and  c<^pper  plates  for  the  zinc  or  other  negative 
plates  in  this  tyi)e  of  cell,  the  acid  formed  during  charge  can 
n<»t  attack  the  C(^pper,  so  that  this  loss  is  obviated;  the 
E.  M.  F.,  Iiouever,  is  but  1.'25  volts  imder  these  circtim- 
st:i!i'  «'<,  >.»  t!ie  watt  output  is  materially  reduced. 

27S2,     (hviu.:   to  the  variations  in  the  composition  of 

ti;-.  r'r.ir. -lyir,  the  i'ltciiKil  resistance  (^f  cells  of  the  types 
]'■  !'..:.  ■,:<  <v  ri'M.l  i-;  varial>K\  being  lowest  when  charged 
a-'  :  "r,.  rva-i!  -  tlr.riiiL:.-  <liscliargc  as  the  sulphuric  acid  forms 

siiij'iMt  <•  <  •:"  »'.  ■j';""i"  ^'i*  zinc. 

2  7SC^.  The  ( »)i);)(.r-;:inc  accumulators  are  in  trreater 
(•■ ':'::^v"'  ::i!  '.:-e  tiiaii  ilir  <'ther  forms  of  bimetallic  cells,  the 
h'  '  '..'.•-w'\  ;>i  ii--  \hr  l^lilllips-Entz  accumulator,  which 
\\.i>  I  i.i  !«•  :  y  vhe  \Va'Me:l-]Cntz  Electric  Company.  Thi> 
ac.  ;iiiir...Lt.  :••  cinpl.-y-;  ih.o  same  active  materials  as  the  La- 
];ii:<l---(  !ia:)«r.'!i  <•:•  IMis-. 'U-Lalande  primary  cell  (see  Arts 
2(>SCi  I'.'l  2<>S1).  ni'ilihed  in  mechanical  construction  to 
a'.hi;)r.  th«':n  \^rr  acr;i:nnKitor  use. 

27S-1.  Tile  posiiivt.'  plate  is  made  of  porous  copper  on 
a  s'»li(i   fouiulation,  prepared  in  the  following  manner*    A 
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copper  wire  IS  surrounded  with  a  paste  made  of  finely  ground 
copper  oxide  and  sulphur;  around  this  is  woven  a  netting  of 
fine  copper  wire,  and  the  whole  is  then  heated  nearly  to  red 
heat,  which  causes  the  sulphur  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  copper  oxide  and  pass  off  as  gas,  leaving  the  copper  on 
the  central  wire  in  a  very  porous  state.  This  cable  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  loosely  woven  cotton  thread, 
which  forms  a  porous  partition,  and  is  then  wound  or  braided 
into  a  mat  or  plate,  forming  the  positive  plate,  the  negative 
plate  being  a  thin  sheet  of  steel,  thoroughly  amalgamated; 
a  number  of  these  plates  are  mounted,  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  in  a  jar  made  of  sheet  steel,  and  surrounded 
by  the  electrolyte,  which  is  a  solution  of  potassium  zincate 
and  potassium  hydrate.     (See  Arts.  2683  and  2689.) 

The  jar  is  covered  with  an  air-tight  steel  cover,  to  pre- 
vent the  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas)  in  the  air  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  potassium  hydrate  solution; 
this  cover  is  provided  with  a  gas- valve  to  allow  the  gases 
formed  in  the  cell  to  pass  off. 

2785.  On  charging  the  cell  as  thus  constructed,  the 
chemical  reactions  are  complicated,  but  result  in  the 
deposition  of  the  zinc  from  the  potassium  zincate  on  the 
steel  plate  and  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
porous  copper.  On  discharge  the  action  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Lalande-Chaperon  primary  cells;  that  is,  the  zinc  is  dis- 
solved, the  potassium  zincate  is  reformed,  and  the  copper 
oxide  reduced  to  metallic  (spongy)  copper. 

2786*  The  efficiency  of  this  type  of  accumulator  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  lead  accumulators,  while  its 
output  is  very  much  greater,  weight  for  weight,  the  ampere- 
hour  output  being  about  6  times  that  of  a  lead  cell,  or  about 
20  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  plates.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this 
form  of  accumulator  being  much  lower  than  that  of  the  lead 
accumulator,  averaging  0.75  volt  during  discharge,  the 
comparison  on  a  basis  of  watt  output  is  not  so  favorable ; 
still,  the  zinc-copper  accumulator  will  show  an  output  of 
about  15  watt«hottrs  per   pound  of  plates,  while  the  lead 
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accumulators  seldom  exceed  an  output  of  from  7  to  10  watt- 
hours  per  pound  of  plates,  the  latter  figure  being  seldom 
reached  at  normal  rates  of  discharge. 

2787.  The  efficiency  and  internal  resistance  of  the 
copper-zinc  accumulator  vary  quite  largely  with  the  tem- 
pcralure,  on  account  of  the  considerable  variations  in  the 
density  of  the  electrolyte;  on  this  account  the  cells  are 
ordinarily  chari^ed  and  discharged  at  a  temperature  of  about 
64  C.  (13()'^  F.),  at  which  point  the  resistance  is  about  the 
same  as  in  a  similar  lead  accumulator. 

2788-.  These  cells  are  not  much  affected  by  the  rate  of 
discharge,  there  being  no  such  occurrence  as  sulphating  or 
buckling;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  depositing  the 
zinc  in  a  solid  form,  the  charging  must  be  done  at  a  slow 
rate,  and  the  action  of  the  cells  is  improved  by  intermittent 
charging.  The  E.  M.  F.  required  to  charge  one  of  these 
cells  varies  from  0.90  volt  at  the  start  to  1.05  volts  at  the 
finish. 

2789-  In  spite  of  the  porous  partition  (cotton  thread) 
\vhi(  h  surrounds  the  positive  plate,  local  action  is  liable  to 
<".  ,ur,  «>n  «>jM*u  (Mrcuil,  so  that  these  cells  will  not  retain 
till  ir  charLic  t^r  more  than  a  few  days,  while  a  lead  accii- 
iir>!!:a«»i-  will  srarrdy  lose  25;^^  of  its  charge  in  as  many  months. 

279(h  <  ^M  aicount  (^f  these  features  the  copper-zinc 
ar-  u!iiiilat..r  can  !>«'  su(HX'ssfully  used  only  in  installations 
when-  it  i^  (  h.ir:4<(l  an<l  cliseharged  daily,  thus  preventing 
!«»(  al  aiMJoM,  aiul  when  ii  can  have  the  necessary  appliances, 
eaic  ajul  atienti'>u  in  ehari^ing,  t(^  insure  proper  charging 
ratr,  tcniperaiurr,  t'{r.  ;  so,  in  spite  of  its  large  output  per 
uin't  of  wrii^lit,  it  <  a!i  liardly  come  into  general  use.  How- 
ver,  r<»r  tra(tii>n  \v.)rk,  that  is,  for  use  on  street-cars  and 
tht-r  vchii"les  in  (oiistant  use,  where  the  accumulators  must 
l)r  al)l<-  to  stanii  wiriablir  and  very  frequently  heavy  dis- 
charge rales,  antl  niu-t  also  ])e  as  light  as  possible,  this  form 
of  accumulatur  possesses  especial  advantages,  and  is,  con- 
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sequently,  better  suited  to  the  work  than  the  lead  accumu- 
lator. 

2791.  Other  forms  of  bimetallic  accumulators  have 
been  proposed,  and  in  some  cases  used,  among  which  may 
be  classed  several  forms  of  primary  cells,  such  as  the  Dan- 
iell,  Leclanche,  and  others,  which  may  be  **  regenerated  " 
by  passing  a  current  through  them;  these  have  never  been 
of  commercial  value,  and  do  not  require  further  attention. 


THE    USES   OF    ACCUMULATORS. 

2792.  In  central  stations  furnishing  electric  current 
for  lighting  and  other  purposes,  the  demand  for  current 
varies  very  largely  at  different  periods  in  the  day;  for 
example,  a  lighting  station  in  a  large  city  would  probably 
be  called  upon  to  furnish,  from  7  to  8  p.  m.,  10  times  the 
amount  of  current  that  was  required  from  7  to  8  a.  m.,  and 
in  smaller  stations  the  disproportion  is  even  greater.  As 
economy  of  operation  demands  that  the  engines  and  dyna- 
mos be  worked  at  or  near  their  full  capacity,  especially  if 
the  engines  be  compound  or  triple  expansion,  these  condi- 
tions can  both  be  met  only  by  dividing  the  machinery  into 
a  large  number  of  small  units,  or  by  having  some  system  of 
storage  of  the  electrical  energy.  In  the  first  case,  the  small 
units  require  more  attention,  and  are  much  less  efficient 
than  larger  ones,  and  most  modern  large  stations  have 
their  machinery  divided  into  a  few  large  units,  employing 
large  compound  or  triple-expansion  engines. 

2793.  In  these  stations  accumulators  are  being  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale,  and  are  installed  according  to  one 
of  two  plans,  as  follows : 

1.  The  dynamos  and  engines  are  not  capable  of  carrying 
the  full  current  required  at  certain  parts  of  the  day,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  evening,  but  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish  the  current  for  the  average  rate  required  during  the 
24  hours.  In  this  case,  accumulators  are  installed  which 
have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  furnish  the  required  excess  of 
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of  the  station  is  either  absorbed  or  given  out  by  the 
accumulators,  as  the  station  output  is  less  or  greater  than 
the  dynamo  output.  From  the  curve  it  appears  that  the 
accumulators  are  absorbing  current  (that  is,  being  charged) 
from  about  11.45  p.  M.  to  about  4.30  p.  m.  (of  the  next  day), 
while  during  the  balance  of  the  24  hours  the  accumulators 
are  giving  out  current,  that  is,  discharging.  The  output  of 
the  dynamos  is  nearly  constant,  at  about  850  amperes,  the 
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output  for  the  24  hours  being  about  20,400  ampere-hours. 
The  output  of  the  station  is  20,000  ampere-hours,  the 
average  output  being  about  805  amperes.  This  shows  a  loss 
in  charging  of  400  ampere-hours,  which,  allowing  for  slight 
overcharging,  etc.,  is  about  right,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
accumulator  plant  is  5,000  ampere-hours,  almut.  This  station 
would  probably  have  installed  three  dyiiain<)s,  each  of  ubimt 
450  amperes  output,  two  of  which  would  be  kept  running 
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=n  linie  to  time  by  the  machine 
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—    ur.t  <z   wirk.      In  case  of 
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kert  rur^nin^  until 
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the  output  of  the  station  and  sufficient  current  to  recharge 
the  accumulators.  When  the  accumulators  are  fully 
charged,  they  are  disconnected  from  the  circuit  until  re- 
quired the  next  day.  In  this  case,  this  is  done  at  about 
4.40  p.m.,  the  output  of  the  station  from  this  time  being 
furnished  by  the  dynamos,  more  being  connected  in  circuit 
to  furnish  the  extra  output  during  the  evening.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  station  would  probably  have  installed 
five  dynamos,  each  of  a  capacity  of  about  §00  amperes ;  two 
of  these  would  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  the  station 
from  8  A.M.  until  about  5  p.m.,  at  which  time  two  more 
would  be  switched  in;  the  first  two  would  then  be  shut  down 
when  the  output  was  reduced  sufficiently  to  permit;  in  this 
case  one  would  be  shut  down  at  about  10  p.  m.  and  the 
other  at  about  11.30.  The  extra  dynamo  is  provided  to  use 
in  case  one  of  the  others  becomes  disabled.  The  station 
output  is,  as  before,  20,000  ampere-hours;  the  dynamo 
output  is  about  20,150  ampere-hours, the  loss  in  charging 
being  150  ampere-hours.  The  capacity  of  the  accumulator 
plant,  in  this  instance,  is  evidently  much  smaller  than  before, 
being  but  about  1,600  ampere-hours;  the  dynamo  plant  is 
rather  more  than  proportionately  larger,  as  the  machines  do 
not  run  under  so  uniform  a  load  as  in  the  previous  case. 

In  this  arrangement  the  dynamos  do  not  operate  quite  so 
economically  as  in  the  first,  but  the  accumulators  operate 
more  economically,  being  charged  and  discharged  at  fairly 
uniform  rates,  while  in  the  previous  case  the  accumulators 
^re  discharged  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  charged, 
and  the  maximum  discharge  rate  is  much  higher  than  the 
average.  This  either  results  in  a  short  life  for  the  accumu- 
lators, consequently  a  high  allowance  for  depreciation,  or 
necessitates  a  larger  accumulator  plant  than  the  output  in 
ampere-hours  would  seem  to  require,  which  makes  the  first 
cost  high;  again,  in  the  first  case,  the  firemen,  engineers, 
etc.,  would  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  during  the  whole 
of  the  24  hours,  which  would  probably  be  done  by  having 
three  "shifts,"  or  three  separate  gangs  of  men,  while  in  the 
second  case  no  firemen  or  engineers  are  required  during  the 

M.  E.    IILSr 
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time  (from  2  until  8  a.  u.)  that  the  engines  and  dynamoi 
are  shut  down,  so  two  '*  shifts"  of  men  would  be  sufficient; 
hence,  it  would  appear  that  for  the  station  which  gave  tha 
particular  output  curve  the  second  plan  of  installing  the  so 
cumulators  would  be  preferable. 

2707«  Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  install  accuma- 
lators  in  any  particular  station  depends  on  various  circum- 
stanceSy  but  it  can  generally  be  determined  by  the  output 
curve,  actual  or  calculated,  from  which  may  also  be  deter- 
mined the  size  of  the  dynamos  and  accumulator  plants,  and 
the  proper  time  for  charging  and  discharging  the  battery, 
which  features  will  vary  largely  in  different  stations. 

2708.  In  railway  power  stations,  where  the  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  output  occur  from  second  to  second,  instead  of 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  in  lighting  stations,  accumulators 
would  serve  to  greatly  steady  the  load  on  the  generators, 
acting  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  does  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel on  an  engine;  the  accumtdators  wotdd  remain  at 
about  the  same  state  of  charge  continually,  if  properly  in- 
stalled, supplying  current  to  the  line  when  the  demand  for 
current  is  heavy,  and  absorbing  energy  when  the  demand 
gn)ws  light. 

2799.  Accumulators  would  be  especially  useful  if  the 
source  of  power  was  a  water-wheel,  since  they  would  make 
the  load  on  the  water-wheel  so  nearly  uniform  that  its 
regulation  would  be  good,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  load 
is  irregular. 

28<)<>.  Electrically  operated  street-cars,  in  which  the 
source  of  the  current  required  is  a  battery  of  accumulators, 
carried  upon  the  cars,  have  many  advantages  over  the  trolley 
system,  overhead  or  underground;  the  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, are  so  serious  that  very  few  commercially  success- 
ful systems  of  this  kind  have  been  operated  in  this  country, 
although  several  lines  are  running  in  Prance  and  in  othet 
parts  of  Europe. 
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2801  •  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  absence 
of  the  overhead  wires  or  underground  conduit  of  the  trolley- 
roads,  the  complete  independence  of  each  car,  and  the  ability 
of  the  dynamos  which  charge  the  batteries  to  run  uniformly 
at  their  full  output. 

2802.  A  sufficient  number  of  accumulators  are  usually 
carried  on  one  car  to  run  it  about  30  miles,  or  for  about  six 
hours,  with  one  charging.  Such  a  battery  weighs  about 
4,000  to  4,500  lb.,  increasing  very  materially  the  weight  of 
the  car,  which  ordinarily  weighs,  with  passengers,  about 
10,000  lb.  The  power  required  to  propel  this  extra  weight 
must  be  provided,  and  the  wear  of  the  tracks  and  car-trucks 
is  increased. 

2803.  In  order  that  the  cars  shall  not  stand  idle  while 
its  battery  is  being  charged,  several  sets  (about  3  sets  to 
each  car)  are  provided,  which  makes  an  expensive  equip- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  handling  the  heavy  batteries,  when 
moving  them  into  and  out  of  the  cars,  is  considerable. 

2804.  The  chief  disadvantage,  however,  is  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  plates.  On  starting  the  car,  and  in  as- 
cending steep  grades  and  rounding  curves,  the  accumulators 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  currents  far  in  excess  of  their 
normal  discharge  rate,  which,  added  to  the  continual  jolting 
to  which  they  are  subject,  makes  the  disintegration  of  the 
positive  plates  very  rapid  indeed ;  and  only  when  the  plants 
have  been  under  the  charge  of  skilled  experts  has  accumulator 
traction  been  at  all  successful  in  this  country. 

2805«  The  Waddell-Entz  accumulator  would  seem  to  be 
especially  suited  to  traction  work,  on  account  of  its  light 
weight  and  capacity  for  high  rates  of  discharge;  but  to 
operate  eflSciently,  this  accumulator  must  be  charged  and 
discharged  under  special  conditions  (see  Art  2790),  which 
makes  its  cost  of  operation  high. 

2806*  Accumulators  have  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied to  launches  and  other  small  boats,  in  which  the  propeller 
is  4riv«n  by  a  suitably  connected    motor;    the  battery  is 
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located  under  the  seats  or  in  lockers,  and  is  usually  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  furnish  current  for  running  the  boat  at  a  spKredof 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  about  40  miles;  higher  rates 
of  speed  can  be  obtained,  but  the  total  distance  covered  is 
then  lessened. 

2807.  In  general,  accumulators  have  been  more  or  less 
successfully  applied  (c?)  where  it  is  desired  to  supply  a 
variable  dcMnand  f')r  current  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
output  of  the  source  (A  the  power  approximately  constant; 
{/j)  where  it  is  desired  t«»  utilize  an  electric  current  at  a  point 
where  it  is  objectionable  or  impossible  to  obtain  the  current 
directly  from  dynamo  machines;  (r)  where  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  comparatively  small  but  continuous  current  from  a 
Source  of  a  consiilerablc  current,  which  can  be  utilized  only 
a  short  time  and  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  {d)  where  a 
perf<<  tly  steady  current  is  required  for  certain  applications, 
whi-re  the  current  from  dynamo  machines,  which  is  always 
slij^htly  irrejj^ular,  would  be  unsuitable. 

2S(>H.  Under  (./)  would  be  classed  the  various  lighting: 
atid  ;v>\v.r  ^t.ili-in  installations,  the  principles  of  which  have 

1 i.!'-.i  J.(<1  (Art.   2792).     An  extension  of  theplanof 

SI'  fi    :,.!  :-'!ish.is  Ix.-n  ad«)pted  abroad,  in  cases  where  acon- 

:•  '.i':*  «]'rnan<l  \^>i'  cnirrent  from  a  (direct  current)  central 
^:.i;i  ,:i  ...(urs  i!i  s- >ino  j)articular  district,  at  a  distance  from 
t'  <■  -!..ii'.n.  It  i^  (■vi<lent  that  if  this  demand  is  met  by 
s'  ■''::..':  \\-r.  r'irrrnt  dir«.'i-tly  from  the  station,  the  wires  for 
(  ii':  \-!i::  ti.<-  •  iirrcMt  ninst  be  large  enough  to  carry  the 
/•/.''/..•.■/.'//  nirr'iit  rrijnircd,  although  this  maximum  only 
(  '•  'iiiii'  -  \->r  a  U'w  liours  in  each  day.  If  an  accumulator 
j'l.;  '  ';•'  i-'-t.ii!t<l  in  this  district,  the  wires  from  the  station 
I  '-''i  •■•ilv  iM-  lai^i'  cnoui^h  to  carrv  the  aTrnurr  current  vc- 
'I'lii'-l  !"  -I-  ih.it  (li^iri't,  the  l)att(*ry  furnishing  theadditional 
(in'!'  Ill  <!  iiiii'.^^  ilic  |»cri«)d  of  heavy  load  and  charging  when 
li"'  i'M'i  i^  I«>^s  llian  the  average,  just  as  in  the  first  plan  for 
ii^.t.illin--  accumulators  in  ctrntral  stations.  (See  Arts. 
27^)2  and    27^),'^.)     Aside   from  the  saving  in  the  wire, 
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there  are  other  advantages  of  this  method  of  current  distri- 
bution, which  will  be  treated  of  in  another  section. 

2809.  Another  application  which  comes  under  this  same 
head,  although  carried  out  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the 
examples  given,  is  made  in  places  where  a  current  of  con- 
siderable strength  is  required  only  occasionally,  with  con- 
siderable intervals  between ;  primary  cells  might  be  directly 
applied  in  such  cases,  but  on  account  of  their  high  in- 
ternal resistance  a  considerable  number  of  cells  or  a  few  very 
large  cells  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  cur- 
rent, or  else  local  action  would  soon  render  them  useless; 
if,  however,  primary  cells,  say  of  the  **  gravity  "or  other 
type  giving  a  constant  E.  M.  F.,  be  used  to  charge  secondary 
cells,  the  charging  can  go  on  continuously  day  and  night  at 
a  slow  rate,  and  at  any  time  the  secondary  cells  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  a  considerable  current  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  primary  cells  themselves.  This  method  is  often  adopted 
in  surgeons*  offices,  where  a  considerable  current  is  occa- 
sionally required  for  heating  cauteries  and  for  similar  work. 
(See  Arts.  2712  and  2714.) 

281 0.  Under  class  {i)  would  be  included  such  applica- 
tions of  accumulators  as  in  propelling  street-cars  and  small 
boats,  the  main  features  of  which  have  been  given.  (See 
Arts.  2800  and  2806.) 

281 1.  Under  this  same  head  would  also  be  classed  the 
transporting  of  electrical  energy  by  means  of  charged  ac- 
cumulators; these  are  usually  charged  at  some  central  sta- 
tion, and  are  then  carried  to  the  point  where  it  is  desired  to 
use  the  current.  Thus  far  this  has  been  done  only  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  principally  for  furnishing  current 
to  the  motors  which  drive  the  phonographs  and  kinetoscopes 
and  similar  machines,  which  are  so  generally  on  exhibition, 
often  in  localities  where  electric-light  circuits  are  not  avail- 
able, or  are  not  of  the  right  character. 

2812.  Under  class  (r)  may  be  included  several  of  the 
more  important  of  the  minor  applications  of  accumulators, 
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as  f  '.!nv>:  The  electric  lighting  of  railroad-cars,  the 
^!"..iv^:::^  •v.rro:;:  for  the  accumulators  being  obtained  truin 
;!;>:■.. ^r::  :::.i^  hiv.cs  ilriv'.-i;  ip»m  «.»ne  i»f  the  axles  of  liic  c^ir, 
w.  -  '::  <  v.r  c  :  :>•  wt-r  is  ••bviouslv  intermittent  and  irn:^^. 
:  :!-.;  "..:■/.:::•.;:  f  h«uises,  at  a  distance  fr-nn  eicttric- 
:  >;.i::  ::s,  s.;  r.  as  c^'untry  residences,  where  the  p"\ver 
■•:.:'^  t::?.-  i  h.:r;^:n^  dynamos  is  obtained  fr<-'m  win'l- 
-  :■  :!:v-  ..  i:  ::  -t  the  waves  or  tiiles,  which  sources -if 
'..  r  .-• .  V.  ry  w:::..'!-..*.  Special  devices  are  usually  UM'i 
-       .   •  '...:::-  \v:::\  h  .i;ii«>niaticallv  disconnect  the  dviianio 

■. ■ ;::::v/.at-'rs    when    the    s«>urce    t»f    power  has 

■  ;  .  !.  ■  •:  i-  :".-'::r.c:e::t  t«>  furnish  the  requisite  curren:  tV-r 

.::-^     ^        '/■  ■   '.i^b.ti-.j;:  and  furnishins^  t.»f  small  amoun:s"f 

\    v  :  ■  ;>.     ■  :'::.«■<  «  r  such  other  departments  of  mills  or 

-..-..-.   ■  * '.i-iv!  t-M^e  in  operation  when  the  main 

*.      :  •-   ;:".  e  «f  p.>wer  is  shut  down,  the  accuniu- 

-  ■        ..  ■     ..:\:.  1  diiririi;  the  day,  when  the  main  engine 

.^.  .:'.-     •     :.u  <  under  this  head. 

2S1  li,      V'r.:  ::::\.'\\:\t  *»f  current  required  f«>r  lightini::an 

■••.-.    :-   ■•  ■•.'::Mrativelv   little,   and   a  verv  small 

v.'.  :   r^-a-lily  furnish  it;   br.t   ib.e  iv-.^^" 

■  .,    '. ^  -V  •:!  a  snuill  plant  at  the  time  uIk:! 

.    : ,  '.  v.'-'uKl   make  it  ol»jcci.ionab!e.     I'l 

•■.■..:■  V  I'lant  niav  be  ijisiallud.  ^^i  s'.:ni- 

:..  .:  »:  :  »  furnish  the  current  ior  1:.^^''** 

.'   .  V.  n   weeks;  then,  by  installiiv^  ^-^ 

:'    •■r-.^ner   size,    the    batterv    nuiv  ■''-' 

/  :"^.  'TUh,  as  the  case  may  be.  w-^- 

.0  and  expense,  and   the  liiv.c  •  ^ 

\   >  *  thai   ihe  n«)ise  i.-r  other  feat ;ir<.^ 

\.\\K.      Such  a  plant  would  be  eiasst'^i 


\ '  .  , . : 

I        .      "  ■  •   ! .    I     ! 


'JSI   1.      '     .  ;       .     i  v.-   -'.M  be  classed  the  special  appH^^'i' 
•     ■      ■'  : ., -:  ir.j::  ar.d  in  tele[)hone  work.    TlK'ii* 

.  -^    -I.  .  .iiiu'ss  of  the  current,  is  no  In"•'*' 

•.  .    '  "  :     :"  .:  ^  ^mI  priiuary  cell;  but  for  a  ir'^'^'^ 

on:-'!',   i.u.   .iv .  ;::'i;:";:ii.»!-  is  more  compact,  requires  less  at- 
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tention,  and  its  elements  do  not  need  to  be  replaced  when 
exhausted,  but  renewed  by  a  charging  current.  Conse- 
quently, accumulators  are  coming  into  use  for  telephone 
central  stations,  where  three  or  four  good-sized  cells  may 
replace  several  hundred  primary  cells;  they  are  usually  in- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  suitable  charging  apparatus, 
usually  small  dynamos,  the  operation  of  charging  being 
gone  through  with  whenever  necessary. 

281 5«  The  specific  applications  of  accumulators  cover 
many  more  cases  than  have  been  given;  but  they  may  be 
all  classed  under  these  several  heads. 


THE  INSTALLATION  OF  ACCUMULATORS. 

2816.  As  stated  in  Art.  2757,  accumulators  are  usu- 
ally of  approximately  cubical  form,  and  the  jars  are  usually 
of  glass  or  hard  rubber,  in  ordinary  sizes ;  for  special  appli- 
cations, such  as  portable  cells  and  batteries  for  street-car 
and  launch  use,  special  jars  are  provided  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions. For  ordinary  installations  for  lighting  purposes,  the 
glass  jar  is  best  suited,  as  it  permits  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  each  cell  at  any  time,  and  any  cells  in  which 
the  active  material  shows  signs  of  buckling  or  disintegra- 
ting may  be  attended  to  before  the  fault  becomes  serious. 

2817.  Accumulators  should  be  placed  on  racks  or 
shelves,  and  if  the  number  of  cells  be  large,  it  is  usually 
advantageous  to  place  them  in  several  tiers.  Plenty  of 
room  should  be  allowed  between  the  tiers,  to  allow  of 
making  connections,  taking  out  or  replacing  plates  or  the 
electrolyte,  etc. 

2818«  If  the  cells  are  located  in  a  room  where  the  air 
is  warm  and  moist,  water  will  collect  on  the  surface  of  the 
jars  and  shelves,  and  will  cause  an  appreciable  leakage  of 
the  current;  to  obviate  this,  each  cell  should  be  supported 
on  a  small  shelf,  which  should  rest  on  porcelain  or  glass 
insulators,  and  the  jars  of  adjacent  cells  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch. 
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2819.  If  oxhaiist  steam  is  Id  be  had  for  healing  pii 
piisrs,  a  (loubli-  liiK' i»t  pipes,  riinniiiji^  inuler  tlic  Nlit.iws- 
wliii  h  the  ri-Ils  re>t,  will  be  beneficial,  as  i!k*  heat  wii!  iaU: 
a  I  irrul.iiioii  nt"  the  eleelrulyte,  and  will  decrease  its  n-«^i> 
anrr.  Siirli  an  arranj^enient  is  very  necessary  for  ccil-^  ' 
llu-  W.iiKKll-i-ntz  type  (see  Art.  2783),  but  for  ordiiai 
lr.nl  arnimnlat-Ms  the  advantaj^e  is  not  sufficient  to  warra: 
any  ^real  oiiihiy  for  such  heating. 

2iS2tK  The  stKice  to  be  allowed  for  a  batter v  doper.i 
<»M  the  make  and  type,  and  may  usually  be  found  in  t! 
caiali'-'ucN  ««f  the  manufacturers.  Lead  accumulatfr^  < 
i»:i!in;trv  si.-.r  wi'.l  usually  have  a  capacity  of  •?.5  ti>  4  an\r'«r 
h^•'.I^*^  pii"  Mju.irr  inch  of  llnor  space  that  theyoccu])y;  t- 
l.n\i;e  .u  cinnn;.il<»rs  in  K*ad-lined  bi>xes,  such  as  are  inslallr 
Im  i»  !-.lr.il  >i.iti««n>,  iIiIn  value  mav  be  increased  to  "».  A  "f" 
.i\ir.ii;f  n:.:uii'  I'-r  cells  »»f  '^()0  to  ^VU)  ampere-hours  caparii 
i-^  :i  ,\:\i\n  1  i    li"r.i«;  prr  sipiare  inch  (»f  floor  space  r-ccupied. 

Till-  .■■.;:  :»;:t  j-  r  cubic  inch  of  volume  is  rather  mure  eo: 
>'..i:  i.  Ik  ir.;^  a!-,  ui  .\*"»  to  .:»  ampere-hour.  The  weight  «>! 
b..'.N!v  ■'!'  J' .  innul.iliTs  is  considerable,  and  the  shelves  • 
.-:  •  -•■■;''■  ■■'  :-'r".I..l  t.»  hold  them  should  be  !n:i'. 
.1  ::"   thi-y   ^.lg  or  bend,  the    irla^s    j:irs   a 

i  :      ■•       ■ 
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r-  ;   ■  .  \-  .  : ■  :'ii'.:Miiire  «'f  about  —  1  T"  C  (al.»out  i: 

i  .;■.'■  .iVfided,  as  it  is  very  liable  t«»  h\\\ 

'^S'^'^.      ".     .  •.  ■  i  :•  i'f  cells  required   for  any  j:^ivt'n  i 

■  •••  :■•'•  1^.  M.  r.  desired;  i»rdinary  li.Lrh 
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'\".    :'.  :"  ■     .   -li    tl'iring    discharge,    which 

I,  .1.  ....!.:■  i.in-.ii.iiors)  as  1.0  volts;  a  .").-)-v«i 

1-    :..■..:      ■■     -.■        :    '    ■  ■:    r- .....:■.•    *  '  •  =  2'J    cells    (obvioiisl 
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2823.  When  only  partially  discharged,  the  E.  M.  F.  of 

such  a  battery  would  be  higher  than  that  required ;  this  may 
be  reduced  by  placing  a  suitable  resistance  in  series  with 
the  battery,  and  adjusting  this  as  the  E.  M.  F.  diminishes,  to 
keep  a  constant  E.  M.  F.  at  the  lamps,  or  arranging  the 
connections  so  that  one  or  more  cells  may  be  cut  into  circuit 
from  time  to  time,  to  effect  the  same  result. 

Manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  furnish  devices 
which  will  automatically  perform  the  above  operations  as 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  changes. 

2824.  To  allow  for  possible  accidents  to  one  or  more 
cells,  and  for  the  drop  in  the  wiring  and  connections,  one  or 
two  extra  cells  may  be  provided,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  cut  into  the  circuit  at  any  time. 

2825.  The  size  of  each  cell  in  such  an  installation  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  current  which  it  is  desired 
to  use,  and  the  length  of  time  (number  of  hours)  the  cur- 
rent is  required;  thus,  to  furnish  a  current  of  10  amperes 
for  10  hours  with  one  charging  would  require  cells  of  a 
capacity  of  10  X  10  =  100  ampere-hours  each. 

2826.  The  current  required  for  operating  incandescent 
lamps,  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  that  they  are 
lighted,  etc.,  will  be  treated  of  later,  and  from  the  values 
given,  the  size  and  number  of  accumulators  which  should  be 
installed  to  furnish  the  current  for  lighting  a  building  may 
be  determined. 

2827.  The  method  of  procedure  in  setting  up  the 
ordinary  forms  of  cells  is  about  as  follows : 

Having  prepared  the  shelves  or  supports  for  the  cells, 
unpack  and  thoroughly  clean  the  jars,  and  place  them  in 
position  on  the  shelves,  with  the  support  for  the  plates 
(5,  5,  Fig.  1057)  in  place.  The  plates  should  then  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  of  the  sawdust  in  which  they  were  packed, 
and  placed  in  position  in  the  jars.  They  should  rest  evenly 
on  the  supports  which  raise  them  from  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  and  the  blocks  or  strips  of  insulating  material  which 
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separate  the  platei  dioald  be  properl  j  placed  in  podtioii 
between  them.  In  some  makes  of  cdls  fneoes  of  mbber  or 
l^bss  tubing  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

2S2S.  The  plates  should  be  so  placed  in  the  jars  that 
the  connecting  strips  wOl  come  into  the  proper  position  for 
connecting  the  positive  plates  of  one  ceU  to  the  negative  of 
the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  joints  between  the  connecting  strips  should  then  be 
made  bright  and  smooth,  for  which  purpose  a  fine  file  or 
sandpaper  is  best;  the  connecting  bolts  should  be  set  up 
with  a  good  pressure,  so  that  these  bright  surfaces  will  be 
squeezed  together  firmly,  insuring  good  contact. 

2828*  The  electrolyte  should  be  prepared  in  a  lead- 
lined  or  stoneware  tank,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
slowly  poured  into  the  water  and  thoroughly  stirred  until 
the  solution  is  of  the  proper  density  (1.17  sp.  gr.).  It  is 
well  to  note  that  water  should  never  be  poured  into  sul- 
phuric acid;  as  the  two  liquids  combine  with  considerable 
heat,  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  first  reaches  the 
acid  is  instantly  converted  into  steam,  resulting  in  an 
explosion,  which,  by  scattering  the  acid  about,  is  liable  to 
cause  serious  injury.  Therefore,  in  preparing  the  electro- 
lyte, aliuays  pour  the  acid  into  the  water. 

In  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution  is  to  be  pre- 
pared, blocks  of  pure  ice  (manufactured  ice  is  best)  may  be 
used  in  place  of  water.  The  heat  generated  by  the  dilution 
of  the  acid  is  then  absorbed  in  melting  the  ice. 

2830.  When  all  connections  are  made  and  preparation 
for  charging  completed,  the  electrolyte  should  be  poured 
into  the  cells  until  the  plates  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  half 
an  inch  or  so,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  the  cells 
should  be  charged.  If  allowed  to  stand  uncharged  in  the 
acid,  the  plates  are  liable  to  become  sulphated  (see  Art 
2736).  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  charging  current 
is  of  the  right  polarity;  that  is,  that  the  current  flows /r^^^ 
the  positive  to  the  negative  plates  through  the  cell;  if  this 
is  reversed,  the  cells  will  be  reversed,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble  will  be  experienced  in  getting  them  back  to  the 
proper  condition. 

The  first  charging  should  be  long  continued  and  at  a  low 
rate,  to  remove  any  sulphate  that  may  exist. 

2831.  In  charging  an  accumulator,  as  has  been  shown, 
only  a  small  part  (about  8^)  of  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to 
force  the  current  through  the  cell  is  expended  in  overcom- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte  ;  the 
remainder  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  cell.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  the 
applied  E.  M.  F.  be  just  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell 
no  current  will  flow  (see  Art.  2504),  so  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  cell  itself  may  be  considered  as  a  counter  E.  M.  F., 
opposing  that  of  the  charging  current.     To  apply  Ohm's 

law  I  ^  =  -D  )  to  this  case,  the  E  must  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  algebraic  sum  of  the  applied  and  the  counter 
E.  M.  F. ,  ox  E=z  applied  E.  M.  F.  —  counter  E.  M.  F.  This 
is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that  the  E.  M.  F.  required 
to  drive  tJie  charging  current  through  the  cell  is  only  that 
required  to  overcome  its  ohmic  resistance;  but  to  this  must 
be  added  an  E.  M.  F.  equal  and  opposite  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
the  cell  itself,  due  to  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  charging,  then,  if  from  any  cause  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
charging  current  be  changed  by  a  small  amount,  the  char- 
ging current  will  be  altered  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
depending  on  the  ratio  between  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  and 
the  difference  between  the  applied  and  counter  E.  M.  F. 
For  example,  consider  a  cell  which  has  been  discharged 
until  its  E.  M.  F.  is  1.925  volts  (on  open  circuit).  The 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  .005  ohm  and  its  normal  charging 
current  is  35  amperes.  The  drop  due  to  this  current  is 
35  X  .005  =  .175  volt;  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  must  then  be 
1.925 -+- .175  =  2.10  volts,  to  cause  35  amperes  to  flow. 
Now,  if  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  drops  to  2.0  volts,  it  is  evident 
that,  the  counter  B.  M.  F.  being  the  same,  the  drop  is  equal 
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This  shows  the  ni,f  i  iHj  for  havinif  the  source  of  the 
chaxpn^  current  so  arranged  that  the  B.  H.  P.  may  be 
dosdj^adjnsted  in  order  that  the  chaiging  corrent  may  be 
maintained  at  its  propo-  vafaie. 

In  an  accnmnhitor  plants  of  any  oonsideFable  capacity 
the  source  of  the  charging  corrent  is  a  dynamo,  and  the 
methods  of  attaining  this  adjustment  therewith  will  be 
giTcn  later.  In  any  case,  the  mayjmnm  B.  IL  P.  <rf  the 
soarce  of  the  charging  corrent  most  be  higiier  than  the 
highest  counter  E.  M.  P.  that  the  battery  can  give. 

2832.  With  every  aocomolator  plant  a kjdromuiir  (see 
Art.  995)  should  be  indnded,  as  the  dectrolyte  should  be 
kept  at  the  proper  density.  The  state  of  charge  ot  the  celi 
can   be   approximately  determined  by  the  density  of  the 

electrolyte  (see  Art.  2737). 

2833.  The  volume  of  the  electrolyte  will  gradually 
diminish  during  the  operation  of  the  cell,  due  to  evapora- 
tion and  t-^  the  evolution  of  gas  when  the  cell  is  charged; 
this  loss  should  be  made  up  by  occasionally  adding  pure 
water,  or  acid,  if  the  density  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer 
is  too  low. 

2834.  A  portable  voltmeter  should  also  be  provided, 
which  shall  have  a  capacity  such  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  & 
single  cell  may  be  accurately  measured,  so  that  if  the  action 
of  any  cell  seems  ti>  be  irregular,  its  condition  may  be  de- 
termined by  measuring  its  E.  M.  F.  and  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  other  cells.  Some  instrument  makers  furnish 
portable  voltmeters  with  two  scales,  one  a  tenth  or  a  twen- 
tieth the  value  of  the  other;  these  are  very  convenient  for 
accumulator   work,  as  by  selecting  the  proper  scale  the 
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E.  M.  F.  of  the  entire  battery  or  of  single  cells  may  be 
accurately  determined. 

2835.  Accumulators  should  not  be  installed  near  any 
apparatus  which  has  bright  metal  surfaces,  such  as  an 
engine,  as  the  fumes  from  the  acid  will  corrode  such  sur- 
faces unless  they  are  protected  by  a  coating  of  grease  or 
varnish ;  all  connectors  and  other  brass  pieces  used  around 
the  cell  should  be  coated  with  varnish  or  grease  for  the 
same  reason.  Vaseline  is  especially  applicable  for  this 
purpose. 

This  effect  may  be  largely  prevented  by  providing  the 
cells  with  covers,  which  also  prevents  evaporation  to  a  large 
extent.  Covering  the  liquid  with  a  layer  of  heavy  oil  has 
also  been  proposed,  but  this  plan  involves  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  dirtiness,  as  the  bubbling  of  the  escaping  gas 
causes  the  oil  to  spatter. 

2836*  The  principal  reason  why  so  many  accumulator 
plants  in  this  country  have  been  failures  is  that  they  have 
been  installed  without  any  "factor  of  safety";  that  is,  they 
have  been  made  as  small  and  as  light  as  possible,  to  econo- 
mize space  and  weight,  and  have  been  daily  made  to  yield 
their  entire  output;  that  is,  have  been  heavily  charged  and 
discharged.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  leads  to  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  positive  plates,  and  is  liable  to  destroy 
whole  cells  from  the  buckling  of  one  or  more  of  the  plates, 
besides  materially  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  cells. 

Under  certain  conditions,  any  accumulator  installation 
whatever  would  not  pay ;  but,  generally  speaking,  if  properly 
installed^  an  accumulator  plant  forms  an  economical  and 
reliable  means  of  storing  electrical  energy. 
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TELEGRAPHY. 

2837.  Electric  telegraphy  is  the  art  of  transmit- 
ting intelligible  signals  or  signs  between  distant  points  by 
means  of  electric  impulses  moving  between  those  points. 

Intelligence  may  be  transmitted  in  this  manner  by  audi- 
ble or  visible  signals,  or  by  signs,  both  methods  being 
largely  used.  

THE    MORSE    SYSTEM. 


THB  TKL.EGRAPH  CIRCUIT. 

2838.  The  instruments  used  on  the  simplest  form  of 
Morse  telegraph  circuit,  one  of  each  kind  at  each  station,  are 
a  key  and  a  sounder. 

2839.  The  key  is  an  instrument  for  manually  opening 
and  closing  the  circuit,  for  sending  various  combinations  of 
long  and  short  current  impulses  over  the  circuit. 

2840*  The  sounder  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  an 
electromagnet  and*  a  pivoted  armature,  adapted  to  give 
forth  sounds  corresponding  to  the  currents  passing  through 
its  magnet-coils. 

2841.  The  simplest  form  of  a  telegraphic  circuit  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1067.  L  represents  the  line  wire  connecting 
the  two  stations  \V  and  E\  K  and  A"'  are  keys;  B  is  a 
battery ;  S  and  S  are  sounders  for  receiving  messages ;  G 
and  G*  are  points  where  the  wire  is  connected  with  the  earth, 
OT  grounded^  as  it  is  usually  termed. 

The  circuit  is  traced  as  follows :  When  both  keys  K  and  K' 
are  closed,  the  current  starts  from  the  plus  pole  of  the 
battery  B  and  passes  to  the  key  K\  thence  through  the 
sounder  S  to  the  line,  and  through  the  sounder  S*  and  key 

For  notice  of  copyright,  nee  page  immediately  followinj;  the  title  page. 
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A"  at  station  E^  then  to  G'  and  through  the  earth  to  G*and 
the  111  inns  pole  uf  battery  B,  The  earth  is  c<.»mnionly  used 
instead  of  a  return  wire,  and  may  tor  all  practical  purposes 
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]•••  ('»nsi<liTc(l  a-;  :i  conductor  of  verv  small  resistance.  f«'r. 
.  I ! : : ,  '  1 :  u :  1  i ;.  i  ^  (  • . i n  ]  ).i ra t  i  vcl y  a  /t?<'r  cofii^uctor^  ifs  fnic/iuii:/ 
:'•.!:•■:!,  .1  i}f'i  ii  r  a  <  firs  !/s  risisttuici  aitfiost  ftct/iinir. 

W':'  !  -'oiii  i:<ys  arc  closed,  a  continuous  current  will 
'I  • '.  ..;■  '  :::-l  ilu-  i  imiit,  so  that  the  electromairnels  oi  the 
■;-  \\-\\\  .i::r.irt  tlirir  armatures.  If,  n«")W,  one  key  i> 
'•■  •  ■!  \\:-'  ' -.wv'  Wy.  will  be  interrupted,  and  the  eleoir- 
••.  .  ::■  ■  '  \\\V\  ;  i-«!' J'-rc  release  their  armatures  and  al!"^^' 
:•.  .:  ;  ■  i;  ■  '!r.i\'.:i  ii:»\var(N  by  the  springs  ^*  and  s'.  If  tht" 
'.■  .  '  '  '  ;•■-'■'.  .i-.ii;:.  b'»th  armatures  will  be  drawn  down  a> 
'"  ■  ■■■  .  'l'!)'-  ::)■::• '11^  • 'f  I  lie  armatures  are  limited  by  the 
/  ..;i'i  .  .  'r!i'*  «l<'\vnward  movement  of  the  armature 
'  1':  ■  ..I  'ir.d  'ii-t  inLrlli>^ilable  from  that  made  bv  the  up* 
■.'..."!  w:  -■■.  •  i::<;'.? .  .I'l'l  tiie^e  movements  are  called  the 'Z^' '*"''" 
.".•;  ,//•    'i-.isi  s.  .ir,.l  !)y  (••■rtain  combinations  of  these  strokes 

'ZS  12.     Wln'M   til''  iiiie  is  not  in  use  the  circuit  is  1^''*' 

«i'>.«'!.  .iir<i    i..r   ilii-   piirpobe  small  switches   c"  and  C  ^"^^ 
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provided  for  every  key.  Closure  of  one  of  these  switches 
accomplishes  exactly  the  same  result  as  depressing  the  key. 
It  saves  the  operator  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  hold 
down  his  key  when  he  wishes  to  leave  the  circuit  at  his 
station  closed  for  some  time.  In  Fig.  1067  station  IV  is  in 
the  position  for  sending  to  station  E,  The  switch  C  or  C 
at  the  receiving  station  must  be  closed,  and  that  at  the 
sending  station  open.  When  the  line  is  idle,  both  switches 
must  be  closed.  The  necessity  for  these  rules  concerning 
the  use  of  the  switches  will  be  appreciated  by  supposing 
that  the  operator  at  E  has  left  his  switch  open.  It  will  then 
be  impossible  for  the  operator  at  \V  to  control  the  sounder 
at  E  at  all,  for  no  matter  whether  the  circuit  is  open  or 
closed  at  W  it  is  open  at  E^  and  therefore  no  current  can 
pass  over  the  line.  

THB  RBL.AY   CIRCUIT. 

2843.  When  the  telegraph-line  is  of  considerable  length, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  render  the  current  in  it  strong 
enough  to  operate  the  somewhat  heavy  armatures  of  the 
sounders.  An  instrument  called  a  relay  is  then  inserted  in 
the  line-wire  in  place  of  the  sounder.  The  relay  has  a  very 
light  armature  and  a  coil  with 
a  great  number  of  turns  of  fine  y  y 
wire.  The  armature  of  the  ^  *  \ 
relay  carries  a  contact  point, 
which  opens  and  closes  a  local 
circuit  containing  a  sounder 
and  a  local  battery. 

2844.  This  arrangement 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1068,  in 
which  R  is  the  relay,  AT  the  key, 
B  and  B\  respectively,  the 
line  and  local  batteries,  S  the 
sounder,  and  G  the  ground. 
Currents  coming  over  the  line- 
wire  pass  through  the  magnet 
of  the  relay  and  to  ground  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
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through  the  sounder  in  Fig.  10G7.  The  armature  thus 
makes  ami  breaks  the  circuit  with  its  contact  r,  thus  acting 
as  a  key  in  the  local  circuit  containing  the  sounder  and 
the  local  battery  />'.  As  many  cells  of  battery  as  are 
desired  may  be  used  in  the  local  circuit,  and  thus  the  sounder 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  loud  sound  even  though  the  cur- 
rents in  the  line-wire  are  exceedingly  feeble. 


TBLBGRAPH-INSTRUMBNTS. 

2845.    The  Key. — The  key,  as  has  already  been  defined, 
is  the  instrument  for  making  and  breaking  the  circuit.     A 

form  very  widely  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1000, 
and  consists  of  a  steel 
lever  /  pivoted  in  trun- 
nion screws  r,  mounted 
Fig.  loon.  in  standards  projecting 

upwards  from  t  he  base-plate  ;;/  of  brass.    Locknuts  t*'  serve  to 
bind  the  tnintiion  screws  in  any  position  to  which  they  have 
InM-n  .'I'ljiistijl.      A  <'<)il('tl  spring  //,  the  compression  in  which 
iiLiv  1"'  :u! iii>i«-(|   ])v  tlir  screw   rand  locknut   y\  serves  to 
kc.j)  tli<-  f. »!\\;i!-(]  I'lid  of  ili(^  h.'ver  in  a  raised  positi(Mi.     The 
iij'\\";ir<l   in'»V(.Minnt.  of  th<'  forward  end  of  the  lever  is  regu- 
i  it.(l  I'vtln'  screw  /and  its  locknut  y'.      As  the  knob  ,r  i> 
I>r(  ^v,,.<l   (l..\\n.  :i  platimim    contact   point   v  carried  on  the 
i!*i'!r,-  ^ii]-'  of  tlic  key  makes  contact  with  a  point  of  similar 
nM:.!i.i!   r.iiTied  cii,  but   insulated  frc^n,  the  base ///.     This 
1'\'..  I-   «  '  :i;:i.  *L    point    is    in    metallic    connection    by  means 
.!    -!:■:»  .N-  w'tii   the  Mii«linv,^-post  d,  which  is  also  insulated 
\v-'r\   t':.'  ■  ■,iNe-{);a!e  ;/;.      The  other  binding-post  //' is  con- 
:.e(  :.  =!    .'.::.•.  ily   t..  \\\c  I iase-])late.     These  binding-posts  «/ 
AwA    :"  ''■^•.■\'  ti'e  t.'vni-nals  <.f  the  key,  and  the  path  throuc:h 
?':••  •■•   •• '  ;::i'  ■  :    ri.,y  Jm-  tra.eed  as  follows:      From  post  //,  hv 
•-:.■•!'  \  :  '  :'>    '■■••.'.    ;•  ■    ■•'taei  ))oint ;  then,  when  the  key  is  dc- 
■  •     -!,  '•''.'•'     ip'i  !■ '  .  .•iM*r  j'oint  :•;  thence  by  the  trunnions 
.  !     -.  '   :^:.:'       *  "  :'.«'  '  a-e-platr  ;//,  and  to  the  other  bindinij- 
;-'-^v    •'  .       riii    ^w'lv  :\-ha:^<!;c  .:  is  c<Minected  with  a  metallic 
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lever  pivoted  directly  on  the  base  tn,  and  when  pressed 
towards  the  key  lever  makes  contact  with  an  extension  of  the 
strip  J,  thus  short-circuiting  the  key.  This  switch  will  be 
easily  recognized  as  performing  the  same  functions  as  the 
switch  Cm  Fig.  1067  and  that  in  Fig.  1068. 

2846.  The  contacts  on  the  key  are  made  of  platinum, 
because  of  the  ability  of  that  metal  to  resist  the  corroding 
and  fusing  action  of  the  electric  arc  which  is  always  formed 
at  the  break.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  down  stroke 
of  the  key  is  often  called  the  make  and  the  up  stroke  the 
break,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  making  and  breaking  of 
the  circuit. 

2847.  The  Sounder. — The  sounder  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1070.  It  consists  of  the  electromagnets  having  the  coils  m 
and  wi'  and  the  armature  a  of  soft  iron,  the  latter  mounted  on 
a  brass  or  aluminum  lever  I  pivoted  between  the  trunnion 
screws  -  k.  The  arma- 
ture is  normally  held  in 
its  upper  position  by 
means  of  the  coiled 
spring  s  bearing  down 
on  the  short  end  of  the 
lever  /,  the  compression  ' 
of  the  spring  being  reg- 
ulated by  the  thumb- 
screw k.  The  down  fio.  ioto. 
stroke  of  the  lever  is  limited  by  the  screw  g  striking  against 
the  anvil  n,  and  the  up  stroke  by  the  lever  striking  against 
the  screwy.  The  play  of  the  armature  can  therefore  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  /  and  g,  and  after  the 
proper  adjustment  is  obtained  it  can  be  made  permanent 
by  the  locknuts  /'  and  g'.  The  binding-posts  b,  b  form 
the  terminals  of  the  circuit  through  the  coils,  the  current 
pas-sing  through  them  in  series.  The  sounds  given  out  by 
the  sounder  may  be  augmented  by  mounting  the  instru- 
ment on  a  sounding-board.  The  base-plate  and  the  board  c 
OP  wbicb  the  Mjstrument  is  nioiinted  are  usually  constructed 
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with  this  idea  in  view.  The  magnets  are  usually  wound 
with  N  '.  i3  B.  &  S.  iraug:e  copper  wire  when  the  instrument 
is  :.^  re  used  with  a  relay,  and  with  No.  30  wire  when  the 
s  ;:"v;er  is  in  a  main  circuit,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a 
main-line  8M>under« 

2848.     The  Register. — Fi^.  1071  shows  a  rcKlster, 

or  .\n  ins:r:::ne:'.t  for  automatically  transcribing  the  signals 
Si  ■'.:  »n-  t'*.e  current.  Its  action  is  similar  to  the  sounder,  as 
w:li  be  seeii.     The  currents  passing  through  the  magnets  m 
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..  •:  \\\  •  ..rni..:  .re  a:nxcd  t«-)  the  lever  /'.     The  travel  oi 

'.    I    r  ."     i-i  '..:.;. iv- 1    \^y  the  adjustable  screws  ^i/^  and  j'. 

.   ■"  ^  .   ■.■.:■.•::   •■.i-s-i-<^  thr«»ULjh  the  magnets  ;//,  thcO'in- 

'.  -       ■.;  /  •*   :    ;  -^  \\•^  tiie  lever  /'  and  the  armature  v. 

1  '  y  an  arbor  at  /,  and  has  its  contin- 

',    ..   .     ".1  V  .:::ir<;  at   its  end  a  steel  point  //.     The' 

'  ;     "    :  "...y  W  adjusted  by  screws  .r  anil  :;  '" 

■  ...;..'    -:  'A  ; .    \  uhvn  a  current  is  nowjn;^  in  ru? 

■   .  ■  .     -'.  ■.:  ■;  presses.      A  strip  of  paper  jkis-^cs 

'    ■"    :-    '  .;    •!   /' and  covers  a  slight  gr<»'>vt.- ii'^ 

T  I  ■  >ii'id  slylo  ;/  is  adjusted  ju^t ''ver 

rii'I  .  f  t!u'  line-wire  is  connected  t»)ap"^t 

■.'I  ■-  V   -nneeted  to  a  post  hidden  f roni  v.c^v 

t".'-  -  r.-.'.ciit   passes  only  tlirough  the  t\^''^ 

>  ;•:   .1   ^.'inuliT.      As  the  key  is  presst-tl '^^ 

.,  .1  «  ;i:-i'i:i   llows  in  ;;/,  the  ai^niaturc  Ai> 

.I'll  il,  ar.il    t'l'-  ^lyi'.-  ;.•    makes  a  raised   iinpressi«tu  uj>*''^ 

ji.iper.      'i'lif^i-  inijMe^sions  are  given  in  dots  and  dashes, 
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which  represent  by  their  combinations  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  are  determined  by  the  length  of  time  the  key 
is  depressed.  When  the  circuit  is  open,  the  style  is  forced 
away  from  the  paper  by  the  action  of  spring  s,  which  is  ad- 
justed by  screw  c.  The  rollers  6  and  //  are  moved  by  clock- 
work at  TF,  which  is  started  and  stopped  by  the  brake  a. 
This  register,  when  wound  with  No.  30  wire,  will  act  for  a 
line  not  more  than  twenty  miles  loftg.  If,  however,  as  is 
usual,  there  is  leakage  in  the  line,  or  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  the  current  is  too  feeble  to  influence  the  register,  a  relay 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  sounder. 

The  first  Morse  telegraph  was  operated  with  registers  of 
this  type,  but  vastly  more  clumsy,  it  not  being  known  at 
that  time  that  it  would  be  possible  to  receive  by  sound. 

2849.  The  Relay* — This  instrument,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  consists  of  an  electromagnet,  which,  by  its  action 
upon  an  armature,  opens  and  closes  the  circuit  of  a  local 
battery  powerful  enough  to  influence  the  sounder  or  register. 
The  magnet  must,  of  course,  be  wound  with  a  very  long  and 
thin  wire,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  requisite  number  of 
turns  to  enable  a  feeble  current  to  act  upon  the  armature. 

A  diagram  of  a  relay  is  shown  in  Fig.  1072.  At  ;//  there 
are  two  electromagnets,  which  attract  the  armature  e  upon 
the  lever  /  when  a  current  traverses  the  coils.     At  the  end 
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of  the  lever  is  a  platinum  point  /.  The  lever  passes  through 
a  slit  in  the  piece  g^  and  is  held  against  a  screw  //  by  a 
spring  s^  when  there  is  no  current  in  the  magnets. 

The  ends  of  the  main  wire  are  connected  to  the  two  bind- 
ing-posts o  and  o\  which  are  connected  to  the  respective  ends 
of  the  wire  around  the  magnets.     This  wire  is  usually  of 
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When  the  signals  are  ocmfosed,  evidenoe  is  given  that  the 
relay  needs  adjustment.  The  cores  of  the  magnets  should 
be  m  'Ved  nearer  the  armature  when  the  current  is  too  feeble, 
and  farther  away  when  it  is  too  strcmg.  In  a  case  where 
the  insulation  of  the  line  is  defective,  or  in  stormy  weather, 
a  certain  small  part  of  the  <:urrent  escapes  to  the  ground. 
When  the  key  at  the  farther  station  is  opened,  the  escaping 
current  forms  a  circuit  from  the  wire  to  the  ground  and  to 
the  grounded  pole  of  the  battery.  On  this  account  a  small 
magnetic  force  remains  in  the  nu^^nets  after  the  hey  at  the 
farther  station  has  been  opened.  To  avoid  the  effect  of 
this  magnetism,  the  magnets  are  moved  farther  away  from 
their  armature. 

Rule  IV. — /;/  a  case  where  the  samnder  does  not  act  wkiU 
the  relay  responds  to  a  current  in  the  line^  there  is  so$ne  fault 
in  the  local  circuit.  The  relay  points  shanU  be  closed  with 
the  Jin^ers  ;  if  the  sounder  still  does  not  respond^  the  condition 
of  the  relay  points  and  tite  connections  should  be  carefully 
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looked  after ^  and  the  E,  JA  J\  of  the  batteries  tested  linth  a 
tmllivolt meter  to  see  if  they  come  up  to  the  standard.  If  the 
sounder  can  not  no7U  he  made  to  respond  by  e/osinjf  the  relay 
points^  the  trouble  is  in  the  magnets  of  the  sounder, 

285 1 .  Batteries. — The  standard  battery  in  the  United 
States  for  telegraphic  purposes  is  the  gravity.  The  crow- 
foot gravity  is  that  adopted  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  is  for  that  reason  called  The  Western 
Union.  It  furnishes  a  working  E.  M.  F.  of  one  volt  and^ 
maximum  current  of  two  amperes.  For  continuous  work- 
ing, the  economic  current  output  is  about  \  ampere. 


THB  MORSB  CODB. 

2852.  The  Morse  code  consists  of  combinations  of 
dots,  dashes,  and  spaces.  The  combinations  for  the  various 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  figures,  and  punctuation  marks  now 
in  use  in  this  country  are  the  same  as  those  originally 
devised  by  Morse,  while  those  used  in  Europe  have  been 
modified  to  some  extent. 

2853.  The  dot  is  formed  by  a  short,  quick  pressure  on 
the  key,  and  its  immediate  release.  On  the  sounder  a  dot 
is  indicated  by  a  down  stroke,  immediately  followed  by  an 
up  stroke. 

2854.  The  dash  is  formed  by  depressing  the  key  and 
holding  it  down  for  a  short  interval  of  time.  On  the  sounder 
a  dash  is  indicated  by  a  down  stroke,  followed,  after  a  brief 
interval  of  time ^  by  an  up  stroke. 

2855.  The  space  is  formed  by  leaving  the  key  in  its 
raised  position  for  a  brief  interval,  and  is  indicated  on  the 
sounder  by  the  interval  between  the  up  stroke  of  a  dot  or 
dash  and  the  down  stroke  of  the  next  succeeding  dot  or 
dash. 

2856*  The  dot  is  taken  as  the  unit  by  which  the 
lengths  of  the  dashes  and  spaces  are  measured. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
different  dashes  and  spaces : 
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Dot  I  I  unit, 

space  fft't'iU't-n  parts  of  a  letter  m  i  unit. 

Space  in  space  tetter  » 2  units. 

space  t'cticeen  tetters  * S  units. 

Space  tteticeen  wonts  •   ——  6'  units. 

The  s/itirt  ttas/i  -*■  :i  units. 

The  loui^  ttas/t  — *—  #;  units. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  four  lengths  of  spaces 
an<l  two  nf  dashi'S.  An  extra  K>ng  dash,  0  units  long,  occurs 
in  the  numerals,  and  represents  0  (zero). 

Morse  Alphabet. 

A O-  -  1 

2857.  The  acconi-  ^ p 2 

panying    is    the    Morse  C Q 3 

e«Mlt:    as    now    used    in  ~I  „  m 

Anicrii'a.  p 2» —          ^ 

O U 7 

2858.  There    are    „.-..       y s 

several    su.LXgesti<.>ns    of     ^"  ^ ^ 

vaiu«-  111  ailing  l<>  iiKMU-     ^ „ 

<'ri/«'   \\\r  a]j)lial>ct,  and     l z —  - 
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^  Period 
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J*a  rent  fir  fits  

'  '  *    ■'   ^'•^'' '•  or  at  beginning  (P  N) — 

/,     ■".     'V,   "  «.'<"■■'),  -'.  "<   cnd(PY)  

Pafiif/rapli  

S;-.!-'-    :m;;1}>-:  Quotation  

.-  or  at  beginning  (Q  S) — 

at  end  (Q  J)  — 

k<"w  «'.r;.i ;  ■> :  Quotation 


'  -'  trithin  Quotation  (Q  X) ' 

»     • »  "  ) 


V  nilrrii  lie  

.'•■,    '■■;./,    ,    (■'•minaj;   .7,  or  at  beginning  (U  X> 

.';,*;     ;,   >.  at  end  (U  J)  -* 

I  tush    (D  X)  -  — 

<  );)I)or-.iL'"S:  Jlijphen    (Ii  X)  — 
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Decimal  point  —.-  —  —  . 
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MBTMOn-OF  HOLniNG   KBV. 

2859.  The  proper  position  for  holding  the  key  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  1073.  The  forefinger  should  be  placed  on  top 
of  the  knob  and  the 
edges  of  the  knob  ^^  ^ ,^^ 
grasped  lightly  by  the  ^vAflHr'>- V1| 
thumb  and  middle  fin- 
ger. Care  should  be  > 
taken  not  to  grasp  the 
knob    tightly,    as    this  pio.kw. 

quickly  tires  the  hand  and  destroys  control  of  the  key.  In 
telegraphy,  as  in  writing,  a  free,  easy  movement  of  the  hand 
and  arm  is  far  better  than  a  cramped  movement  of  the 
fingers  alone.  

CIRCUIT  ACCESSORIES. 

2860.  Before  passing  to  the  discussion  of  the  more 
complex  systems  of  telegraphy,  the  appliances  with  which 
the  various  connections  are  effected,  the  protective  devices, 
and  the  batteries  will  be  considered. 


2861>  The  switches  used  in  a.  telegraphic  circuit  must, 
above  all  things,  be  substantial  and  of  such  form  that  they 
may  be  readily  cleaned,  _/br  muc/t  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  connections.  A  faulty  connection  at  any  point  will  often 
cause  a  fluctuating  current,  and  will  render  the  adjustment 
of  the  springs  governing  relay  armatures,  etc.,  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

2862.  Tlie  Plus  Switch. — This  is  a  form  much  used, 
and  commends  itself  both  on  account  of  its  reliability  and 
its  simplicity.  This  form  of  switch  is  shown  in  Fig.  1074. 
It  is  made  up  of  alternate  rows  of  brass  plates  P,  /',,  etc., 
and  brass  buttons  5,  5„  etc.  This  board  is  erected  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  the  buttons  in  each  horizontal  row  are 
connected  together.    Thus  any  one  wire  from  the  horizontal 
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sitle  may  be   connected   to  any  one    upon  the  vertical  by 
inserting  a  plug,  such  as  is  shown  at  M^  into    the    proper 
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a[H'rlur<',  such  as  at  X.  The  lower  part  of  the  plug  M \s  of 
br.i^^,  while  tho  upper  part  is  of  hard  rubber.  The  circuits 
i:i  .1  Kii<;r   stati«)U  are   all  appropriately  numbered,  so  that 

wires  1  and  ],  for  in- 


IJm    IVtttf 


-J- 1 


lAne  East 
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4- .  ■'-(" 


>ivn> 


^ 


a 


V\>',.  1(C5. 


Stance,  as  well  as  '2 
and  2y  may  be  con- 
nected together  by 
inserting  plugs  at  the 
junction  of  B^  and  /' 
and  at  the  junction 
of  B^  and  P,. 

2863.  Fig.  107.5 
shows  how  one  of 
these  switches  is 
used  at  a  wav  sta- 
tion  operating  but 
one  wire  and  one  set 
of  instruments.    The 
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upper  contact  button  c  is  connected  with  earth.  This  but- 
ton carries  a  plate  d  held  in  place  by  a  screw  s.  The  plate 
overlaps  the  vertical  bars,  which  are  connected  with  the  line- 
wires  leading  East  and  West,  and  is  separated  from  the  bars 
by  a  layer  of  thin  paper,  mica,  or  a  corresponding  air-gap. 
Holes  through  the  plate  allow  the  insertion  of  plugs  between 
the  bars  and  button  c  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  two  lower  buttons  a  and  b  are  connected  with  the 
wires  leading  to  the  key  A!' and  relay  Ry  as  shown. 

2864*  The  normal  operating  condition  of  the  circuits 
is  that  shown;  that  is,  with  a  plug  in  the  left-hand  hole 
of  b  and  right-hand  hole  of  a.  The  circuit  may  now  be 
traced  from  line  west,  left-hand  bar,  through  plug  to  button 
bj  relay  R,  key  K,  and  through  plug  to  button  a  and  right- 
hand  bar  to  line  east.  In  this  position  a  charge  of  lightning 
passing  along  the  wire  is  far  more  likely  to  jump  the  small 
air-gap  to  plate  d  and  pass  to  ground  than  to  pass  through 
the  high  resistance  instruments.  This  device,  therefore, 
serves  as  a  protector  of  the  instruments  against  all  high- 
pressure  charges. 

2865*  When  it  is  desired  to  cut  off  either  side  of  the 
line,  a  plug  is  inserted  in  the  right  or  left  hole  of  button  r, 
leaving  the  other  holes  plugged  as  before.  Suppose  the 
right-hand  hole  of  c  to  be  plugged.  Then  current  will  pass 
from  line  west  through  the  instrument  as  before,  and  to 
ground  through  button  c.  Line  east  will  pass  directly 
to  ground.  Thus  the  line  will  be  divided  into  two  circuits, 
one  containing  the  instruments  at  this  station.  Inserting 
the  plug  in  the  left-hand  hole  of  plate  c  instead  of  the  oght 
will  accomplish  the  same  results,  except  that  the  instru- 
ments will  be  in  line  east  instead  of  line  west. 

To  cut  out  the  instrument  entirely,  leaving  the  line  con- 
tinuous, simply  plug  both  holes  of  button  a  or  of  button  b, 

2800*  Fig.  1076  shows  a  convenient  form  of  switch 
upon  which  nearly  all  desired  connections  may  be  obtained. 
Each  small  brs^ss  plate  has,  projecting  underneath  the  table. 
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A  lightning-arrester  may  be  provided  for  way  stations,  as  at 
L.  In  this  case  the  wire  from  A  to  T  passes  through  plate 
x^  while  that  from  C  to  P  passes  through  plate  y,  Plate  3 
is  connected  to  B^  and  should  be  grounded.  The  object  of 
these   points  is  to  afford  a  ready  path  for  the  lightning 


PlO.  1077. 

charge  coming  in  over  either  line  to  plate  x  or  ^,  to  jump 
to  the  ground-plate  z.  When  plug  IV  is  inserted,  the  con- 
nection between  P  and  P^  is  broken,  and  a  and  «„  respect- 
ively, connect  with  P  and  P^,  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
done  without  breaking  the  main  circuit. 


UOHTDfllfG-ARRBSTBRS. 

2868.  The  Usbtnins-arrester  is  used  to  avert  the 
danger  of  the  burning  out  of  instruments  when  an  electric 
storm  occurs.  There  are  two  forms  of  these  instruments, 
which  depend  upon  the  following  facts:  the  firsts  that  light- 
flings  having  a  very  high  tension^  prefers  to  leap  over  a  short 
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current  arrives  at  the  distant  end  of  the  wire,  this  may  be 
made  to  close  a  new  circuit  containing  another  main  bat- 
tery, and  thus  repeat  the  message.  These  repeating  devices 
require  the  services  of  an  operator  at  about  each  500  miles 
of  line. 

The  repeaters  most  used  in  the  United  States  are  the 
button  repeaters  of  Wood  and  Edison  and  the  automatic 
repeater  of  Milliken. 


IKTOOD'S  BUTTON  RBPBATBR. 

'  2872.     The  arrangement  of  Wood's  button  repeater  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1079. 

M  is  a  switch  so  arranged  that  the  lever  k^  which  is  piv- 
oted at  the  center,  is  always  in  contact  with  one  or  both  of  the 


brass  pieces  c  and  d\  o^  £?„  ^,,  and  o^  are  binding-posts,  each 
joined  to  the  respective  brass  pieces  ^,  b^  d^  and  c\  g  is  a 
ground  switch  connecting  the  lever  k  of  the  switch  M  with 
the  ground  2XG\  W  is  the  western  and  R  the  eastern  main 
line;  /?  and  /?,  are  the  western  and  eastern  relays;  5  and 
5,  the  west^a  and  e^st^rn  $ounders^  and  B  and  i>\  thq 
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2874«  In  this  arrangement,  if  the  two  sounders  do  not 
work  in  unison,  the  lever  k  must  be  instantly  turned  by  tjie 
operator  in  attendance  so  that  the  person  receiving  may  be 
able  to  break  and  become  the  sender. 

The  term  button  has  been  applied  to  these  repeaters  be- 
cause of  the  form  of  changing  switch  originally  used  in  their 
operation. 

£DISON»8    BUTTON    RBPBATBR. 

2875.  The  simplest  form  of  the  button  repeater  is 
Edison's.  It  requires  only  the  use  of  instruments  in  ordinary 
service  at  a  station,  and  is  operated  by  means  of  a  simple 
ground  switch.     The  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  1080. 

R  and  R^  are  relays,  5  is  the  single  sounder,  B  the  local 
battery,  ^a  ground  switch,  C  the  earth,  Ji^the  western  main 

m y         g  I 

4|[])(Jci 


Fig.  1080. 

line,  and  E  the  eastern  main  line.  The  lever  /  of  the  ground 
switch  is  not  connected  directly  with  the  ground. 

If  the  lever  /  is  moved  to  contact  ^,  the  eastern  circuit 
will  repeat  into  the  western.  The  circuits  are  traced  as 
follows: 

When  the  key  at  the  eastern  station  is  closed,  a  current 
flows  through  the  line-wire  to  magnets  R^^  to  b  and  /,  to 
sounder  5,  to  battery  B^  to  C,  and  back  through  the  earth 

jr.  E.   IlL-SO 
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to  the  station  battery  of  the  eastern  circuit.  The  relay  R^ 
acts  by  this  current  to  bring  the  points  d^  and  r,  together, 
and  a  current  proceeds  from  the  western  battery  to  IV^  to 
magnets  R^  to  a^  to  S-d^-c^^  to  the  earth  at  G^  and  back  to 
the  western  station.  Thus  the  message  is  repeated.  If  a 
current  at  a  low  £.  M.  F.  passes  through  a  magnet  of  low 
resistance  and  then  through  one  of  comparsttively  high  re- 
sistance, the  attraction  of  the  low-resistance  magnet  for  its 
armature  is  quite  feeble  as  compared  to  that  of  the  high- 
resistance  magnet.  Therefore,  the  current  proceeding  from 
E  will  not  affect  the  low-resistance  sounder  5.  The  relay 
R  will,  however,  cause  the  sounder  to  act  through  the  circuit 
B^^'7'10'€'d'll'b4'S'S'\'12  by  closing  points  c  and  d.  Thus 
the  sounder  is  really  in  a  circuit  common  to  that  of  the  line 
east  and  to  the  local  circuit  of  relay  ^.  It  will  work,  how- 
ever,  only  when  the  latter  circuit  is  closed. 

2876*  If  the  lever  /  is  moved  to  a,  the  western  circuit 
repeats  into  the  eastern,  and  the  relay  i?,  of  the  eastern 
circuit  works  the  sounder. 

It  is  well,  though  not  necessary,  to  have  the  plus  poles  of 

the  station  battery  to  line;  as,  when  the  current  passes 
through  By  it  is  better  to  have  the  two  batteries  act  to- 
gether in  series  than  to  have  them  oppose  each  other. 

2877.  In  button  repeaters,  as  each  circuit  is  closed,  a 
short  delay  occurs  in  the  transmission  of  a  message,  for  each 
armature  moves  over  a  short  distance  before  the  circuit  is 
complete.  This  shortens  the  dots  and  dashes  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  contacts  to  be  closed,  and  thus  the  dots 
are  sometimes  wholly  lost.  Therefore,  in  operating  such  a 
circuit,  the  dots  and  the  dashes  should  be  made  longer,  or,  as 
operators  term  it,  the  **  sending  should  be  heavy.** 


MILLIKBN*S  AUTOMATIC  RBPBATBB. 

2878.  Automatic  repeaters  are  those  which  will  act  in 
either  direction  without  the  need  of  a  switch  being  turned. 
An  operator,  however,  is  always  needed  to  adjust  the  arma- 
tures of  the  relays  and  sounders  and  to  care  for  the  batteries. 
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but,  of  course,  his  time  may  be  largely  devoted  to  other 
duties. 

Milliken's  automatic  repeater  is  shown  in  Fig.  1081.  R 
and  R^  are  relays,  5  and  5,  are  sounders,  A/  and  J/,  are 
extra  local  magnets  with  armatures,  B  and  /\  are  extra 
local  batteries,  P  and  P^  are  U-shaped  springs  which  pre- 
vent, to  a  certain  extent,  the  shortening  of  the  signals,  as 
will  be  explained,  and  /  and  /^  are  levers  pivoted  at  ^  and  ^,, 
carrying  at  one  end  of  each  an  armature  and  at  the  other 
end  a  contact  point.     G  and  (7,  are  grounds,  IF  the  western 
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main  line  and  E  the  eastern,  and   V  and  F,  are  local  bat- 
teries. 

The  western  main  circuit  is  through  W'R-P^*j\-G^  and 
back  to  the  western  battery.  The  eastern  main  circuit  is 
through  E'R^'P-j'G  and  back  to  the  eastern  battery.  The 
local  circuit  of  R  is  V'S-l-^-y'S-S'^-S'S  and  back  to  V.  The 
local  circuit  of  R^  is  F,-<^-7-^,-j,-i^./7-7/9-5,.^  and  back  to 
F,.  The  extra  circuits  for  magnets  M  and  M^  are,  respect- 
ively, B^'^z^4^'X^'H'M^  back  to  i?„  and  B-z-l-x-lS-M^,  back 
toi9.    • 
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2879»  Suppose^  in  starting,  that  aU  circuits  are  closed. 
If y  now,  the  western  key  be  opened,  the  relay  R  will  break  its 
local  circuit,  and  the  lever  of  sounder  5  will  first  break  the 
extra  circuit  of  M^^  between  /  and  x^  and  then  the  eastern 
main  circuit  between  P  and  j\  so  that,  first,  M^  is  demag* 
netized  and  lever  o^  is* drawn  back  upon  the  end  of  lever/; 
by  spring  j„  and,  second,  magnet  R^  is  demagnetised. 
Lever  ^„  however,  does  not  leave  contact  point  ^„  as  it  is 
held  by  the  armature  of  M^^  spring  s^  being  adjusted  to  over- 
come the  pull  of  spring  s^.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  when 
the  western  key  is  closed,  a  signal  is  sent  into  the  eastern 
circuit  by  the  closing  of  points  Psindj;  and,  therefore,  the 
western  circuit  repeats  into  the  eastern.  However,  the 
eastern  relay  and  sounder  will  remain  quiet,  because  the  cir- 
cuit through  Af^  is  always  opened  slightly  before  that 
through  /?„  and  R^^  therefore,  always  keeps  its  contacts^,,  j^, 
closed  while  the  eastern  line  is  receiving.  Now  it  may  be 
seen  that,  as  only  two  contacts  are  made,  and  as  that  at  P 
does  not  require  much  time,  and  as  the  breaking  at  Pis 
delayed  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  there  is  very  little  short- 
ening of  the  signals. 


MULrTIPLrEX    TELrEGRAPHY. 

2880*  Thus  far,  methods  for  transmitting  only  single 
messages  over  a  line  have  been  discussed.  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that,  if  instruments  can  be  arranged  so  that  two  simul- 
taneous messages  can  be  sent  through  the  same  wire,  the 
work  of  the  system  is  equal  to  that  of  two  lines.  If  four 
messages  can  be  sent  simultaneously  over  the  same  line,  the 
system  is  equivalent  to  a  four-wire  system.  In  these  two 
cases  a  ground  return  is  assumed.  If,  then,  one  line  can  be 
made  to  do  the  work  of  four  lines,  the  expense  of  erection 
and  maintenance  of  three  lines  is  avoided. 

2881.  The  transmission  of  two  telegraphic  messages 
simultaneously  in  opposite  directions  over  the  same  wire  is 

called  the  duplex  system. 
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2S82.  The  simultaneous  transmission  of  four  independ- 
ent messages,  two  in  one  direction  and  two  in  the  other,  is 
termed  the  quadrupUr  system. 

2883.  There  are  two  general  systems  of  duplex  tele- 
graphy, the  differential  and  the  brldse.  The  fitting  sig- 
nification of  each  of  these  words  will  be  apparent  as  the 
action  of  each  system  is  explained. 


THB  DIPPBRBMTIAL   DUPLEX  8T8TBM. 

2884.  The  differential  duplex  system  is  shown  in  Fig, 
1082.  Wand  E  are  two  stations,  which  may  be  many  miles 
apart,  similarly  equipped  and  joined  by  the  earth  and  line 


i.  Msm.dM'  are  relays  having  the  customary  local  cir- 
cuits, but  differing  from  the  ordinary  relay  in  that  the 
magnets  have  two  separate  windings  in  opposite  directions. 
These  are  not  polarized  relays,  but  differential  relays,  so 
called  from  th«  fact-  that  their  windings  havi:  a  differential 
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or  opposing  effect.  The  system,  therefore,  obtains  the  title 
differential  duplex.  The  keys  K  and  K*  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  circuit  is  always  complete,  either  through 
the  battery  B  or  B'  or  through  the  resistance  R  or  R, 
S  and  5'  are  resistances,  each  of  which  is  adjustable  and 
made  equal  to  the  line  resistance. 

2885.  The  action  is  as  follows:  When  the  key  A' is 
pressed,  current  from  the  battery  B  flows  through  K^  divides 
at  d^  one  half  passing  around  the  magnet  AT  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  half  around  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
relay  J/,  therefore,  does  not  operate.  The  two  currents 
pass  on,  one  through  the  resistance  5  and  the  connecting 
lines  back  to  the  negative  (  — )  terminal  of  the  battery;  the 
other  over  the  line  Z,  around  the  magnet  of  the  relay  J/',  in 
one  direction  only,  to  K'  and  to  earth  G  through  the  resist- 
ance A"  (when  key  K'  makes  contact  with  C?'),  and  then  back 
to  the  negative  (  — )  pole  of  the  battery  B  through  the  earth 
return  and  G,  It  is  thus  evident  that  either  key  will  not 
operate  its  own  relay,  but  will  work  the  relay  at  the  other  end 
of  the  linti,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  key  at  that  end. 

288(>.  Undcrgrcnind  wires,  submarine  cal)lcs,  and  air- 
lines form  condensers,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  Leyden  jar, 
as  follows:  TJic  icirc  or  cable  corresponds  to  iJie  inside  con- 
ductor, tJic  insulatiou  or  atDiosphcre  corresponds  to  the  gliiss^ 
(Did  the  earth  corresponds  to  the  outside  conductor. 

Thus,  in  V'\^.  ins^2,  when  key  K  is  depressed,  the  line 
receives  a  ("lKU\L(e  from  battery  />;  for  the  plus  pole  is  con- 
nected with  one  conductor  and  the  minus  with  the  other. 
When  contact  is  broken  at  ;/,  the  two  conductors — the  line 
and  the  earth — are  connected  bv  the  contact  at  o^  and  the 
(lisehari^e  comes  l)ack  throujj;;]i  relay  J/,  giving  a  false  siiT- 
nal.  To  lU'utralize  this  elYect  upon  the  relay,  the  condensers 
("and  C  are  w^vkX.  One  terminal  of  each  is  connected  to  a 
brass  rim  h  or  //  which  Ills  around  the  rheostat,  so  that,  by 
l)luLrj^inL:^,  this  terminal  mav  \)r.  ci^nnected  to  anv  rheostat 
coil  that  is  in  the  main  circuit.  Thus  the  charges  proceod- 
inix  from   these  condensers  maybe  adjusted  until  they  are 
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exactly  equal  to  the  back  charge  from  the  line.  U7/fn  a 
curniit  of  electricity  is  floiving  through  a  ivire,  the  E.  M.  F. 
bet-ween  two  points  that  arc  near  together  upon  this  u-ire  is 
less  than  that  between  two  points  that  are  farther  apart. 
Hence,  as  the  charge  that  a  condenser  receives  depends 
upon  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  terminals,  the  condenser  C  may  be 
adjusted  by  connecting  the  terminal  a  to  different  coils  of 
the  rheostat  5.  The  nearer  this  connection  is  made  to 
ground  G,  the  less  will  be  the  charge  of  the  condenser. 
When  a  is  connected  between  J>  and  G,  the  condenser  Cwill 
receive  no  charge,  as  both  terminals  are  connected  directly 
to  the  earth. 

Such  a  combination  of  condensers  and  resistances  is  termed 
an  artificial  line,  since  its  purpose  is  to  form  a.  branch  to 
earth  having  the  same  electrical  properties  as  the  line-wire. 

2887.  False  Cable. — With  submarine  cables,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous that  the  capacity  in  condensers  Cand  C,  Fig. 
1082,  shall  have  the  same  distribu- 
tion as  that  of  the  cable.  For 
this  reason  a  false  cable  is  con- 
structed, which  agrees  with  the 
cable  in  capacity  and  resistance. 
This  false  cable  consists  of  insula- 
ting plates,  one  side  of  which  is 
covered  with  foil  and  connected 
with  the  earth,  while  strips  of  foil  *''*'■  '*^ 

with  their  ends  connected  to  form  a  zigzag  figure,  shown  in 
Pig.  10S3,  are  placed  upon  the  other.  A  great  number  of 
Ihese  plates  are  piled  together,  and  the  ends  of  the  outsidw 
strips  upon  the  plates  are  connected,  so  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous chain.  High  resistances  are  connected  from  the  strips 
to  the  earth  to  represent  faults  in  the  cable. 


BBIDGB    DUfLBX    SVSTBM. 

2888.  The  bridge  duplex  system,  shown  in  Fig.  10S4, 
is  similar  in  its  action  to  a  Wheatstone  bridge. 

5  is  a  slide  rheostat,  so  arranged  that  as  the  lever  is 
turned,  resistance  is  taken  out  of  one  side  of  the  bridge, 
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such  as  a  t,  and  is  added  to  another  side,  mseii,  and  via 
versa,  if  the  lever  is  moved  in  the  other  direction.    One  side 


of  the  bridge  isa  b,  ed  the  next,  d  G'  the  next,  and  line  t, 
with  its  ground-connection  at  the  other  station,  the  last. 

The  resistance  Z,  key  A',  battery  B,  resistance- coils  7",  and 
condenser  C  are  arranged  to  act  precisely  as  in  Fig.  1083. 
Similar  connections  are  made  at  the  other  station. 

The  resistance  Z  equals  the  resistance  of  the  battery  £. 
and  the  current  from  station  E,  not  shown,  passes  through 
this  resistance  Z,  instead  of  5,  when  the  key  ^  is  open  at  its 
front  contact. 

It  will  be  seen  that  \i  a  b  bears  the  same  relation  to  ^  i^ 
that  line  L  bears  to  d  G',  the  relay  M,  which  in  this  case 
corresponds  to  the  galvanometer  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  outgoing  current  from  battery 
/;.  If  the  key  at  the  distant  station  is  depressed,  the  cur- 
rent will  [laiss  along  tho  line-wire  L,  and  at  the  point  b  will 
divide-,  a  part  o(  it  passing  through  the  relay.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  position  of  the  key  .^will  in  no  wise  affect 
this.    Thus  the  relay  will  be  operated  only  by  currents  from 
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the  distant  station.  Adjustment  of  resistances  is  made  in 
a  b  and  e  dy  first  by  the  resistance-boxes  R  and  R\  and  finally 
by  the  rheostat  5.  The  resistance  of  d  G"  is  adjusted  by 
the  rheostat  71 

The  bridge  method  is  principally  used  on  short  lines;  but 
some  of  the  most  recent  cable-lines  are  operated  by  a  modi- 
fied bridge  method  shown  in  Fig.  1085. 


BRIDGE    MBTHOD  FOR   CABLES. 

2889*     Instead  of  the  resistances  R  and  R'  shown  in 
Fig.  1084,  condensers  c  and  c*  are  introduced.     A  condenser 


PlO.  1085. 

is  connected  at  C'^  and  instead  of  T  and  C  in  Fig.  1084,  the 
false  cable  C  is  used.  These  condensers,  as  connected,  act 
in  the  same  way  as  resistances  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  As 
connection  is  made  at  K  with  one  pole  or  the  other  of  bat- 
tery B^  condensers  c  and  c'  are  first  charged,  then  cable  C 
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and  the  false  cable  C  A  charge  is  given  to  the  condenser 
corresponding  to  (7  at  the  other  station ;  but  if  ike  charge 
of  c  is  to  the  charge  ofcf  as  that  of  C  is  to  that  of  C,  there 
will  be  no  charge  given  to  C,  and  the  receiving-instmroent 
M  is  not  affected. 

Key  A!'  is  so  arranged  that,  by  pressing  one  lever,  the  plus 
pole  of  the  battery  is  put  to  line,  while  the  minus  pole  is  to 
earth;  and,  by  pressing  the  other,  the  minus  pole  is  put  to 
line,  while  the  plus  pole  is  to  earth.  Thus,  the  condensers 
may  be  charged  in  either  direction. 

2800*  The  receiving-instrument  at  M  is  usually  a 
siphon  register^  so  placed  that  a  galvanometer  g  may  be 
switched  into  circuit  by  means  of  the  switch  K^  should  the 
register  be  out  of  order.  When  the  galvanometer  is  in  cir- 
cuit, a  kick  is  given  to  the  needle  in  direction  corresponding 
to  which  lever  of  K  is  pressed.  One  direction  is  taken  as 
dots  and  the  other  as  dashes. 

2891.  Tbe  Slpboii  Re^toter^— The  slplioii  regis- 
ter consists  of  a  coil  of  wire  swinging  upon  a  pivoted  axis 
between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  The  current  passes  through 
this  coil  and  swings  it  according  to  the  direction  of  flow.  A 
ghiss  siphon  is  attached  to  the  coil.  One  end  of  this  siphon 
dips  into  a  vessel  of  ink,  and  the  other  spurts  ink  upon  a 
strip  of  paper,  which  is  drawn  across.  The  ink  is  charged 
positively,  while  the  plate  over  which  the  paper  passes  is 
p^iven  a  nej^ative  charge.  Therefore,  the  ink  is  splashed 
upon  the  paper,  and  a  record  is  obtained  of  the  movements 
of  the  coil.  Later  forms  of  this  instrument  do  not  depend 
upon  the  attraction  of  a  positive  for  a  negative  charge  of 
ehictricity  to  cause  the  ink  to  flow,  but  on  a  mechanical 
vibration  of  the  siphon-tube. 


QUADKUPI.EX   SYSTEM. 

2892.  Thcquadruplex  Hystetn  is  a  means  of  sending, 
without  interference,  two  messages  in  each  direction,  or  a 
total  of  f(nir  messages  over  one  wire  at  the  same  time. 

The  principles  of  the  method  most  used  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1086. 
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The  relays  M^  AF  of  this  system  are  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  are  called  differential  polarized  relays, 

A  differential  polarised  relay  is  one  whose  coils  are  differ- 
entially wound^  and  whose  armature  is  permanently  mag- 
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netized  so  that  it  will  be  moved  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current  flowing  through 
its  coils.  Differentially  wound  means  wound  as  are  M  and 
M'  in  Fig.  1082;  that  is,  so  that  when  equal  currents  flow 
in  each  winding  in  opposite  directions,  no  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  armature.  Thus,  in  a  differentially  wound  polar- 
ized relay,  when  two  currents  in  opposite  directions  flow 
equally  through  both  its  windings,  no  movement  of  the 
armature  will  be  produced.  When,  however,  a  current 
flows  through  only  one  of  the  windings,  a  movement  of  the 
armature  will  result,  the  direction  of  this  movement  depend- 
ing on  the  direction  of  the  current. 

2893.  Both  relays  M  and  Afare  polarized  and  are  pro- 
vided with  armatures  O,  0\  permanently  magnetized,  each 
swinging  between  the  pole-pieces  of  two  electromagnets. 
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For  positive  currents  coming  from  the  distant  statiim, 
the  armatures  O^  O'  are  attracted  by  the  upper  magnet  d 
the  relays  and  repelled  by  the  lower,  whUe  for  n^;ative 
currents  they  are  repelled  by  the  upper  and  attracted  by 
the  lower,  so  as  to  close  the  local  circuits  through  the 
sounders  S^S*.  Each  magnet  of  each  of  the  two  relays 
has  two  windings,  making  eight  windings  in  alL  Four  of 
these,  one  on  each  magnet,  are  connected  in  series  in  the 
line  circuit,  while  the  other  four  are  similarly  connected  in 
the  circuit  of  a  condenser  C  and  rheostat  ^,  forming  an  ar* 
tificial  or  false  line.  Starting  at  the  point  i,  the  first  of 
these  circuits  may  be  traced  through  the  wires  j9,  S^  4»  smd  B 
to  line.  Similarly,  the  circuit  to  the  artificial  line  may  be 
traced  from  point  1  through  wires  tf,  7,  ^,  P,  and  10  to  con- 
denser C  and  resistance-box  R  to  ground. 

2894*  To  explain  the  working  of  this  system,  suppose 
that  this  latter  circuit  through  the  artificial  line  is  left  out 
The  relays  will  then  respond  to  keys  K  and  K'  exactly  as  if 
they  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  proirided  that  the 
connections  of  the  coils  to  the  line  are  reversed.  With  this 
change,  the  relays  would  operate  on  an  outgoing  current  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  an  incoming  current  from  the  other 
station,  while  for  purposes  of  explanation  it  simplifies  the 
description  to  have  the  keys  shown  in  proximity  to  the 
relays. 

K  and  K'  are  keys  operating  in  local  circuits  with  bat- 
teries H  and  //'  and  electromagnets  /  and  /'.  These 
magnets  /  and  /'  operate  levers  J"  and  y,  which  in  turn 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  keys  to  make  and  break  contacts 
in  other  circuits.  The  lever  /  vibrates  between  contacts  i 
and  c  carried  on  springs  s  and  ^,  and  alternately  presses 
them  out  of  engagement  with  the  stationary  anvil  a.  It 
must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  lever  always  makes  con- 
tact with  either  d  or  c  before  causing  it  to  break  with  a. 
The  key  A' operates  upon  the  lever  y  to  control  the  polarity 
of  Ike  current  sent  to  line.  Thus  assuming  key  /f'  to  be 
open,  as  shown,  lever/,  when  key  ATisopen,  will  send  aposi- 
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tive  current  from  twelve  cells  (batteries  B  and  B*  in  series) 
to  line,  and  when  key  K  is  closed,  a  current  of  the  same 
strength,  but  of  negative  polarity.  By  tracing  out  the  cir- 
cuits, it  is  easy  to  see  that,  irrespective  of  the  position  of 
key  K\  the  lever  J  will  always  send  a  negative  current  to 
line  when  in  contact  with  by  and  a  positive  current  when  in 
contact  with  c. 

2895*  What,  then,  is  the  function  of  key  K\  since  it  has 
no  control  over  the  polarity  of  the  current  ?  It  serves  to 
govern  the  strength  of  the  current  sent  to  line^  irrespective  of 
the  position  of  key  K.  It  operates  the  lever  y  by  means 
of  the  battery  H*  and  magnet  /'.  y  carries  a  spring  s' 
insulated  from  it  at  its  point  of  support.  This  spring  car- 
ries a  contact  d^  which,  while  the  key  K'  is  open,  makes  con- 
tact with  the  lever  J\  but  when  the  key  is  closed  forms 
contact  with  stationary  contact  e  and  immediately  breaks 
with/'. 

Assuming  K  to  be  open  and  /,  therefore,  in  the  position 
shown,  it  will  be  seen,  by  tracing  the  circuits  from  (7,  that 
when  K*  is  open  J*  will  allow  a  current  from  twelve  cells 
(both  batteries  B  and  B*  in  series)  to  flow  to  line,  while, 
when  AT'  is  closed,  causing  d  to  make  contact  with  ^,  a  cur- 
rent from  but  three  cells  (battery  B  alone)  will  flow  to  line. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that,  regardless  of  the  position  of  key 
Ky  key  K*  will  always  send  current  from  twelve  cells  to  line 
when  open,  and  from  but  three  cells  when  closed. 

Key  Ky  therefore^  controls  the  polarity  of  the  current  and 
key  K'  the  strength  of  current ^  and  each  key  acts  independ- 
ently of  the  other. 

S  and  S*  are  sounders  in  the  local  circuits  of  M  and  M\ 
operated  by  the  local  batteries  L  and  L* ;  /'  is  a  lever  pivoted 
at  /,  and  held  in  such  position  by  spring  ;/  that  contact  is 
made  with  an  anvil  in  the  local  circuit.  Let  the  current 
given  by  the  battery  B  of  three  cells  be  represented  by  one 
unit,  and  let  that  given  by  B  and  B'  together  be  represented 
by  four  units,  since  there  are  twelve  cells  in  all,  or  four 
times  as  many  as  in  i?  alone.     These  numbers  of  units  with 
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the  signs  —  or  +  will  be  used  to  represent  the  currents  gmm 
to  the  line. 

2896«  Now,  remembering  that  the  circuit  through  the 
artificial  line  is  for  the  present  supposed  not  to  exist,  we 
will  note  the  effects  on  the  relays  of  the  currents  for  all  the 
different  positions  of  the  keys. 

BotA  Keys  Open, — ^When  both  keys  are  open,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  a  current  +  ^  units  flows  to  the  line.  It  takes 
the  course  G,  /,  r,  /,  J?,  B\  /',  s%  s,  b,  a,  i,  2,S^J^5  and  to 
the  line.  This  current  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pull  of 
spring  X  on  relay  M\  so  that  both  relays  are  held  against 
their  back-stops  Z  and  Z*^  and  both  sounder  circuits  are 
therefore  open. 

2897.  Key  K'  Pressed  Dawn  and  K  Open. — ^A  current 
-|-1  unit  is  sent  over  course  6?,y,  r,  /,  B^  e^  d^  J*,  j,  ^,  a,  2,  i?,^,  4» 
6  and  to  line.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pull  of 
springer,  so  that  lever  O*  moves  in  contact  with-lever/',  but 
with  not  enough  force  to  overcome  the  pull  of  spring  ». 
The  circuit  of  sounder  5*  is  closed,  but  lever  O  is  held 
against  Z,  because  the  current  is  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
operate  relay  M.    Thus,  S'  is  put  in  action,  while  5*  is  silent. 

2898.  Key  K  Pressed  Down  and  K'  Opcn,—K  current 

—  4  units  is  sent  to  the  line  over  course  C7,  y,  d,  j,  j',  d^J\ 
/>',  />,  s ',  r,  a^  i,  2^  S^  4,  and  5,  This  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  pull  of  spring  ;/,  and  the  circuit  of  sounder  5 '  is 
opened.  Lever  O  is  pulled  against/,  which  causes  sounder 
5  to  be  put  in  action. 

2899.  Keys  K  and  K'  Both  Pressed  Doivn. — ^A  current 

—  1  unit  is  sent  to  the  line  over  the  course  Gy  y,  i,  j,  s\  ^/, 
r,  />\  s\  c,  a,  i,  i?,  ^,  ^,  and  5.  Contact  is  made  between  0' 
and  /',  but  the  pull  of  spring  ;/  is  not  overcome  by  x.  There- 
fore, sounder  5'  is  set  in  action.  Lever  O  is  attracted  against 
anvil/,  and  this  closes  the  circuit  of  sounder  S, 

These  four  conditions  comprise  all  the  combinations  nec- 
essary for  the  simultaneous  transmission,  in  one  direction, 
of  two  messages  over  one  wire. 
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2900.  To  change  this  to  quadruplex,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  M  and  J/'  be  wound  differentially,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  by  adding  the  set  of  windings  connected  through 
the  course  i,  6*,  7,  8^  9,  10,  R  and  C  to  G,  whose  resistance, 
by  adjusting  rheostat  A\  is  made  exactly  equal — starting 
from  1 — to  the  resistance  of  the  line.  Resistance  R'  is 
exactly  equal  to  battery  B' ;  so  that,  when  battery  B'  is  cut 
out,  the  line  resistance  will  remain  constant.  The  con- 
denser C  is  connected  as  before  to  neutralize  the  back  kick 
from  the  line,  as  explained  in  connection  with  the  duplex 
system. 

The  opposite  end  of  the  line  is  connected  up  exactly  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  1080.  So  the  current,  starting  from  i,  is 
divided  and  runs  in  opposite  directions  around  the  rela)'*s, 
producing  no  effect  upon  the  sounders.  But  a  current  pro- 
ceeds along  the  line  to  the  other  station,  and  there  produces 
an  effect  upon  the  relays  precisely  similar  to  that  upon  M 
and  M'  already  described. 


JONBS  QUAnRUPLBX  8VSTBM. 

2901.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  of  New  York  City 
uses  to  a  large  extent  the  quadruplex  system.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  its  working  is  the  same  as  that  given  in 
Fig.  108G,  but  many  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
the  instruments  and  the  method  of  generating  power.  The 
system  used  is  known  as  the  Jones  quadruplex,  and  its  prin- 
cipal features  and  circuits  are  shown  in  Fig.  1087. 

2902.  Instead  of  depending  on  batteries  for  generating 
the  current  for  line  and  local  circuits,  dynamo  machines  are 
used  exclusively.  For  operating  the  quadruplex  line  cir- 
cuits, four  machines  are  used,  adapted  respectively  to  deliver 
to  line  current  at  the  following  pressures:  One  +100  volts, 
one  —100  volts,  one  -f  300  volts,  and  one  —300  volts. 

B  shows  the  generating  machines  and  their  voltages. 
These  machines  each  have  one  of  their  poles  connected  to  a 
common  ground  G.  Pis  a.  pole-changing  lever,  worked  by 
a  local  circuit  and  corresponding  key  AT.     This  pole-changer 
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corresponds  to  the  levery  of  Fig.  1086,  and  serves  simply  to 
control  the  polarity  of  current  going  to  line.  P'  is  a  lever 
worked  by  a  local  circuit  and  key  A'';  this  lever  corre- 
sponds to  the  lever/' of  Fig.  1080,  and  serves   simply  to 


ciirri-nt  flowing  to  line,  irrespective 
u  ]i;irtsof  lever  /'are  insulated  fr>"" 
'nl,-.cli;inger  makes  contact  either  a' 
The  two  levers  d  and  a  are  acted 
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upon  by  springs,  so  that  contact  is  never  broken  between 
them  when  A'neither  touches  at  ,9  nor  at .},  and  in  this  position 
the  two  machines  —100  and  -{-100  are  in  series,  and  preserve 
a  continuous  circuit.  /?  is  a  rheostat  to  adjust  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  machines  for  short  lines,  when  lines  of  different  lengths 
are  operated  from  one  set  of  dynamos.  W  is  a  triple  magnet 
relay,  wound  differentially,  but  not  polarized,  and  therefore 
responding  to  currents  in  either  direction.  The  spring  s  on 
this  relay  is  so  strong  that  currents  from  the  100-volt 
dynamos  will  not  operate  it.  IV  is  a  differential  polarized 
relay  responding  to  positive  currents  coming  from  the  dis- 
tant station,  but  held  against  its  back-stop  by  negative  cur- 
rents. /  is  an  induction-coil,  having  two  primary  coils  i* 
and  t'  and  one  secondary  i.  M\  M\  the  magnets  of  W^  and 
the  two  coils  t  and  i'  are  all  differentially  wound  in  series, 
so  that  the  winding  in  one  direction  goes  through  coil  i  to 
the  line,  and  the  winding  in  the  other  direction  goes  through 
coil  i"  to  the  earth.  Starting  at  the  dividing  point  ^,  the  cir- 
cuit to  line  may  be  traced  as  follows:  e^  f^  ^  A,  i\  and  line; 
and  similarly  the  circuit  to  the  artificial  line  is  from  e 
through  y,  k^  /,  i' ^  m^  R*  and  C  to  G'.  The  secondary  coil  i 
is  connected  in  series  circuit  with  the  winding  of  the  magnet 
M'".  An  outgoing  current,  passing  differentially  around 
the  secondaries  of  /,  will  therefore  produce  no  effect  upon  i\ 
but  an  arriving  current  induces  a  current  and  causes  M'"  to 
pull  against  the  spring  s. 

2903.  When  lever  Pacts  alone,  being  pulled  down  by 
the  closure  of  key  Ky  sl  current  at  a  pressure  of  +100  volts 
is  sent  to  line  over  the  path  C,  -{-lOO-volt  dynamo,  //,  S,  /*, 
5,  P\  8y  and  9  to  point  ^,  where  it  divides.  This  current 
will  operate  relay  Wat  the  distant  station,  but  is  not  strong 
enough  to  operate  relay  W. 

2904.  When  P'  acts  alone,  a  current  at  a  pressure  of 
—300  volts  is  sent  to  line  over  the  path  G^  —300-wo\t  dyna- 
mo, i,  Py  6y  7, 8y  and  9  to  e.  This  will  operate  the  relay  W 
at  the  distant  station,  as  it  is  strong  enough  to  overcome 
spring  Sy  but  will  not  operate  W^  because  it  is  in  the  wrong 
direction. 
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2005.  When  both  Pand  P'  act  together,  the  current 
sent  to  line  is  at  a  pressure  of  4-300  volts  over  the  path  G, 
+SrX^-voh  dynamo,  :?,  6,  7,  S,  and  9  to  point  r.  This  cur- 
rent is  strong  enough  to  operate  H^  at  the  distant  station, 
and  is  in  the  right  direction  to  also  operate  }i\  so  that  both 
will  act. 

29C>6.  When  neither  key  is  depressed,  the  current  sent 
to  line  is  at  a  pressure  of  —100  volts  over  the  path  G  —IffO- 
volt  dynamo,  a,  J,  /*,  J,  P',  S\  and  9  to  r.  This  current 
is  neither  strong  enough  to  operate  relay  IP  at  the  distant 
station  nor  in  the  right  direction  to  operate  relay  U\  so  that 
neither  will  act. 

2907.  The  induction-coil  /acts  only  momentarily  when 
a  variation  in  the  current  in  the  line  from  the  dynamos  at 
the  distant  end  of  the  line  takes  place.  One  of  its  objects 
is  to  help  out  the  action  of  the  coils  J/' and  J/'  of  the  relay 
IV\  but  its  main  function  is  to  steady  the  action  of  the 
armature  lever  L  of  the  relay  JI\  which  it  does  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  Suppose  that  lever  P*  is  depressed  at  the 
distant  station,  thus  sending  a  current  of  300  volts  to  line 
and  causiii'^  tin.*  rclav  W  at  the  home  station  to  attract  il> 
arniatnre.  'i'hc  tact  that  the  kev  /^'  is  down  ensures  that  a 
vnliai:«*  of  'A^>o  is  impressed  upon  the  line  at  the  distant  sta- 
tion, hill  w'hri  her  that  voltai^e  is  positive  or  negative  depends 
oil  u  lut  luT  t  lie  ]ev«T  y*  is  down  or  uj).  Suppose,  further,  that 
while  /''  is  depressed,  as  in  inakitig  a  dash,  the  lever  /M^ 
•  ha!iL;«'<l  fr«)ni  its  depressed  to  its  raised  position.  Tiic 
\ohai;e  sent  to  liiur  will  change  from  -|-:500  to  —3nO,  and 
t  li«i  el'-j-e,  the  eiin^'nl  through  the  home  relay  11"  wii! 
eh.iii-e  in  (lii-eeiion,  aiul  in  so  iloing  will  pass  through  iI^ 
/ei.'  \.iliie.  This  woiihl  lend  lo  suddenly  release  the  arma- 
tun  /  and  reatlraet  it,  t  hus  breaking  the  dash  which  re\:y 
//  sli..nl(l  ]»<•  re<  or<lini^.  Tiie  <*hange  of  the  incoming  ci::- 
n  ill,  li'»\\e\(  r,  in  passing  through  coil  i'  will  induce  a  ci:r- 
!'  Ml  in  the  e,.il  /,  whii'h  will  pass  through  the  coil  Jf  '.  ..::<.! 
will"  h  i-  a  inaxinnini  \\hil«*  the  current  in  the  line  is  at  .:rr  . 
I'hr.  em  re  ni,  theref«)re,  acts  on  the  armature  Z  to  prevc::: 
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its  fluttering  when  it  should  keep  its  local  circuit  closed. 
The  current  induced  is  always  strongest  when  most  needed, 
that  is,  when  the  current  on  the  line  is  varying  most  rapidly. 

The  lever  L  of  \V  is  of  aluminum,  and  very  carefully 
balanced.  R  and  C  are  a  rheostat  and  condenser,  respect- 
ively, operating  the  same,  as  in  Fig.  1086. 

IF  and  JF'  close  local  circuits  having  sounders.  All  such 
circuits  are  operated  by  a  40-volt  dynamo,  one  pole  of  which 
is  put  to  the  ground,  while  from  the  other  the  circuits  are 
branched.  The  other  terminals  of  the  local  circuits  are 
to  the  ground. 

2908.  The  switch  g  is  used  for  grounding  the  end  of 
the  line  through  the  relays,  leaving  the  transmitting  appa- 
ratuses cut  off.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  tests,  and 
obtaining  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  relays  to  incoming 
currents  from  the  line. 

2909.  Fig.  1088  is  a  greatly  simplified  diagram  of  the 
quadruplex   apparatus    just    described.     B  represents   the 


Lint 


PIO.  1088. 

entire  group  of  generators  at  each  end  of  the  line.  \V  and 
W  refer  to  the  polarized  and  the  three-magnet  differential 
relays,  and  Pand  P*  to  the  transmitting  levers,  /^  being  the 
one  governing  the  direction  of  current  sent  to  line  and  P* 
the  one  governing  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  same 
notation  is  used  throughout,  as  in  Fig.  1087,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  arrows  a  and  b  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
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current  in  the  line  and  ground  branches.  This  figure  is 
shown  in  order  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  all  currents 
flowing  in  the  line  and  ground  branches  of  the  relays  for 
each  of  the  sixteen  key  combinations  which  may  exist. 

29 lO.  The  results  of  such  analysis  are  shown  in  part  in 
Table  95.  This  table  has  been  only  partially  printed  here  in 
order  that  the  student  may  obtain  valuable  information  and 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  system  by  filling  in 
the  blank  spaces. 

The  letters  in  parenthesis,  in  column  **  Effective  Current," 
refer  to  the  direction  of  the  current  and  to  the  branch  carry- 
ing the  largest  current.     Thus,  -^  {6  G')  means  that  the 

effective  current  through  the  coils  of  the  relays  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  d,  and  is  in  the  ground  branch  G* 
instead  of  in  the  line  Z. 

R  in  the  table  refers  to  the  line  resistance,  that  is,  the 
resistance  from  e  at  one  station  to  Cat  the  other.  It  is  also 
equal  to  the  resistance  from  point  e  to  the  point  G'  at  the 
same  station.  The  resistance  of  earth  return  is  in  each  case 
neglected. 

TELEGRAPH-LINES. 


2911*  Galvanized  iron  wire  is  used  for  telegraph-lines 
more  than  any  other,  although  the  use  of  copper  wire  for 
this  purpose  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  size  of  iron  wire  varies  from  No.  4  B.  W.  G.  (Bir- 
mingham Wire  Gauge),  having  a  diameter  of  .238  inch, 
or  238  mils,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  to  No.  14  B.  W.  G., 
having  a  diameter  of  83  mils.  Probably  a  greater  amount  of 
No.  8  B.  W.  G.  is  in  use  than  any  other  one  size,  this  having 
a  diameter  of  165  mils,  a  resistance  of  12.5  ohms  per  mile 
if  of  good  quality,  and  a  weight  of  378  pounds  per  mile. 

2912.  The  increasing  use  of  copper  for  telegraph-line 
work  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  copper  can  now  be  drawn 
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into  wire  having^  very  nearly  the  same  tensile  strength  as 
iron  wire,  and  having  only  one-seventh  the  resistance.  The 
fact  that  copper  wire  is  practically  non-corrosive  when 
exposed  to  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  while  even  the 
best  grades  of  galvanized  iron  wire  are  always,  sooner  or  later, 
rendered  useless  by  corrosion,  is  another  very  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  copper. 

291 3»  The  sise  of  copper  wire  used  for  telegraph-line 
work  varies  from  No.  9  American  or  B.  &  S.  (Brown  and 
Sharpe)  gauge,  having  a  diameter  of  114  mils  and  a  resist- 
ance per  mile  of  .78  ohm,  to  No.  14  B.  &  S.,  having  a 
diameter  of  64  mils  and  a  resistance  per  mile  of  2.48  ohms. 

29 1 4*  Various  different  standards  for  designating  the 
sizes  of  wire  are  in  use  in  this  country.  These  all  refer  to 
the  sizes  of  wires  by  numbers,  the  smaller  numbers  referring 
to  the  larger  wires.  The  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge  (B.  W.G.) 
and  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Gauge  (B.  &  S. )  are  the  ones  in 
most  common  use.  The  practice  of  desigpnating  wire  by  its 
diameter  in  mils  is,  happily,  increasing. 

2915.  Joints. — Wires  are  usually  connected  in  this 
country  by  the  American  telegraph  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1080.     The  wires  are  first  placed  side  by  side,  and  then  each 


i  ^  /  /  /  /  /- >/  /////)  — ^ 


Fig.  loeo. 

end  is  wound  around  the  other.  The  joint  should  then  be 
soldered,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  electrical 
contact.  The  joint  may  be  cleaned  for  soldering  by  a  wash 
of  muriatic  acid  in  which  zinc  has  been  dissolved.  If  the 
joint  is  to  be  covered  with  insulation,  it  should  not  be 
soldered  with  acid,  but  with  resin  or  some  soldering  com- 
pound which  contains  no  acid. 

2916.     Another    joint,  which  is  rapidly  coming    into 
general  use  and  which  should  entirely  supersede  the  Ameri- 
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can  telegraph  joint,  is  the  Mclntire  sleeve  joint.     The  ends 

of  the  wire  are  slipped  into  a  double  sleeve  of  copper  or  iron, 

shown  in  Fig.  1090,  and 

the  two  are  then  twisted 

through    several    turns, 

making  a  joint  like  that  fig.  low. 

shown  in  Fig.  1091.     These  joints  give  excellent  service, 


Fig.  1091. 

always  keeping  good  electrical  contact  without  the  use  of 
solder.  


POLBS. 

2917.  Overhead  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  are 
supported  on  glass  insulators  generally  on  wooden  poles,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1092,  unless  appearance  or  mechanical  strength 


Pig.  1002. 

compels  the  use  of  an  iron  pole.  Wood  is  preferable  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  its  insulating  qualities.  The 
woods  used  are  Norway  pine,  cypress,  red  and  white  cedar, 
redwood,  and  chestnut.  The  last  named  is  best  on  account 
of  its  toughness  and  elasticity.  Poles  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  as  straight  as  possible,  and  well  proportioned.  Their 
lengths  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  locality  of  their  erec- 
tion and  the  ordinances  governing  the  district.     In  cities 
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they  should  be  sufficiently  tall,  so  that  the  wires  will  not 
interfere  with  the  possible  work  of  the  fire  department,  and 
so  that  the  wires  are  not  dangerously  near  roofs,  fronts,  trees, 
or  trolley-wires,  which  last  ought  always  to  be  provided  with 
guard  wires  when  passing  beneath  overhead  conductors. 

2918.  It  is  usually  required  that  poles  on  which  cross 
arms  are  to  be  carried  shall  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than 
seven  inches  at  the  top.  This  dimension  is,  as  a  rule,  suf- 
ficient to  specify  for  any  length  of  pole,  for  the  natural  taper 
of  the  tree  will  ensure  a  proportionately  larger  diameter  at 
the  butt.  Larger  poles  should  be  used  for  corners  and 
curves,  and  when  possible  should  be  raked  from  the  inside 
of  the  bend. 

2919.  Before  erection  the  poles  should  be  prepared  by 
having  the  bark  peeled  and  the  knots  trimmed  close  ;  then 
they  should  be  cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  the  butts  squared, 
and  the  tops  chamfered  or  coned.  In  cities  or  in  conspicuous 
places,  the  specifications  may  call  for  octagonal  or  sawn 
poles.  It  is  in  some  cases  desirable  to  treat  the  poles  by 
crcosotirti^,  or  by  injecting  some  preservative  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  after  which  they  may  be  painted.  It  is  always 
good  j)racticc  to  coat  the  butt  of  the  pole  with  pitch  for  a 
distance  of  six  feet.  

CROSS  ARMS. 

2920.  The  cross  arms  (r,  c  in  Fig.  1092)  should  be 
made  r)f  straight-grained  Norway  or  yellow  pine.  Their 
size  and  lenij^th  depend  o\\  the  load  each  one  is  to  support. 
They  are  made  from  2  feet  long  for  2  wires  up  to  0^  fet-t 
lon^^  for  10  wires,  and  'l'\  inches  thick  and  3J  inches  deep  for 
the  shorter  lengths,  and  3}"  X  ^Y  for  the  longer  length^^- 
Tile  top  of  the  arm  is  rounded  or  chamfered,  so  as  to  shed 
water  or  snow. 

2921.  (lains  or  slots  are  cut  in  the  poles  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  inches.  These  should  be  IJ-  inches  deep  and 
wid(^  enough  to  fit  the  cross  arm  snugly.  The  gains  should 
be  carefully  cut,  and  afterwards  painted  with  white  lead  or 
oil  paint,  to  prevent  rotting  due  to  the  collection  of  moisture.  ' 
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In  each  cross  arm  are  bored  two  holes  for  the  Jag-screws,  s,  s, 
which  secure  the  arm  to  the  pole.  The  screws  with  washers 
are  then  inserted  and  screwed  up.  Lag-screws  should  never 
be  hammered  more  than  a  short  distance  into  the  pole,  as 
hammering  destroys  the  holding  quality  of  the  fibcrof  the 
wood.  The  screws  may  also  be  strengthened  by  iron  braces  d, 
which  extend  from  the  pole  18  inches  below  the  arm  to  1!) 
inches  from  the  pole  on  each  side.  The  braces  are  of  iron 
li  in.  wide,  J  in.  thick,  and  28  in. long.  When  the  poles  are 
up,  the  cross  arms  of  adjacent  poles  should  be  alternately  on 
the  same  side  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  each  other,  so 
that  if  one  arm  gives  way, 
either  the  arm  next  to  it  or 
the  next  but  one  will  success- 
fully withstand  the  shock. 


BRACKETS    AND    PINS. 

2922.     The   pins  for   the 

insulators  (see  ei,  k.  Fig.  1003) 
should  be  made  of  oak  or  locust. 
They  are  turned  up,  with  a 
coarse  thread  on  one  end,  on 
which  the  insulator  is  to  be 
screwed.  The  shank  ^  is  turned 
\\'  or  1^'  in  diameter,  so  as  to 
fit  the  hole  in  the  arm.  If  the 
pins  are  loose  in  the  hole,  they 
should  be  fastened  by  driving 
a  nail  through  the  arm  and 
through  the  shank  of  the  pin 
This  is  not  desirable  for  a  good 
fitting  pin,  because  if  the  pin 
breaks  from  accident  or  rot,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  extract  the 
nail. 


2923.     If  only  one  wire  is  ^ '°'  '«« 

to  be  placed  on  a  pole,  a  bracket  pin  (Fig.  1004)  is  used. 
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This  is  so  shai>ed   at   the  lower  portion   as  to  lay  ajjainst 


FIG.  lOM. 

the  ^x^le  at  an  angle,  and  is  secured  to  the  pole  by  two  heavy 
spikes.  , 

2924.  InaulatorH  in  this  country  are  usually  made  of 
glass.  Porcelain  i>  a  better  insulator,  but  is  more  costly, 
aiui  under  the  action  ot  cold  the  glazed  surface  becomes 
cracked.  When  this  happens  the  moisture  soaks  into  the 
interi^^r  structure,  and  its  insulating  quality  is  greatly  im- 
juireii,  if  not  rendered  useless.  The  form  of  insulator  shown 
in  Fiv;.  loO:?  is  much  used  in  telegraph  and  telephone  work. 
It  is  bell->haped,  with  an  interior  thread  and  a  single  **  petti- 
coat *'  /.  The  resistance  offered  bv  insulators  follows  the 
same  law  as  the  resistance  of  conductors.  The  larger  the 
path  aTiorileil  and  the  less  its  cross-section,  the  greater  re- 
>;>:a!^.vr  ::  will  ^ive  t'>  leakaire  from  the  line.  When  mois- 
iv.vc  i\  ::ViS  vn  tiie  ir'a-^s,  it  must  first  cover  the  outside  ot 
:::o    V  ;:;\    a::^!    ilien  proceed   up    the    inner  curve    before  it 

V  .1  ;■.>;■>   .ra  rv.ii^W 

I:i  ..i-k  >  w  :u:o  ^:\aier  insulation  resistance  is  requireu, 
.'.  •:;■.  !v^  v-riiiv.  at^  may  In*  used.  The  moisture  upon  such  an 
■.::>v.!.i:'>r    r.va>:    cxti-nd    i^-yond   two    inner    curves    l)et«>re 

■•  I 

2925,     1^:^.  1<»1'">   sh«)ws  the  method    of  attaching;  the 

line- wire  to  the  insulator. 
The  line-wire  is  not  pasj^ed 
around  the  insulator,  but  i^ 
simply  laid  in  the  groove  and 
tied  there  bv  a  short  bit  of  the 
same  size  of  wire  used  for  the 
line- wire.  In  cases  where  ^ 
verv  heavy  line-wire  is  being 
used,  however,  the  tie  wire  may  be  somewhat  smaller. 
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TELEPHONY. 

2926.  Telephony  is  the  art  of  transmitting  articulate 
speech  and  other  sounds  between  distant  points  hy  means  of 
fluctuations  in  an  electric  current  flowing  between  those 
points. 


SOUND. 

2927.  Sound  is  produced  by  molecular  vibration.  It 
is  usually  produced  by  a  vibrating  solid,  and  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.  It  may, 
however,  be  produced  by  a  vibrating  liquid  or  gas.  The 
medium  through  which  sound  is  transmitted  must  possess 
some  elasticity,  and  as  all  solids,  gases,  and  liquids  have 
this  property  to  a  certain  extent,  transmission  may  be 
effected  through  them  with  more  or  less  facility.  The 
transmission  through  air  may  be  explained  as  follows: 

2928.  In  Fig.  10»6  Z'  is  a  thin  clastic  plate  or  dia- 
phragm, held  between  two  supports  M  and  N.  Imagine  this 
plate  to  be  in  rapid  vibration.  As  it  moves 
to  the  right  there  is  a  condensation  of  the 
atmosphere  at  C  and  a  rarefaction  at  R 
The  condensation  at  C  is  communicated  to  -PV  | 
the  particles  of  air  at  A  at  the  right  of  f  \  t 
and  by  them  to  the  particles  of  air  at  their 
right,  and  so  on.  A  wave  of  condensation  \  jAi  ^ 
therefore,  travels  through  the  air,  gradually 
diminishing  in  intensity,  until  it  is  finally 
lost.  In  its  movement  to  the  left,  the  plate 
causes  a  rarefaction  at  C,  and  the  partn.les 
of  air  from  A  rush  into  it,  thus  causing  a 
rarefaction  at  A,  which,  in  turn,  is  filled  by 

particles  in  the  space  at  its  right.     Thus,  a  fig.  iobo. 

wave  of  rarefaction  follows  the  wave  of  condensation, and  this. 

in  turn,  is  followed  by  another  wave  of  condensation,  and  so 

on  as  long  as  the  plate  continues  to  vibrate.     A  similar  set 
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of  waves  is  also  sent  out  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
other  side  of  the  plate.  Waves  of  this  description,  whidi  are 
capable  of  acting  on  the  ear  to  cause  the  sensation  of  soancL 
are  called  sound-waves.     

CHARAGTBBIttTICS   OP   SOlTlfD. 

2029«  All  sounds  have  three  characteristics,  variations 
in  which  enable  us  to  distingruish  between  different  soundi 
They  are  loudness^  pi^^K  ^^^  timbre. 

2930«  Loudneaa  is  that  characteristic  of  sound  which 
depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  sound-wave.  Thus,  a 
certain  note  on  the  piano  may  be  loud  or  soft  according 
to  whether  we  make  the  string  vibrate  violently  or  not 
Loudness  is  the  intensity  of  sound. 

2931.  Pltcli  depends  entirely  on  the  rate  of  vibration 

of  the  body  producing  the  sound.  A  low  rate  of  vibration 
produces  low  tones,  and  a  high  rate  shrill  or  high  tones. 
The  difference  between  the  sounds  emitted  by  long  and 
short  strings  of  the  same  material  and  of  equal  size  and 

tension  is  one  of  pitch. 

2932.  Timbre  is  the  quality  of  sound,  and  depends 
on  the  form  of  the  sound-wave.  The  difference  between  a 
certain  tone  on  the  flute  and  the  same  tone  on  the  violin 
is  one  of  timbre. 


ARTICULATB  8PBBCH. 

2933.     The  successive  vibrations  of  the  human  voice 
forming  distinguishable  and  intelligible  sounds  are  called 
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articulate  speech.  The  vibrations  serving  to  make  up  spoken 
words  are  probably  the  most  complex  in  the  whole  realm  of 
sound.  The  difference  between  a  simple  and  a  complex 
series  of  sound-waves  may  be  comprehended  by  reference  to 
Fig.  1097,  in  which  tlie  upper  line  represents  the  waves  of  a 
simple  musical  sound — as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  tuning- 
fork — and  the  lower  line  represents  the  vastly  more  complex 
waves  set  up  by  the  human  voice. 


ACTION  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 
2934.  In  electric  telephony  the  transmission  of  sound 
is  accomplished  by  making  one  plate  or  diaphragm  at  the 
transmitting  end  of  the  line  take  up  or  respond  to  the 
waves  of  the  sound  to  be  transmitted,  and  causing  by  electric 
means  another  diaphragm  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
to  vibrate  in  exact  accordance  with  it. 


THE  MAGNBTO-TBLBPHONB. 

2935.  The  production  of  the  first  successful  speaking 
telephone  is  usually  accredited  to  Prof  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.     The  action  of  Bell's  instrument,  which  is  the  simplest 


form  of  electric  telephone,  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
Fig,  1008  in  connection  with  the  following  description  : 

2936.  A  thin  diaphragm  /'  of  soft  iron  is  mounted 
close  to,  but  not  touching,  one  pole  of  the  permanent  magnet 
N  S.     A  coil  of  fine  insulated  wire  C  is  wound  about  one  end 
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pole.  If^  however,  a  ciuioiL  saBmt  tkriMKh  cfae  cnl  ia: 
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2837.  If  a  current  wfaidi  is 
the  jiame  direction,  is  sent  thmugl 
induced  by  it  in  the  magnet  wiD 
is  increasing,  and  will  deaceaoe  irikBe  iti 
whether  the  lines  induced  by- the  eoS 
tion  AH  those  nf  the  magnet  or  not,  a  sarjinif  poll  on  the 
diaphragm  will  cause  vibratioaniadie  ItttwrwidUh.  will  be  m 
harmony  with  the  changes  m  fcUiieuL 

29rM«  Ascain,  if  the  current  is  an  alternating  one — that 
i-;,  or\f*  wh\f  h  flows  firfit  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
''.t  ill  r  -*,'.. f*  hne-;  s^t  up  by  it  in  the  magnet  will  change  their 
/lir'':i»:i  f:f\Ty  time  the  current  changes  its  direction. 
'I  :i'  /  .v:)l  thus,  while  fl'iwing  in  one  direction^  add  to  the 
-.?-^'ij:'i  '»(  \hf:  maf^net,  and  while  flowing  in  the  other 
rliniir,  .it  ir,  t.hii>  ppyclucing  the  Same  effect  on  the  diaphragm 
;i-;  III  \\if  < n'^fi  of  the  undulatorv  current. 

21KI(K  In  the  preceding  article  we  ha^e  seen  that 
;ir».ilt/  rri;itiri^  riirrf:nL  sent  through  the  coil  would  cause  the 
MLi(;lir,iiMii  to  vibrate.  The  converse  of  this  statement  is 
trur  ;  for  if  \]in  fliaphragm  of  the  instrument  is  caused  to 
\\'^,i.\\f'  !»■/  -^'.Mif  external  means,  corresponding  alternating 
/  Miff  nt  ;  Will  lir  caiisefl  to  flow  in  the  coil — provided,  of  coursc» 
ii-;  '  \u  nit  is  r)(,s/-f!.  This  is  true  because  the  movement  of 
\\\>-  'li;ii>hr;iuiii  towards  the  pole  of  the  magnet  increases  the 
niiiribf-r  "f  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  coil,  and,  as  has 
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been  pointed  out  in  Principles  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
the  changing  of  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  a 
closed  circuit  will  cause  currents  to  flow  in  that  circuit. 
Similarly,  when  the  diaphragm  moves  away  from  the  pole,  the 
number  of  lines  passing  through  the  coil  will  diminish,  and 
thus  cause  a  current  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus,  for  an  outward  movement  of  the  diaphragm  we  will 
have  a  current  in  the  coil  in  one  direction,  and  for  an  inward 
movement  a  current  in  the  other  direction. 

2940,     Two  instruments  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1008,  if 
connected  in  one  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1099,  represent 
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Fig.  1090. 

the  apparatus  by  which  Bell  actually  brought  about  success- 
ful telephone  transmission. 

When  the  soft  iron  diaphragm  Pis  spoken  to,  it  takes  up 
the  vibrations  of  the  sound-waves,  and  thus  causes  changes 
in  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  coil  lies. 
These  changes,  as  shown  above,  cause  currents,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  that  is,  an  alternating  cur- 
rent, to  flow  in  the  circuit.  These  currents  vary  in  direc- 
tion, strength,  and  frequency  of  alternation  in  every  way  in 
unison  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  therefore, 
have  all  the  characteristics  corresponding  to  the  relative 
loudness,  pitch,  and  timbre  of  the  sound  causing  the  dia- 
phragm to  vibrate. 

Passing  along  the  line-wire,  these  feeble  currents  alter- 
nately strengthen  and  weaken  the  permanent  magnet  at  the 
other  instrument,  and  cause  it  to  exert  a  varying  pull  on  the 
diaphragm,  which  thus  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  changes 
in   current,  and,  therefore,   faithfully  reproduces  the    first 
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Tlie  actkm  described  as  taldiiK  pbioe  in  the  instxnment 
spokem  to  is  that  <rf  a  trmmsmdiUr^  and  that  in  the  instmment 
which  ripimUd  the  semmd  is  that  of  a  receioer. 


A  teicphoM  trn«— IttT  is  an  instrument 
which  takes  np  the  vibrations  of  tlie  soond  to  be  transmit* 
ted,  and  canses  oorreqKxndii^  fluctuations  of  electric  cur- 
rent to  flow  in  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  connected. 


A  teisphoM  receiver  is  an  instrument  which 
receives  fluctuating  currents  corresponding  to  sound* waves^ 
and  translates  them  into  distinguishable  sounds. 

2943.  The  single  instrument  so  far  described,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  penhanent  magnet,  a  coil,  and  a  vibrating  iron 
diaphragm,  is  called  a  mAgmeto^eUphone.  Many  forms  of 
this  instrument  have  been  devised,  but  all  contained  the 
same  essential  parts,  thoi^h  frequently  these  parts  were 
duplicated.  As  a  receiver,  the  magneto-telephone  is  marrel- 
ously  efficient.  Currents  so  small  that  no  other  instrument 
can  detect  their  presence  produce  sounds  readily  audible  in 
it.  As  a  transmitter,  however,  it  has  not  proved  generally 
successful,  as  the  amount  of  energy  derived  from  the  sound- 
waves is  so  extremely  small  that  the  currents  generated  by 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  soon  become  lost  when 
transmitted  over  lines  of  considerable  length. 


THE  BATTBRT  TRAMMSITTBS. 

2944.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  due  to  the  weak 
transmission  of  the  mag^neto-instrument,  a  class  of  instru- 
ments depending^  on  an  entirely  different  mode  of  operation 
was  devised.  These  instruments,  instead  of  causing  the 
transmitter  to  act  as  a  generator  of  electricity,  serve  to 
J)  rod  lice  variations  in  the  strengfth  of  a  current  already  flow- 
ing from  some  other  source.  The  tat terjf  transmitter,  or 
micro fyJionc,  as  instruments  of  this  class  are  called,  depends 
for  its  action  on  the  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Prof- 
Hugh<»s,  that  the  electrical  resistance  between  two  bodies 
in  light  or  loose  contact  was  made  to  vary  greatly  by  sligW 
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changes  in  the  pressure  between  them.  All  conductors 
have  this  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  it  is  exhib- 
ited by  carbon  in  by  far  the  most  marked  degree  of  any 
known  substance. 

2945.  In  Fig.  1100,  Z>  is  a  diaphragm  carrying  a  car- 
bon button  By  and  C  is  a  similar  button  carried  on  a  light 
spring  S  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  lightly  against  the 
button  B,  The  diaphragm  and  spring  form  the  terminals 
of  wires  leading  to  a  receiver  R^  one  of  which  wires  includes  a 
battery  B',  While  the  instrument  is  at  rest,  a  steady  current 
flows  through  the  circuit,  of  which  the  two  carbon  buttons 
and  the  coil  of  the  receiver  form  a  part.     If,  however,  the 


FlO.  1100. 

slightest  jar  is  given  the  diaphragm,  a  variation  in  pressure 
at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  buttons  will  take  place, 
which  will  cause  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  resistance 
of  the  contact.  This,  in  turn,  produces  a  fluctuation  in  the 
strength  of  the  current,  which,  as  before,  travels  along  the 
line-wire  and  acts  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiver. 
Sounds,  such  as  spoken  words,  uttered  before  the  diaphragm 
Z>,  will  cause  it  to  vary  the  pressure  between  the  buttons  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  fluctuations  in  the  current 
flowing  in  the  circuit  from  the  battery  B\  which  fluctua- 
tions will  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  sound-waves,  and 
will, therefore,  cause  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiver  to  vibrate 
in  unison  with  that  of  the  transmitter.      We  thus  see  that 

hi.  Fs.    in.— lit 
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the  batten-  transmitter  serves,  not  as  a  g:enerator  of  elec- 
tric! iv,  but  as  -J.  valve  to  cc»ntrc>l  the  flow  of  current  from  a 
sej»arate  g:eneratC'r  in  the  same  circuit. 

29-4Q.     Theory    of    the    Battery    Transmitter.— 

Transmitter?*  vhich  dt-pend  for  their  action  on  the  varia- 
ti«»n  in  fircssurc  between  two  or  mc^re  electrodes  are  called 
micr'.>ph'.>nes.  Their  action  has  l>een  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Vndoubtedlv  the  variation  in  resistance  is  due 
directly  t«»  chanc:es  in  the  anti  of  contact^  brought  about  by 
chani^es  in  j^ressurr  between  the  electrodes.  If  two  rubber 
bali>  be  t«'uchfd  iivrhtly  together,  the  area  of  their  contact 
will  be  but  a  mere  d«»t.  If  the  pressure  between  them  be  in- 
creased, m-'fe  and  m'»re  of  the  surfaces  of  the  balls  will  be 
in  c'»ntaet,  and  the  am'»unt  of  area  so  in  contact  will  dej)en(l 
on  the  ]»re>sure  and  <  -n  the  nature  of  the  material.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  the  case  of  an  elastic  conducting  material  like 
carbon,  tiie  >urface  i.if  contact  would  vary  in  the  same  way 
with  the  pressure,  th«>ugh  not  to  such  an  extent  as  between 
the  tW'i  rubber  balls,  and  that  the  electrical  resistance 
b<-tween  tht-ni  would  decrease  as  the  area  of  contact  in- 
(•!'  a--  :.  Ti;i^  i'^  a  ] 'effect Iv  satisfactorv  theorv  for  the 
pii'  !r  •iii«:..i  •■:'i\?*  mi'  r< -j/none,  and  experiments  recentiv  per- 
forin-"! i«iri  :  .  -;.  .\v  that  the  variable  resistance  is  due  l<) 
\  .ii-.i:  :'•::  ::i  ^irra'  '•  r..!Uact  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  ft 
a!;  :;:'.*  oilirr  ::)  -rr  «.  o:ni)licate<l  theories  which  have  been 
.i':v.i:;'<;d. 

Tin:    IM>L'CTIO\'.Ci>II.  IX  TELEPHOXY. 

29-I7,  <>:'.«•  ni'-re  >lep  will  lead  us  to  understand  tin* 
j.ri'K  i;»''-^  "t'  ail  tin-  apparatus  actually  used  in  the  trans- 
iii:--i''i  "t"  -:>(<■  ii  i»:'.i)(r  in  i>ractice  to-dav.  Assume  that 
■■':  1  i:v;.  11''"  :■.'•  r«"-:-taiuN.'  in  the  entire  circuit  is  n<^r- 
iii.ii'v  l"o(i  .i')m«>,  ;in.l  liiat  \\\v.  transmitter  is  capable  of  |)r«^- 
«!']•  ii-;  ;t  <  ii.iii-c  oj"  roi^i.mre  of  I  ohm.  It  will  be  evident 
ili-i-  i:i  ill'--  «  .i>-r  ilif  tiMiKir.itter  will  be  able  to  varv  there- 
^•-  ■■»;!•  •'  *'f  '!!•■  ••:ui:«-  rirv  uit  by  only  7,iW  of  its  total  value, 
•  iihI    ih.it    til.'   \.iii.i:ioii   ,.f   tlie  current  ilowing  will  be  but 

,  ,,\.  „    "f    !!•'    \  .lilir. 
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Consider,  now,  what  will  be  the  effect  if  the  transmitter  T 
is  put  in  a  local  circuit  containing  a  battery  B  and  the  pri- 
mary coil  P  of  an  induction-coil,  as   shown  in  Fig.   1101. 


H 


SB! 


Pig.  1101. 

The  resistance  of  the  local  circuit  may  be  made  very  low, 
and  we  will  say  that  it  is  10  ohms.  The  transmitter  is  still 
able  to  produce  a  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  of 
1  ohm,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  total  change  of  the 
current  value  will  be  -^^  of  its  normal  amount,  or  100  times 
as  great  an  amount  as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  1100.  When  it  is 
considered,  in.  addition  to  this,  that  the  normal  value  of  the 
current  in  the  local  circuit  it  far  greater  with  the  same  bat- 
tery power,  owing  to  its  low  resistance,  than  when  the  bat- 
tery is  directly  in  the  line,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  still  further  augmented.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  current  in  the  local  circuit  in  Fig.  1101 
induce  corresponding  currents  in  the  secondary  winding  5 
of  the  induction-coil,  which  currents  flow  over  the  line  cir- 
cuit and  cause  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiver  at  the  distant 
station  to  vibrate. 

2948.  The  primary  winding  of  the  induction-coil  is 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  turns  of  comparatively 
coarse  wire,  while  the  secondary  winding  is  composed  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire.  The  electro- 
motive force  in  the  secondary  is,  therefore,  many  times  that 
in  the  primary,  thus  enabling  the  secondary  currents  to 
overcome  great  line  resistances  to  better  advantage  than  the 
low  voltage  primary  currents, 

2949.  The  current  in  the  primary  or  local  circuit  of  a 
telephone  is  undulating^  but  not  alternating.  It  never 
changes  its  direction.  The  current  in  the  secondary,  how- 
ever, is  alternating  in  character.     This  fact  is  usually  a  little 
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pii/./lini::  in  the*  stinlont,  but  its  ex|>lanati«m  is  very  simp 
WlitM  ihf  luriviU  in  the  primary  increases,  the  niimht.r 
lin«'<*  »»i*  !"««re«'  tlirouj^h  tlie  eore  <»f  the  indiietiun-t.-  -il  i!:erc:i> 
\Vhi!i  thr  tiirrent  in  I  lie  primary  decreases,  the  niiml'er 
liiir-^..f  t"'«rr.-  ihroui^h  the  primary  decreases,  xi  has  1  •. 
Nli-.wn  in  l*rin<  i{>h-s  nf  1-^lectricity  and  Magnetism  ih.il  1 
dirciiii'n  oT  an  irnhiced  current  in  ac«ul  depemN  *>n  wht*:' 
llic  IJ!!!-^-'!  f'»ri-c  i'nr»»uv;h  that  c«>il  are  increasiiv^- «•;' do'Tf 
i!i-4  ;»r«»\idfd.  -ifc.  •ur>e,  the  line*^  c«»ntinue  in  tlie  >ame  liir 
ii.»!i.  In  ihr  inducii.in-i-«nl,  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  linv^ 
l".»rcc  remain  in  the  same  (iirection,  but  are  Constantly  inert 
JM.;  A'\d  dt-»  re.i^-inLr,  an»l,  therefore,  the  current  in  the  5 
.'!.d.irv  mu^t  be  alternating. 


Ri:ci:iVKRS  Axn  transmitters. 


Tim  SI\C;i.R-I'OLK  RRCKIVER. 

295tK      Tiu*  instrument  most  largely  used  in  this  coun 
.iv  .1  ■ .      .\    :   --^  :iiai  >hi»\vn  in  Fig.  llo-).     J/"  is  a  comp'^^i 

.  ■•.•   .    ••*      -    •  -f   :\\->  i»airs  nf  ]>ermanently  m:t;^iie:: 

:\vrr:i  ilii-m  at  one  end  a  <"l"t  ircr.  p 
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soft  iron,  the  space  left  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
pole-pieces  being  about  -^^  of  an  inch.  Two  binding-posts 
B^  B  are  secured  to  the  tail-piece  G  of  the  shell,  and  these 
are  connected  by  heavy  wires  w\  zv  to  the  terminals  of  the 
coil  C,  all  connections  inside  the  instrument  being  soldered. 
The  resistance  of  these  instruments  is  usually  75  ohms. 


BIPOLAR  RBCBIVBR8. 

2951.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  form  of  receiver 
presenting  two  poles  to  the  diaphragm  has  come  into  some- 
what extended  use,  and  will  undoubtedly  eventually  super- 
sede the  single-pole  instrument  entirely.  In  these  the 
magnet  is  made  in  substantially  horseshoe  form,  and  each 
pole  carries  a  flat  coil,  which  are  brought  quite  near  together 
and  close  to  the  diaphragm.  The  two  coils  are  connected 
in  series,  and  usually  have  a  joint  resistance  of  100  ohms, 
although  for  certain  purposes  it  is  sometimes  made  very 
much  lower  than  this. 

THE  BLAKB  TRANSMITTER. 

2952*  The  Blake  transmitter  is  a  form  of  microphone 
that  has  been  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  more  extensive 
use  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  transmitter.  This 
is  not  because  it  was  better,  or  even  as  good  as  others,  but 
because  it  was  fairly  efficient,  required  little  battery  power, 
was  cheap,  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  and  easily  repaired 
when  repairs  were  needed. 

2953.  Referring  to  Fig.  1103,  O  is  the  front  board  of 
the  transmitter  box,  having  a  suitably  shaped  opening  o  to 
receive  the  sounds.  R  represents  a  cast-iron  ring,  forming 
a  framework  for  the  instrument.  It  is  screwed  to  the  inside 
of  the  board  (?,  and  is  provided  with  two  lugs  r  and  r,  which 
form  parts  of  the  same  casting.  On  a  properly  turned  seat 
in  this  ring  is  mounted  the  diaphragm  D  of  soft  sheet  iron, 
of  about  double  the  thickness  of  that  used  for  receiver 
diaphragms.  Around  the  edge  of  the  diaphragm  is  stretched 
a  soft  rubber  band,  serving  to  insulate  it  from  the  ring 
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at  tile  same  tinii:   to  allntv    it    to    vitiratc   a>  a  whole. 

)  ilainpitig  sprinKS,  nut  shim'ii,  tipped  with  rubber  and 

screwed  to  the  edge  <<(    the  rinjr, 

serve  to  press  the  diaphragm  a^air.« 

its  seat.      These  alsi»    prevent   t"> 

great  an  amplitude  of  vibratiiin  r-f 

~^^  the   diaphragm,  and   keep  it  tr'ni 

Y  m^  vibrating  in  separate  pans  instead 

'  of  as  a  whole. 

Fle.xibly  mounted  on  the  lug  r  by 
the  spring  i»  is  a  bent  lever  L.  i>n 
the  upper  extremity  of  which  is 
mounted  on  an  insulating  bluck  a 
light  spring  T,  carrying  at  its  lower 
end  a  small  piece  of  platinum,  whieh 
rests  against  the  center  of  the  dia- 
phragm. On  a  heavier  spring  (', 
also  mounted  on  the  lever  L,  but 
>^'P  not  insulated  from  it,  is  carried  ihe 

jCMi   :'J  ^  hack  electrode  E,  formed  of  a  block 

\f    Lx  ..f  carlion   set   into  a  brass  block. 

The  platinum  piece  which  forms  i)ie 
fnmt  electrode  is  pressed  by  it- 
>i:riiiji  J'  away  from  the  diaphr;i^;ii, 
trml-;;  lint  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
^n-onvjer  of  the  two  springs,  over- 
ihi-  jilatinuni  pressed  firmly  again^l 
Ir^itiie  A',  whirl)  is  in  electriial  i^ii- 
.Iri'irndc,  forms  one  terminal  of  llii^ 
]iiiiiir  /'forms  the  other  terminal, 
[.res-iir.:  between  the  elecin>ik'S  t> 
:4  ih-  screw  /;  which  wedges  aguinst 
I  Ihe  Inwer  end  of  the  lever /.  arul 
..1  aar.Is  in  an  obvious  manner.  Thi> 
M.a  ailjustmeiit,  articulates  well,  a"'l 
■  i  111.-  vnice  with  wonderful  lideiiiy- 
I.  h.-Hcver,  and  will  not  stantl  nioK 
,  a-^>ironger  battery  p<iwer  will  eaiiw 
fi'i! Ii  a  singing  or  sputtering  soumi- 
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THR    HUKKINGH   TKAKSMITTER. 

2954.  Hiinnings  intro<iucetl  tin;  idea  oi  using  granu- 
lated material,  preferably  carbon,  as  the  variable  rtsistance 
medium  of  transmitters,  and  all  the  su-called  long-distance 
instruments  are  now  constructed 
on  this  principle.  One  of  the 
most  simple  of  these  transmitters  J 
isshown  in  Fig.  1104.  Clamped  [ 
between  the  block  B  and  the 
mouthpiece  A  is  a  thin  dia- 
phragm I?,  usually  of  carbon. 
Within  a  chamber  behind  the 
diaphragm  is  mounted  a  block 
of  carbon  C,  and  the  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  diaphragm* 
is  filled  or  partially  filled  with 
granulated  carbon,  resembling 
ordinary  gunpowder  in  all  out- 
ward appearance.  The  two  binding-posts  £  and  ^are  con- 
nected, respectively,  with  the  diaphragm  and  with  the 
carbon  block,  and  the  circuit  between  them  is  completed  by 
the  granulated  carbon. 

2955.  The  sound-waves  entering  the  mouthpiece  pro- 
duce vibrations  in  the  diaphragm  ;  this  varies  the  pressure 

at  the  multitude  of  contacts  between  the  granules,  and  thus 
varies  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  In  these  transmitters 
it  is  important  that  the  granules  lie  loosely  in  their  chamber, 
and  to  this  end  the  chambers  in  many  forms  of  instrument 
are  only  half  filled. 

2956.  The  principal  objection  to  transmitters  of  the 
Hnnnings  type,  but  one  that  in  recent  instruments  is  almost 
overcome,  is  known  as  packing.  Whe:i  an  instrument  is 
packed,  the  granules  become  wedged  between  the  back 
block  and  the  diaphragm,  thus  preventing  the  free  vibration 
of  the  latter.  Sometimes  granules  may  become  packed  by 
reason  of  some  sudden  mechanical  sh;«l;,  sometimes  by  rea- 
son of  the  slow  settling  down  of  tlie  small  particles  between 
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the  large  one>,  thus  f*»rming  a  compact  mass,  and  sometimes 
by  reas'i'n  oi  m"!>ture  from  the  breath  or  from  some  other 
source.  When  due  to  the  first  or  second  causes,  a  violent 
shaking  of  the  transmitter  sidewise  will  usually  remedy  it; 
but  when  due  to  the  third,  the  instrument  should  be  taken 
apart  and  refilled. 

THB  SOLID  BACK  TKA5S8M1XXEK. 

2957.  Of  the  many  improvements  on  the  Hunnings 
type  of  instrument,  the  solid  back  or  ^''liite  trans- 
mitter is  in  most  general  use  for  long-distance  work.  In 
this  the  back  electrode  is  of  carbon,  and  is  carried  in  a  heavy 
brass  block  mounted  on  a  firm  bracket  attached  to  the  front 
plate  of  the  instrument.  The  chamber  in  which  the  back 
electrode  lies  also  contains  the  front  electrode,  also  of  car- 
bon, which  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  short  piston- 
rod.  The  space  between  the  electrodes  is  nearly  filled  with 
very  fine  granules  of  carbon,  and  the  chamber  is  then  closed 
by  a  thin  mica  diaphragm,  through  which  the  piston-rod 
passes.  The  main  diaphragm  is  of  metal,  and  is  heavily 
damj)ed  by  means  of  rubber-tipped  springs,  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Blake  transmitter. 


CAI>I>IXG   APPARATUS. 

2958.  So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  apparatus 
and  iiielliods  cinployttd  in  the  actual  transmission  of  speech. 
Hardly  of  h^ss  importance  than  these  are  the  means  tV»r 
attrartinir  tlie  attention  of  a  party  at  a  distant  station, 
with  whom  it  is  (h-sired  to  converse.  For  this  purpose  the 
niai.Mi«io  trcnrrator  and  the  polarized  bell  or  ringer  are 
ahnost  nnivcrsally  n^ed. 

Tin:  MAGNIvTO  GENERATOR. 

2959.  Thr  maj^neto  jj^encrator  is  in  reality  the  simplest 
foiin  ot"  dynamo.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  armature  oi 
iron,  wnnnd  witli  a  larij^e  number  of  turns  of  fine  insulated 
<  oppi-r  wire,  and  adapted  to  be  rapidly  revolved  between 
I  he-  |)c,l«:s  of  a  powerful  permanent  magnet.     Its  principles 
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of  operation  can  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the 
left-hand  portion  of  Fig.  1105.     A  represents  the  armature, 


T 

Pig.  nos. 

around  the  shank  of  which  are  wound  the  coils  of  wire,  as 
shown.  S  and  N  are  the  south  and  north  poles  of  the  per- 
manent magnet,  and  P,  Pare  the  pole-pieces,  usually  of  soft 
cast  iron,  attached  to  the  magnets  and  bored  out  so  as  to 
afford  a  space  in  which  the  armature  may  turn.  The  arma- 
ture is  seen  to  be  in  a  rather  powerful  magnetic  field,  the 
lines  of  force  forming  which  pass  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole  of  the  magnet. 

When  the  armature  is  in  a  position  with  its  shank  hori- 
zontal, that  is,  when  turned  90°  from  the  position  shown,  all 
the  lines  of  force  pass  through  it,  and  therefore  through  the 
coils,  as  they  follow  the  path  easiest  for  them  to  travel. 
When  turned  90**  farther,  it  reaches  a  point  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  1105,  where  no  lines  pass  through  the  coils,  because 
their  plane  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  lines.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  a  complete  revolution  of  the  armature, 
starting  at  a  point  where  the  plane  of  the  coils  is  vertical, 
the  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  coils  will  decrease 
from  a  maximum  to  zero,  and  then  to  a  maximum  in  the 
other  direction,  and  then  decrease  to  zero  and  increase  to 
the  maximum  in  the  first  direction  again.     We  have  seen  in 
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Principles  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  that  a  coil  moving 
in  a  field  of  force  so  as  to  include  within  itself  more  or  less 
:)f  the  lines  will  have  induced  currents  set  up  in  it,  and  that 
:he  direction  of  this  current  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
ines  through  the  coil,  and  on  whether  they  are  increasing 
>r  diminishing.  Now,  since  during  each  complete  revolu- 
:ion  of  the  armature  the  number  of  lines  passing  through 
:he  coil  will  vary  from  a  maximum  in  one  direction  through 
sero  to  a  maximum  in  the  other  direction,  and  then  through 
sero  again  to  the  first  maximum,  it  follows  that  two 
mpulses  of  current  will  flow  in  the  coil,  and  these  impulses 
wrill  be  in  opposite  directions.  The  current  is,  therefore,  an 
ilternating  one,  and  is  of  considerable  strength  and  voltage. 

29BO.  A  common  form  of  magneto  generator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  HOG,  in  which  M^  M^  M  a,re  the  permanent  magnets, 
bent  into  horseshoe  form  from  bar  steel  especially  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  then  hardened  flint  hard,  and  magnetized, 
usually  by  stroking  them  across  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electromagnet.  These  magnets  are  clamped  to  their  cast- 
iron  pole-pieces  by  screws  5,  S  passing  through  washers  and 
damping  plates  P,  P,  and  then  between  the  magnets,  as 
shown.  The  end-plates  B  are  of  brass,  secured  to  the  ends 
3f  the  pole-pieces  by  screws.  These  end-plates  form  bear- 
ings for  the  armature  and  also  for  the  crank-shaft  carrying 
the  large  gear-wheel  Gy  which  engages  the  small  gear-wheel 
G '  secured  directly  to  the  armature  shaft.  The  pole-pieces 
ire  bored  out  accurately  and  the  armature  turned  to  fit,  so 
that  the  air-gap  between  them  will  not  be  more  than  ^^j-  inch. 
The  winding  on  the  armature  is  usually  of  No.  30  B.  &  S. 
^auge  silk-covered  wire,  and  the  resistance  about  600  ohms. 
Dne  terminal  of  the  winding  is  soldered  to  a  pin  driven  in  the 
armature  core,  and  thus  makes  contact  with  the  frame  of 
the  machine  through  the  bearings.  The  other  end  of  the 
w^inding  is  fastened  to  a  pin  Q,  driven  into  the  end  of  the 
armature  spindle,  but  insulated  from  it.  Connection  with 
:his  pin  is  made  by  the  spring -ri,  which,  therefore,  forms  the 
>ther  terminal  of  the  machine. 


life  ^:•^'ilaI  C'vpoA^b/  .        ;  — 14  V. 
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^r::-.c;:ic-.'t  and  in  1  1  iiMpiitr  fuim  in  Fip- 
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1107  and  1108.  Referring  to  the  two  latter  figures  w,  ware 
the  coils  of  an  electromagnet,  of  which /is  the  yoke  and  a 
the  armature.  The  cores  of  the  magnets,  the  yoke,  and 
armature  should  all  be  of  the  best  grade  of  annealed  soft 
iron.  The  bracket  b,  on  which  the  armature  is  pivoted,  is  of 
brass,  and  is  carried  on  the  brass  standards  g,  g,  which  also 
pass  through  and  support  the  yoke  y.  Carried  by  the  arma- 
ture is  the  hammer  h,  consisting  of  a  slender  brass  rod  and 
a  ball  for  striking  the  gongs.  Carried  also  on  the  bracket  b 
is  the  permanent  magnet  ^  S,  bent  as  shown  in  Fig.  1108. 

^.(^       (^ 


This  magnet  serves  by  induction  to  give  the  yoke  y,  and 
consequently  the  core  ends  or  poles  e  and/",  a  positive  polarity 
and  the  armature  a  a  negative  polarity.  Each  end  of  the 
armature  will,  therefore,  be  attracted  with  about  equal  force 
by  the  two  poles  e  and/",  and  will  adhere  to  the  one  it  hap- 
pens to  be  nearest  to.  The  two  coils  are  wound  in  opposite 
directions  (see  Fig.  1105),  so  that  a  current  traversing  them 
in  series  will  tend  to  make  one  of  the  poles  positive  and  the 
other  negative.  We  will  say  that  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  coils  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  e  positive  andy  nega- 
tive.    This  will  streogtben  e  and  weaken  f^  and,  therefore,  a 
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will  be  attracted  by  e\  causing  the  hammer  to  strike  against 
the  right-hand  gong.  It  the  current  is  re  versed,  _/"  will  be 
made  stronger  and  <•  weaker,  and  the  armature  will  be 
attracted  by  /*  causing  the  hammer  to  strike  against  the 
left-hand  g«Mig.  If  the  impulse  of  current  is  so  strong  as  to 
entirely  reverse  the  p<>larity  of  the  p*ile  which  it  weakens 
that  j^ole  will  then  tend  to  repel  its  end  of  the  negatively 
j>«>Lirized  armature,  thus  aiding  the  attraction  of  the  other 

2(HV4*  Ft>r  orilinary  purposes  the  coils  are  wound  with 
a  X»\  :U  B.  &  S.  gauge  silk-covered  copper  wire  to  a 
resistance  of  r2»>  ohms.  F«'r  some  purposes,  however,  they 
are  wound  tj  a  much  higher  resistance — 1,000,  and  even 
5.^.HK>  ohms. 

complete:    MAGXETO-BELLSk. 

2iH^5.  Tho  term  magnett^-bell  is  usually  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  magneto  generator  and  ringer  mounted  in 
a  box,  as  \:\  oonimoti  use  in  telephone  work.  A  fairly  good 
ni.i^  i:i!U'  will  riv.g  it-;  own  bell  through  a  resistance  of  lO.(KH) 
i»'::::.-.  .i:..'.  :':"..-  i<  :;u*  tos:  v.suallv  a:»D!ied  to  them. 


coMPi.ni:    ti:m:imio\k    ixstrl'mexts. 

rm:   iuh>k  si^'itch. 

'-.J^M^ti.      'A'      ...V     •     -v  .  >::s:iiored  the  apparatus  for  sen«l- 

^    .     i  •  •      >.       '     .. •::  v.'.ate  st'cech  and  siirnal.     Thise 

-     -  ....:.-  ;.    ::    ::\\  entirely  separate  funoti<»n>, 

:""..iy  ::■>:   interfere  with  the  other,  it 

----■  V  :  '  :  r  -vivie  means  for  cuttinir  oik* 

■        :  -.^   .    -■   :::r   "ihtT  is  in  use.      It   is  evido:U 

,.  *  •    •      ">  ,  ::::c  instrument  it  is  necessary 

>.       -  '.        ".   ::  in  circuit,  in  order  that  an  in- 

.  •         •.     :       As  soiMi,  however,  as  a  call  i> 
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of  the  ringer  and  generator  coils.  The  alternative  switch- 
ing of  the  talking  and  calling  apparatus  into  circuit  was  at 
first  accomplished  by  ordinary  hand  switches,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  people  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  operate 
them,  and  a  device,  now  in  universal  use,  was  designed  to 
accomplish  these  changes  of  circuit  automatically,  without 
the  volition  of  the  user  of  the  telephone.  Such  devices  are 
usually  termed  hook  switches. 

2967.  The  Warner  Hook  Switch.  —  This  is  the 
switch  most  largely  used  bjr  the  Bell  Company,  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1109.  The 
lever  /,  carrying  the 
hook  for  the  receiver 
on  its  outer  end,  is 
pivoted  to  a  bracket 
screwed  to  the  inside 
of  the  magneto-box. 
The  hook  is  held  in 
the  position  shown, 
when  released  from 
the  weight  of  the 
receiver,  by  the  ac-  *"'"  '"* 

tion  of  the  spring  e  pressing  against  the  rubber  knob  f 
When  the  hook  is  depressed,  the  sprmg  e  breaks  contact  with 
/,  and  establishes  contact  with  the  metal  pin  h,  which  is 
secured  directly  to  the  under  side  of  the  lever.  The  short 
arm  a  of  the  lever  carries  on  its  under  side  a  hard-rubber 
block  b.  The  springs  c  and  d  press  outwardly  from  the  side 
of  the  box,  and  rest  against  the  metal  arm  a  when  the  hook 
is  raised,  and  against  the  rubber  block  b  when  the  hook  is 
depressed.  The  springy  always  presses  against  the  rounded 
portion  of  the  lever,  so  as  to  ensure  a  perfect  contact  between 
it  and  the  bracket. 

2968.  The  connections  with  this  hook  to  the  various 
circuits  of  the  telephone  are  made  as  follows:  One  side  of 
the  line-wire  terminates  in  the  bracket  on  which  the  hook  is 
pivoted.     The  generator  and  ringer  circuit  terminates  in 
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the  spring  ^,  so  that  when  the  hook  is  depressed,  the  con- 
nection is  from  line  through  the  calling  circuit.  One  side 
of  the  local  transmitter  circuit  terminates  in  d^  and  one  side 
of  the  secondary  or  receiver  circuit  terminates  in  c^  so  that 
when  the  hook  is  elevated,  the  primary  circuit  will  be  com- 
pleted and  also  the  secondary.  The  action  of  this  switch 
and  of  hook  switches  in  general  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  considering  the  circuits  of  a  telephone-instrument. 


CIRCUITS  OF  A  TBCePHONB. 

2969.  In  Fig.  1110  is  shown  the  complete  organism  of 
an  ordinary  telephone,  such  as  is  used  in  most  exchanges. 
G  is  the  magneto  generator,  C  the  ringer,  or  call-bell,  R  the 
receiver,  T  the  transmitter,  H  the  hook  switch,  B  the  bat- 
tery, and  5  and  /*the  secondary  and  primary,  respectively, 
of  the  induction-coils.  The  hook  lever  is  pivoted  at  its 
right-hand  end,  and  is  free  to  vibrate  between  the  contacts 
on  its  lower  and  upper  sides. 

While  supporting  the  receiver,  the  lever  is  depressed, 
against  the  force  of  a  spring,  into  engagement  with  the 
lower  contact.  When  the  receiver  is  removed,  however,  the 
spring  immediately  moves  the  lever  into  engagement  with 
the  upper  contacts,  in  which  position  it  is  shown. 

2970.  Supposing  the  receiver  to  be  supported  on  the 
hook  ;  an  alternating  current  from  the  magneto  generator  of 
some  distant  station  may  enter  the  instrument,  we  will  say, 
by  the  line-wire  terminating  at  binding-post  A,  It  will 
then  pass  by  wires  a  and  b  to  the  armature  spring  of  the 
generator  ;  two  paths  will  then  be  presented,  one  through 
the  armature  winding  to  the  frame  of  the  generator  and  to 
wire  g^  and  the  other  through  the  shunt  wire  s^  shunt  spring 
and  collar  on  the  generator  shaft,  to  frame  of  the  generator 
and  wire  g.  As  the  latter  path  is  a  short  circuit  of  practi- 
cally no  resistance,  nearly  all  the  current  will  pass  through 
it.  From  the  wire^,  the  current  will  pass  through  the  upper 
hinge  h  on  the  lid  of  the  box,  thence  through  the  coils  of  the 
polarized  bell  C,  and  thence  by  wire  /,  lower  hinge  A,  and 
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2972.  It  is  usual  in  modern  telephone-instruments  to 
mount  the  generator,  ringer,  and  hook  switch  all  in  the 
same  box.  The  terminals  of  the  circuits  leading  from  these 
parts  are  led  to  binding-posts  A  and  A'  on  the  top  of  the 
box  for  the  line  terminals,  and  posts  i,  ^,  S,  4,  ^,  and  6  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  numbered  posts  on  the  bottom 
are  for  facilitating  the  connecting  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
telephone  not  properly  included  in  the  magneto-box.  The 
usual  arrangement  is  that  shown,  where  the  two  right-hand 
posts  are  for  the  secondary  circuit,  the  two  in  the  middle 
for  primary,  and  the  two  on  the  left  for  receiver. 

2973*  The  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  making 
connections  in  a  telephone.  All  permanent  joints  should  be 
soldered,  and  in  soldering,  acid  should  not  be  used  as  a  flux, 
as  this  frequently  eats  off  the  wires,  causing  open  circuits. 
Besides  this,  the  appearance  of  an  instrument  daubed  inside 
with  acid  is  very  untidy. 


BATTBRIE8. 

2974.  The  battery  used  with  the  Blake  transmitter  is 
in  nearly  all  cases  one  Leclanch6  cell.  Two  or  more 
cells  will,  as  a  rule,  cause  undue  heating  between  the  elec- 
trodes and  a  buzzing  or  crackling  noise.  With  the  various 
forms  of  Runnings  transmitters,  more  battery  power  is 
needed.  Two  cells  of  any  good  sal  ammoniac  battery  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  give  good  results,  and  are 
generally  used.  In  long-distance  work,  however,  the  Ful- 
ler bichromate  battery  is  coming  into  favor  rapidly,  two  and 
sometimes  three  cells  being  used.  The  advantages  of  this 
cell  are  that  it  does  not  become  exhausted  so  quickly  as  the 
sal  ammoniac  cell,  and  that  it  has  a  higher  E.  M.  F.  and  a 
lower  internal  resistance,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  giving 
a  greater  current.  Storage-batteries  are  also  used  to  an 
increasing  extent,  and  where  there  are  facilities  for  charging 
them  they  give  excellent  results,  on  account  of  their  exceed- 
ingly low  internal  resistance,  their  constancy  of  E.  M.  F., 
and  their  cleanliness  and  longevity.     . 
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TEL£PHO:^E   EXCH.^JKGES. 


PARTY  Li:«E». 

2975.  Whrii  -kn-ftrril  parties  desire  intercommunication 
bv  tele! Ml'  ir.'.  *. iie  -^iinpiest  wav  is  to  olace  the  instruments 
'>t  d'A  'Ml  "jie  !i:ie  rinruit.  Then,  when  one  party  turns  his 
v^'-Lierni  -r  rrnnk  the  bells  ot  all  the  parties  will  ring.  In 
'^plt-r  t'»  ■ii^t'.iivruish  between  the  calls,  a  code  of  sijjnals  is 
arru:iij:':u,  usiiaily  C'-nsistinij:  '>t  various  combinations  of 
I'Miir  :i:i,i  sii'M't  riiiLT*^.  Lines  'it  this  descripti«^n  are  called 
parry  linc^.  an«i  really  f-rm  the  simplest  type  of  telephone 
ex'.-iia.-T^e.  Iristrnments  <>n  partv  lines  mav  be  arranijed  in 
i\V"  -iLrfer-rP-t  ways,  t:iat  is,  either  in  series  or  in  multiple. 

21176.     Series  Party  Line. — When  arranged  in  series, 

t:i<'  •ri^truineiKs  already  described  are  used  with  low  resist- 

a:i'-r  r'-v^-rr  ^'uls.      T!ie  line- wire  is  cut  at  each  station,  and 

tile  '.W'  ■Mi'.i'^  ><^  t'M-nie'l  are  connected  with  the  twobinding- 

iM'St^  ..i:  :',ut  t  »p  .'t  the  instrument.     The  instruments  thus 

f  'r::i  a    '.ir:  ■  f  *  iie  !;":«,*  circuit,  the  line  circuit   enterinjr  at 

;  •■         ■*  ■'^-■-^:    .i:-:    ■_:'  i::-^    '.'ut    at  the  '"^ther.       Anr-'her 

r-.-     ■     V         ■     V    "■■'   •:..{■:•■   ai'iMrent   t(.)r   the  piacin;^  ■■■f  the 

-.'  ;        ;•■      ■  •■  •  •     ^^  ■.■■-L-    :•  .irmarure  in  each  iastriinic'r.t; 

:     "  ■■   -  -:  .  '   ■■     :"  *-■;''  a:"iiatnres  were   left  •lirectly  in 

•  :•■  ;     I    ■   .■•*;.-    '/:  e,  i:    wnild  be   necessary  i>^r  the 

■    "^      "  •  v      -:.i;.:.M^-  in  u^e  t<>  pass  thr^uirh  the 

'  '  '  =  '  ^raii'  n<  not  in  use.      Rini^inv^  cur- 

•  -     V        "        -       •  I        '.      pa-i-;    thr'Hij^h    the    same    path. 

■  ■•  ■:■  ■■•  ^  ^!i<*ir  t'lfectiveness. 

2V>rr.      ^-                ^  ■  ■'•    actual    ringrinj;!:  of  bells  is  con- 

■  -'      •.    .-                 !>    •"  ■•  .'    ■•^-irrumeiits   may   be    placed  '^-n 

;i  "  ,  -■     .      ■>  •  '  '  :.i!!cinLr  exoeedini::lv  oo«.^r.    Besides 

>.  •■•          -          .    -  :  •^-a:-;:  riivjcinj^  of  bells,  and  a  con- 

-■■  •    ■     .    '    ■■       .''■•■■  ■■'  :':'-;s:<Mi  « -f  si'znals.      As  a  rule  "t 

-  >    '    •  •  I   ■     •  .      '  •    ■'^  '      ":m:i    t..Mi  instruments  sh«,">iild  l-e 

:■:  1   •  ••          I  -        <  '     f  .  •'••■■uli.  '>f  course,  conditions  some- 

\.r,\i.^  ]•>  ■:■:'.-•■  ..i  •^•■••at.'-;-  ::i::ti iier  necessary. 
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2978.  The  Bridged  Party  Line. — The  other  method 
of  connecting  telephones  on  a  party  line  is  to  place  them  in 
multiple  or  bridge  connection.  Each  instrument  is  in  a 
separate  bridge  wire  between  the  two  sides  of  the  line  cir- 
cuit, that  is,  either  between  the  two  line-wires,  where  a  double 
line  or  metallic  circuit  is  used,  or  between  the  line-wire  and 
ground,  where  a  grounded  circuit  is  used.  In  this  system 
the  ordinary  telephone  is  modified  to  adapt  it  to  the  mul- 
tiple connection.  The  ringer  magnets  are  wound  to  a  high 
resistance — usually  1,000  ohms — and  may  be  left  perma- 
nently in  the  circuit.  The  great  number  of  turns  on  the 
magnets  prevents  the  rapidly  alternating  voice  currents 
from  leaking  through,  and  forces  them  to  pass  along  the  line. 
The  generator  at  each  station  is  in  a  normally  open  bridge 
wire,  which  is  automatically  closed  when  the  generator  is 
operated.  Current  from  any  generator  in  operation  on  a 
line  passes  along  the  line-wire  and  divides,  passing  through 
all  the  ringer  magnets  in  multiple.  These  lines  give  better 
service  in  talking  than  series  lines,  and  for  other  reasons  are 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  place 
more  than  twelve  instruments  on  a  single  line,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  for  a  much  greater  number  to  be  used. 


SWITCHBOARDS. 

2979.  The  ordinary  form  of  exchange  for  handling  a 
larger  number  of  subscribers  than  can  be  accommodated  on 
party  lines  comprises  a  central  office,  from  which  the  lines 
to  the  various  telephone  users,  or  ** subscribers,"  radiate. 
These  lines  terminate  at  the  central  office  in  what  is  termed 
a  switchboard.  A  switchboard  must  contain  :  apparatus  for 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  operator  when  a  subscriber 
desires  a  connection  ;  means  for  the  operator  to  connect  her 
telephone  with  the  line  of  a  subscriber,  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  wants;  means  for  connecting  his  line  with  that  of  any 
other  subscriber  ;  means  for  calling  up  the  subscriber  called 
for;  and,  lastly,  means  enabling  either  subscriber  to  signal 
the  operator  at  the  close  of  the  conversation. 


hind  the  front  plate  of  the  crttdbaanL  S  im  M  drattcr 
pivoted  beloT  and  held  in  its  apper  peaJlion  hy  a  cHA 

carried  on  the  lever  Z,  rigidly  secured  to  the  armature  ^. 

Wh'.-n  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  C,  the  armatore  .-I 
is  attracted,  thus  removini;  the  catch  from  engagement  vith 
the  shutt-^r  ami  allon-jng  it  to  falL  An  auxiliary  feature, 
kti'iun  as  a  ni^ht-alarm  attachment,  isshown  in  connection 
with  liiis  ilrop.  When  the  shutter  falls,  the  small  spring  /  i« 
[•rr'-->-'l  iiit't  cn^^ajjemcnt  with  the  contact  point  k,  by  the 
laiu  [.p  ijwtiriiT  f  T'  Tn  t  he  bottom  of  the  shutter.  The  spring ' 
an'l  ■.■■•iitait  II  t'Tiu  the  terminaU  of  a  circuit  containing  a 
ti;itt..-ry  ari.i  ;in  ..nlitiary  vibrating  bell,  and  the  bell  is  there- 
lif;  SMUii-k'l  whi-uoviT  ;i  ilrup  falls.  This  arrangement  is 
ii^cil  unly  at  r.iyht.  whi-n  the  exchange  is  not  busy. 


2981.  In  Fig.  Ul'i  ./ represents  a  spring-jack  and/'a 
connecting  (iluij.  The  j;icks  are  mounted  in  the  rear  of  the 
fri'iic  [lanel  J>  <>t  the  switchboard,  below  the  line  drops.  S'n 
a  spring  mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  jack,  and  normally 
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resting  on  the  pin/.  When,  however,  a  plug  Pis  inserted 
into  the  jack  from  the  front  of  the  board,  as  shown,  the 
spring  makes  contact  with  the  metallic  portion  of  the  plug, 
and  is  lifted  thereby  from  contact  with  the  pin  /.  The  plug 
has  an  insulating  handle  of  hard  rubber  or  fiber,  and  from 


Line 


FlO.  1112. 

its  rear  projects  the  flexible  conducting  cord,  as  shown. 
This  cord  is  usually  made  up  of  twisted  tinsel  or  copper 
strands,  covered  by  one  or  more  braids  of  linen.  Some- 
times a  spiral  spring,  closely  wound,  surrounds  the  tinsel 
under  the  linen,  to  act  as  a  protecting  sheath  for  the  con- 
ductor, and  still  allow  great  flexibility. 

The  spring  5  is  connected  with  the  line-wire,  and  the  pin 
p  with  one  side  of  the  drop  magnet,  the  other  side  of  which 
is  grounded.  The  jack  and  plug  described  are  for  grounded 
circuits  only;  when  used  for  double  or  metallic  circuits 
another  set  of  contacts  must  be  added. 


OPERATION    OP  81V1TCHBOARD. 

2982»  The  operation  of  telephone  systems  in  general 
may  be  most  easily  understood  by  considering  their  most 
simple  type,  that  is,  a  system  for  grounded  lines  for  a  number 
of  subscribers  not  greater  than  500. 

In  Fig.  1113,  y,  y  are  spring-jacks  connected  with  sub- 
scribers* lines,  as  shown.  The  contact  pin  or  anvil  of  each 
jack  is  connected  through  the  magnet  of  a  drop  /)  or  /)'  to 
ground,  so  that  under  normal  conditions  the  circuit  of  the 
line  passes  through  the  drop  and  to  ground;  but  when  a 
plug  is  inserted,  the  connection  through  the  drop  is  broken. 


|H7:j 
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2983.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  subscriber  on  line  L  sends 
in  a  call.  The  operator  will  see  the  shutter  D  fall,  and  at 
once  insert  one  of  her  plugs  P  into  the  corresponding  jack 
y.  She  then  turns  her  cam  lever  O  into  such  a  position  as 
to  press  its  lever  into  engagement  with  the  contact  below, 
thereby  connecting  her  telephone,  set  between  the  line  L  and 
the  ground.  This  enables  her  to  converse  with  the  sub- 
scriber, and  learning  that  he  wishes,  we  will  say,  the  sub- 
scriber on  line  L\  she  inserts  the  plug  F  into  jacky  and 
presses  down  on  the  lever  K\  This  latter  movement 
connects  the  constantly  operated  magneto  generator  G 
with  the  line  of  the  subscriber  called  for  and  rings  his 
bell.  Upon  releasing  the  key  K\  the  two  subscribers 
are  connected  together  for  conversation  through  the  follow- 
ing circuit.  From  ground  at  the  subscriber  of  line  Z,  line 
Z,  spring-jack  y,  plug  P^  flexible  cord,  key  A',  drop  C,  O. 
key  K\  flexible  cord,  plug  P\  jacky,  line  L\  and  to  ground 
at  the  end  of  line  Z'. 

2984.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  drop  C.  O.  is  in  this 
circuit.  This  is  called  the  clearing-out  drop,  and  its  func- 
tion, as  its  name  implies,  is  to  convey  a  signal  to  the  operator 
when  either  subscriber  operates  his  generator  after  conver- 
sation to  signify  that  a  disconnection  is  desired.  The 
operator,  on  seeing  this  signal,  pulls  out  both  plugs,  thus  re- 
storing the  apparatus  to  its  normal  condition. 

2985.  In  the  switchboards  of  this  type,  whether  for 
metallic  or  for  grounded  circuits,  it  is  customary  to  wind 
the  drop  magnets  to  a  resistance  of  about  75  ohms.  The 
drops  are  cut  out  of  circuit  when  a  plug  is  inserted,  for 
several  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  to  prevent  one  drop 
acting  on  another  inductively,  so  as  to  repeat  a  conversation 
from  one  circuit  into  another.  Another  reason  is  to  clear  the 
talking  circuit  of  their  resistance.  It  is  very  important  in 
all  switchboard  work  that  every  permanent  connection  be 
soldered  without  the  use  of  acid  as  a  flux. 


JLSM  AKUBD  KUBCntKRTi 
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cuoscmcQiMft  «K  twwfmonn  iim  i  is  m  gea- 
cral  tbe  saoae  as^  that  oft  feel^papb-lnKSL  Certain  peculiar 
GoiMiitioa»arefoiuMi»  howewgr»»fwlr|ifcn«y  which  occnria  no 
other  clasn^of  worfc» 


T^riephooe-HiwiT  a»  £nt  MMitnnttd  used  the 
earth  a;>  the  retunt  side  of  tihe  ciranfc»  at  the  same  manner  as 
i&umversaUy  done  in  telepapkwocfe.  Sndi  Knes  are  called 
gr^fau^d  limns.  In  later  vears  it  has  heca  fbond  advisaUe 
iM>t  to  u:$e  the  gntHind  at  all  aa  a  part  of  the  duncnit,  and  it 
ha;&»  therefore^  become  the  geacnl  practice  to  use  another 
wire  for  the  return^  thus  mafcing  two  aeparafce  wires  for  eadi 
circuit.     Soch  tines^  ai«  caDei  flHABA&^  rvrafiex. 


^9B&  When  a  sroomied  twhphnwf  Kng  nms  paraDd 
with  another  on  the  same  poteafor  a  oonsidesafale distance,  a 
very  peculiar  phenomenon  occiii&  It  iafimnd  tlkat  although 
the  two  wires  are  entirely  separated^  and  Ugfalj  insnlated 

:r.  .:i  ..I.  1     ;hvr,  a  :.>nvcrsaC!on  on  one  circuit  can  be  dis- 
::;■.■.  j.    v....v"       :  ^c     ilK-r.     Similarly,  a  telephone-line  nin- 

:..:>      L  ^.vc. trio-light,  power^  telegraph,  or 


.    ■^. 


1     ■ 


:-:v.^    A;  .    :ui>v    ;vir rents  set   up  in  it  which  cause 
^.  >    :l  •.  ■.   ■'.■ '    .  •s.L'^.  a!\% ays  exceedingly  annoying,  and 
^  ...        ■.  >  >     •  l;<!  a>  :••  ;'i" invent  conversation. 

•.  ^;     .V.      :ii.-=:.'.  .iiv,    't  C':>urse,  due  to  induction,  and  it 
.^    -v'.  •■;  *.  I--:   :  iis  induction  is  electrostatic  instead 

'  .:.-:^   •     ■  .  -i--  *  .1-^  .It  first  commonly  supposed. 

ii^^^.     Crus*s»- tulli.  -  rile  phenomenon  of  overhearing 

■.  ■  :l  . ',:  N...-.  1'    ::    -iher  than  that  over  which  it  is 

'i  ^  ■  •..■■:■•.-'■  :^   ..iii^jd  tross-taHk.     It  is  very  confo- 

^.■^  ■.  ".  \  '  :k  -IV  ^i.1  n>cr: be rs  are  talking  at  the  same 
•I-.  .1  .i  i  .1^  V:  •:  v.-  :  :iic  ihc  main  difficultv  to  be  overcome 
'r\  ■■:  .1.  I  -.m!  a-.  i<.  -.%  \k:-'.  a  -niniber  ot  circuits  were necessarilj 
'y-^'.\  •:  ^v  ; ' i '  .\  : I i : : y .  1' lie  action  by  which  induction  is 
i.>L'n!i.K^.'ti  may    x"  e.\[.'l:iuied  by  Fig.  1114^  in  which  a  tele* 


'\ 
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phone-line  a  b^  two  or  three  hundred  feet  long,  contains 
three  Bell  receivers,  one  at  each  end  and  one  at  the  center. 
The  two  ends  oi  a  b  are  connected  to  the  earth  at  g  and  g\ 
A  telephone-line  c  d  '\%  supposed  to  run  parallel  X,o  a  b  and 

T 

rHl 


J^-±_Ji_±. 


■h     -h     -I-    +     + 


PIO.  1114. 

at  a  uniform  distance  therefrom  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
throughout  its  entire  length.  One  end  c  is  open,  that  is,  it 
is  left  entirely  disconnected,  while  the  other  end  d  is  con- 
nected with  earth  at  g' .  A  transmitter  7^  in  a  local  circuit 
with  a  battery  is  connected  with  this  line  through  an  in- 
duction-coil in  the  usual  manner. 

A  sound  is  produced  in  front  of  7"  by  a  tuning-fork  or 
some  other  source,  and  the  line  c  d  will  receive  a  succession 
of  charges  which  are  alternately  plus  and  minus.  This  in- 
duces charges  on  ^  d  of  opposite  signs,  the  two  conductors 
with  the  air  between  forming  a  condenser,  the  free  charges 
passing  off  into  the  ground.  Now,  if  a  minus  charge  be 
formed  on  c  d,  as  in  the  figure,  a  plus  charge  will  be  held 
upon  the  line  a  b.  As  the  charge  on  c  d  changes  to  plus,  the 
positive  charge  on  ^  ^  is  released,  and  two  equal  currents 
pass  from  the  center  of  line  ^  ^  in  both  directions  to  the 
earth  at  g  and  g\  A  plus  charge  upon  c  d  produces  the 
same  effect,  but  the  currents  are  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  meet  at/l  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sound  is  heard 
distinctly  by  the  receivers  e  and  //,  while  receiver/",  for  the 
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riMscn  that  n»>  current  passes  through  it,  is  silent.  This 
.sh«>w^lhat  ihe  current  is  produced  by  electrostatic  induction 
and  n«»L  by  clectnanagnetic,  as,  if  it  were  produced  by  the 
latter,  a  si>und  could  be  heard  in  all  the  receivers. 

29^K  i>bHt*:ratin«:  Cross-Talk. — ^When  a  complete 
nu-tallic  circuit  is  used,  no  cross-talk  or  other  induction  is 
dcvclt^pcil  if  iho  disturbing:  wire  is  at  equal  distance  from 
each  of  the  circuit  wires.  This  fact  isexplained  in  Fig.  1115, 
where  the  t\v«>  halves  of  a  complete  metallic  circuit  are  at  a 
and  </':  /•  and  /*  rc[>resent  c<m1s  of  receivers  pdaced  at  opp^> 
siic  ends  of  the  circuit,  and  c  d  is  a  disturbing  wire  placed 
in  such  j)i»siiit>n  that  all  its  points  will  be  the  same  distance 
from  ./  that  they  are  from  a\     Alternating  charges  are  pro- 

-  -        -       -       - -g—       -       —       —        ~       - 

+  4-  -t-  +         ^  4;         +  Hh  ?         T  ?         ^         F 

"-     c d 

-  --^- — - — :: z-i^z — z — z — z z — z — ir 

Fir.,  ins. 

«l"'vril  i!p.»:'.  ,■  .''cither  l>y  a  telephone  or  by  any  other  source, 
•1:1!  .1':  n  :mi  !'■-  r:M»«^r>;  wiih  opposite  signs  to  these  are  pro- 
i!"'  ^-i  '.liu^v  ;  ,i;v.i  ./'.  When  a  negative  charge  is  produced 
III'  M^  .  /.  .1^  ::;  !!ic  ! limine,  a  positive  charge  is  induced  u{>on 
•Ji.-  >:vii  ^  •:  ./  .i:'*i  d  \\\\\\  are  nearest  c  d\  while  upon  the 
.'•/  •  ^  '  N  -.^.l!.'\  c  cluiii^cs  are  produced.  As  the  charge 
«<i  >  '  'vMi  'u  s  '.ti.  ^i  .  iirrcnt  will  tiow  across  each  wire,  but 
;t  •'.  .  :..'.r".\ '^ '.  :  V  ilic  [potential  is  exactlv  balanced  on  each 
:  :.    •'    !':      \\  "  i--    ;  .I'nl  d' ,     The  charges  of  opposite  sign 


<  <  1 1 


.  \   >. « 


1   ■    I    .        •  t  4.    > 


.'■, i\i-  acr«ws  the   wires.     There  is  no  tend- 

r  '-  \    \  ■•    ''.■'  ?•=  ••'  :^   -.iiivr  ciiarge  on  ti,  for  instance,  to  flow 

.lu  i\.  .i^   ::i   li-c  .M^.^  .'!"  a  i;rounded  wire,  because  there  is 

m    v;     i:  ':  \^..:\.>  ^  o.it^^c  cw  tlic  entire  circuit.     If,  however, 

i"'    \^   '  ■      '  '^  fiv.'.'i:  I.)./  than  to  c/',  the  free  negative  charge 

^^i'-  ■■'■  .:t.i:.'  t'M'i  iiKit  on  ^7',  and  some  current  would 

I:  '^N       1'*   '.  h..»;  M-e  the    lines    would   be   said   to  be  out  of 
ri.\:'\.\  a:\d  some  cross-talk  or  induction  would  take  place. 
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2991.  It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  only  four  wires 
forming  two  complete  circuits  can  be  placed  so  as  to  fulfil 
the   condition    shown    in    Fig.    1115.     Their  a0 

position  is  shown  in  Fig.  1116,  in  which  a  and 
a^  are  the  cross-sections  of  the  wire  of  one  cir-  ^  ' 

cuit,  and  b  and  b^  those  of  the  other.     It  is,  #a^ 

therefore,  necessary  to  resort  to  the  method        pic.  ine. 
of  transpositions  shown  in  the  next  figure. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

2992.  In  Fig.  1117  the  disturbing  wire  isr^^at  unequal 
distances  from  the  two  circuit  wires  a  and  a\  and  the  resist- 
ances r  and  r'  represent  the  subscribers'  instruments.  As 
cd\S2X  unequal  distances  from  a  and  a\  the  induced  poten- 


=-?- zr^irzL IT-  -^ ^-a-^ iiyr^ r 

Fig.  niT. 

tials  will  not  be  balanced,  and  cross-talk  would  occur,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  two  wires  are  transposed,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  This  transpo.sition  breaks  up  the 
charge,  so  that  the  resulting  currents  are  too  small  to 
seriously  affect  the  telephone.  When  c  d  receives  a  negative 
charge,  as  in  the  figure,  a  positive  charge  is  induced  upon 
the  nearer  ends  of  a  and  a\  while  a  negative  is  repelled  to 
the  farther  ends.  As  the  potential  on  ^^/ reaches  zero,  cur- 
rents flow  from  the  two  points^  and /and  come  together  at 
^  and  f\  At  these  points  no  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  a  Bell  receiver  ;  and  if  there  were  no  retardation 
from  resistance  and  self-induction  in  the  apparatus,  they 
would  be  in  the  center  cf  each  transposition.  However,  on 
account  of  this  retardation,  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
will  flow  from  the  neutral  points  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
apparatus  through  the  part  having  less  retardation.     The 


■  '^-.  ..I' 
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neutral  points,  therefore,  are  nearer  to  the  apparatns;  and 
this  fact  enables  the  transpositions  to  be  the  longer  as  the 
retardation  is  increased.  The  greater  the  number  of  trans- 
positions, the  smaller  will  be  the  charges  and,  therefore,  the 
resulting  currents. 

2093.  Where  many  wires  are  used,  the  transpositions 
must  be  carefully  planned,  since,  although  for  two  circuits 
one  may  be  transposed  so  that  no  cross-talk  shall  occur, 
for  one  more  circuit  the  same  transposition  would  cause 
cross-talk  between  the  second  and  third.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1118,  where  it  may  readfly  be  seen  that  the  average 


FM.U1B. 

distances  of  the  two  wires  of  c  from  any  wire  of  h  are  not 
equal  to  each  other.  In  fact,  the  circuits  b  and  c  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  if  they  had  not  been  trans- 
posed. To  overcome  this  difficulty,  twice  as  many  transpo- 
sitions as  there  are  in  the  second  must  be  made  in  the  third, 
and  so  on,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1119. 


s 


5 


Pig.  1119. 


2994.  It  is  not  necessary  in  practice,  however,  to  ex- 
actly balance  the  induction  etfect.  The  same  transposition 
fur  every  other  circuit  has  been  found  to  work  very  wclL 
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Fig.  1120  shows  the  scheme  of  transposition  on  the  New 
York-Chicago  telephone-line,  the  poles  on  which  transposi- 


tions arc  made  being  1,300  feet  apart.     The  same  scheme  of 
transposition   is    used  on   every  other  set   of   cross  arms. 


Thus  the  first  line  of  cross  arms  at  the  top  of  the  pole  line 
will  be  arranged  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  112ii, 


■>S*»  JLP7LIZD   ELECTRICITY. 

*«'  riv^"  s.'~  v  '.  X*  i.-'-x.-.v^'i*:  a>  shown,  in  the  lower  portion 
T  -  m;  -t^*:-.*.  :  :•?  \'.i  ri  -i^iz  will  be  like  the  first,  and  the 
f'li"  :       if    ■  V?   sov' ".Tii.  JL.-:«i   <*.">  on  throughout    the  entire 


V-   ••.^::. -,:     :  nioiin^  transpositions  now  gen- 

'    i '■::'•:    -^   .^a":  ^^--^w-i  in  Fi^.  1121.      The  cross-over 

-  '    •;  •:   ^  :  *''^    .i*    ":>u.j.t;fd  or  else  so  bent  as  to  avoid 

•  sjf.  ^     :       :    :r  <ii<f<,  th«e  Utter  plan   being   the  more 


•.^ 


2i^5m>,    ''^"''  c'  *.  :  •:^e7**   n-e-Iir.;?*  enter  cities,  it  is  customary 
......    --.  -     -^i   jj. .r'-es.  u>uilly  containing   5'2    or  104 

■^.   ^  -.  -  -      -•;.-.  :v.:  :jl'':c  circuit Sw     These  wires  are  usually 

:   N       :  ■     '  *i-     ?     \  >.  ^-'^'-'-s^  o.^pper,  and  are  insulated 

■V  :  ^  -\iv.— .  -i    -  ::■..:•:>  dry  j.r.d  s-.-^metimes  saturated  with  an 

:  ■<  .  a:  -*::   /••:-.■• '.:r..:.      The  whole  cable  is  usually  covered 

w  :':  A  l;\i :  >-.ca:'.":  :.^  keer*  out  moisture  and  to  protect  the 

'  \  :c.;^;.  *".   --.c -:aV*o>  :ht^  two  wires  in  each  pair  forming  a 

:     '•    : ./     ■  .   -;v.  :  j.-o  twisted  t'^^get her,  thus  success- 

*  *     >.    .---:.•.<.      The  :^a:rs   in  each  concentric 

^  ..  :      -:     -.  ..  ..iirojti.^n  opposite  to  that  of  the 

■   .  --      •    •         ■•    \:    !..;■■-       T::u>.  if  any  two   pairs    be  con- 

:      -.eft   them  be  taken  as  the  dis- 
..  .    :    -'■'.'.    :    .-.  ;:'.y  :^e  seen  that  the  wires  of  the 

r.i^e  distances  from  this  disturb- 
:'  twisting  pairs  in  cables  affords 
ti'»ii  known. 


.*.  t 


•  *  * 


ELECTROMETALLURGY. 

2997.  ICIcctronictallurjijy  deals  with  the  separa- 
ti'.-i.  Ky  inr;i!^.>  <'t  an  t-lc«'trical  current,  of  metals  from 
li'i  ■':-  iri  w!ii'  ii  tlicy  nvc  united  with  various  other  elements, 
i:.'!  \i<-  f]«'|». )-,iti''n  of  tlu-ni  in  a  pure  state  upon  surfaces 
tfi.iv  .ir^-  ronnr.'cted  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  source  of 
'i'-'  t  rical  power. 
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Electrometallurgy  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  metals,  electroplating,  and  elec- 
trotyping. 

The  action  of  the  electric  current  by  which  these  opera- 
tions are  performed  is  spoken  of  as  electrolysis.  Concern- 
ing this  subject,  enough,  perhaps,  has  already  been  said  in 
the  section  on  Batteries,  so  only  a  few  rules  will  be  given 
here  for  reference. 

Rule  I. —  The  quantity  of  a  metal  liberated  at  a  negative 
electrode  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  passing  through  the  electrolyte. 

Rule  II. —  The  quantity  of  a  metal  liberated  at  a  negative 
electrode  per  second  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
amperes  multiplied  by  the  electrochemical  equivalent. 

The  electrochemical  equivalents  of  metals  may  be  ob- 
tained from  column  G,  Table  89,  Art.  2561. 


REDUCTION  OF  METALS. 

2998.  This  is  really  a  refining  process  by  which  metals 
are  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  The  principal 
metals  that  are  refined  by  this  process  are  copper,  silver, 
lead,  and  aluminum.  The  process  consists  in  suspending  in 
a  proper  solution  thin  plates  of  the  pure  metal,  connected  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  source  of  supply,  while  from  the 
positive  pole  are  suspended  pieces  of  the  impure  metal,  to  be 
refined  and  melted  into  bars  of  the  proper  shape.  Between 
each  pair  of  bars  a  plate  of  pure  metal  is  usually  suspended. 
This  arrangement  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte. 
A  current  of  electricity  is,  of  course,  sent  through  the 
solution. 

The  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  electrolyte  being  known, 
as  well  as  the  current  in  amperes,  the  H.  P.  to  deposit  a 

certain  quantity  of  metal  will  be  proportional  to  -=r:-rj  or, 

C  E 
in  terms  of  current   and   electromotive  force,  -zttt.     This 

term  must  be  multiplied  by  a  coefficient  A^,  which  depend? 
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m  each  case  upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  under  treatment 
Therefore.  H.  P.  =  ^^^ 

2906L  The  resistaiice  thimigh  an  electrolyte  may  be 
reduced  at  will  by  increasing  the  siae  of  the  plates  and  bars^ 
while  the  cnrrent  employed  may  be  rednccd  by  connecting 
a  number  of  baths  in  seiiesL  Thos^  the  production  may  be 
increased  within  certain  limits  with  an  expenditure  of  the 
same  electrical  power. 

If  too  great  an  E.  M.  P.  be  used  in  depositing  a  metal, 
the  quality  will  be  granular  and  porous^  and  if  too  small, 
the  deposit  will  be  too  slow.  Therefore,  an  E.  M.  F.  must 
be  determined  upon  that  will  give  the  best  results. 

The  E.  M.  F.*s  and  the  compositions  of  the  electrolytes 
for  various  metals  are  as  follows: 

'  The  electrolyte  is  a  saturated  solution  of  sul* 
phate  of  copper,  mixed  with  i  its  volume  of 
water  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid  for  conducting  the  current.  The 
E.  M.  F.  is  from  0.5  to  1  volt. 


Copper. 


lide  of  silver  dis- 
SiLVKR.         '  solved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.    The  E.  M.  F. 

(  is  from  1  t«>  2  volts. 


.   The  sol  11 1  ion  consists  of  cyan  id 
-  solved  in  cvanideof  potassium. 


A I  A' MINIM. 


.   The  solution  consists  of  plumbic  sulphate  dis- 
Lkad.  -  solved  in  sod ic  acetate.     The  E.  M.  F.  is  from 

(  0.0  to  1  volt, 

i  The  electr<»lyte  is  chloride  of  aluminum,  am- 
monium, and  st>dium,  but,  instead  of  being  in 
solution,  it  is  used  in  a  melted  or  fused  state. 
The  E.  M.  F.  is  from  15  to  20  volts. 

j  The  solution  is  cyanide  of  gold  in  cyanide  of 
'  potassium.     E.  M.  F.  is  from  .5  to  3  volts. 

;  The  s<^hition  is  the  double  sulphate  or  chloride 
Nicki:l.         -  of   nickel   and    ammonia.     E.  M.  F.  is  from 

(  .5  to  1  volt. 


GOiM). 
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In  the  preparation  of  aluminum,  the  chloride  is  heated  to 
nearly  400°  F.  in  a  porcelain  cup.  The  positive  electrode 
is  a  carbon,  and  the  negative  a  platinum  plate.  When  the 
current  passes  through,  aluminum  and  sodic  chloride  is  de- 
posited on  the  platinum  plate.  This  deposit  is  afterwards 
treated  to  extract  the  metallic  aluminum. 

The  temperature  of  a  solution  affects  the  deposit  to  a 
marked  degree.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  deposi- 
tion takes  place  with  greater  rapidity. 


ELrECTROPLrATING. 

3000.  This  is  a  process  by  which  objects  may  be  coated, 
either  for  ornament  or  for  protection,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
metal. 

The  object  to  be  plated  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole 
of  the  generator  by  means  of  a  heavy  wire  and  is  suspended 
in  a  suitable  electrolyte,  the  positive  pole  being  connected 
to  a  plate  of  the  metal  to  be  used  as  a  covering,  which  also 
is  immersed  in  the  electrolyte.  When  a  current  is  passed 
through  the  solution,  a  uniform  covering  is  deposited  upon 
the  objects 

The  solutions  used  in  plating  always  contain  a  salt  of  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  deposited,  and  the  anode,  or  plate  of 
metal  from  which  the  deposit  is  to  be  made,  is  suspended  in 
the  solution  and  connected  electrically  to  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery  or  dynamo  furnishing  current.  When  the 
cathode,  or  object  to  be  plated,  is  suspended  in  the  bath  and 
connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  passing 
current  will  decompose  the  metallic  salt  and  deposit  it  upon 
the  cathode  in  a  layer,  the  quality  and  thickness  of  which 
depend  upon  the  metal  used,  the  strength  of  the  current, 
and  the  time  during  which  it  flows.  The  metal  which  is 
thus  taken  from  the  solution  is  immediately  replaced,  be- 
cause the  acid  radical  combines  with  the  metal  of  the  anode, 
this  process  continuing  as  long  as  there  is  metal  in  the  anode. 

It  is  sometimes  desired  to  plate  articles  with  a  layer  of 
metal  of  varying  thickness,  as,  for  example,  on  silverware,  at 
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r? 


th'^e  part"^  \vhiv*h  ari.*  siilijt.v^t  t< » the  grea:e>:  am    .ir.:  ■ : 
Thi^    [if-'i'-'-i-i    is    •  ;ill«''l  nccthinal    plating.      T      I*    - 

this  f'Siilt,  ill'.:  :iii<nie  is  br^iii^iit  LL-i<e  i-  I'r.rr  SiZ'r.  Lr.  : 
i\\r,  ilf[.Mi>iit  at  tiuit  i»"int  hc-r-imes  htravi'^r,  I:  :  .V.-^--  :': 
thi-i,  th.ii.  w:i.*:\  :i  ii'iir''»rm  i''»:itintj  "f  ni'.-ta:  :>  :  :  v  l-:  s:: 
a  ct.-rt.iiii  iniiiimr.iu  di-itaiict:  mii^t  be  m^ ::".:, iii'.v  ;  ir:v. 
i\v:  :in«Hlo  :iH'l  tin:  'iithiKie.  Als«i,  the  cath  -ic  ni^y  :  v  :r.  • 
iM;r:i-iii!ially,  l:\  '-rilur  t«>  [irrson:  an-^ther  side  :.  :::-j-  a::. 
in  case  the  [»kiti:i;^  bath  is  vltv  small. 


COPPFK     PLATIIKG. 

3001.  Th"  clt.M  tr"!vti:  f'jr  ii<e  in  c-^^nr-cr  r -atir.::  " 
111!  a  simple  a'.i'l  S'»liui"n  '-t  copper  sulphate,  •■r  .-.  -.ya":  :■ 
[I'jias-iiiiin  -"luti":i  with  rithcr  sulphate  '.-r  acetate  '.:  j-i;. 
Til'.:  a'  ill  <"!uti«'ti  i-^  V'.-rv  casilv  made,  as  f'fll-.ws: 

Acid  SoluticHi. — The  necessary  ingredients  are 

Su![)hat«'  «»t  C'»pper 1  \b, 

Su!phuri<:  acid 1  I'.. . 

\V;tt-r 1  ^a:!"'n. 

i  .:■■-:;■.:  1*.  •■■:  '    ■[.•■rr  :<  <i><-'.VL-ci  1:;  W'l  wj^z-.r,  :.:'.■  r  ^v:: 
I       :    •..:•■:'   :-    :■:•:•■:   '::*■.   :;:-  i;::a:iti:y  :ia:::---i   :<  :::.:  :r 
T    '■   -  :  ;  '    .:'      ..    :■:  :-  l;:-    1  .t  i  :v<!,  aivl  aftor  l\\':  <   .\:\:   :. 
••       ::  ■■  ■      ■",  ::    >   ■■   ■::"■   i   :■.:■»  the  dept 'sitir"::^  v:^s-;.!.      T 

■  r  '  f  -.v      1.  .:'\'.\  s:i"u!d  be  th-.c-iiLriilv  clci: 


I 


3002.     Cvaiiidc  Solution  >vith  Copper  Suiptia 

—  I'-r  t:.--    ■•   ■  .    ^      ■.::    ■.  -  -  I:  su]!>hate  « >t  c- -i^rn^r  i«^ -.lis^  ! 

'.'.    .:    ;■  ^.  -'■       :"■'   :,r:iv:iv  ^'^u.  is   U'l-led   i^ra;:::.; 

I:  ■';■..:         It ■:.-.;. iliy  <tirred  wiih  a  uria^s  r^-v!  ■ 

:  •':(:-  '  :  v.  :  w  .•■'.  :\i:r.  !'r'.'':i:.*it:i:e  which  at  rirst  aivioar 
..«::i:"^  '  —  !  '.  '  '  •■  ^;::;:•■;  "f  did  water  i<  then  added. 
-■■■.'-.  •'  '.■.:•.•',■■■  :'  ••  M >-;:.; in.  made  by  diss* •! vine  U 
i  -  '.'  .  vi:"'-:^  ■  :'  ■.■/.iV-v.  ■>  _/»;.' ^•^7//;■  mixed  in,  with  C'.t.s: 
^ '.:■"'.':::,  ^::.t:!  i',:-:  '  '..■■■  >  ■  -r  disappears.  Then  the  vrr.v, 
'-.-.^  .'y.ir.'de  .-.  ■';;:::  .  -.  i^  »iddcd,  and  the  mixture  is  all-.'woc 
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stand  until  the  clear  liquor  rises  to  the  top,  when  it  may  be 
siphoned  off  and  is  ready  for  use  in  the  bath.  This  solution 
is  generally  used  cold,  although  a  quicker  action  may  be 
obtained  if  it  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  approximating 
120°  F.  In  using  cyanide  of  potassium,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  handling,  as  this  chemical  is  a  strong  poison  and 
very  deadly.  If  the  hands  are  cut  or  scratched,  blood-poison- 
ing will  probably  result  from  contact  with  cyanide,  so  that 
the  greatest  precautions  should  always  be  adopted  in  pre- 
paring solutions  of  which  it  forms  an  ingredient. 

3003.  Cyanide  Solution  with  Acetate  of  Copper. 

— In  making  up  this  bath,  the  following  proportions  of 
ingredients  are  necessary: 

Acetate  of  copper,  crystallized. . .        20  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  crystals 20      ** 

Bisulphite  of  soda 20      ** 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure 20      ** 

Water 1,000      *• 

The  acetate  of  copper  is  reduced  to  powder  and  made  into 
paste  with  a  little  water;  to  this  is  added  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  previously  dissolved  in  200  parts  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  well  stirred.  The  bisulphite  of  soda  is  then  dis- 
solved in  200  parts  of  water  and  added  to  the  mixture,  when 
the  green  precipitate  first  formed  becomes  of  a  yellow  color. 
The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  GOO  parts  of  water 
and  added,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred.  The  precipitate 
will  be  dissolved  by  the  cyanide  and  the  solution  will  become 
clear.  Should  this  not  take  place,  more  cyanide  should  be 
added.     This  bath  may  be  used  hot  or  cold. 

3004.  Deposition  of  Copper  on  Aluminum. — The 

trouble  usually  encountered  in  copper-plating  aluminum  will 
be  obviated  if  a  film  of  copper  is  first  deposited  by  immer- 
sion in  a  copper  sulphate  bath ;  after  this  film  is  laid  on, 
electroplating  may  be  proceeded  with  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  process  indicated  is  as  follows: 


:--n  APPLIEO    ELECTRICITY. 

V  :-•  L.::T::'v.r.!i  .i;**:i':l'  :<  rir-t  '.leaned  in  a  S'^ution  of 
■*.  I. u-s;  •.::-.  ■  -  i:-:-:i  ■a.-'^'-n.ii^.*.  Upon  reni'^val  tDm  thw 
.m:.:.  •-  s  v  l<.ilm:  ::  ^.-.ir  water  and  then  dipped  in  a  o  per 
■■:•  •■.  -  ;  :':•  ■:  c  '"•.■.■■::*  »\i^'r.i:  acid.  It  is  then  washed  ac^in 
a:*.'!  ■  ia.*-.v:  •:  a  -i  -j:-:". !;.■  aoid  solution  oi  c«."ipper  sulphate 
..-,-  ■  j^  ;.--,<;:  t  ; -prrr  s  C'^^rmed.  When  this  is  sufficierily 
v:  X.  *.  T«'  a-*:-"  t-  s  ••-:n«\'ed  and  washed,  when  it  is  readv 
:  •     I    •.I ',;*••■  ■•'.  :.:••     r  i  :"iary  plating  bath. 


NICKEL   PL. 

CUM>5.  I'!  -'!•*•:: rMi'fj«sit:nvr  nickel,  it  is  necessary  t«"> 
:"'■  ■■  <:,:■'■>•  '.'.'a"  :"v-^  artiries  t-i  be  plated,  because  the  bath 
-.-i  -'-.i-'y  -r-'W-.i.  a:-.*:  >.as  n»>  power  to  remove  oxide  from 
:'.'■■  -■:■■: a '■-'  '  : '«:  :'i'.::a!.  The  first  operation  is  to  rem'^-e 
a 'V  ^"..a-.-.  -:  "',  :  r  L'\a[Tip:e,  as  may  be  due  t*^  handling. 
A  •.■  ':  •  •  •..•- I  '\i'.'\  •<  v-.M.-vI  :■  r  this  purpose,  made  by  dissolving 
T  '    .:>:.  •  ;■•  rAs!i  ■::  l  -gallons  of  water.     This  solution  i> 

■  V  '    '    '    :     y  ■':■  a'-i  •  '^  a  -:eam-i.>:pe  coil  at  the  bottom  vt  the 
^:      \'  :.'[■■'    •  :a    A        ri:o  strenjrth   of  the   potash   gfradii- 
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After   this   dissolves,    add   ^    pound    nitric    acid    and    mix 
thoroughly. 

The  plating  bath  is  made  as  follows: 

Double  sulphate  nickel  and  ammonia  (pure) .   12  to  14  oz. 
Water 1  gallon. 

The  nickel  salts  are  put  into  a  wooden  tank  and  hot  water 
is  poured  upon  them  until  they  dissolve,  this  being  hastened 
by  stirring  with  a  clean  wooden  stick.  The  liquid  may  be 
poured  off  into  the  plating  tank  after  a  short  time,  without 
waiting  for  all  the  salts  to  dissolve;  then  more  hot  water  is 
poured  upon  the  salts,  this  being  repeated  until  the  salts  are 
completely  dissolved.  When  this  is  accomplished,  cold 
water  is  added  to  bring  the  solution  to  the  required  measure. 

This  plating  bath  has  a  rather  high  resistance,  and  good 
results  may  usually  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  solution  10 
per  cent,  of  common  salt.  This  has  the  effect  of  whitening 
the  nickel  deposit  and  making  it  more  tough,  so  that  the 
film  of  metal  will  not  readily  strip,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
bath  is  decreased. 

The  nickel  bar  or  plate  used  as  an  anode  must  be  pure,  in 
order  to  secure  good  results. 

Cast  anodes  are  more  readily  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  current  than  are  rolled  anodes,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
preferred.  For  small  work,  however,  rolled  anodes  are 
more  generally  used,  as  they  are  more  easily  obtained. 

All  the  water  used  in  plating  baths  should  be  distilled,  or 
rain  water  may  be  employed  if  desired. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  color,  the  bath  should  be  slightly 
acid ;  but  if  too  acid,  the  deposit  will  peel  off.  In  working 
the  bath,  the  anode  should  present  as  large  a  surface  as  the 
object  to  be  plated.  If  it  is  too  small,  the  solution  will  be 
robbed  of  metal  and  become  too  acid,  in  which  case  sulphate 
of  nickel  (single  salts)  should  be  introduced,  by  dissolving 
first  in  water  and  adding  to  the  solution  in  the  required 
quantity.  If  the  bath  has  the  full  amount  of  metal,  the 
acidity  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium  dissolved  in  water.     When  the  bath  is  alkaline, 


doable  salu.  cveB  if  it  is  neocanry,  in  consequence, 
to  rednce  the  ritpnwfd  sifacc  of  the  anode  for  the  time 


3008b    The  elecuuljte  used  in  gold  platinir  is  made  of 
the  following  ingredients: 


Pine  gold 10 

Pare  cyanide  of  potassium 90      " 

Or,  commercial  cyanide 30  to  40  " 

DistUled  water 1,000      ** 

The  gold  must  be  formed  into  chloride  in  the  following 
manner:  The  gold  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  a  mixture  of 
2  parts  of  hydrochloric  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  is  ponred 
upon  it.  The  proportion  of  this  acid  to  gold  will  be  about 
4  to  1,  that  is,  4  ounces  of  mixed  acid  to  1  ounce  of  gold, 
depending,  however,  upon  the  quality  of  the  acid,  of  which 
too  much  should  not  be  used.  This  mixture  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  oh  a  hot  sand  bath  until  nearly  all  the  add  is 
driven  off  and  the  solution  begins  to  move  slugg^ishly  on 
rocking  the  dish.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  If  too  much 
heat  has  been  applied,  the  gold  will  be  converted  into  a 
metallic  state.  It  should  in  that  case  be  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  redissolved  with  acid.  This  chloride  of 
^old  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  about  200  parts  of  water. 
The  cyanide  ii?  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water. 
After  filtering,  the  solutions  are  mixed  and  then  boiled  for 
a  short  time.  This  plating  bath  is  generally  worked  at  a 
temperature  of  about  120°  F.,  but  may  be  worked  cold. 
The  color  of  the  deposit  will  vary  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  working,  from  a  pale  lemon  color  to  a  rich  orange. 
A  c«>l<l  bath,  with  the  same  battery  power,  will  give  a  lighter 
\\ »!« »r  t  han  a  ln>t  bath.  The  free  cyanide  present  in  the  solu- 
ti«»n  will  also  atTect  the  deposit,  which  will  be  pale  if  too  lit- 
tlt*  I'v.mide  is  iiseii,  and  brown  if  too  much  is  used.  Also,  a 
.iioi)^  current  will  produce  a  darker  tone  than  a  light 
cut  lent. 
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SILVER  PLATING. 

3007.     For  silver  plating  the  following  ingredients  are 
required,  in  the  proportions  given : 

Pure  silver 25  parts. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure. .         50 
Water 1,000 


The  pure  silver,  in  granulated  form,  is  first  to  be  con- 
verted into  silver  nitrate,  using  the  following  process: 
Take,  say,  2  ounces  of  silver  and  put  into  a  flask  with 
1^^  ounces  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  then  add  about  3  ounces 
of  pure  nitric  acid.  This  causes  red  fumes  to  be  given  off, 
with  violent  ebullition.  As  soon  as  this  ceases,  the  flask  is 
to  be  heated  on  a  sand  bath  until  the  fumes  no  longer 
appear.  The  solution  should  then  be  poured  off  into  an 
evaporating  dish,  and  if  any  undissolved  silver  remains,  it 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  described,  care 
being  taken  not  to  add  an  excess  of  acid.  The  evaporating 
dish  containing  the  solution  is  placed  on  the  sand  bath,  re- 
maining there  until  it  becomes  nearly  dry,  when  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  free  acid  contained. 

In  preparing  the  plating  solution,  1  ounce  of  the  silver 
nitrate  may  be  taken  and  dissolved  in  about  2  quarts  of  dis« 
tilled  or  rain  water,  the  solution  being  well  stirred.  A 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  next  prepared, 
about  i  pound  of  cyanide  being  dissolved  in  1  quart  ot 
water.  This  must  be  added  to  the  silver  solution  in  small 
quantities,  each  addition  forming  a  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  silver.  The  mixture  must  be  continually  stirred  while 
the  cyanide  is  being  added,  a  glass  rod  or  a  clean  piece  of 
wood  free  from  resin  serving  for  this.  When  further  addi- 
tion of  cyanide  appears  to  produce  only  little  effect,  no 
more  should  be  put  in,  and  the  solution  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  until  the  precipitate  settles  to  the  bottom,  when  the 
liquid  may  be  poured  into  another  dish  and  treated  with 
cyanide  to  obtain  all  the  cyanide  of  silver  possible.  The 
result  of  adding  more  cyanide  of  potassium  than  is  sufficient 
to  form  the  precipitate  will  be  that  the  precipitate  will  be 
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redissolved.  If  this  should  occur,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  more  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  solution  becomes  milky 
again ;  then  proceed  with  additions  of  cyanide  as  before. 
This  may,  however,  cause  waste  of  silver. 

The  next  operation  is  to  wash  the  precipitate  by  pouring 
water  on  it,  stirring,  and  leaving  to  settle,  when  the  water 
is  drawn  off.  This  washing  should  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  If  the  plating  bath  is  to  be  made  up  to  one  gallon, 
add  now  half  a  gallon  of  rain  or  distilled  water  to  the  moist 
precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  then  carefully  redissolved 
with  constant  stirring  in  strong  cyanide  of  potassium,  ma- 
king the  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The 
amount  of  cyanide  used  in  this  operation  should  be  noted. 
It  must  be  added  very  carefully,  and  it  is  advisable,  when 
nearly  all  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  to  pour  off  the  liquid, 
and  then  dissolve  the  remaining  precipitate  separately.  By 
this  means  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will  be  avoided. 
Cyanide  should  now  be  added,  in  quantity  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  was  used  to  dissolve  the  precipitate. 
This  free  cyanide  is  necessary,  as  in  the  gold  solution,  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  bath,  but  as  long  as  the  anode 
will  keep  clean,  the  less  free  cyanide  that  is  used  the  better. 
After  a  bath  has  been  worked  for  some  time,  it  will  usually 
require  an  addition  of  cyanide,  but  too  much  will  cause  the 
silver  deposit  to  strip  off  or  blister. 

For  use  as  a  plating  bath,  the  double  cyanide  of  silver  and 
potassium  is  diluted  to  the  required  volume  by  the  addition 
of  water. 

The  amount  of  silv^er  used  in  the  bath  varies  from  ^  ounce 
to  5  or  G  ounces  to  1  gallon  of  water,  but  2  ounces  or  less 
will  usually  give  excellent  results.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  use  distilled  or  rain  water  for  the  plating  bath,  as  there 
are  likely  to  be  impurities  in  river  water  which  may  injuri- 
ously affect  the  quality  of  the  deposit. 

When  only  small  baths  are  required,  it  is  better  to  buy 
the  cyanide  of  silver  and  dissolve  as  here  described.  To 
1  gallon  of  water  use  2  ounces  cyanide  of  silver  and  about 
twice  that  amount  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
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CURRENT  DENSITY    U8EU  IN  PLATING. 

3008.  The  usual  densities  for  different  metals  are  : 

Copper,  acid  bath 5  to  10  amperes  per  sq.  foot. 

cyanide  bath 3  to    6         *'  **     *'       ** 

Nickel,  double  sulphate..  6  to    8         **         **      *'       " 

Gold,  chloride  in  cyanide.  1  to    2         *'         **      **       ** 

Silver,  double  cyanide...  2  to    5         **         **      **       '* 

In  general,  a  low-current  density  produces  a  hard,  close- 
grained  surface,  and  a  high-current  density  a  softer,  more 
open  deposit,  which  may  even  become  of  a  powdery  ap- 
pearance. 

ELECTROTYPING. 

3009.  This  is  a  process  by  which  reproductions  are 
obtained  of  printer's  type  and  cuts,  to  be  used  on  the  print- 
ing-press in  place  of  the  original,  which  may  thus  be  pre- 
served in  good  condition.  The  forms  of  type,  after  hav- 
ing been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  are  placed  in  a  press 
and  forced  down  on  a  sheet  of  wax  which  has  previously 
been  dusted  over  with  fine  graphite.  On  removing  the  type 
an  impression  in  reverse  will  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
wax,  which  is  again  coated  lightly  with  graphite,  all  super- 
fluous particles  being  blown  off.  The  wax  sheet,  or  case, 
as  it  is  called,  is  then  coated  with  a  solution  of  iron  filings 
and  vitriol,  which  forms  a  thin  and  smooth  face  of  copper  on 
the  mold,  ensuring  a  uniform  deposit.  A  connection  is  now 
made  between  the  wax  sheet  and  rods  leading  to  the  termi- 
nals of  the  dynamo.  This  serves  to  make  electrical  contact 
between  the  conducting  surface  and  the  dynamo.  The  wax 
mold  is  immersed  in  a  plating  bath,  which  deposits  a  coat- 
ing of  copper  upon  the  wax.  The  thickness  of  this  coating 
of  copper,  or  shell,  as  it  is  termed,  depends  upon  the  length 
of  time  the  mold  is  acted  upon  by  the  plating  solution.  A 
sufficient  thickness  of  copper  deposit  may  be  obtained  in 
some  cases  after  about  half  an  hour,  but  a  longer  time  is 
usually  required,  depending,  of  course,  upon  conditions  of 
operation.     Upon  removal    from    the    bath,    the    shell    is 
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In  electric  welding  the  two  pieces  are  heated  much  nearer 
to  the  same  temperature  by  the  passage  of  a  large  current 
of  electricity.  The  pressure  being  applied  at  the  time  of 
heating,  the  current  being  regulated  to  produce  exactly 
the  proper  degree  of  heating,  and  there  being  no  time  for 
the  surface  of  contact  to  become  oxidized,  a  perfect  weld  is 
produced.  Dissimilar  metals,  that  can  not  be  welded  by  any 
other  process,  have  been  firmly  joined  by  this  method. 

The  pieces  to  be  welded  are  each  firmly  fixed  in  a  massive 
clamp  of  copper  or  bronze.  The  two  clamps  are  then 
brought  together  by  turning  a  screw,  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
or  by  the  falling  of  a  weight.  At  the  same  time,  the  cur- 
rent is  sent  from  one  clamp  to  the  other  through  the  pieces 
to  be  welded.  Such  volumes  of  current  are  sent  through 
that  the  resistance  of  the  metal  at  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  pieces  is  sufficient  to  bring  each  molecule 
through  which  the  current  passes  up  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature. 


301 2m  In  this  process  the  time  may  be  shortened  and 
the  power  increased  for  a  weld,  without  a  porportional  in- 
crease in  the  waste  of  power,  and  when  the  machine  is  not 
in  use  the  power  may  be  shut  off.  With  a  fire,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  heating,  a  proportional  (or  more)  increase  is 
made  in  the  waste,  and  when  pieces  are  not  heating  the  fire 
continued  to  burn  with  a  loss  of  heat. 


Pio.  ll:tt. 


Fig.  1122  is  a  diagram  of  Thomson's  welder.     At  ^  and  d^ 
are  the  pieces  to  be  welded.      They   are   clamped   by  the 
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brass,  tool  steel,  and  other  metals  that  are  deteriorated 
by  being  heated  must  be  welded  rapidly.  Thus  no  time 
is  given  for  the  metal  to  change  its  nature.  That  part  of 
the  metal  where  deterioration  has  occurred  is  pushed  out 
from  the  weld  by  the  pressure  applied.  Other  materials 
must  be  heated  very  slowly,  to  prevent  bad  effects  from 
one  heating. 

The  accompanying  is  a  table  given  by  the  Thomson  Elec- 
tro-Welding Co.  for  the  power  used  in  welding  iron,  copper, 
and  brass,  of  varying  cross-sections.  The  distance  between 
clamps  was  twice  the  diameter  of  the  iron  pieces  to  be  welded, 
three  times  the  diameter  for  brass,  and  four  times  the 
diameter  for  copper. 

The  loss  of  heat  that  occurs  is  due  only  to  radiation  and 
conduction.     This  amounts  to  about  25^. 

On  account  of  the  power  lost  in  the  engine  and  dynamo, 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  electric  welding  for  continuous  work  is  at 
least  equal  to,  if  not  more  than,  the  cost  of  welding  by  fire. 
For  work  at  intervals,  the  cost  is  less  for  electric  welding. 

3014«  Welding  Rails. — A  use  has  been  recently 
found  for  these  machines  in  welding  electric  street-railway 
rails,  so  that  the  track  consists  of  one  continuous  piece. 
The  machine  for  this  purpose  is  carried  at  the  front  of  a 
special  car.  Within  this  car  is  a  motor  dynamo,  a  machine 
which  takes  the  power  from  the  road  circuit  at  about 
500  volts  and  275  amperes  and  transforms  it  into  300 
average  volts  and  650  amperes.  This  power  enters  the  con- 
verter and  is  transformed  into  the  large  current  needed 
at  a  low  voltage.  The  rails  are  first  put  in  contact,  and 
then  two  pieces  are  welded  on  either  side  over  the  joint. 

The  necessary  pressure  upon  the  weld  is  furnished  by  the 
hydraulic  method.  A  continuous  70-pound  rail  is  required  to 
bear  about  150,000  pounds  to  withstand  the  maximum  stress 
put  upon  it  by  the  variations  in  temperature  from  winter 
to  summer,  while  an  electric  weld  breaks  only  at  270,000 
pounds  stress.  The  conductivity  of  the  joint  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  rail  itsell 
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(CONTINUED.) 


THEORY  OF   THE  DYNAMO. 

3015*  In  order  that  a  current  may  flow  through  a 
circuit,  and  thereby  be  available  for  doing  work,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  a  difference  of  potential  be  established  between 
two  points  in  that  circuit,  and  in  order  that  the  resulting 
current  may  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
difference   of   potential   between   these   points.     (See  Art. 

2237.) 

This  difference  of  potential  may  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which — the  chemical 
action  of  certain  liquids  on  certain  other  substances,  for 
example — have  already  been  explained. 

Generating  an  E.  M.  F.  in  a  conductor  by  moving  the 
conductor  in  a  magnetic  field  in  such  a  direction  that  it  cuts 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
used  method  of  establishing  the  required  difference  of  poten- 
tial, and  a  machine  for  generating  and  maintaining  an 
E.  M.  F.  by  the  movement  of  one  or  more  conductors  across 
the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field  is  called  a  dynamo. 

3016.  The  amount  of  the  E,  M.  F.  generated  in  a  mov- 
ing conductor  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  conductor 
cuts  the  lines  of  force.  (Art.  2449.)  With  practicable 
values  for  the  length  of  the  conductor,  for  its  velocity,  and 
for  the  extent  and  density  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  E.  M.  F. 
which  can  be  generated  in  a  single  conductor  is  not  sufficient 
for  most  of  the  applications  of  the  electric  current.  How- 
ever, by  joining  a  number  of  conductors  in  series,  in  such  a 
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GENERATION    OF    E.    M.    P. 

3018.  If  any  straight  conductor  a  i>,  the  direction  of 
whose  length  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  is  moved 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  and  to  its  own  length,  and  at 
such  a  uniform  velocity  that  at  the  end  of  unit  time  (1  sec- 
ond) it  reaches  the  position  a'  b' ,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1123, 
the  following  conclusions  result : 

The  -velocity  of  the  conductor  may  be  represented  by  the 
length  of  the  line  aa'  {or  bb"),  as  the  conductor  moves  over 
this   distance    in   unit    time.     The   total 
number  of  lines  cut  by  the  conductor  is  ; 
evidently  that   number   enclosed    in   the 
urea  a  a'  b'  b;  the  lines  «  a' and  a  ^  (or  ^d'  . 
and  a'  b')  being  at  right  angles  to  each   ; 
other,  the  area  enclosed  by  aa'  b'  b  is  the 
product  of  the  length  of  the  conductor  ah, 
and  the  length  of  its  path  aa'  (or  bb').   ■ 
Formula    447,   given    in    Art.    2449,    .>        ^     _    &'  - 
N  [■...■■.':.  I 

i:  = -—j-,  may  be  modified  to  fit  this  case,  -  -  .  . 

1"   '  Fio.  USS. 

as  follows:  Let  B  =  the  density  of  the  magnetic  field,  L  = 
the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  jV=  the  length  of  its  path, 
or  its  velocity.  Then,  the  area  moved  over  by  the  con- 
ductor (in  unit  time)  is  LM,  and  the  total  number  of  lines 
cut  by  the  conductor  isBLM.    Then,  substituting  this  value 

for  jV  in  the  above  formula,  E  =  -r~, — .     As  in  this  case 

/  =  1,  unit  time  being  assumed,  this  may  be  written 


10' 


(473.) 


which  gives  an  expression  whereby  the  E,  M.  F.  generated 
in  a  conductor  moving  in  a  magnetic  field  umit-r  the  con- 
ditions gir'en  above  may  be  found. 

The  density  B,  being  the  number  of  lines  of  force  [wr  unit 
of  area,  i.  e.,  per  square  inch,  or  per  square  centimeter,  it  is 
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evideat  that  the  product  L  M  mnat  tw  exprened  in  tlie  umt 
units  io  order  that  the  equation  Nss  B  L  ^should  hold  trac 

BxAMPLC— Sni^MMe  the  conductor  «i  la  Fig.  lltt  to  belfeMl 
Inches  long,  mnd  that  It  b  morad  In  a  magnotlc  Held  whoM  demit;  ■ 
80,000  llnea  of  force  per  Hinkra  inch  at  aoch  a  (uniform)  vdodt;  tbit 
•t  the  end  of  1  minute  tt  would  hare  moved  %IIIO  feet.  What  b  te 
E.  H.  F.  generated  In  the  coodactor  7 

Solution. — Aa  the  denaltj  ia  taprBMed  In  llnea  of  force  per  Mioue 
inch,  the  other  dimenaUms  murt  be  rednced  to  the  mne  unit,  L  e.. 
Inches. 

The  length  of  the  conductor  L  la  than  10  inchea,  and  the  veiadtr, 

or  distance  through  which  it  would  move  in  1  aecond,  =  Jf =?^  = 
ST.5  ft,  or  ST.B  X  IS  =  4ML0  in. 

Hence,  from  formula  473i  £=— fjp— ,  where  I  aSO,O0D,  £  =  11^ 

mnd  jV  =  4IiO,  . 


3019.  The  formula  g^ven  in  Art  3018  doa  not  hold 
good  as  it  stands  if  the  conditioni  piveming  the  directioD 
of  the  motion  of  the  conductor  are  not  as  before  stated, 
which  are,  that  the  conductor  must  lie  in  a  plane  at  rigbt 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  move  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  own  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force.  It  is  evident  that  a  conductor  might  readily  be 
moved  in  a  direction  which  would  not  conform  to  all  or  any 
of  the  above  conditions;  the  formula,  to  be  generally  ap- 
plicable, must  then  be  modified  to  suit  sucb 


■      3020.     Fig.  11S4  represents  a  case  where 
'  ^     '  ' '        a  conductor  a  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
'       the  lines   of  force  (so  that  we  are  looking 


along  its  length,  and  consequently  see  only 
the  round  section,  as  shown),  and  is  moved 
in  a  directinii  at  right  angles  to  its  own 
length,  but  at  the  angle  p^  which  is  not  a 
right  angle,  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force  flowing  between  the  poles  N  and  S  of 
a  magnet.     If  the  conductor  move  from  •> 
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to  a  in  unit  time  (say  one  second),  the  area  swept  over  by 
the  conductor  in  unit  time  is  a  rectangle,  and  the  area  is 
measured  by  the  product  L  J/ of  the  length  of  the  conductor 
L  and  the  length  of  its  path  in  unit  time,  or  its  velocity,  J/; 
but  the  total  number  of  lines  cut  by  the  conductor  is  not 
the  product  of  the  density  B  and  the  area  L  M^  since  the 
density  is  measured  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force,  and  the  area  L  M'\^  at  an  angle  to  this  plane. 

From  an  inspection  of  Fig.  1124,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
conductor  will  cut  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force 
if  moved  from  any  point  on  the  line  a  n  (which  is  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force)  to  the  point  a!  \  in  other  words,  whatever 
the  value  of  the  angle  /,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut 
by  the  conductor  in  moving  from  a  to  a*  will  be  the  same. 

By  making  this  angle  a  right  angle,  as  at  ;/,  the  path  of 
the  conductor  along  the  line  n  a!  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force,  and  all  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
Art.  3018  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  length  of  the  line  n  a'  is,  however,  not  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  line  a  a*\  but  as  the  former  length  must  be 
used  in  calculating  the  total  number  of  lines  cut,  and  the 
latter  is  the  length  which  is  known,  an  expression  for  the 
length  //  a'  in  terms  of  the  length  a  a'  must  be  found.  From 
the  construction  of  the  figure,  the  triangle  a  n  a'  is  3.  right- 
angled  triangle,  with  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  a  a* 
and  the  adjacent  angle/  given;  the  length  of  the  side  ;/  a' 
opposite  the  angle  /  is  found  by  trigonometry  to  be  a  a'  sin 
^°,  which  is  the  desired  value. 

3021.  Calling  the  length  of  the  conductor  L  and  the 
length  of  its  path  M^  as  before,  it  follows  from  the  above 
that  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by  the  conductor 
is  given  by  the  formula 

Ar=BZiffsin/^  (474.) 

With  given  values  of  B,  Z,  and  M,  it  is  evident  that  Nis  a, 
maximum  when/**  ==  90^  as  then  sin/**  =  1,  and  B  L  M sin 
p°  =zB  L  Mf  corresponding  to  the  case  given  in  Art.  3018, 
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irr.-.'.'i  f  '•'""'.  I'-t'T":  "ii-:  /'  = '^  ami  B  /-  Jf  sin  /"  =  0, 
w'-wr'x  —.'fj..'^  :ij.:  ".:  :'ie  «:  mduv*t«>r  t»e  m«»ved  in  a  directiuii 
a:  j.r.  j.-:^>  c  "  .  •.  r?  .  oarallel  t'^  the  lines  of  force,  no  lines 
w\V.  be  0-:  by  :t  j-n-i  :i'"»  E    M.  F.  generated. 

A  r-.e :*••.:  ■:'  .•••-i'ii'ierin-^  the  relation  between  the  lengfth 
%  J  sr.i  :he  ler.^ti  i  .s .  which  is  very  useful  in  some  cases, 
is  :  ^  ^■:^•^A^■i  lie  '^r.;c-^'i  »«  -^  as  the  f*rojcction  of  the  length 
.1  :  ■'^.  a  plar.e  a:  r.^ht  anicles  to  the  lines  of  force.  The 
app*.:^:ae:vl  •  :  t'i:>  ::i:f:li  xi  will  appear  in  other  parts  of  this 
sev:::-."*n. 

3I>22.  In  a  similar  manner  other  variations  from  the 
o"^':::i'"n<  g:ver.  may  be  considered.      Fig.  11'25  represents 

the  case  where  the  conductor  a  h 

^ ^'  lies    in   a    plane  at  right  angles  to 

j       the  lines  of  force,  and   is  moved  in 

/         the  same  plane,  but  in   a  direction 

•  ■     *■     b  b'  at  an   angle    j.   which    is    not 

f  '  I  a    right  angle,  to    its    length   a  b, 

Jk,-  .    /  The  shape  of  the  area  swept  over 

*  /  in   m'n-inir  from  a   b  to  a   b'  is  evi- 

-        V  J.er.tlv    :i    rhomboid,  of    which    the 

.    area  i<  equal  to  the  product  of  the 

Vmso  /•  /'  and  the  altitude  a  n.     This 

■  v!'  .;    :  v::oi:.:i»  v.l.ir   t'>  the  base    ^  ^',  the  triang:le 

i-  .1  ::^'.*.  ::,.:.:.;,  .i:  «i.  t-y  trijj^onometry,  side  </  n  —  ab 

1/    •>:.:://.%•.    t':;e   l«)tal   number  of    lines  of    fierce 

.   *  .  •       •■':■.   :    :    ;    ■  .-t   length  L  in  moving  over  a  ilis- 

^'/i  .1  n«ld  whose  densitv  =  B,  is 


1     .  .  .      .    .   ■  ■  .   ■    .         .  V 


—  -    ■    4 


;.' :    B  .:;  L  sin  y.  (475.) 

ALrai:i,  \vi::i  l.iv.  :.  wi.:.!  -  ..t  B,  /-,  and  JA  the  value  of -^* 
:-  ;i    \\\A\\\\v.\\\\  a:.'  ;    y    -  ■"•  .  f'T  sin  SS\S^  —  I  and  B  ML  sin 

:  B  '/  /.  :  .111  win:-  =  '•  ,  sin  j  =  0  and  B  ML  sin  J  = 
■',  V.  :ii'  ii  :n':i:i^  liiat  if  tiu-  *'.>nduot()r  is  moved  at  an  ani^io 
'.fn  ,  i.  «:  .  paraiirl  I.,  it^  «'\vn  length,  no  lines  of  force  are 
•  lit  l»v  i*.  .ir.'l  :.  ■  1'     M.   1'.  i^  j^enerated  in  the  conductor. 

hi  ti.i-   '  a-'-.  a:^a;r.,  t.hr  U-nv^th  a  n  is  the  projection  of  the 
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actual  length  of  the  conductor  a  6  on  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  its  path. 

3023.     Fig.  1126  represents  the  plan  and  elevation  of 


I  a  magnetic 


the  case  where  a  conductor  a  d  is  situated  i 
field  at  an  angle  r  to  the  lines  of  force,  as 
represented  in  the  elevation,  and  is  moved  i 
through  the  field  in  the  direction  a  a 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  to  ^j^ 
its  own  length,  as  represented  in  the  plan. 

The  area  swept  over  by  the  conductor  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  length  a  b  (see 
elevation)  and  the  length  of  its  path  a  a'  (see 

plan),  but,  as  before,  the  product  of  this  area  . '  "^r 

and  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force  is  not  \ 

equal  to  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  ' 

cut,  as  the  area  is  not  measured  at  right  :  ,  tJ 

angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  •. 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  cut,  how-    i  • 

ever,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  :  •  •  •  ;. 
density,  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  projection  of  its  length  on  a  p,(,.  jm. 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  This  projection 
is  represented  by  a  n.  Fig.  1126,  and  the  triangle  abn  being 
a  right  triangle,  side  (3  n  =  a  ^  sin  r,  as  before,  and  the  total 
number  of  lines  cut  is 

jV=BjWisinr.  (476.) 

With  given  values  of  B,  i,  and  M,  N  will  again  have  a 
maximum  value  when  r  =  90°,  as  sin  90°  =  1  and  B  jl/  /.  sin 
r  =  B  i  M;  and  when  r  =  0°,  and  sin  r  =  0,  B  jW  A  sin 
r=0,  which  means  that  if  the  conductor  is  located  in  a 
plane  at  an  angle  of  0%  i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force, 
no  lines  of  force  will  be  cut;  hence,  no  E.  M.  F.  will  be 
generated  by  a  movement  of  the  conductor. 

3024.  For  any  case  where  the  conditions  governing  the 
motions  of  the  conductor  differ  in  more  than  one  re- 
spea  f rom  those  given  in  Art.  3018,  a  formula  may  be 
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constructed  by  combining  formulas  -A7-A,  ^TS,  and  476. 

Thus,  the  total  lines  of  force  cut  by  any  conductor  of  length 
L  situated  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of  density  B,  lying 
in  a  plane  at  an  angle  of  r^  with  the  lines  of  force,  and 
moved  with  a  velocity  M  through  the  field  in  a  direction 
at  an  angle  of  s""  with  its  length,  and  at  an  angle  of/'  with 
the  lines  of  force,  will  be  given  by  the  formula  X  -=.%  L  sin 
r^  sin  jT^  J/ sin  /%  and  the  E.  M.  F.  resulting  from  this 
motion  will  be  given  by  the  formula 

-.      BZsin  r"*  sin  j""  J/sin/**  /^-r— ^x 

^  = 10= •  (477.) 

It  is  evident  that  with  given  values  of  B,  Z,  and  J/,  the 
value  of  A',  hence  of  £",  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  angles 
r,  5,  and/  are  each  equal  to  90^,  while  if  any  of  these  angles 
is  equal  to  o\  the  value  of  A' and  E  will  be  0. 

It  follows,  then,  that  to  get  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  with 
a  given  length  of  conductor,  these  angles  should  all  be  as 
near  00^  as  possible,  which  is  the  case  in  almost  all  dynamos, 
as  will  be  pointed  out. 

3025.  Thii^  far  a  field  of  uniform  densitv  has  been 
assuineii;  l.)iit  fr-'in  tiic  statements  which  have  been  made 
the  erte*  t  <*t  variati*'ns  in  the  density  of  the  field  may  be 
readily  fuur.i]. 

It  sh"iiM  br  remembered  that  as  the  E.  M.  F.  generated 
in  a  m"vini^  c<'tiduct<>r  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  cutting 
lines,  it  is  n<A  nei:essary  that  the  conductor  should  actually 
move  <»ver  any  particular  area  in  order  that  an  E.  M.  F.  be 
generated  \\\  it;  it  is  only  required  that  the  conductor  move 
at  such  a  velucitv  that  //"that  velocitv  were  maintained  for 
one  serund,  the  conductor  would  cut  a  certain  number  of 
lines  of  force,  as  measured  by  the  area  which  would  be  swept 
over.  This  area  is  obvi')Uslv  the  same  whether  it  encloses 
lines  of  force  or  net;  so  if  at  any  one  point  in  a  conductor's 
path  the  density  is  known,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which 
iK'ould  be  cut  by  the  conductor  in  moving  over  that  area  ij 
the   density  were   uniform   at   its  known   value   would  evi- 
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dently  be  the  product  of  the  known  density  and  the  area, 
and  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  at  the  instant  when  the  con- 
ductor is  passing  through  the  part  of  the  field  where  the 
density  is  of  the  given  value  may  be  found  from  the  for- 
mula. 

3026.  The  considerations  just  mentioned  apply  if  the 
velocity  is  not  constant,  for  if  the  velocity  at  any  instant  is 
known,  the  area  which  would  be  moved  over  by  the  conduct- 
or in  one  second  //"the  velocity  were  constant  at  the  known 
value,  measures  the  number  of  lines  which  would  be  cut  in 
one  second,  and  hence  the  rate  of  cutting  or  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated. 

In  actual  practice  the  velocity  of  conductors  in  any  par- 
ticular case  is  almost  invariably  constant,  while  the  density 
of  the  field  is  seldom  uniform. 

Example.— A  conductor  8  feet  8  inches  long  is  dropped  vertically 
through  a  magnetic  field  whose  lines  of  force  are  horizontal,  but  of 
varying  density.  At  a  certain  point  a  the  velocity  is  known  to  be  40 
feet  per  second,  and  at  the  same  point  the  density  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  known  to  be  28,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  What 
E.  M.  F.  is  generated  in  the  conductor  when  at  the  point  a  ? 

Solution. — The  velocity  of  the  conductor  at  this  point  is  40  X  12  = 

480  in.  per  sec.    The  conductor  being  3  ft.  3  in.  =  89  in.  long,  if  moved 

at  this  velocity  for  one  second  would  sweep  over  an  area  of  480  X  89  = 

18.720  sq.  in.,  which  area  would  enclose  18,720x28,000  =  524,160,000 

lines  of  force,  if  the  density  were  uniform  at  the  known  value  through- 

N 
out  the  area.    From  the  formula  E^  r^, 

„      624.180,000      «o,-«      ,^        A 

JFs= ^rrr-^ —  =  5.2416  volts.    Ana. 

1U» 


THB  BPPBCT  OP  CURRENT  IN  THB  CONDUCTORS. 

3027.  Thus  far,  only  the  production  of  the  E.  M.  P. 
has  been  considered.  If  this  E.  M.  F.  is  allowed  to  act  on 
a  closed  circuit,  so  that  a  current  will  flow,  certain  effects 
will  be  produced,  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  First, 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  conductor  implies  a 
loss  or  drop  of  potential  equal  in  value  to  the  product  of 
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I  ho  current  and  the  resistance  of  the  condiicior.  (Art. 
231  5.)  The  difference  i>f  iK)tential  between  the  terminals 
of  the  conductor  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  is  then 
loss  than  that  E.  M.  F.,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  drop. 
C\illinyj:  <  the  E.  M.  F.  jj^onerated,  or  the  internal  E.  M.  F., 
/:'  I  ho  difference  o(  jxnential  between  the  terminals,  A\  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  source  of  ^*,  and  C  the  current 
tlowinjr,  then,  /•'  =  <•  —  C  Kf,  The  total  amount  of  energy 
oxpondod  in  the  circuit  w  is  evidently  the  product  of  Cand 
#•;  i.  o.,  Ik'  :-('<•.  Of  this,  ("  X  CJif=  O^,  is  expended  within 
the  source  of  I  ho  E.  M.  F.  itself,  leaving  Cr  —  (7*/?,=  CE  = 
ll\  iho  onor^y  ox|HMidod  in  the  external  circuit,  or  the  (>Nt- 
put.  It  is  evident  that  as  C  A\  is  entirely  expended  in 
hoalinjj  the  ciMuluciors  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated, 
ii  is  wasted  as  far  as  any  practical  application  is  concerned, 
and  should,  I  lie ro fore,  Ik*  made  as  small  as  possible,  in  order 
that  ( '  /:'  can  bo  as  large  a  proportion  as  may  be  of  the  total 
energy  dovolopod,  i   t\ 

0\\  this  aci  luuit,  the  internal  circuits  of  dynamo  machines 
are  niado  of  copper,  that  being  the  metal  which  has  the 
liicitrsi  1','julih  tivity  for  a  given  cost  and  bulk. 

Ci02S.     In   .uKliti«»ii  to  this  dn»p  of  potential,  the  pres- 

cnrt^  .>t  tlu'  V  iinrnt  imn»ducos  reactions  between  the  niag- 
\\v\w  lit  ill  \\\  whiih  tlio  r*>nduciors  are  moved  and  the  field 
k\\\v  i.>  \\\c  ruMoiu  itself.     (Arts.  2438  and  2439.) 

r'lM^^r  i<\u  :i'  p.^  !i  <iih  in  a  lendencv  for  the  conductor  to 
nunr.  ir\»i  \r  t«»  ilu'  l.nrsof  force  of  the  field,  in  a  direction 
.It  :  ..^lit  .i;.c!i'<  to  i:<  own  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
Im^--  .  -i  t  •  'vrr. 

'X\\r  .i:y..>i;!.t  . -!  tb.t^  f.»roo  is  projx>rtional  to  the  amount  of 
Kwrx  :  :  a\,k\  .iN. '  :  »  ;).('  lUnsity  k^{  the  magnetic  field,  meas- 
r.!r.l  ■:-.  .i  ;^..i:.<'  a*.  !:;^':'.t  .ini;!i's  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
1'  :  V  V  I:  \\\-  l- '.l::':.  «  :  tl.o  conductor  lies  in  this  plane,  the 
1  •:  r  ..  ::  ^  .  ■.  .  \  ;  .  •;.';•...'..'<;''  its  Inii^th^  when  the  field 
:  vic-^ity  i.  *.(  rv.e  «'t  ft»rco  per  square  centimeter) 
;:!'  -It  .  !  '.('  .ibs'>lnto  (C  G.  S.)  unit  is  flowing 
thr.  i:-:.  ::,  i^  viu  ./;■.. .      From  this  it  follows  that,  calling 


i>  • 


.r/i' 


1    .1    « 
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A  the  current  in  absolute  units,  B  the  density  of  the  field 
in  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter,  and  L  the  length  of 
the  conductor  that  is  within  the  limits  of  the  field  in  cen- 
timeters, the  force  on  the  whole  conductor  in  dynes, 

/=ABL,  (478.) 

3029.  This  force  acts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  conductor  and  to  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  /  may  be  resolved  into 
components  in  any  other  direction,  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  in  finding  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  moving 
conductor.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  similar 
results  are  obtained;  namely,  that  the  component  of  the 
force  y  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  value  of  /  given  by 
the  above  formula  multiplied  by  the  sines  of  the  angles 
which  the  direction  of  the  component  makes  both  with  the 
length  of  the  conductor  and  with  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force,  and  of  the  angle  which  the  length  of  the  conductor 
makes  with  the  lines  of  force.  From  this  it  follows  that  if 
any  one  of  these  angles  is  equal  to  0°,  the  component  to 
that  direction  is  also  0;  that  is,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
conductor  to  move  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  own  length 
or  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  nor  in  any  direction  if  the 
length  of  the  conductor  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  component  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion 
required  to  produce  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  in  the  con- 
ductor; and,  further,  in  any  other  direction  the  force  is 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  E.  M.  F.  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  maximum  by  movement  in  the  same  direction. 

• 

3030.  If,  then,  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  moving 
conductor  is  allowed  to  cause  a  current  to  flow,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  magnetic  field  will  cause  the  con- 
ductor to  tend  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  motion 
in  generating  the  E.  M.  F.  (See  Arts.  2439  and  2440.) 
In  order  to  move  the  conductor,  it  is  necessary,  then,  'to 
apply  to  it  a  force  (neglecting  inertia,  friction,  etc.)  equal  to 
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the  component  of  the  reaction  between  the  current  and  the 
field  that  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  conductor  is  moved. 

The  product  of  this  force  and  the  distance  through  which 
the  conductor  is  moved  is  evidently  the  mechanical  work 
done  upon  the  conductor;  hence,  the  product  of  the  force 
and  the  distance  through  which  the  conductor  is  moved  in 
unit  time  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  expended 
in  moving  the  conductor.  In  C.  G.  S.  units,  then,  w  = 
ABL  M,  where  zv  is  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  ergs  per  second ; 
A^  B,  and  L  have  the  same  values  as  before,  and  M  is  the 
distance  through  which  the  conductor  is  moved  in  one 
second,  in  centimeters. 

As  10^  ergs  per  second  equal  1  watt,  dividing  both  sides 
of  the  equation  by  10'  gives  the  power  directly  in  watts,  or 

W= YFT- — •     ^y  dividing  the  upper  term  of  the  fraction 

by  10,  Cy  the  current  in  amperes,  may  be  substituted  for  A^ 

and  the  formula  will  then  read  IV  = — -^ 

10* 

Formula  477,  which  gives  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 

movinj^  conductor,  may,  on  the  assumption  here  made  that 
the  angles  between  the  path  of  the  conductor  and  its  length, 
and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  are  all  90^,  be  written 

/:  =~  —^-^  in  which  B,  L,  and  J/ have  each  the  same  value 

as  in   the  above   formula;  which,  therefore,  may  be  written 

This  means  f/idt  the  work  done  ift  moving  a  conductor 
tJirough  a  magnetic  field  {neglecting  friction  and  inertia)  is 
equal  to  the  i^'ork  done  by  the  resulti?ig  E.  M.  F,  and  current; 
which  also  follows  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy. 

%U>31«  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  mechanical  power  to  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  in 
order  that  it  may  supply  a  current,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  power  is  expended  should  also  be  clear. 

In  commercial  apparatus,  it  is  evident  that  aside  from 
the  power  required  to  move  the  conductors,  an  additional 
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amount  of  power  must  be  supplied  for  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion and  all  other  sources  of  loss  that  may  exist  in  the 
mechanism  which  is  used  for  moving  the  conductors; 
further,  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  that  appears  in 
the  external  circuit  is  less  than  the  total  energy  generated, 
by  the  amount  expended  in  heating  the  conductors  in 
which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  appearing  in  the 
external  circuit,  or  the  output  of  the  dynamo,  to  the  total 
amount  generated,  is  called  the  electrical  efficiency  of 
the  dynamo;  the  ratio  of  the  oufput  to  the  input,  the  injhit 
being  the  total  amount  of  energy  mechanically  applied  to 
the- conductors  to  move  them,  including  all  losses  in  the 
mechanism  used,  is  called  the  commercial  efficiency  of 
the  machine.  Both  values  are  usually  given  in  per  cent,  of 
the  input;  it  is  evident  that  this  percentage  must  be  less 
than  100,  and  in  commercial  machines  it  ranges  from  75^ 
to  95^,  or  higher,  depending  upon  the  size  and  design. 

In  finding  the  efficiency,  both  output  and  input  must  be 
reduced  to  the  same  units. 

3032.  If,  instead  of  mechanically  moving  the  con- 
ductors through  the  magnetic  field,  they  be  located  therein 
with  their  lengths  at  an  angle  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  an 
E.  M.  F.  from  some  external  source  be  applied  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  conductors,  a  current  will  flow  through  them, 
and  the  reaction  between  the  field  produced  by  the  current 
and  the  field  in  which  it  is  located  will  produce  a  tendency 
of  the  conductors  to  move  relatively  to  the  magnetic  field, 
just  as  when  the  current  is  produced  by  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated in  the  conductors  themselves.  This  tendency  is 
exerted  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force 
and  to  the  length  of  the  conductor,  producing  a  force  act- 
ing in  that  direction,  which  may  be  resolved  into  compo- 
nents acting  in  any  other  direction. 

If  the  conductor  be  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  then 
this  force  will  cause  it  to  move,  provided  its  component  in 
that  direction  is  greater  than  0,  and  the  rate  at  which  work 


anin  .  iHiwf  umm 


I  ^<'>.i 


■ig:ar  iWBnfliHnHTB  ihwi^gjk  the  field 
uitiiwi'  JiuJH.  JEunBltianEi  w&l  wBt  \tf  3&  tiheiB  an  E.  IL  F. 
'Which  m  iquwiir  in  Hjiwiriim  ao  t&e  K.  M.  F.  which  is 
"flonSiiig  tihc  umwiiu.  ihWHg^h  3Bic  omAKflnRft.     (See  Arts. 


3z  s-sindBiiL,  "^hifn,  3ht  sn^mtflBT  tt^feBEpvp  tlie  stfeDgth 
ai  Thr  laiugm  in  tAie  mumiv  iiimflMlM^i>,  the  E.  IL  F.  ap- 
jiligfl OP lihmr MnrnriiMflK anMi  he«(Bil  iwtheS.  IL  P.  gen- 
iiTWitta,phg:flieiiwg>'arJMl'rf  pakeMbnl  a  the  ooodactors. 


It  I1B6  jitawad^' teoB  jfcOTm  thirit  the  enerjKy  repre- 
«csa»d  !]«- 33ie  profinct  dF  AciMce  — rthecwiduLtorand  the 
velocity  xi  Ac  ^cimflwriwr  »  qfl  ^  the  enerjgy  represented 
liy  liic  prodncs  cf  iSbt  cnmsft  flowinc  and  the  B.  M.  F. 
ircsneraxed  In*  iSbt  mcitian  ctf  the  moditiur,  Callinsr  ^  the 
E.  M.  T.  xTtiDfriiifd  in  tbe  -winding  asd  C  the  current  flow- 
irix:.  as  iiffnrt..  iht  iDfciuLnica]  woik  done  by  the  moving 
cv'TjCjit.r  if  «  l'  Tbt  energy  represented  by  C^Ri{Ri 
It  T.z  the  i-tt-rnil  Tesi>iAnc*e  of  the  conductors),  as  in  the 
cifi^^t  :':tvi:''j>'.y  c.-n«dered,  appears  only  as  heat.  The  sum 
(i  iht-se  IT- :>,  ibcTi,  equals  the  total  amount  of  energy  which 
iT-jst  l»e  pi:t  inTi-  ihe  apparatus  to  move  the  conductors; 
tha:  :>.  r  '/—  c"'  A'  =  A"  t\  E  being  the  E.  M,  F.  applied  to 
the  ttrrminals  <A  the  winding.      (Compare  this  with  Art. 

3035.  It  appears,  then,  given  a  conductor,  or  several 
rondurtors,  >ituated  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  their  lengths 
at  an  anjiflt:  to  the  lines  of  force,  that  the  conductors  maybe 
iTiovfil  by  the  api)li(*ation  of  a  mechanical  force  so  that  an 
\\.  M.  F.  will  be  generated  in  them,  and  this  E.  M.  F.  may 
b«-  ntiliz<<l  in  s(rndinjj^  a  current  through  an  external  circuit; 
this  is  tiu*  dynamo,  in  which  the  mechanical  energy  supplied 
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is  converted  into  electrical  energy.  Or,  an  E.  M.  F.  may 
be  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  conductors,  causing  a 
current  to  flow  through  them,  which  will  cause  them  to  move 
through  the  field;  this  is  the  motor,  in  which  the  electrical 
energy  supplied  is  converted  into  mechanical  energy.  It 
will  be  seen  that  precisely  the  same  features  are  required 
for  both  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  the  same  actions  go  on  in 
both,  the  distinction  being  that  what  is  the  output  of  one  is 
the  input  of  the  other.  If  the  conductors  had  no  resistance, 
and  there  was  no  friction  or  any  other  loss  in  the  mechanism 
used  to  transmit  the  mechanical  energy  to  or  from  the  con- 
ductors, then  the  input  would  equal  the  output,  and  the 
efficiency  would  be  100^.  This  is  manifestly  impossible,  so 
that  the  input  must  exceed  the  output  by  the  amount  of 
energy  lost  in  heating  the  conductors  and  in  the  mechanism 
used  to  move  the  conductors,  or  that  is  moved  by  the  con- 
ductors; that  is,  the  efficiency  is  always  less  than  lOOji,  in 
either  dynamos  or  motors,  and  the  various  losses  are  of  the 
same  kind  in  both  cases.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  more 
in  detail  later. 

The  development  of  the  various  systems  of  armature 
winding  from  the  principles  that  have  been  given  will  now 
be  taken  up. 

GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  E.  M.  F.  OR 

CURRENT. 

3036.  The  value  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  mov- 
ing conductor  during  successive  instants  may  be  graphically 
represented  by  a  **  curve  "  on  cross-section  paper,  the  method 
usually  adopted  being  to  make  the  ordinates  represent  the 
E.  M.  F.  and  the  abscissas  either  intervals  of  time  or,  what 
usually  amount^  to  the  same  thing,  distances  passed  over  by 
the  conductor.  In  the  case  of  a  conductor  moving  in  a 
straight  line  at  a  constant  velocity  through  a  uniform  mag- 
netic field  of  unlimited  extent,  the  E.  M  F.  generated  at 
any  instant  is  constant,  and  would,  therefore,  be  re[)resented 
by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  at  a 
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certain  (iistance  from  that  axis,  dependin}^  upon  the  value  ot 
the  E.  M.  F.  'generated  and  the  scale  selected  to  rcDresenr 
it.  Thus,  the  v^raphical  representation  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
jjenerated  in  the  »M)nductor,  as  ji^ven  in  the  example  in  ArL 
ZMHH,  would  be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  aN 
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s<:i.ssas  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  4. 5  volts  on  the 
S4:ale  *>(  the  nnlinates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ll'iT. 

The  direction  of  the  E.  M.  F.  mav  be  found  from  the  rule 
vriven  i'l  Art.  2-1-12,  the  E.  M.  F.  being  considered  as  hav- 
:"l:  t::-:  '\'.r-i-  ti-  r:  \:\  'xlv.rh  the  current  which  ::  w-ji:!-:  j-r  - 
.:•:   ••  •-       •:-:■:•::■•:•:  t  •  :^■^v. 

I:  ■  .i-  '  !v::^  '!:■-  r":'*',  ::  wM  '^e  seen  that  if  :.'::'.',''  '.:■: 
.:-■•;•'  f  *:'v;  '.  :'.■■<  "^  :  "'r  <  -r  the  directi-m  -  -f  itl  :■  'r.  ■  '- 
:.'•'■  r--l:-  •  r  ■  r;  r:  .■'•!■-«-'!,  '.'a*^  direction  oi  the  E.  M.  I'.  :> 
.l'«  -  ■■--■:.  :•■.  r"  '•.•.'  ":':  reversed,  the  direct i-.-r.  •■:  :ht 
H     \[.   V.  >     •■    :-.-  ^■••:. 

30Ci7-  '-  *-  •'■''-  '■'  ''  '  t  tile  m«>tion  of  a  m-.^vini:  c-  ?.- 
.;■:  \  ;-  >  ;•-:.!.•;' "  v  -  ;  v  r:*^;^-!,  !.>ut  the  :vAv:/r  main:-ii::c^i 
.  •  -•  ,•  :.  '.  ■  ]\  \l  y  ^.T.*.- rated  in  that  c« induct-  r  w,ll  be 
r  •--■:■•  i  '  -  -..  ■',  ::  'Ln-.-hanged  in  value.  In  "rder  :■' 
r   •  -  —T  -.  *-     -       ::  i:*:    .'-  ^rapiiicallv.  it  is  necessarv  to  make 

-   ••         ■  - V  •■  -  ■  y    \'\-^    chanjxe   in  the   tiirecti'^n  "i 

';    \:    ;\  .-    ■-.  :.  .-r^  •].     Thisi<d«>ne  hy  pl-*ttinv:  the 

;•'     \[  '  '  '■.:  -:■:■■-  .■!    tile   axi<  tu'   the  absci-Na>. 

,^-  _^        _,    ■  •   .    ■      •         -..lilies  Mt   the   E.  ^L  F.  when  i". 

:.rr   :.    :■..  ^w-':  '. .  :.•.:.■    -ther  its  values  when  in  the  opposite 
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direction,  both  to  the  same  scale.  It  is  customary  to  plot 
the  curve  of  the  E.  M.  F,  or  current  when  in  a  positive  di- 
rection with  respect  to  some  given  part  of  the  circuit  above 
the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  so  that  this  part  of  the  curve  is 
considered  as+  in  direction. 

Thus,  if  the  conductor  giving  the  curve  represented  in 
Fig.  1137  had  been  moved  in  one  direction  for  2  seconds, 
then  instantly  reversed  and  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
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at  the  same  velocity  for  3  seconds,  then  reversed  again  and 
so  on,  the  curve  of  the  E.  M.  F.  would  be  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1128. 

Here  from  A  to  C  the  curve  is  the  same  as  Fig,  1127,  4.5 
volts  in  one  (the +)  direction;  at  C(the  end  of  the  2d  second) 
the  direction  of  the  motion,  also  the  E.  M.  F.,  is  reversed, 
and  is  represented  by  the  line  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  abscissas  from  C  to  £,  where  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
again  reversed,  and  so  on. 

As  at  the  instant  the  E.  M.  F.  is  reversed  it  passes  through 
all  the  intermediate  values  between  i. 5  volts  in  one  direc- 
tion and  4.5  volts  in  the  other,  a  line  must  be  drawn   to 

M.s,  m.^ie 
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i-'i.''i:-i  ill  -^•xsn  vulmw.  3£  shown  :  ifae  reversal  being 
±=i;ir=*i  :  -t;  ;-.sEi.-;i.^<i>?u*,  ihis  line  coincides  with  the 
•:'Cii~j.z-t  w-^.-zz.  pa:s«s  rhriu^h.  the  abscissa  which  represents 
li:-  -.-.—  t  a;  t-:c~    :he  reverKiI  took  place,  as  at  2  seconds, 

303Sw  I:  ;he  rhinge  from  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  in 
or.e  ■iirecti-n  :  :b-  rtiAiimsm  in  the  other  were  not  instan- 
rans'-.:*,  ;>.:s  '.-.-.-i  w  ■.:M  r.->t  coincide  with  one  of  the  ordi- 
r,a;es:  :"  r  exi:::;."'.^,  assume  that  this  same  conductor  was 
r.i>i  :ii?Ted  at  a  :■  r.s:an:  vel.jcity,  but  with  a  uniform (rt<v/<v- 
j.-ijt  ■■■'  such  a-,  amo'ir.:  ;ha:.  starting  from  zero,  the  velocity 
at  :r.e  er.d  ■  :  the  Is:  seco:id  was  the  same  as  the  constant 
value  assumed  ir^  the  previous  case;  then  the  E.  M.  F. 
ger.erated  at  successive  instants  during  this  1st  second 
wo-id    he    represented,  as   in    Fig.  ll^l*.  by   a   straight  line 


^  .  A      ,11  =±T= 

>  /         \ ,     .       ,    \     I 

,.t  \c  I       .    g/     '.       t      1     \c    , 

II 1 — fY" — t^  •  yr-i — 3 — sr-*"  -y 

I?  , ,  \     ,     /      I \j 


>  time  and  rising  to  4.5  vulis 


ili.-.-(M.,|"  ilir  ■;-! 


■iiy  of  the  conductor  is  r 
■viimsly  accelerated,  its  ' 
i-oulU  be  0  and  the  ciirv 
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E.  M.  F.  generated  during  the  2d  second  would  again  be  a 
straight  line,  commencing  at  4.5  volts  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
second  and  falling  to  0  volts  at  the  end  of  the  3d  second. 

If  the  conductor  is  now  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  the  same  cycle  of  acceleration  and  retardation  gone 
through  with,  the  curve  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  during 
this  cycle  of  motions  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as 
that  for  the  previous  cycle,  but  will  lie  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line,  as  is  represented  by  the  part  C  E  of  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  1139.  Continuation  of  this  cycle  of  motion 
gives  a  series  of  repetitions  of  this  curve,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1139. 

303(>.  A  similar  curve  would  result  if  the  velocity  of 
the  conductor  had  been  kept  constant,  as  in  the  case  in  Art, 
3037,  but  the  density  of  the  field  had  been  uniformly 
varied  along  the  path  of  the  conductor  from  0  to  a  maximum, 
and  then  to  0  again. 

Both  of  these  cases  assume  that  the  change  from  acceler- 
ating to  diminishing  velocity,  or  from  increasing  to  decreas- 
ing density,  is  instantaneous,  as  indicated  by  the  sharp  peaks 
of  the  E.  M.  F,  curve.  In  any  apparatus  as  actually  con- 
structed these  changes  would  be  more  gradual,  which  would 
result  in  more  or  less  rounding  the  peaks  of  the  curve. 

3040.  If  a  conductor  is  moved  in  a  straight  line  through 
a  succession  of  magnetic  fields  of  alternate  polarity,  as  rep- 
resented m  Fig   1130,  the  curve  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated 


will  be  of  similar  character  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  1128  and 
1129;  that  is,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  maintained  in  one  direc- 
tion as  long  as  the  conductor  is  moving  through  a  field  uf 


:ni6 
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■nc    'oiar::v,     'ii   ..s    -•">ii    ls   * ne    iirerti'.)!!   or    ".ne  .ines  :t 
:"  ipfc  >  r=v/'T.stM,  ■  :iL'  ii.  M.  7.  .-  .;is«>  revcrseii     ■  Art.  THKIH*^ 

riir  .ucruai.  ':ia:K-  •  i  '  ::c  va-v*??  "t  ihtt  ^  urvi.»  ■.viil  -ieprfrni.  a:- 
:\  '  .\"!  ffvi-'iis  .  asoa.  ipi.ii  :he  ■.•ariat:')n  -a  'he  inif^'rmity 
■t  'lie   .!.*:i>ii\'     1  ■  i'^  i:*^:-.!     r  -  f  the  vfi«>c:ty. 

?1-.'.*     :ia:i!irr      :     tr.diiivr   '  ne    IH.   M.   V.   i^enerated   :ii  j-nj 

lie:-:     :    iiiy       p.-ii:!':!  ■  t  'iensjity  snuuid  now  be  v;iear. 

::    -  t-v:'ic::t.    I'.'wever.  '.iiat  mutiini  \vi   .i  :^traivi:ht   line   jt 

:i  .;.::y  :rr**-^uij.r    .:ic    s  t:«>i.  i:i  L^enerai  desirable  L\.»r  ■iynaim.^; 

TiMiii.ii  .'1  .t  -ir:i:^:it   !ine  'an  not   '.'e  :iideriniteiy  '  ontinueiL 

;->r  "rial   v..uiti  :v-ui:ir'i  i  lieid  <=E  -iniiraiteti  'txtent,  ami  =;il:- 

:»•!!  ■  iiaiiuo  .-1  "lie  -iirf^criMii  .-r  :nr»iiua  ■■£  trie  ■"iiduci-'r   :■-■ 

.1'. •:     >!ia.l\'    ■•L-r'Tiit      f    ^I'^d   :nei::ianu:ai  ■'r»nbtnictif>n.      Tj 

i\''.*i     ■'';:  ■  :ir:    "in::i:i*  ::(*id  and  the  -udden  '-hanjLres  in  t:w 

:ir'-  ::■-!     i  'n«':i-.!..  ■  iit  •■  ■iniiirc*^r  may  '^e  moved  :n  a  ■:!r':u- 

ar      ai;-:.    vr.:..:i     -     ntrr:Kinn:aily    /onvenient   and    aiI«.»\T>  <  r" 

■::«•    :>'r  ■■!    .  ::<Md  -r  !:!niLcd  rxtent;  the  elfect  of -suuh  moti-.-n 

v\\[    \i-\v  '  *:  ■  ■.•ii>nl«*r^*ii. 


:so4i. 


;r  •£ 


■riM".'  r-r  •H'^'Viiil:  "'i    i     ■:r-':;:i: 

■■•:    \  :!!-;:-•,  ■:  •  h-^  .inr*<  ■■■'   ■■  -■.: 

:-■-      a:?:    'f  "lit:  -'v;;!!-:    r    i:^ 

■:i:ik(.rs    '.vii:-i  t:u;    "i:ii;>     : 


■1     .IL 


,.r" 


:::*: 


Yi. 


^<.Mi'.-raL«.:d      ;:i      :  .u:  i> 

iii'  :■■!'    iii.  •  iu;r':['  r-\  ■;■  :• 
-ram  .iii  !"iii;  a<   l   .    iisi^r.: 
vrl- '«  :iy  is  rna:iv.a. 'it-:. 

Ill  ■'i"«:L'r  :«■  -i'ta:!-  ^': 
'i!>ii"ii.mt!« '11  ■ 't  :.::r;  '.vif^^  r 
r<-r<.tr  rcuuin^«i  .:i  :  v' 
.i;'>vti  <:ase.  ■  -iii,*  :..(iL-  ■  t 
til'-  maijnet  <  y  >  .>'  ,'i 
nuisL  be  made  in  '::ic:  :  rrn 
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of  a  hollow  cylinder,  concentric  with  and  enclosing  the  path 
of  the  conductor  {a  n  a')  and  the  other  pole  {N  N N N).  In 
the  space  between  these  two  poles  the  lines  of  force  will  be 
radial  in  direction  and  uniform  in  density  if  the  rest  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  properly  designed. 

3042.  If  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  conductor 
is  radial,  instead  of  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  in  the  above  case, 
by  making  the  lines  of  force 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  uniform 
in  density  all  along  the  path  of 
the  conductor,  the  angle  between 
the  lines  of  force  and  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  the  conductor 
will  at  all  instants  be  the  same; 
hence,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  before.  This 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  force 
may  be  obtained  by  making  the 
pole  faces  circular  in  shape  and 
placing  them  in  two  parallel 
planes  with  the  center  of  the 
pole-pieces  coinciding  with  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  conductor,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1132. 

The  arrangement  of  the  balance  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  not  indicated  in  this  figure.  A  part  of  the  north  pole- 
piece  is  broken  away  in  the  elevation  to  show  the  con- 
ductor a  o.  

THB  8INB  CURVB. 

3043*  Fig.  1133  illustrates  a  case  of  circular  motion 
which  differs  in  many  features  from  the  first  two  considered. 
Here  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  consequently,  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  motion  and  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  changes  at  every  instant.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  the  E.  M.  F.  also  varies  during  successive  in- 
stants. Although  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor 
changes,  at  any  one  point  it  may  be  considered  to  be  along 
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a  straight  line  tangent  to  the  circle  at  that  puint,  and  a  cer- 
tain length  may  be  assigned 
to  this  line  which  will  represent 
I  the  velocity  of  the  moving  con- 
L  ductor.  Thus,  at  the  instant 
when  the  conductor  is  at  the 
point  a  (Fig.  1133)  of  its  path, 
the  line  representing  its  direc- 
tion of  motion  at  that  point 
makes  an  angle  of  0°  (is  par- 
allel) with  the  lines  of  force; 
hence,  no  E.  M.  F.  is  generated 
at  this  point.  As  the  conduct- 
or moves  along  its  path,  this 
angle  becomes  greater  until  at 
L  point  90°  from  a  the  angle  is 
also  00°,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated is  a  maximum.  Further 
continuation  of  the  motion  for 
the  angle  until  it  is  again  0°,  and  the 


s  the 


II  repeats  this  cycle  of 
■onductfT  is  moving  in 
the  lines  of  force,  the 
fciinn.  From  this  it  follows  that 
woulil  form  a  series  of  waves  on 
Ik-  abscissas,  as  in  the  cases  de- 
1  :t038. 


the  waves  of  this  curve  may  he 
1-'.  >l.  F.  generated  at  successive 
.  M.  F.  will  evidently  be  propor- 
i-^^Ii'  which  the  direction  of  motii.'a 
■:■,-.  ^-ce  Art.  3020),  so  that  hy 
■.:;e  circle  a  right-aniricd  tri- 
-.'  v.-  .iiigle,  the  side  opposite  this 
^■.:-.  '^i  the  ordinate  represent- 
,-.  ,::  -.iiat  point. 
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This  process  is  represented  in  Fig.  113i,  where  b  repre- 
sents a  certain  point  in  the  path  of  the  conductor  a  at  which 
it  is  desired  to  know  the  E,  M. 
F.  generated.  The  line  b  r, 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  the 
point  b,  represents  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  con- 
ductor at  this  point,  and  makes 
the  angle  p  with  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force,  repre- 
sented by  the  line  r  t.  The 
line  /  by  at  right  angles  to  *•  /, 
is,  then,  the  sine  of  the  angle/, 
hence,  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  con 
doctor  at  the  point  b,  and  by 
repeating  this  process  for  sue 
cessive  points  around  the  circle 
a  series  of  values  will  be  ob-  ^ 
tained  which  may  be  used  as  Fio.  lui. 

ordinates  of  the  E.  M.  F.  curve,  as  stated. 

From  the  construction  of  the  figure,  the  line  o  i  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  b  r,  and  the  line  o  a  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  r  /;  hence,  the  angle  </  included  between  the 
lines  o  a  and  o  b  \s  equal  to  the  angle  /  included  between 
the  lines  b  r  and  r  t,  and  the  E.  M,  F.  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  d,  or  to  the  length  of  the  line 
b  n.  This  length  {b  «)  may  or  may  not  equal  the  E.  M.  F. 
when  laid  out  on  any  scale,  but  will  always  be  proportional 
to  it. 

Hence,  the  E.  M,  F.  generated  at  any  instant  in  a  con- 
ductor moving  in  a  circular  path  through  a  magnetic  field 
of  uniform  density  whose  lines  of  force  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  parallel  to  each  other  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  conductor 
has  been  rotated  from  a  point  where  its  direction  of  motion  is 
parallel  to  tht  lines  of  force. 


IMO 
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3048.  U  the  Telodtr  of  the  ooodnctor  is  nuform  (ah 
ummed  above),  the  condnctor  will  move  throngfa  eqvd 
angles  in  equal  interrala  of  time;  benoe,  tJie  abactMuof  the 
E.  U.  F.  carve  nuf  repreaent  either  the  intervals  at  tine 
required  for  tlie  conductor  to  move  throogli  the  variiMi 
Angles  or  the  ang^  themselves.  The  ocdinates  may  repn- 
sent  the  sines  of  the  same  ang^e^  the  B.  U.  F.  being  pro- 
portional to  them.  This  carve  may  be  coaveoiently  draws 
by  laying  off  on  a  circle  a  series  of  points  represeoting  ssc- 
(Jessive  positions  of  the  condnctor  after  equal  intervals  of 
time,  as  represented  st  «,  4,  f,  .  .  .  .  «*  in  Pi^.  113S  («), 


or  .AngU  in  Drgrttt 


a  a'  being  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 
Tin:  vertical  height  of  any  of  these  points  above  the  diameter 
rt  rt'  is,  then,  the  sine  of  tlie  angle  through  which  the  conduct- 
or Ikin  been  moved,  and  these  heights  may  be  projected  cd 
the  ordinatcs  of  properly  arranged  cross-section  [taper,  as 
ri!|jreseiited  in  Pig.  1135  {b),  giving  the  curve  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .  . 
a',  as  shown.  The  curve  for  the  remainder  of  the  revolo- 
tio)i,  ti'  III  a,  may  be  laid  out  in  the  same  way,  and  would  evi- 
dently be  of  the  same  shape,  but  would  be  on  the  opposite 
siiii:  of  the  axis  of  tlie  abscissas.  This  form  of  curve  is 
called  a  Mine  survw,  or  sinusoid*  &:om  its  method  of  ccm- 
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struction,  and  possesses  several  peculiar  features,  as  will  be 
pointed  out. 

3046.  Value  of  E.  M.  F. — From  the  explanation 
given  in  Art.  3024,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated  in  the  conductor  in  the  above  case  at  any  instant  may 
be  found  from  formula  477  ;  r°  and  s^  being  in  this  case 
each  equal  to  90°,  sin  r°  and  sin  s^  are  each  equal  to  1,  and 
may  be  omitted,  making  the  formula  read 

^__BLMsin  /° 
~"  10' 

It  is  evident  that  during  one  complete  revolution  the  con- 
ductor passes  over  a  distance  equal  to  2  r  r,  r  being  the 
radius  of  its  circular  path,  or  o  a  (Fig.  1135). 

Then,  if  the  speed  of  the  conductor  is  ^S  revolutions  per 

5  /S 
minute,  its  velocity  is  equal  to  2  tt  r  r^r  I  — :  being  the  revolu- 

GO  \60 

tions  per  second),  and  this  value  may  be  substituted  for  M 

in  the  above  formula,  which  would  then  read 

BZ2irr^sin/° 


10- 

All  the  lines  of  force  cut  by  the  conductor  in  each  revolu- 
tion are  included  in  the  area  obtained  by  multiplying  to- 
gether L  and  2  r.  This  being  the  case,  the  total  number  of 
lines  cut  by  the  conductor,  which  is  represented  by  iV,  is 
equal  to  B  Z  2  r. 

N 
From  this,  —  =  B  Z,  which  value  may  be  substituted  for 

BZr  in  the  previous  formula,  which  then  reads  as  follows: 

^      2?^'^60^^^>^ 


10' 
Simplifying  this,  it  becomes 

10-  X  60  • 


&  »*  V  ^ 
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WhtrJi  /f  i>aL  its  iiKixiinum  value,  /z^^ /»^z=\Hy^  and  sin/**=l; 

hclKc, 


•*. 


•  •Ill 


!  'ic;,  ■ 


TUB    AIR-4^AP. 

3047.  It  -/iK-  licld  LhmujLjh  which  the  conductor  moves 
Ml  .:s  iMiciilar  '.'aih.  luiviiii^  a  radius  l?  a^  exists  between  two 
;»ai\il!ci  ;»o;o  tacL-s.  a>  represented  in  Fiy^.  11:^5.  it  is  evident 
liML  :;u"  -iisiaiKX'  l^etweeii  the  pole  faces  must  be  a  little 
i^rcaur  iliaii  l  <  v/.  mi  '»rder  that  the  conductor  mav  not  touch 
liu;  I'i-ic  laevs  \\\  ils  rotation. 

Phis  Jistaiue  between  the  p<jle  faces  introduces  an  air-gap 
'i  ':,\\\ii  ':«jn;iiii  o^inpared  t«^  its  area,  thus  requirinj^  a  con- 
^idciaiiir  -vpciuiilure  t.t  M.  M.  F.  (magnetomotive  force) 
in  :«'r»ini;  '.  ii»;  tie  til  aiT'iss  liie  j^ap. 

Thi;  .ivcrai^r  Icn^iii  <>t  this  air-jj|;ap  may  be  reduced  by 
makiiiv:  -.'no  ".H.lc  ract-^s  ■'^nreiitric  with  the  path  of  the  con- 
iliul-r,  "uiL  a-i  Ml  -his  rase  the  lenj^th  of  the  air-gap  is  n<> 
I.--  ^-        •  .''i",^  ''-,■   .i-tivsitv  •»["  the    field  in  the  iran  will  not 

!o  in«r(.*ased  densitv  is  si tuatet! 
at  a  M-'iril  when.-  it  lias  tht'  least 
'mT'm '.  ;  i.  =.'.,  at  the  ptunt  whcn.- 
•  :k-  "!uiiu"t«>r  is  in«ni!]L^  i;i  .i 
'iMt  'ii'-ii  rK-arly  i>r  quitt*  jniralle! 
•«'  :  he  MHOS  of  r'«'r<f\  as  reprn'- 
-e'U»nl  Ml  Fij:^.  1  !:M. 

30-4H.  As  tliert-  is  actually 
!t;'rMir<-il  tor  the  nii'V(MiuMit  -i 
".  ":i'.-  ■••>iuliictor  oiiiv  a  ihiii  «:v!- 
Mi'iriral  <pace  near  th*.'  t*  lo 
\o  ••<,  the  kMiv^th  ot  the  air-ij;ap 
•■;..\  :>c  rt'iluced  vlm'v  lar'':elv  .*v 
' i ,  : II '^  in  t lie  space  n« > t  req u i fLni 
:.hc  luovcitieiu  <>i'  tile  c-'H- 
i'.u  !(jr  with  a  cylindricai  core  ^t 
■  I'-   Miles  ot   force  will   now  be 
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maierially  different  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  li:)C;  the 
length  oE  the  air-gap  being  practically  uniform  and  much 
shorter,  the  direction  of  the  tines  of  force  will  be  in  nearly 
the  shortest  distance  across  the  gap,  i.e.,  will  be  nearly 
radial,  and  the  density  will  be  practically  uniform  and,  with 
the  same  M.  M.  F.,  much  higher. 

The  actual  distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  will  be  about 
as  represented    in  Fig. 

1137.      It   will  be  noted  ^^tttttv^  ^ 

that  some  of  the  lines 
of  force  do  not  pass  into 
the  core  at  all,  and  are 
even  entirely  outside 
the  path  of  the  con- 
ductor. These  leakage 
lines  (see  Art.  241 S) 
are  always  present  in 
any  magnetic  circuit 
which  includes  an  air- 
gap,  although  the^  have 
not  thus  far  been  repre- 
sented. Their  influence  pio.  nsr. 
on  the  design  of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  neglected 
for  the  present,  but  will  be  fully  discussed  later. 


3049.  If  the  lines  of  force  in  the  air-gap  were  abso- 
lutely radial  and  of  uniform  density  throughout,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  a  conductor  moving  through  this  air- 
gap  would  at  any  instant  be  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
force,  and  (assuming  a  constant  velocity)  the  E.  M.  F. 
would  be  constant  in  value,  but,  of  course,  reversed  at  the 
end  of  each  half  revolution.  The  E.  M.  F.  curve  would, 
therefore,  be  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  1128,  Art.  3037. 

This  differs  from  the  case  described  in  Art.  304 1 ,  in  that 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  conductor  with  respect  to 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  is  not  constant,  but  is  ro- 
versed  at  the  end  of  each  half  of  a  revolution,  which  causes 
the  E.  M.  F.  to  be  reversed,  as  stated. 
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The  A'-.^zjtL  distrib-i: :»n  of  the  lines  being  different  from 
thif  --ft  fr>:r:r*e'i.  the  cnrre  is  actaaiiv  more  like  the  sine 
cur-.r  'Fiz-  IlS5i.  b::t  with  a  more  flattened  top,  consc- 
C'-ent'.T  a  S3: re  rai>id  increase  from  zero  to  valnes  near  the 


305CI.  A  very  convenient  meihcd  of  moving  the  con- 
ductor thr'>ugh  the  magnetic  field  is  to  mechanically  attach 
i:  to  the  sunace  of  the  cvlindrical  core,  which  mav  then  be 
r  -tated  around  its  axis  bv  anv  convenient  means.  The 
m  tion  r-f  the  o-tc  d:»es  not  of  itself  affect  the  distribution 
or  the  der.sity  of  the  lines  of  force  :  but  in  order  to  maintain 
the  notion  of  the  core,  certain  losses,  due  to  hysteresis  and 
to  tddy  currtnts  circulating  in  the  core,  must  be  overcome. 

3C>51.  The  hysteresis  is  due  to  the  continual  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  through  the  core,  as  it 
r-'tates.  amounting  to  one  complete  reversal  in  each  half 
revolution  ;  the  amount  of  the  hysteresis  loss  de{>ends  upon 
th»_*  ijv.alitv  <^i  the  iron  of  which  the  core  is  made,  the  density 
•  *  :':.•:  '.::.':<  •  :  f'rce  :::  th'j  c  -re,  the  number  of  reversals  oi 
:r.  i^^::'--::>:r*  per  u::i:  «.»f  time,  and  the  amount  of  iron  affected. 
(A:    2413.) 

3052.  The  eddy-current  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
th--  ir-.n  "f  the  <  "re  bein;^  a  conductor,  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
<Tat<:'i  in  it  by  iis  r^tati^n  in  the  magnetic  field  causes  ciir- 
rrnt^  t')  (  irculatc  through  the  mass  of  metal  in  the  core  ; 
lhe<e  <  urrents  d<>  not  differ  from  the  currents  flowing  in  the 
conduct' >rs  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  core,  but  as  they 
do  not  api>ear  in  the  external  circuit,  they  represent  so  much 
wasted  energy. 

3(153.  1  he  E.  M.  F.  of  these  eddy  currents  is  neces- 
sarily low  ;  but  if  the  core  is  a  solid  mass  of  metal,  the  re- 
sistance ('flered  to  these  (unTents  is  extremely  small,  so  that 
the  small  E.  M.  F.  mav  cause  enijrmous  currents  to  flow, 
which  would  thereby  be  the  source  of  a  great  loss  of  energy. 
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The  direction  of  these  currents  may  be  found  by  applying 
the  rule  given  in  Art.  2442>  when  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  a  section  of  the  core  under 
one  pole  is  from  front  to  back,  under  the  other  pole  it 
will  be  from  back  to  front,  so  that  these  currents  will  circu- 
late around  the  core,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1138,  in  which 
only  the  lower  half  of  the  core  is  represented,  the  paths  of 
the  eddy  currents  being  indicated  by  the  lines  with  the 
arrow-heads. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  eddy  currents  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  to  reduce  their 
E.  M.  F.  and  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  their  path. 
This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  building  up  the  core  of 
a  number  of  thin  iron  disks, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1139, 
arranged  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  force  and  at  right  fuj.  nss- 

angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  insulated  from  one 
another. 

Instead  of  being  one  single  conductor  of  large  section, 
■  the  core  is  now  made 
up  of  a  number  of 
conductors  of  less 
section  and  shorter 
length  ;  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  each 
conductor  is,  there- 
fore, much  less,  and 
the  current  produced 
FKj.  lup.  thereby  is  relatively 

much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  solid  core,  so  that  the 
loss  of  ener^  is  reduced. 


3054.     This  process  of  dividing  the  core  into  thin  plane 
S^tions  is  called  biniliiatloii,  the  separate  sections  forming 
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.am;i«::":,  diws  n.n  afitrci   the  magnetic 
■■, ,  •■in  ':  ji;  lilt  section*  are  continuous  in 

:    i:!i!;r  'jt  ItiFi't. 

■T:  ■■■:  iiphiiy  insulated  iron  wire  will 
-jrrer.ir,  hu;  i>  m  this  case  the  iroiicf 

,iCTi!'ticaiiy  ciiiitinui.us.  the  reluctanceof 
1-  mii.-h  irreaier  than  ibat  of  the  iron  ui 

—il      Thv  laminated  structure   is,  there- 


j  .:..,;;:  :hfa3ri> 


:    :!ii    v~ast-  itieniir,n,.d   in    An..  3042,  the 

i-,;iinh    (■■'   the    fundunor    mav  l>e  radial 

[i:-.    I"  the    axis    of  rmalicn.      In   that  case 

■  rt  wiiiii  late  the  foriii  of  a  di:>k,  and  the 
i:k:  i-r.ttT  and  leave  the  core  at  the  end  faces 
,:;:Ki-''-^i   face,  as  represented   in  Fig.  114i', 

■  ■!iiiun->r  suniK^rted  on  the  core   C,  which 


.(.-(it-ralcd  uiuk-r  thi'sc  i-in-iiin- 
IP  lh;ii  mentioned  in  Art.  3<>-19. 
rvi'.  but  with  flatter  jjeaks  t"  (hi- 


I  ■■(  \\\i-  tii^ure,  it  will  be  seen  thai 

f  .li-k-^  arrantit'd  at  right  an-j;li's 

hi-  [■ti-viiiusoase,  the  laiiiin;i'  wmi 

M.  1-',  available  for  the  produil 
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eddy  currents;  so  this  type  of  core  is  usually  constructed  of 
a  long  strip  of  thin  iron,  wound  in  a  helical  form,  with  strips 
of  insulating  material  between  the  layers.  This  makes  a 
core  of  the  requisite  form  that  is  magnetically  continuous 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  and  is  free  from  excessive 
eddy  currents. 


CHARACTER    OF    COMMBRCIAC    CURRENTS. 

3056*  Any  electric  current  in  commercial  use  may  be 
classified  either  as  a  direct  current  or  an  alternating^ 

current.  The  abbreviations  for  these  are  D.  C,  direct  cur- 
rent, and  A.  C,  alternating  current. 

A  direct  current  may  be  defined  as  a  current  which  ahvays 
flows  in  the  same  direction  through  the  conductor  or  circuit, 

A  direct  current  may  be  continuous,  so-called,  or  pul- 
satlngr.  A  strictly  continuous  current  is  one  in  which  the 
E.  M.  F.  has  an  absolutely  constant  value  during  succeeding 
intervals  of  time,  which  would,  therefore,  cause  a  perfectly 
steady  current  to  flow  through  a  circuit  of  constant  resist- 
ance. 

The  curve  of  a  continuous  current  would  then  be  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1127.  Incandescent  dynamos  or  constant  potential 
dynamos  are  familiar  examples  of  machines  that  furnish 
continuous  currents. 

3057.  The  pulsating  current  is  practically  unknown  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  although  the  current  from  a 
Thomson- Houston  arc  machine  may  be  called  a  pulsating 
current,  yet  it  is  never  mentioned  as  such.  As  will  be 
explained  farther  on,  a  pulsating  current  is  one  which 
always  flows  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  electromotive 
force  constantly  varies,  so  that  the  current  consists  of  dis- 
tinct impulses  or  rushes  of  current. 

In  Fig.  1141,  (a),  (^),  and  (c)  represent  three  possible  curves 
of  pulsating  currents;  in  (a)  the  fluctuations  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
pr  current  occur  between  a  maximum  and  zero,  while  in  (^) 
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terti^ling  E.  M.  F.  i»  coiled  an  alteraator.  The  E.  H.  F. 
g«tteratc(i  ill  a  coaducCor  Those  direction  of  motion  with 
rvs^ject  t<>  thir  direction  of  the  Enes  of  force  is  periodically 
reversed  wou'd,  therefore,  be  an  altematiag  E.  M.  F,,  a* 
!;how;>  t-y  the  curves  in  Figs.  1138,  1189,  and  1136. 

It  ihe  conductor  so  moved  cuts  the  lines  of  force  in  each 
duvctioii  ill  the  same  time  and  at  the  xame  rate,  the  curves 
<,•!  '.he  E.  M.  K.  generated  by  the  motion  in  each  direction 
will  bv>th  Iv  '-'t  the  same  sbape,  and  will  lie  equally  on  both 
»li!es  K'i  thk.-  axis  of  the  abscissas,  and  a  continuation  of  the 


33: 


r>\'!o  i'f  motions,  under  the  same  oooditions,  will  give  so 
v..  M.  F.  curve  that  is  merely  a  «erw>  of  repetitions  of  the 
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curve  representing  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  during  the  first 
cycle  of  motions.  Such  an  E.  M.  F.  (or  its  resulting  cur- 
rent) is  called  a  cyclic,  periodic,  or  harmonic  alternating 
E.  M.  F.  (or  current).  A  curve  showing  a  form  of  such  an 
E.  M.  F.  is  given  in  Fig.  1142,  the  axis  being  A  M\  the 
positive  impulses  are  above,  at  F,  and  the  negative  impulses 
at  X,     The  curve  crosses  the  axis  at  the  points  C^  E^  G,  etc. 


GENERAL   PRINCIPLES    OF    ARMATURE 

WINDINGS. 

3059*  It  should  be  clear  that  rotary  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor in  a  magnetic  field  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes:  (1)  where  the  arrangement  of  the  field  with 
regard  to  the  path  of  the  conductor  is  such  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  is  always  the  same,  relative  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force,  and  (2)  where  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  direction  of  motion  is  periodically  reversed, 
relative  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

A  further  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  that  in 
the  first  class  each  line  of  force  is  cut  only  once  in  each  m'- 
olution^  while  in  the  second  class  each  line  of  force  is  cut 
twice  in  each  revolution.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
unipolar  and  bipolar  (or  multipolar)  induction  for  the 
two  classes;  i.  e.,  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  conductor  so 
arranged  as  to  come  under  the  first  class  would  be  said  to 
be  due  to  unipolar  induction,  etc.  These  terms  have  been 
extended  to  the  machines  themselves,  so  a  machine  in 
which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  by  unipolar  induction  is 
called  an  unipolar  dynamo;  if  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  by 
bipolar  induction,  it  is  called  a  bipolar  dynamo,  and  so  on. 
This  application  of  the  term  unipolar  is  hardly  correct, 
since  an  "  unipolar  dynamo "  must  necessarily  have  two 
poles.  Its  application  to  induction,  however,  is  more  accu- 
rate, because,  aside  from  its  influence  on  the  design  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  the  presence  of  more  than  one  pole  is  not 
necessary  in  considering  this  class  of  induction ;  that  is,  as 
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each  line  of  force  is  cut  only  at  one  point,  it  d<K;s  not  mat- 
ter what  course  it  takes  after  being  cut.  With  bijK>Iar  or 
multipolar  induction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lines  from 
each  magnet  be  grouped  together  in  the  same  manner  a: 
the  two  separate  points  of  their  own  path  at  which  they  arc 
cut  by  the  conductor,  which  is  most  convenientlv  done  bv 
making  these  points  the  surfaces  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
Still,  the  distinction  is  usually  applied  to  the  machines 
themselves.  • 

3()60.     It  has  been  shown  that  with  either  unipolar  or 
bipolar  induction    the  conductor    may  occupy   one  of  two 
radically  different   positions;    namely,   the  direction  of  its 
length  may  be  parallel  or  radial  to  the  axis  of   rotation. 
In  either   case,   with  unipolar  induction,   as  illustrated  in 
Arts.  3041  and  3042,  Figs.  1131  and  113-2,  it  is  evident 
that  the  E.    M.  F.  generated  in  the  conductor  is  a  direct 
IC.  M.  F.  in  the  sense  of  being  continuous  in  direction,  while 
with  bipolar  induction,  as  illustrated  in  the  cases  given  in 
Art.  3()43  and  those  following,  the  E.  M.  F,  generated  in 
the  conductor  is  an  alternatiugYs,  M.  F. 

30(^1.     In  ordtM- to  electrically  connect  a  stationary  ex- 

Irrnal  circuit  witli  tlic  moving  conductor,  some  form  (.•!' 
sliding  <>r  rul)l)inL::  rontai^t  is  necessary,  which  usually  takes 
the  loiin  <»r  stationary  strips  of  copper,  carbon,  or  other  con- 
diirtini;-  material  called  hruslicH,  which  form  the  terminal? 
.•r  ih<-  external  circMn't,  and  which  rest  upon  bare  metallic 
surtace>  w  hiih  are  elect  ri(^ally  connected  to  the  conductors 
and  nn(  liani«\illy  attached  to  but  insulated  from  the  shaft 
l>v  uli'.ch  tlu-  arinalure  core,  conductors,  and  collectine  (i<^'* 
\ii'-^ar<'  dri\(n.  In  ca^e  it  is  desired  to  make  continuous 
t -MiiK-.  I  ion  :hr«>ui;h<»ul  ihc  revolution  with  the  conduct()r, 
thr^e  l>aie  metallic^  surfaces  are  made  continuous  i.  e.,  in 
th.-  t.>i?n  k\  ri'i^>.  and  thedevi(M*  is  then  called  a  collector, 
nil. I'"  !'  i:  !^  d<sir«d  t<»  make  the  (M)nnection  between  the 
«-"n.l:i.  i.'i^  anil  the  e\t(M-nal  circuit  (hiring  a  i)art  of  a  revv- 
I'.iti'Mi  "iilv,  ihe  \\\\-v  mclaliic  surfaces  are  made  seLrniental. 
ll  !-  ne\(  r  the  cast'  that  the  external  circuit  is  entirely  dis- 
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connected  from  all  the  conductors  of  the  armature  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  if  any  particular  conductor  is  discon- 
nected from  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  external  circuit  at 
any  time  during  the  revolution,  another  must  be  substi- 
tuted. This  results  in  a  collecting  apparatus  consisting  of 
a  series  of  separate  metallic  segments  arranged  in  cylindrical 
form,  each  connected  to  some  part  of  the  winding,  forming 
a  device  called  a  com  mutator. 

From  the  nature  of  the  device,  the  character  of  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  which  appears  between  the  terminals  of 
the  external  circuit  (the  brushes),  if  a  collector  is  used,  is 
the  same  as  the  character  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 
conductors;  i.  e.,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  in 
value  or  reversals  of  direction. 

If  a  commutator  is  used,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case; 
in  fact,  is  not  likely  to  be,  since  the  connection  with  any 
particular  conductor  is  not  maintained  throughout  that 
conductor's  cycle  of  motion,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  is  not  reproduced  in  the  difference  of 
potential  existing  between  the  brushes.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction,  since  it  is  the  character  of  this  difference  of 
potential  which  directly  determines  that  of  the  current  in 
the  external  circuit,  and  not  the  character  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated. 

3062*  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  gener- 
ate a  sufficiently  high  E.  M.  F.  for  commercial  applications, 
a  number  of  conductors  must  be  used,  so  connected  together 
that  their  E.  M.  F.'s  will  add  together  to  the  desired 
amount.  These  conductors  may  obviously  be  located  in  the 
same  magnetic  field,  and  rotated  under  the  same  conditions; 
then,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  will  pass  through  exactly  the 
same  cycle,  with  a  phase  difference  depending  upon  their 
relative  positions  in  the  field  at  any  instant.  From  a  study 
of  these  features,  the  proper  methods  of  connecting  the  con- 
ductors to  each  other  and  to  the  external  circuit  to  attain 
any  desired  result  may  be  deduced. 

Fig.  1148    represents   16   conductors,  a,   ^,  r,  .  .  .  .  /, 
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■  -i^iace-i  around  the  periphery  of  the  core  C.  The 
-.'7\  ■  t  ;he  lines  of  force  being  from  .V  to  S,  and  the 
direction  of  motiw 
being  as  JDdicatd 
by  the  arrows,  the 
direction  of  the  E. 
M  P  in  the  con- 
ductors under  the  ^ 
pole  face  is  from 
back  to  front,  while 
in  those  under  the  5 
pole  face  it  is  from 
front  to  back,  as 
will  be  seen  if  the 
hand  rule  (Art, 
24-42)  is  applied. 
This  is  indicated  by 
m;irkiiig  the  conductor  with  a  +  or  a  solid  black  dot,  as 
shown.  Conductors  in  the  positions  a  and  t,  being  in  such 
a  position  that  no  lines  of  force  are  cut  by  them,  have  no 
H.  M.  r..;i[ul  an:  not  marked. 
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connecting  the  ends  b  and  c  together  the  difference  of 
potential  between  a  and  d  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
E.  M.  F.'s. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1144,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  conductor  with  which  any 
one  of  the  conductors — for  example,  conductor  e — should 
be  connected  in  series  is  either  the  conductor  diametrically 
opposite  it,  in  this  case  conductor  ;;/,  or  either  of  the  con- 
ductors immediately  adjacent  to  it,  in  this  case  either  con- 
ductor y  or  d. 

Note. — The  figure  being  very  much  out  of  proportion,  the  angular 
distance  between  these  adjacent  conductors  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  cause  a  considerable  difference  in  their  phase ;  in  practice,  however, 
the  angular  distance  between  adjacent  conductors  would  be  very 
small,  and  the  difference  in  phase  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  generated  in  them 
almost  inappreciable. 

3064.  Applying  the  principle  illustrated  in  Fig.  1144, 
opposite  conductors  would  be  connected  by  conductors  ex- 
tending across  one  of  the  end  faces  of  the  core.  But  in 
connecting  adjacent  conductors  in  series  a  ^ 
different  method  must  be  followed,  since  the 
ends  which  are  similarly  situated  on  the  core 
must  be  connected  together,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1145,  where  a  b  and  c  d  represent  two 
conductors,  in  each  of  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  is  in  the  same  direction,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads.  In  order  to  connect  these 
two  conductors  in  series,  so  that  the  E.  M.  F.'s 
will  add,  the  ends  b  and  d  (or  a  and  c)  must  be  connected 
together,  as  represented,  in  which  case  the  difference  of 
potential  between  a  and  c  (or  b  and  d^  if  a  and  c  are  con- 
nected) would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  E.  M.  F.'s 
generated. 

3065«  Now,  in  the  armature,  the  above  connection  mani- 
festly can  not  be  made  across  the  end  faces  of  the  drum ; 
neither  can  it  be  made  directly  across  the  cylindrical  face,  for 
in  the  latter  case  an  E.  M.  F.  would  be  set  up  in  the  con- 
necting  wire,  opposite  in  direction  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
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conduct ^rs.     The  onlv  reas*'»nable  wav   in   which  this  style 

of  connection  can 
be  made  is  to  make 
the  armature  core 
in  the  f«.)rm  of  a  a  I- 
iniiriciil  ring^  and 
pass  the  connecting 
wires  through  the 
hole  in  the  center  of 
the  rin^,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  lUii. 
Here  the  conductor 
€  is  connected  to 
the  conductor  */  bv 
^■''     ■■*"•  a  wire  passing  down 

the  i.\i.  k  t:i<*e  t»t  the  ring,  through  the  hole  in  the  center  at 

X  :ind  up  the  fr-  :u  face  tt^  d. 

The  lines  •  t   f»rv'e  pass  from  pole  to  pole    through    the 

iron  •  f  tht*  c-re,  a^  represented  \n  Fig.  114ri,  and  hence  are 

n'>t  cv.t  'V  thi-^  r-n p.ectinvif  wire  .r,  which,  therefore,  has  no 


« '  - ;  I  '■  f  ' 


30t>6. 


['":-■■  f.v  •  ^' r^'-Tal   methods  of  connectinir  con- 
>  "■'  ^    -::*■      '\i'.!'^'i    drum   ^^'indinjer  and  ring 
windinir.   :■-.•>;;.•  :v-iy,    :'r  in  the  shape  of  the  cores  used. 

..  *.\/     :-'-•    •  f    the    ring  winding  was  due  to 

:<      ::•  :.  i  ailt-d  the  Graniinc  winding:. 

:■:     :    '  y   I\i  •  in^tti.      The  drum   winding  was 


1 
<  i 


I  f  • 


.  » *  "*  ,  '.  » > 


.V  ■ .  ■  •  '  1 


II :-  a  drum  armature  core,  the  disk> 
■    1    ::     ■-      • -rripo^t-'i:   may  be  slipped  directlv  on  the 
;■  ^:-..i*":.    '" ':-'ni:.".;   .i  < 'li«l   mass  <^f  metal;    hut   in  the 
■■  •  ::  :^  ••      '^^.-.ry  ■■•  jT^vide  a  support   for   the  rinvT- 
ii<l<<.  w::.   ':  -<:m!:   1kiv«.'  sufficient  strenirth   to  drive 
:.  I- 'Hi-  ■    ■•■<■  .■:;.!  a',  ti^i.-  same  time  provide  a  sufficient 
.:  ■  K  tufv"  ti.t   ^'p.:it"t  an/i  the  inside  of  the  core  toadmil 
•:•:••■:  :":•.-    u:".  -     .:'  tile   winding.       Such   a  support  is 
.»!!'  'i  .1  spicier,  aij.i  -.iNiKiily  C'>nsists  of  two  castings,  made 
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with  a  central  hub  bored  out  for  the  shaft,  from  which  hub 
a  number  of  thin  arms  radiate  and  support  the  armature 
core,  the  connecting  wires  being  wound  in  between  these 
arms. 

3068.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  conductors  are  ar- 
ranged radially  on  the  end  faces  of  the  core,  with  the  pole- 
pieces  facing  these  surfaces  (see  Art.  3055),  the  same  two 
systems  of  winding  may  be  followed  when  connecting  the 
conductors  in  series.  In  this  case  the  connecting  wires  are 
arranged  on  the  cylindrical  surface  (or  surfaces  in  a  ring 
winding)  instead  of  the  radial  surfaces.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults, these  armatures  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  disk;  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  ring  or  drum  winding  are  not 
altered  by  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  core,  but  the  me- 
chanical construction  is  materially  different. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of  cores, 
those  in  which  the  lines  of  force  enter  and  leave  the  cores 
at  the  cylindrical  surface  are  called  cylinder  armatures, 
whether  the  winding  be  ring  or  drum,  and  those  in  which 
the  lines  of  force  enter  and  leave  at  the  end  face  (or  faces) 
are  called  disk  armatures.     (See  Arts.  3041  and  3042.) 

3069.  Fig.  1147  illustrates  these  two  methods  of  con- 
necting conductors  in  series  for  cylinder  amatures,  (-<4)  being 
the  ring  and  (^)  the  drum  winding.  In  each  the  upper  half 
of  the  core  is  removed,  showing  the  loop  formed  by  the  con- 
ductors and  the  connections  between  them.  In  order  to 
connect  the  free  ends  of  the  loop  to  the  collecting  device,  or 
to  other  conductors,  other  connecting  wires  are  added,  as 
represented  at  i,  2.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  either  form  of 
winding  the  active  conductors  and  the  connecting  wires 
form  a  coil  of  one  or  more  turns.  In  practice  these  coils  are 
usually  formed  from  a  single  piece  of  insulated  wire,  of  suit- 
able length,  wrapped  around  the  core  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  make  the  coil  of  the  requisite  number  of  turns. 
Each  coil  so  wound  covers  a  certain  fraction  of  the  surface 
of  the  armature  core;  in  the  case  of  the  drum  winding,  this 
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fraction  of  the  surface  is  dirlded  into  two  parts  that  are  oa 
oppoute  sides  of  the  core,  while  in  the  ring  winding  it  ii 


altogether  on  one  side.     The  amount  of  surface  of  the  core 
covered  by  the  coil  may  be  called  the  vridtk  of  the  coiL 


DIRECT-CURRENT  ARMATURE   WIND- 
INGS. 


UNIPOLAR  ARHATURBS. 

3070.  In  order  that  an  E.  M.  F.  which  acts  continually 
in  imc  direction  m^y  be  generated  in  a  moving  conductor, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor 
he  always  the  same  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the 
lii\os  iif  force  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  motion  takes 
place.  Motion  in  a  straight  line  is  here  obviously  impossi- 
ble, since  it  could  not  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time; 
motion  in  a  circular  path  is,  therefore,  the  only  kind  that 
answers  the  requirements. 

Ill  Arts.  3041  and  3042  two  methods  of  moving  a  con- 
ductor in  a  circular  path  in  a  constant  direction  relative  to 
the  lines  of  force  are  described  and  illustrated.  These  arc 
examples  of  unipolar  induction.  (See  Art.  3059>)  In 
either  of  the  above  methods,  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of 
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conductors  may  be  used,  distributed  along  their  circular 
path,  and  in  each  the  same  E.  M.  F.  will  be  generated.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  high  E.  M.  F.,  it  would  then  be  desirable 
to  connect  these  various  conductors  in  series,  in  such  a  way 
that  all  their  E.  M.  F.'s  would  be  added  together. 

If  this  is  attempted,  it  will  be  found  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lines  of  force  form  closed  loops,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  permaticntly  connect  the  active  conductors  in  series  in 
any  manner  so  that  the  connecting  wires  will  not  cut  the 
lines  of  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  up  in  them  an  opposing 
E.  M.  F.  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  that  generated  in  the 
armature  conductors  proper.  The  final  effect  of  connecting 
any  number  of  armature  conductors  in  series  is,  therefore, 
at  most  only  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  single  conductor. 

The  only  way,  then,  in  which  the  conductors  may  be  con- 
nected is  by  means  of  sliding  contacts,  whereby  the  con- 
necting wires  may  be  stationary  with  respect  to  the  moving 
armature  conductors. 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  is  of  limited  application, 
since  the  connections  for  a  large  number  of  conductors 
would  become  too  complicated. 

3071*  With  unipolar  induction,  then,  the  maximum 
E.  M.  F.  possible  is  that  of  a  single  conductor;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  if  a  number  of  separate  conductors  are  used, 
they  may  all  be  connected  in  parallel^  which,  while  it  does 
not  increase  the  E.  M.  F.,  does  increase  the  possible  current 
output,  since  it  decreases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  arma- 
ture winding. 

A  number  of  such  conductors  connected  in  parallel  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  wide  conductor;  in  the  case  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1131,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tube,  of  a  thick- 
ness sufficient  to  allow  it  to  rotate  freely  between  the  poles 
iVand  5,  while  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  1132  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  disk  rotating  between  the  poles  N  and  S, 

It  is  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  that  the  armatures 
of  unipolar  dynamos,  which  have  a  limited  application  in 
cases  where  a  large  current  at  a  low  potential  is  required,  are 
construct^ 
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3072.  The  B.  M.  P.  geoerated  id  the  separate  cofli  of 
an  armature  winding  which  is  revolved  between  the  t^>po- 
site  poles  of  a  bipolar  magnet  is  naturally  alternating  io 
character,  since  its  direction  when  passing  through  one  field 
is  opposite  to  that  which  it  has  when  passing  through  the 
other. 

When  connected  to  the  external  circuit  by  means  of  col- 
lector rings,  this  alternating  E.  M.  P.  is  impressed  directly 
on  the  external  circuit;  but  by  using  a  suitably  arranged 
commutator,  the  connections  between  the  coils  of  the  arma- 
ture winding  and  the  external  circuit  may  be  reversed  at 
proper  intervals,  so  that  the  current  in  the  external  circuit 
will  be  uniform  in  direction. 

A  simple  way  of  accomplishing  this  result  with  a  single 
coil  is  shown  in  Pig.  1148,  in  which  a  coil  of  three  con- 


ductors, a  d  f,  i; 
two  commutatm 


wound  on  a  rinp  core  and  connected  to  the 
segments  S'  and  .S',  each  of  which  covers 


nearly  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  commutator.     On 
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these  two  segments  rest  the  two  brushes  +/>  and  — />',  they 
being  placed  opposite  each  other  and  making  contact  with 
the  segments  S'  and  S'  on  the  neutral  line  x  j\ 

3073*  When  the  coil  is  in  the  position  shown,  it  being 
rotated  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  coil  will  be  acting  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads,  thus  making  the  top  brush  positive. 
When  the  coil  reaches  the  neutral  space,  the  brushes  will  each 
momentarily  make  contact  with  both  commutator  segments, 
by  bridging  the  space  which  separates  them ;  but  as  in  this 
position  there  is  no  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  coil,  this  has 
no  effect.  On  further  motion  of  the  coil  under  the  opposite 
pole-piece,  by  which  its  E.  M.  F.  is  reversed  in  direction, 
the  top  brush  comes  in  contact  with  segment  S'  and  the 
bottom  brush  with  segment  S\  Since  the  direction  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil  has  been  reversed,  this  reversal  of  the 
connection  between  the  brushes  and  segments  results  in 
keeping  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  in 
the  same  direction  as  before. 

It  is  evident  that  this  difference  of  potential  is  not  at  all 
constant,  but  varies  from  a  maximum  to  zero  and  then  to 
maximum  again;  the  curve  of  its  various  instantaneous 
values  would  be  a  series  of  waves,  all  on  one  side  of  the  base 
line.  In  other  words,  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been 
described  would  cause  a  piilsatiytg  current  to  flow  in  the  ex- 
ternal circuit.     (See  Art.  3056«) 

3074.  Another  coil  can  be  wound  on  the  core  directly 
opposite  the  first,  and  connected  in  series  or  in  parallel  with 
it.  The  width  of  the  coils  can  not  be  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  neutral  spaces,  without  causing  opposing  E.  M.  F.*s 
during  parts  of  a  revolution;  consequently,  only  a  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  armature  can  be  utilized,  and  at  best  there 
is  a  part  of  the  time  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  winding  is 
zero. 

However,  other  pairs  of  coils  may  be  wound  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  core,  in  po.sitions  intermediate  between  those  of 
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means  of  an  external  connection  between,  say,  brushes  3  and 
3,  then  the  difference  of  potential  between  brushes  /  and  4 
at  any  instant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the 
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two  sets  of  coils  at  that  instant.  The  result  of  the  addition 
for  the  entire  revolution  is  represented  by  the  dotted  curve 
3,  Fig.  1150. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  for  about  one-fourth  of  each  wave 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  one  set  of  coils  is  nearly  at  its  zero  value, 
and,  therefore,  contributes  but  little  to  the  total  E,  M.  F. 
of  the  armature;  the  resistance  of  this  set  of  coils  must, 
nevertheless,  be  overcome,  since  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
circuit. 

3077.  Instead  of  connecting  the  sets  of  coils  in  series, 
they  may  be  connected  in  parallel;  but  with  the  coils  con- 
nected as  shown  in  Fig.  1149,  this  would  result  in  having 
the  more  active  set  of  coils  short-circuited  by  the  set  that  is 
less  active,  which  would  very  materially  reduce  the  differ- 
ence of  fiotential  between  the  brushes.  There  is,  however, 
a  part  of  the  revolution  when  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the  two  sets 
of  coils  are  nearly  enough  the  same  to  allow  of  their  being 
connected  together  in  parallel,  and  by  widening  the  gap  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  segments  of  the  commutator,  each  set 
of  coils  may  be  entirely  disconnected  from  its  brushes  during 
the  part  of  its  revolution  when  its  E.  M.  F.  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  other  set. 
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This  ftrraiigemunt  of  the  commutator  stigments  for  the 
windings  shown  in  Fig,  1149  is  reprcsentL-d  in  Fig.  115),  ir. 
which  a  and  ii'  arc  the  segments 
connected  to  coils  A  and  A\  and 
b  and  b'  are  the  segments  con- 
nected to  coils  B  and  B^,  as  be- 
fore. 


3078.  It  is  evident  that 
curves  showing  the  difference  of 
potential  between  either  pair  i>f 
brushes  would  comprise  that  part 
of  curves  1  or  2 (Fig.  1150)  that 
represents  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  winding  during  the  time  that 
the  brushes  are  in  contact  with  the  commutator  segments. 
The  curves  in  Fig.  1153  represent  the  diflerence  of  potential 
which  would  exist  between  the  brushes  if  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig,  1 151  were  used  with  the  windings  shown  in  Fig, 
1149,  curves  J,  /.  etc.,  showing  the  difference  of  potential 
between  brushes  S  and  4*  and  curves  <,  S,  etc.,  shoving  the 
difference  of  potential  between  brushes  1  and  S,  starting  from 
the  position  of  the  commutator  represented  in  Fig,  1151.  it 
is  apparent  that  with  this  arrangement  the  windings  might  be 
connected  in  parallel  by  connecting  together  brushes  1  and 
3  and  2  and  i  (Fig.  1151).     In  that  case,  the  difference  of 
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potential  between  the  brushes  would  be  the  E.  M.  P.  of  one 
winding  until  the  other  is  connected  in  parallel  with  it, 
which  connection  would  cause  the  difference  of  potential  to 
drop  a  little,  since  the  winding  which  is  newly  connected 
has  a  slightly  lower  E.  M.  F.  than  the  other.     The  result  of 
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thi>  is  that  the  curve  is  depressed  a  little  during  the  time 
that  the  coils  are  in  parallel,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  1152. 

3079.  From  this  curve  (Fig.  1152)  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  two  sets  of  coils  are  thrown  in 
parallel  by  the  brushes,  the  E.  M.  F.  in  the  two  sets  is  not 
the  same,  that  of  the  set  which  had  just  before  alone  been 
connected  to  the  brushes  being  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  A  little  later,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  sets 
is  disconnected  from  the  circuit  by  one  set  of  brushes  leav- 
ing its  segments,  the  coil  which  is  disconnected  has  a  less 
E.  M.  F.  than  the  other. 

If  the  coils  had  little  inductance,  this  would  result  in  the 
greater  E.  M.  F.  of  the  one  set  of  coils  sending  a  current 
around  through  the  other  set  against  the  E.  M.  F.  gener- 
ated in  it,  which  current  would  not  appear  in  the  external 
circuit,  and  would,  therefore,  represent  so  much  wasted 
energy. 

3080.  This  local  current  would  evidently  be  greatest 
when  the  difference  between  the  E.  M.  F.  *s  of  the  two  sets 
of  coils  is  greatest;  that  is,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
sets  of  coils  are  connected  in  parallel,  and  at  the  moment 
one  of  the  sets  is  disconnected  from  the  brushes. 

Then,  when  the  one  set  of  coils  is  disconnected  from  the 
•ther,  this  local  current  would  be  suddenly  broken,  which 

would  result  in  sparking. 

In   an   armature   as   actually  constructed,  however,   the 

inductance  of  the  coils  is  sufficient  to  prevent  these  local 
urrents;  when  a  coil  is  first  connected  in  parallel  with 
mother,  its  inductance  prevents  a  sudden  rush  of  current 

■  hrough  it,  and  allows  it  to  take  up  its  share  of  the  current 
utput  gradually.  As  the  coil  approaches  the  point  where 
L  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  circuit,  and  the  R.  M.  F. 
.enerated  in  it  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  coil  with  \vhi(  h 
:  is  connected,  its  inductance  serves  to  keep  up  its  E.  M.  1'., 
'»  that  its  current  gradually  grows  less,  until  at  the  tinu* 
>hen   it  is  disconnected  from  the  circuit,  if  that  time  is 
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pix^ierlj  cbosen,  its  cnmnt  ootpDt  is  practically  xen, 
Uttie  or  no  spark  results  Cram  fanaking-  its  connection 
thectrcaiL 

30S1.  In  Fig.  llfil  the  two  sets  of  ■omenta  ham,  bit 
convenienoe,  been  represented  as  concentric;  in  practiDe, 
however,  the  two  sets  would  be  made  of  the  same  diaaeter 
and  placed  side  by  side.  If  made  in  this  way,  tbe  separate 
brushes  1  and  S  and  S  and  4.  Pig-  llfil,  may  be  replaced  bjF 
two  wider  brushes,  wide  enoogfa  to  bear  on  either  or  both 
sets  (rf  cements.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  1153,  in  whtdi 
«  and  «'  and  A  and  &'  are  tbc  two 
pairs  of  commutator  segments, 
and  /  and  ff  are  the  brushes^ 
which  are  wide  enough  to  bear 
on  cither  or  both  pairs  of  stg- 
[  marts,  aooordii^  to  the  poatioa 
I  of  the  commutator. 


3062.  It  wiU  be  seen  that 
this  arrangement  of  coils  and 
commutator  gives  a  direct  but 
pulsating  current,  in  which  the 
pulsations  are  not  excessive.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  however, 
the  wiiith  of  the  coils  should  not  be  greater  than  the  width 
of  ihu  nciitral  spaces,  so  that  even  with  two  sets  of  coils  the 
entire  armature  surface  can  hardly  be  Utilized. 

More  than  one  complete  winding,  however,  can  be  placed 
upon  the  same  core,  and  if  each  is  provided  with  its  o«n 
comnuuutor,  they  may  be  coupled  up  in  series  or  in  parallel. 

Such  a  winding  as  has  been  described,  in  which  separate 
sets  of  coils  are  used,  and  which  are  connected  together  in 
various  combinations  and  connected  to  or  disconnected  fmm 
tlic  circuit  during  the  rotation  of  the  armature,  is  called  an 
(tpen-coll  wlndlnjc* 

;M>83.  Only  two  or  three  forms  of  open-coil  winding? 
are  in  commercial  use  at  the  present  time^     That  which  has 
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been  described  is  used  in  the  Brusb  dyiiainus,  the  ordinary 
sizes  of  machine  using  two  separate  windings,  each  with  its 
commutator,  as  represented  in  Fig,  1154. 

In  this  machine  the  pole-pieces  face  the  sides  of  the 
armature,  as  represented  by  the  heavy  dotted  lines.  The 
segments  of  the  two  separate  commutators  are  for  con- 
venience represented  as  concentric,  with  the  brushes  resting 
on   their  edges ;    whereas,  actually,  they  lie   side  by  side. 


forming  two  separate  commutators  of  the  same  diameter, 
each  having  four  segments,  and  the  brushes  rest  on  their 
circumference. 

One  winding  consists  of  two  pairs  of  coils  A  and  A'  con- 
nected in  series,  and  B  and  B'-  also  connected  in  series,  the 
two  pairs  being  located  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as 
represented. 

This  winding  is  connected  to  its  commutator,  coil  A  to 
segment  a,  coil  A'  to  segment  a',  coil  B  to  segment  b,  and 
coil  B'  to  segment  f,  as  represented.     Brushes  1  and  2  rest 

jf.*.  in^^T 


:»4.(  JL??i:ZZ'    ZLZCTRICITY. 

:r.    -i:.4    : -rnrn  :^-ir  r.    ~,i%-z;g    :T:-iajt    j-n    the   line  x  y  oi 

r-'t  T*r:  r..:  v  -'i.-z  :  .^15l:>^  :c  two  pairs  of  coils  Candt'' 
!.■:•:  J  !.-•:  J  .  ..  liairi  i.  r.<b-  ingles  i  » each  i^ther  and  half 
■vt,:  .r- v--:r. -.It  . .  -j  c  til's  irst  winding.  These  coils  are 
.  r.---  -.ri  -.  -Hrrvi-r  i.-  i  t:-  the  segments  of  the  second  com- 
t:li\jl'.  r.  :•.  1  ." : .  ^e^nttr.:  l".  oil  C  t'»  segment  ^r',  coil  Dio 
srvjT.-- -.  /.  i-  :  :  ".  D'  t  •  segment  </",  as  represented. 
3r:-:-T-  .'  J.-  :  ^  r-r<:  ui«  ri  the  segments  of  this  commutator 
■  >i  :-'r  "rj.:r.-r  li-.'S  ':«c  maximum  action  of  the  coils. 

30S4.  Takiii;^  trd-.h  winding  separately,  it  will  be  seen 
tha--  ::-  tw  .»  sc:s  ••:  •;'•[[>  pass  through  the  following  combi- 
nati»ns:  <"»ne  >et ')t  Ci»ils  only  connected  to  the  brushes; 
thrrn  the  tw«j  sets  C'»nnected  in  parallel,  both  connected  t«> 
the  brushes;  then  «me  set  only;  then  both  sets  \n  parallel, 
and  "^o  «»n. 

The  maximum  E.  M.  F.  occurs  when  the  single  set  of 
coils  is  connected,  and  is  directly  in  the  line  of  maximum 
action  ;  the  minimum  occurs  ^  of  a  revolution  ahead  of  this 
point,  when  l)oth  sets  of  coils  are  in  parallel,  and  are  equally 
(li"-itani  from  the  liiu"  of  maximum  action.      (See  Fig.  ll.^*^) 

This  bciiiLC  tin*  case,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  coils  oi  ^^rx 
wiiidini;:  ari-  half  way  between  the  coils  of  the  other,  the 
niaxiniuni  IC.  M.  V.  of  one  winding  occurs  at  the  sa:r;e 
instant  as  (Iocs  the  niininmm  E.  M.  F.  of  the  vther.  '  >•' 
ar(  on  lit  ot"  this,  when  the  two  windings  are  Cv^nneciei!  ::" 
sri  ics,  the  tlurt nations  of  the  current  are  much  re-.::::e.:. 

Tins  ...inicrt ion  ot"  the  two  windings  is  ».»bta:".r-.!  *:  v  :  :> 
•  iv>.  iii'.l:  tiu'  |)o>iti\f  iirnsh  (J.  Fiij.  1154>  •. :  :-.:-  -.v::;  ::r.^ 
\\-\\\   :  *.r   ■'.<  cati\  r  (  ■".  l''\;-.  ll.'>4)v»f  the  vther,  ::v:    vx:rr:\." 

.    ..■■    .,  i'-.   !;■■;' 
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end  to  end,  by  making  the  brushes  have  a  large  arc  of 
contact,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  using  two 
brushes  on  each  side,  spaced  a  distance  equal  to  the  desired 
arc  of  contact  and  connected  permanently  together.  This 
is  represented  in  Fig.  1155,  a  and  a'  being  the  segments 
connected  to  winding  A  A' 
(Fig.  1149),  and  b  and  b'  being 
the  segments  connected  to  wind- 
ing B  B'  (Fig.  1149).  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  pairs  of  brushes 
1  and  3  and  ^  and  i?,  being  per- 
manently connected  together, 
act  as  one  wide  brush.  In  the 
position  shown,  both  sets  of 
coils  are  in  parallel ;  if  the  com- 
mutator is  rotated  in  the  di-  fig.  ii&s. 
rection  of  the  arrow,  segments  a  and  a'  will  pass  out  from 
under  brushes  3  and  4,  leaving  only  segments  b  and  b'  con- 
nected to  the  winding,  and,  therefore,  only  coils  B  and  B'  in 
circuit.  Further  rotation  will  bring  segments  a  and  a' 
under  brushes  1  and  2^  respectively,  throwing  coils  yl  and  A' 
and  B  and  B'  in  parallel  again,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  arrangement  gives  the  same  results  as  that  pre- 
viously considered. 

3086.  Instead  of  two  sets  of  coils,  three  may  be  used, 
situated  120"^  apart  on  the  armature. 

In  this  arrangement,  which  is  used  in  the  Thomson- 
Houston  open-coil  dynamos,  only  one  end  of  each  set  of 
coils  is  carried  to  a  commutator  segment,  there  being,  there- 
fore, but  three  segments;  the  other  end  is  connected  to  a 
common  junction  of  the  three  ends. 

The  commutator  segments  are  each  a  little  less  than 
120^  in  span,  being  placed  end  to  end  and  separated  by  a 
small  air-gap. 

The  brushes  tised  are  divided  into  pairs,  as  described  in 
Art.  3085  ;  that  is,  the  equivalent  of  two  wide  brushes  is 
used,  the  arc  of  contact  being  about  GO",  or  about  half  the 
span  of  one  segment. 
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Both  rioff  and  drum  windings  are  used  for  the  armatORij 
Fig.  1106  gives  a  diagram  of  the  connections,  etc.,  of  the 
drum-wound  armature.  A  A',  B  ff,  and  C  C  are  the  three 
coils,  wound  on  the  core  in  planes  making  angle*  of 
130°  with  each  other.  One  end  of  each  of  the  coila  is  joined 
to  a  metal  ring  (not  represented  in  the  figure)  on  the  backof 


Flo.  IIH. 

till'  armutiiru,  which  forms  a  common  connection  for  the 
three.  The  olhcr  ends  are  joined  to  the  commutator  seg- 
ments, that  of  .1  A'  to  segment  a,  that  of  B  B"  to  segment 
b,  and  tiiat  of  C  C  to  segment  c,  as  represented.  1,  2,  S, 
and  -i  are  the  lirtishes,  as  before.  Those  numbered  H  and  i 
are  usually  called  the  primary  brushes,  and  1  and  S  the  set- 
oiiiiary  brushes,  to  distinguish  them. 

3087.  From  the  diagram  (Fig.  1156)  it  will  be  seen 
that  coil -I  A',  though  half  way  between  the  pole-pieces,  is 
[larily  active,  since  the  neutral  line  JS  shifted  forwards  in  a 
manner  which  nill  be  taken  up  later,  into  the  position  indi- 
cated by  the  line  .f_r.  This  coiM  A'  is  connected  in  paral- 
lel with  the  coil  />'  />'  by  the  two  positive  brushes,  and  the 
two  are  in  series  with  coil  C  C.  If  the  armature  be  consid- 
ered as  moving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  coJl  A  A'  gets  (o  the  |X)6itioq  of  lea^ 
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action,  it  is  disconnected  from  the  circuit  by  segment  a  pass- 
ing out  from  under  brush  S^  leaving  coil  />  B'  and  coil  C  C 
in  series.  However,  as  the  distance  between  brush  S  and 
brush  2  is  only  slightly  greater  than  the  span  of  one  seg- 
ment, coil  A  aA'  \%  almost  immediately  connected  in  parallel 
with  coil  C  C\  as  segment  a  passes  under  brush  2^  making 
the  following  combination:  coil  B  B'  in  series  with  coils 
A  A'  and  C  C  in  parallel. 

As  the  rotation  of  the  armature  continues,  coil  C  C  is 
disconnected  from  the  negative  brush  1  and  connected  to 
the  positive  brush  4,  being  thus  thrown  in  parallel  with  coil 
B  B\  the  two  being  then  in  series  with  coil  A  A\ 

Completing  the  half  revolution,  coil  B  B'  is  disconnected 
from  the  positive  brush  3  and  is  joined  in  parallel  with  coil 
A  A'  by  the  two  negative  brushes  1  and  2,  leaving  coil  C  C 
connected  to  the  positive  brushes. 

Further  rotation  of  the  armature  repeats  this  series  of 
connections;  that  is,  during  every  half  revolution,  one  of 
the  coils  {A  A*  in  the  preceding  paragraphs)  is  first  in  paral- 
lel with  the  coil  behind  it,  then  momentarily  disconnected 
from  the  circuit,  then  connected  in  parallel  with  the  coil 
ahead  of  it,  then  connected  in  series  with  the  other  two, 
which  are  then  in  parallel. 

3088.  From  the  diagram  (Fig.  1156)  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  a  coil  is  disconnected  from  one  set  of  brushes  it 
is  very  nearly  in  the  position  of  least  action,  and  the  coil 
with  which  it  was  just  before  connected  in  parallel  has  the 
higher  E.  M.  F.  of  the  two.  As  explained  in  Art.  3080, 
the  self-induction  of  the  coil  prevents  the  higher  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  other  sending  a  current  through  it  in  opposition  to 
its  own  E.  M.  P.  at  the  time  when  thev  are  connected  in 
parallel ;  in  fact,  when  a  coil  is  disconnected  from  its  mate 
it  is  still  supplying  some  of  the  current,  so  that  there  is  a 
spark  at  the  brushes. 

There  being  but  three  sets  of  coils  in  this  machine,  a 
great  number  of  turns  must  be  used  in  each  coil  to  give  the 
required  E.  M.  P.,  which  gives  each  set  of  coils  a  high  in- 
ductance.    This  lessens  to  a  great  extent  the  fluctuations 
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::i  ".ill?  \L.  ^[.  7  .u.t:::^:  •::  :ii'*  cx:emj.l  circuit,  which  would 
'•c:it;nvsi\  wvvj:  :  ■  tiio  siTiaiL  nurabtrr  «jt  C'.»:I<  used  and  the 
.•lian:;'?-^  .::  :::•.'  mj.nn«ir  :n  which  they  are  interconnected, 
!:e  v;rv  ■■•nsnierj.lrle. 

3lV^^  Si:i:*f  -r.'.-.-  j.  verv  small  fraction  of  a  revolution 
•:j.r— .','<  1  <evr:Tn?r.t  :r  m:i  contact  with  '»ne  sc-t  of  brushes  t'^ 
cor:.i  :  ■.v:'t  :::«i  -^cli'^r.  jl  sii-^ht  ir.creaso  in  the  arc  of  con- 
ta«::  ^  :"*^:  sr:.>  'K  ':^:<ii<s  w-.hiM  ali«.">w  each  seg^ment  of  the 
a ' r\ :'-.  .  :^ : ■  ■ ;:  :  ■  in-  ■  nx-t :-. :  j.n.*. y  be  i :i  c  -ntac t  w i t  h  fii >/A  sets  of 
''••.:-><  J.:  t'-ie  -aiTi*:?  ".i-me:  the  elfect  of  this  is  evidentlv  to 

<'v-:-' ::    :"v^    j.r:naf-ire.    thus   reducing    the    difference 

:  •  •  -. .  -:  J."  Veiwret^*-.  :l-:e  brashes  j momentarily)  to  zero. 
7'.,-':^  >•."•,:  :w  ■  r!j..:es  where  the  short  circuit  (xrciirs, 
■;  .  .•.:•%■<-: r.  b-.:>hes  ;  jlvA  i  and  2  and  •:?,  and  there  being 
:'.;?  :  'r.:'.v.::-i:  r  >e;^n:eu.:s.  six  short  circuits  occur  during 
-'.o'v  rc^-  "v.::  ::,  .i:id  if  the  armature  is  revolving  at  850 
r-.'v  ■*.  ;:  •:>  ver  ::v>.'.i::o.  there  are  0  X  850=  5,ir>0  short 
»  .r  :  :<  t  vc'v  ::i::vv::o:  ea,*h  can.  therefore,  last  onlv  an  ex* 
tr::!v.  .y  s  •  r:  :  :::o.  .ir.d  the  high  inductance  of  the  arma- 
:    ■  -   •  r   '.'■.:<  a':y  oxv'ossive   tl'»w  of  current  from  one 

circuit.      It   will  be  stcii 

armature  iloes   not   reduce 

',.:■'  v..  M.  r.,  but   as   it   introduces 

•;  \v/.r:e  the  ditference   of   potential 

.  •  r  ■,   it  docs   reduce    the   i'f?Wn:\' 

Hy  varying  the  arc  of  con- 

•-'--.  .;•.  !  :'::i>  varying  the  length   of  time  in 

.  :*. :    *.   ::..i:    */.!•    armature  is  short-circuited,  the 

i-     M     I*       t    :>.c   machine  mav  be   varied    within 


.  fc  4      V 


•      ■« 


-      \ 


u  :.:r  limits. 


iH>i:\.CiHh    Ml  l/l  IPOLAR   ARMATURES. 

r{Ot^)0.  'V\.\:>  (av  [\\r  <.|)en-c<Ml  winding  has  onlv  been 
.''■;■;•!':■• 'i  u::b.  r<fri*<-r.(r  to  bi|)olar  fields.  It  is  evident. 
li"--'.'-.  ■•\.i\  iiit  r'"lu(iiv^  nuiltii)()lar  fields  will  onlv  result 
:ii  .'.  <  j;;'l''-.it  !"ii  of  the  parts  used  with  a  bipolar  field  fc-r 
•  .!(  II  j>a:'-  «-t'  |)-.|(>  of  ilir  multipolar  field.     Thtis,  for  a  wind- 
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ing  for  a  four-pole  field  equivalent  to  that  shown  in  Fig. 
1149,  four  coils  would  be  required  in  each  set. 

Since  each  set  would  have  to  go  through  its  various  com- 
binations of  connections  during  each  half  revolution,  instead 
of  each  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  twice  as  many  com- 
mutator segments,  of  one-half  the  span,  would  be  required, 
or,  rather,  each  segment  would  be  divided  into  two.  These 
two  parts  of  the  segment  would  be  situated  directly  opposite 
each  other,  and  either  four  brushes  would  be  used  on  each 
commutator,  of  which  the  opposite  brushes  would  have  to  be 
connected  together,  or  the  opposite  commutator  segments 
would  be  permanently  connected  together,  and  only  two 
brushes  would  be  used.  This  latter  plan  is  best,  as  perma- 
nent connections  are  less  difficult  to  maintain  than  sliding 
connections. 

3091.  A  form  of  multipolar  open-coil  armature  which 
differs  slightly  from  the  above  description  is  used  in  the 
Westinghouse  open-coil  dynamo.  A  diagram  of  the  con- 
nections of  this  armature  is  given  in  Fig.  1157. 

The  two  commutators  are  represented  as  concentric, 
though  they  are  actually  side  by  side  on  the  shaft,  and,  as 
in  the  Brush  machine,  Fig.  1154,  are  situated  on  the  end  of 
the  shaft  outside  one  of  the  bearings,  the  leads  to  the  com- 
mutator being  brought  out  through  a  hole  in  the  shaft,  in- 
stead of  being  connected  directly,  as  represented  irt  the  dia- 
gram. 

This  type  of  machine  employs  a  field-magnet  with  six 
poles;  the  armature  is  drum-wound,  but  instead  of  the  coils 
being  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  core,  they  are  wound 
around  eight  projecting  teeth  on  the  armature  core,  there 
being,  therefore,  eight  armature  coils.  This  armature 
winding,  as  in  the  Brush  machine,  is  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate windings,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  opposite  coils, 
and  each  connected  to  a  separate  commutator.  The  com- 
bination of  connections  of  the  various  sets  of  coils  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bruefa  machine;  that  is,  the  set  of  coils  in  the 
position   of  least  action  is  disconnected  entirely  from  the 


it;  those  near  tbc  position  of  maximum  action  arecon- 
■ected  in  parallel,  and  io  scries  (liy  external  connection  ol 
tfw  brushes)  with  that  set  which  is  actually  in  the  positioo 
of  aiaxtmiim  acttim. 

In  this  style  of  vinding,  any  cml,  sach  as  A,  is  in  the  posi- 
tion ol  least  action  when  the  projection  on  which  it  is  wotmd 


is  directly  under  a  pole-piece,  as  at  A^;  for  when  in  this  posi- 
tion all  the  lines  of  force  from  the  pole-piece  A'  pass  directly 
through  the  center  of  the  coil,  which,  therefore,  cuts  none  of 
the  lines  of  force.  As  soon  as  the  coil  moves  from  this  posi- 
tion, one  side  begins  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  pole- 
piece  iVas  it  passes  from  in  front  of  it,  and  as  it  moves  still 
farther,  the  ol/ier  side  of  the  coil  begins  to  cut  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  pole-piece  S,  towards  which  it  is  moving,  so 
that  when  half  way  between  the  two  poles  A'  and  5,  both 
sides  of  the  coil  are  cutting  lines  of  force  equally  and  at  the 
maximum  rate,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  position  of  maxi- 
mum action.     With  eight  coils  and  six  pole-pieces,  only  two 
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(opposite)  coils  can  each  be  directly  under  a  pole-piece  at  the 
same  instant. 

3092*  Referring  to  Fig.  1157,  the  two  pairs  of  coils 
A  and  A'  and  B  and  B'  make  up  one  winding,  and  are  con- 
nected to  one  commutator,  as  shown.  The  two  opposite 
coils  A  and  A\  and  also  B  and  B\  are  connected  in  series 
by  connections  across  the  back  of  the  armature  core  (not 
shown  in  the  diagram). 

The  other  winding  is  made  up  of  the  two  pairs  of  coils 
C  and  C  and  D  and  77,  the  coils  of  each  pair  being  con- 
nected in  series,  and  to  the  other  commutator,  as  before. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  commutator  is  made  up  of  twelve 
segments  separated  by  a  considerable  width  of  insulating 
material  (indicated  by  the  solid  black  parts).  These  twelve 
segments  are  connected  together  by  cross-connecting  wires 
in  four  sets  (one  for  each  coil  of  the  windings),  of  three 
segments  each  (one  for  each  pair  of  poles). 

Two  sets  of  brushes  are  used  on  each  commutator,  each 
set  consisting  of  two  brushes,  permanently  connected 
together,  which  rest  on  the  commutator  a  distance  apart 
equal  to  the  span  of  one  segment,  as  shown  at  i,  1*  or  2^  2\ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  positions  of  the  commutator  seg- 
ments and  brushes  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  brushes 
of  one  commutator  bear  on  the  ends  of  single  segments,  the 
brushes  of  the  other  commutator  bear  on  the  middle  points 
of  the  adjacent  segments,  and  vice  versa. 

m 

3093*  When  the  armature  is  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1167,  coils  A  and  A'  are  in  the  position  of 
least  action,  and  are  disconnected  from  the  external  circuit. 
The  other  set  of  coils  B  and  B'  of  this  winding  is,  however, 
in  the  position  of  maximum  action,  and  is  connected  to  the 
circuit  through  brushes  1  and  1'  and  2  and  2\  which  rest 
on  segments  ^  and  i\  respectively.  Of  the  second  winding, 
each  set  of  coils  C  and  C  and  D  and  D'  is  equally  distant 
from  the  position  of  maximum  action,  and  these  two  sets 
are,    therefore,    connected    in    parallel    with    each    other 
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mutator   and   brushes,  which    soon    leads    to    undesirable 
complication  in  the  construction. 

3095.  It  is  easily  seen  that  with  bipolar  or  multipolar 
induction,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  form  of  commuta- 
tor in  order  to  obtain  a  direct  current  in  the  external  circuit, 
since  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  coils  of  the  winding  is 
alternating;  further,  to  obtain  a  practically  continuous  cur- 
rent, it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  coils  must 
be  used,  and  the  number  of  active  coils  that  are  connected 
between  the  brushes  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same, 
and  connected  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  parts  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  not  alternately  connected  in  parallel  and  in  series 
with  other  coils,  or  disconnected  entirely  from  the  circuit, 
as  in  the  open-coil  windings.  In  order  to  maintain  this 
equality  in  the  number  and  connections  of  the  coils,  they 
must  be  connected  in  series  with  one  another,  otherwise 
their  unequal  E.  M.  F.*s  would  give  rise  to  wasteful  local 
currents.  This  being  the  case,  and  in  order  that  the  con- 
nection between  any  particular  coil  and  the  external  circuit 
be  reversed  as  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  coil  is  reversed,  i.  e.,  as 
the  coil  passes  through  the  neutral  space,  without  discon- 
necting the  coil  altogether  from  the  circuit,  it  is  necessary 
that  both  of  the  commutator  segments  to  which  it  is 
attached  should  come  in  contact  with  the  same  brush  at 
the  time  the  coil  is  in  the  neutral  space ;  that  is,  the  coil 
must  be  short-circuited  by  the  brush. 

3096.  In  the  windings  illustrated  in  Fig.  1149,  two 
separate  coils  are  connected  between  each  pair  of  commuta- 
tor segments,  the  coils  being  connected  in  series.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  each  separate  coil  may  be  supplied 
with  a  two-segment  commutator,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1158. 

Here,  as  in  Fig.  1149,  the  four  coils  are  represented  at  A^ 
A\* B^  and  B\  and  each  coil  is  connected  to  a  commutator 
of  two  segments,  coil  A  to  segments  a  and  a^  etc. 

This  results  in  four  commutators  (which  are,  for  con- 
venience, represented  as  being  concentric,  as  before),  upon 
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Leach  of  which  rests  a  pair  of  brushes,  J,  3,  3,  and  4,  repr& 
■sentiag  the  —  brushes  and  /',  s?'.  -V,  and  i'  the  +  brushes. 
■'Sinre  in  the  ring  winding  coils  A  und  B  are,  respectii-ely, 
tdiametrically  opposite  coils  A'  and  B\  and  in  the  drum 
Lwinding  the  same  coils  practically  coincide  in  position,  it  is 
f  evident  that  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  each  of  these  fairs  {A  and  A' 
■.4ind  A'  and  B)  will  be  the  san.e,  although  the  E.  M,  F.'s  of 
■  the  individual  coils  may  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
("TCvolution.  Consequently,  the  winding  may  now  be  coo- 
lected  up  (by  suitable  external  connections  between  the 


brushes)  so  that  coils  A  and  B  and  A'  and  B"  will  be  in 
series,  while  the  two  pairs  ot  coils  are  in  parallel.  Thiscon- 
dition  is  represented  In  Fig.  1158,  coils  A  and  B  being  con- 
nected in  series  by  the  connection  between  brushes  T  and  2, 
and  coils  A'  and  B'  being  similarly  connected  in  series  by  the 
connection  between  brushes  S  and  Jf.  The  two  pairs  of 
coils  are  connected  in  parallel  by  connecting  together 
brushes  1  and  ^  and  brushes  2'  and  3',  these  pairs  of  brushes 
then  serving  as  the  terminals  +  and  —  of  the  external 
circuit. 

3097.     From  the  above  it  follows  that  there  are  two 

paths  for  the  current  in  passing  through  the  armature;  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  one  of  these  is  from  brush 
1,  through  coil  B  to  brush  J',   thence  through  the  external 
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connection  to  brush  2,  thence  through  coil  A  and  out 
through  brush  2',  The  other  is  from  brush  4,  through  coil 
A^  to  brush  -4',  thence  through  the  external  connection  to 
brush  3,  thence  through  coil  B'  and  out  through  brush  3\ 

As  the  armature  revolves  (in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrows),  coils  B  and  B'  approach  the  neutral  position, 
and  when  their  E.  M.  F.*s  are  reduced  to  zero,  they  are  mo- 
mentarily short-circuited  as  brushes  1  and  1'  and  3  and  3* 
bridge  over  the  gaps  between  the  ends  of  segments  b  and  b 
and  b'  and  b\  Immediately  after  they  are  again  connected 
in  circuit,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
g^enerated  in  them  as  they  pass  under  the  ^  pole  still  adds  to 
the  E.  M.  F.  acting  on  the  external  circuit. 

3098.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  winding  fulfils  some  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  Art.  3095,  namely,  that  the 
connections  between  the  coils  are  not  disturbed  throughout 
a  revolution,  and  that  the  connections  between  a  coil  and 
the  external  circuit  are  reversed  as  there  described. 

There  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  armature  coils 
to  give  anything  but  a  pulsating  current,  and  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  armature  coils,  and,  consequently,  com- 
mutators, would  lead  to  a  very  complicated  and  undesirable 
construction,  if  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  al- 
ready used. 

However,  as  the  external  connections  between  the  various 
brushes  (in  Fig.  1158)  serve  to  connect  certain  commutator 
segments  together,  these  segments  might  be  permanently 
connected  without  affecting  the  action  of  the  armature  7u/te7i 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1158,  and  only  two  brushes 
would  then  be  required,  as  1  and^'.  Under  these  conditions 
the  commutator  would  have  but  four  pairs  of  segments,  the 
segments  of  each  pair  again  forming  practically  one  seg- 
ment. Thus,  these  four  segments  could  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  single  four-segment  commutator,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
1159. 

3009.  In  this  new  arrangement  each  segment  of  the 
pommutator  is  made  up  of  two  of  the  segments  shown  in  tne 


original  scheme.     These  parts  have  been  lettered  to  ( 
spond  with  the  scgmenis  shown  in  Fig,  1168. 

Further,  as  will   be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  figures, 
these  parts  of  the  original  segments  are  su  located  that  iht 

brushes  {l:\nd2.  Fig.  llSfi)   bridge  over    the   gap  betWCCD 


them  at  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  revidutibn  a*  the 
terminal  brushes  (the  brushes  connected  directly  to  tl»  ex- 
ternal circuit,  1  and  4  and  H'  and  ^,  Fig.  1108)  in  the  origi* 
nal  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  1158,  and  the  connections  made 
by  the  intermediate  brushes  (3  and  d  and  1'  and  4',  Fig. 
1158)  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  connections  between 
the  two  parts  of  a  segment. 

The  action  of  this  new  arrangement  is  then  identical  with 
that  shown  in  Fig.  1158,  since  the  coils  are  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  brushes,  short-circuited  when  in  the  neutral 
space,  etc.,  at  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  revolution  and 
in  the  same  manner. 

3100>  In  order  to  more  clearly  show  the  similarity  of 
the  two  methods,  the  brushes  have  been  shown  in  the  same 
position  relative  to  the  pole-pieces  in  each  figure,  the  only  re- 
quirement in  this  respect  being  that  the  coils  shall  be  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes  when  in  the  neutral  space.  The 
connections  between  a  coil  and  its  commutator  segments 
can  be  so  carried  out  that  the  brushes  may  have  any  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  pole-pieces. 
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Thus,  in  the  ring  winding  shown  in  Fig.  1159,  the  com- 
mutator and  the  brushes  may  be  moved  bodily  around  to 
the  left  until  each  of  the  gaps  between  the  commutator  seg- 
ments stands  opposite  the  coil  which  is  connected  across  the 
gap,  which  would  materially  lessen  the  length  of  the  connec- 
tions between  the  coils  and  the  commutator,  and  the  brushes 
would  then  rest  at  the  ends  of  the  vertical  diameter  instead 
of  the  horizontal,  as  at  present.  In  the  case  of  the  drum 
winding,  the  connections  between  the  ends  of  a  coil  and  the 
commutator  segments  are  now  of  equal  length,  so  that  any 
change  in  the  position  of  the  commutator  would  only  result 
in  shortening  one  connection  and  lengthening  the  other, 

3101.  This  new  arrangement  is  still  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  having  too  few  coils,  but  it  will  be  evident  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.  1159  that  to  increase  the  number  of  coils 
it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  each  segment  in  the  middle 
and  connect  a  new  coil  across  the  gap  so  formed.  The 
effect  of  this  is  shown  in  Pig.  1160,  which  represents  the 


same  windings  as  Fig.  1159,  with  four  new  coils  C,  C,  D, 
and  D'  inserted  in  each.  In  the  case  of  the  ring  windmg 
the  commutator  and  brushes  have  been  turned  to  the  left  to 
bring  the  segments  to  which  a  coil  is  connected  directly 
opposite  the  coil.  In  the  drum  winding  the  position  of  the 
commutator  and  brushes  remains  unchanged. 
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31 02.  From  an  examinatiun  ot  Fig.  lloO.  it  will  be  seen 
t h .1 :   I'.i^Trt  are    : w* .    leads   ( proni>unced    /<t'fzs )    .: :. n r.ecwi 

tt*  -a.  h  •■•mmuia:  r  se-j^ment;  that  is,  the   ^se'^^menc  / -*  lu* 
the  :'.v  .  ir^aiis  .■  '/  arid  ,i  A. 

I:  :^  ov.drT.:.  i:  wevrrr.  that  instead  •:)t  ci:»nnci:tinir  ^  i*^'*^- 
fr  j:n  ^\ir':\  rnu  liirei'tly  t-^  the  o>mmutat«»r.  the  coiis  mar  ve 
c.jnnriTtvi  (lirei'.tly  :  .••^ether.  an«l  a  single  wire  run  frf^m  this 
.-..innr:  :i..''i  «!■  -wn  t  » the  \:».irresponding'  c«DnimutaD.)r  se^franni 
In  t:.:-.  ra<r  the  carrent  would  traverse  the  ct>m mutator 
sr^ni'-Tit  jn'.y  iliirin-j^  the  time  that  the  seg'ment  is  in  contact 
with  a  'irush. 

T"::-:  frsiilt  ot  this  arranjrement  is  that  the  windin;^  itseii 
t'lrnis  .1  •'.^ntinu'j'is  spiral  around  the  armature  c».>re,  wi::: 
thi:  rn'i  jo-.r.rMi  Vj  the  beginning;  that  is,  the  windfn-^  !> 
r.Y*rrr.jt.\\  -r  t'.'  sr/  upon  it  self.  From  this  feature,  thii 
t-.r:n  --t  ^vl:l'il:i;^^  whether  applied  to  a  ring  or  a  drum  c^re. 
is  r  aili*'l  :i  cloned-coil  wind  Ins.  Having  the  cl<jsed  o::i 
w<»ur.il  jipMtj  the  c-'Tr*,  the  connections  or  leads  tv)  the  com- 
miitat.tr  >f.r:Tif*nt'i  may  be  tapped  in  at  convenient  pt^inti: 
thf.  rjum:>«^:r  <'t  turiis  <jt  the  winding  which  exist  between  two 
■  J  !■  '.  ■  ■:•  ;■■■  ^t-  AhfT':  :•:•:  I^-a-Is  to  the  commutat^-^rsegmer.t? 
.I.'-:   !';  I-  ".-■■:  ■    ■■.-:  •  \i-i  a:-  armature  c<:>il. 

i:      ^     .■:.    ^    •'.■    •  :r:\s  »  i---c  t";;:r:ther  on  thtr  c-.-rrj  S-.  as  :  ■ 
.'  .   -.     '  .■■    '.  .    "  •  ■  :"  ::^  --ir^n  ».-,  and  bringinj:;'  out  a  sun:.:-:": 

: ••-     :'!■■::  ^  •.*.-:  ■    »:n:nutat"r.  a  wmdin-^  c«;-r:5:=.::r.j:  .: 

:'  '    :'.-  ni.iv  be  t  obtained. 


J'".. 


m  03.      i''r   ::i  ■■••■:  ::.i*.  :r<:  "t  the  winding,  these  co'.L-  ^v:.' 

.' '  /       ■;  .!  :  •  :    ;..•.  ■    \\-  >    [»arailel    circuits    ar-un-i    *.'.'.'• 

.;;-.  .  :•  .:-■       !;■  .:;!.:.:•. ^  .i*:     '-le  iTush.  the  current  i^cncra:-:; : 

,-r-      L  ■    .■;  '     ..::-.r.ii-  r  1 -.if  through  one  lea-.:,  a::-:  st'li^s 

I    r.  .'■  •..••.■  •  ■  ':  *  ■       ;  ■  ;■:-  *_■■  <rj.i:h   bar.  splits  at  tiie  c-^nin:"^- 

*.  ;•  ;.-■.;   L- -/.>;'     ...:■•■•;•.•  1  aa«l  ar'.iund  the  armature  till  :: 

::  .  ;  ■'.    r  *  \:-     i^;.   :..:   l^-ad  (or  lea^ls)  to   the  c-'iTim::- 

•  i-     -     ,c'   .■  *".-■  •■■•■  -::•   -I'-.  an*l  arrives  at  the  ocher  brush. 

Ir'  •  .■  •     ■■:.   :    ::■:/•■::-    >i  L»ars,  the  brushes  will  o-ver 

.  ^  •        : --  ./.  •     •  -:•.:     :.-:.int,  which  means  that  therein 

a-.  '..■.'.-.  ;  •:  ..  ;.-.. :ii.'r:-    ■:  '.'.'l1.>,  and  that  each  branch  of  :ne 
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circuit  contains  the  same  number  of  coils.  If  there  is  an 
odd  number  of  commutator  bars,  and,  consequently,  an  odd 
number  of  coils,  the  instant  when  one  brush  makes  con- 
tact with  one  bar  the  opposite  brush  makes  contact  with 
two  bars,  thus  cutting  one  coil  out  of  action  for  the 
time  being,  which  leaves  as  before  an  equal  number  of  coils 
in  each  circuit  of  the  armature.  As  the  brushes  pass  on 
from  bar  to  bar,  in  either  case,  it  is  seen  that  the  brush 
must  touch  two  bars,  and  thus  short-circuit  a  coil,  or  cut  it 
out  of  action.  For  this  reason  the  number  of  coils  employed 
in  generating  the  current  will  not  be  constant,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  voltage  will  vary.  This  variation  is  very  slight, 
however,  when  the  number  of  coils  is  high,  and  is  of  no 
material  importance. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  each  half  of  the  armature  winding  is  made 
up  of  the  sum  of  all  the  E.  M.  F.'s  generated  in  the  separate 
conductors  that  are  connected  in  series  between  the  brushes, 
and  as  the  various  commutator  segments  are  connected  to 
the  winding  at  successive  intervals,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  brushes  rises  in  a  series  of  steps  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  brush,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  adjacent  segments  being  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  coil  which  is  connected  between  them. 
The  greatest  difference  of  potential  between  adjacent  seg- 
ments is,  therefore,  in  the  forms  of  winding  so  far  considered, 
only  equal  to  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  that  is  generated  in  a 
single  coil. 

CALCULATION    OP    £.  M.  P. 

3104«  Although  at  any  instant  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  all  the 
separate  conductors  may  be  quite  different,  owing  to  vari- 
ations in  the  density  of  the  field,  the  sum  of  all  the  separate 
E.  M.  F.'s  is  practically  constant.  It  is  only  necessary,  then, 
to  calculate  the  average  E.  M.  F.  in  each  conductor,  and  to 
multiply  this  average  E.  M.  F.  by  the  number  of  conductors 
connected  in  series  to  obtain  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  armature. 

Let  iV=the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  that  emanate 
from  one  pole*piece  and  are  cut  by  the  conductors;    then. 


Jf.  JV.    !//.— 48 
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e2.r.'n  T'-^nduct- -r  «:ut»  't  .V  lines  of  force  per  revolution,  since 
it  'Uts  rtj,,:h  *:;n*i  twivje.  Let  ^'  =  the  number  of  revolutions 
pt:r  minute  «:t  the  armature ;  then,  the  az^eragt  rate  at  which 

ea«:h  -r^n  ij-.t'r  -juts  the  lines  '-»f  force  is  ^-^^ lines  of  force 

per    >ec<>n«l.      The   average   E.  M.  F.,  «%   g'enerated   in  each 

C'-n-iuctor  is.  then,  c  =  t^ — -.     Let  c  =  the  total  number 

ot  CMrniuct'.»rs  -.'n  the  surface  of  the  armature;  then,  in  each 

an  E.  M.  F.  =  t'  is  'generated,  but  in  onlv  —  conductors  are 

th'.*>«.*  E.  M-  F.'s  added,  since  the  conductors  are  arranged  in 
tw"  [»arLiHr.*l  circuits.     The  total  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 

armature  E  is,  theni 


«U  X  10*" 

It  will  be  seen  fmm  the  ab<3ve  that  the  fact  that  each  con- 
duct-»r  cuts  the  lines  of  force  twice  is  balanced  bv  the  fact 
that  «»:ily  halt  the  conductors  are  in  series,  so,  by  canceling 
the  "i's,  the  f'.»rmula  becomes 

/■  -  /"-!'  ,.  (480.) 

1,11  ..    In  ^  ' 

l'^--::-.  t;--.:-  ■'■■r:iuiia.  haviiiLT  vjiven  anv  three  of  the  four 
(li!.L?^*.:t.i"S,  /",  c*.  A',  and  .S\  the  f«)urth  may  be  readilv  found. 


C<>MMLTATIO>*   OF   CURRENT. 

CM05.      iM'-rii  Fi-.  ll«'.oit   will   be   seen  that  although  a 

r->;I  u':;'  w  :i;  >i'r< 'aiiii''.^,'  the  middle  of  the  neutral  space  may 
h.i\=  1  !:'..*  -r  !;■»  \\.  M.  V.  irenerated  in  it,  it  must  carry  the 
enii;-'-  -  :i!  :<'!ir  wn'rii  i-;  tlowin:^  in  the  part  of  the  armature 
i:i  u'l:-  h  i:  i<  i-N/iudt'.],  until  the  foIliKcing  segment  of  the 
pair  :■■  ui^i.Ii  it  :^  r.^nnected  comes  into  contact  with  a 
1>-iin'\  uiii.h  a!:'\v>  ih<'  current  from  that  part  of  the  arma- 
ti:rr  :  •  t^'W  I'r  ■u-:i  th'z  bru^h  withotit  passing  through  the 
coil  u:ider  c<>nsideratit)n.      When  the  /t'^i////^  segment  of  the 
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pair  to  which  the  coil  is  connected  passes  out  from  under  the 
brush,  the  coil  is  again  inserted  in  the  armature  circuit,  but 
in  the  other  side,  so  that  the  current  flowing  through  it  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  current 
in  the  coil  must  be  reversed  in  direction  during  the  time 
that  a  brush  is  resting  on  both  of  the  segments  to  which  the 
coil  is  connected.  Since  the  coil,  whether  of  the  ring  or  the 
drum  winding,  consists  of  one  or  more  turns  of  wire  wrapped 
around  an  iron  core,  its  inductance  is  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity ;  hence,  when  the  coil  is  short-circuited  by  the  brush,  the 
current  does  not  immediately  drop  to  zero,  but  continues  to 
circulate  through  the  local  circuit  formed  by  the  coil,  the 
two  commutator  segments,  and  the  brush,  it  being  main- 
tained by  the  self-induced  E.  M.  F.  of  the  coil. 

3106*  Further,  when  the  leading  segment  of  the  coil 
passes  out  from  under  the  brush  and  introduces  the  coil  into 
the  armature  circuit  again,  the  inductance  of  the  coil  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  current  in  it  from  suddenly  attaining  the 
same  value  as  that  flowing  in  the  part  of  the  armature  cir- 
cuit into  which  the  coil  is  introduced.  The  result  of  this 
action  is  that  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  coil  is  very 
largely  increased  at  that  time,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the 
current  passes  through  the  coil  to  the  brush  when  the  lead- 
ing segment  of  the  coil  first  passes  out  from  under  it,  but, 
instead,  continues  to  flow  directly  between  the  leading  seg- 
ment and  the  brush  through  the  narrow  air-space  that  sepa- 
rates them,  thus  causing  a  spark.  As  this  distance  gets 
greater,  more  and  more  of  the  current  flows  around  through 
the  coil  which  has  been  short-circuited,  and  the  spark  be- 
comes less  and  less  intense,  and  finally  disappears.  All  these 
operations  take  only  a  very  short  time,  usually  about  as  long 
as  is  required  for  the  armature  to  rotate  through  the  angle 
embraced  by  one  or  two  commutator  segments,  so  that  the 
spark  lasts  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second;  but  as  it  is 
repeated  at  every  brush  for  every  coil  that  is  short-circuited, 
the  aggregate  result  is  that  the  sparking  eats  away  both 
brushes  and  commutator  segments,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
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able  deterioration  of  the  machine,  besides  wasting  a  certain 
amount  of  energy. 

3107.  If  an  E.  M.  F.  is  introduced  into  the  local  circuit 
(formed  by  the  coil,  its  commutator  segments,  and  :hc 
brush),  which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  E.  M.  F.  <.»f  self- 
induction,  not  only  may  the  current  in  the  coil  be  brought 
more  quickly  to  zero,  but  it  may  even  be  reversed  and 
caused  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  coil  is  still 
short-circuited  by  the  brush.  Evidently,  then,  if  this  re- 
verse current  is  brought  up  to  the  same  value  as  that  fl<^w- 
ing  in  the  i)art  of  the  armature  into  which  the  coil  is  inserted 
at  the  moment  the  brush  leaves  the  leading  segment,  there 
is  no  change  in  the  amount  or  direction  of  the  current  flow- 
ing in  the  coil,  consequently  no  sparking  as  commutation  is 
elfcclod. 

If  the  value  of  the  reverse  current  in  the  short-circuited 
coil  at  the  moment  the  brush  leaves  the  leading  segment  i:r 
less  than  the  current  it  will  have  to  carry,  the  spark  will 
occur  as  before,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  since  the  amount 
4>f  cliauj^c  in  tlie  current  of  the  coil  is  much  less,  conse- 
(liunily  its  K.  M.  1".  of  self-induction  and  its  apparent  rc- 
si>iaiu(*  ;ire  inurii  reduced:  if  the  current  in  the  c<'il  i> 
i4;ri-ater  llian  that  whieh  it  is  to  carry,  the  excess  ()f  current 
ran  not  iniinedialely  disappear  as  the  brush  leaves  the  lea<i- 
iiii;  sri^iin'iU,  Dwinj^,  a^  before,  to  the  inductance  of  the  euil, 
l>ul  ti'iitinues  to  lluw,  the  local  circuit  now  including  the 
small  air-sj)a.e  between  the  leading  segment  and  the  t'^p  «•! 
till-  bni^h.  In  other  words,  sparks  appear  at  the  brushes, 
as  l)i-t<  )re. 

3  1  OH.  I'ii^^  IbJl  illustrates  both  these  conditions,  rep- 
rc^eiuin;^  a  M-riion  of  a  ring  armature  with  the  coils  j. /'. 
i\  </,  and  (•  and  the  e«)rresponding  commtitator  segment^. 
In  «M(  h  ti-urr  (./  and  />)  each  half  of  the  armature  wimliiii; 
is  ^n|»[)« i^t'«l  tM  liavir  tl-»\vin;j^  in  it  10  amperes,  as  indicated  by 
till-  !!;nnl»«'r<  nrar  llir  arrows  that  show  the  direction  uf  the 
eurr'.iit.  In  each  liv^r.re,  coil  <•  is  represented  as  justpassin^r 
out  <.)f  the  eonditi<.>n  of  short  circuit,  i.  e.,  the  brush  6^isju>t 
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leaving  the  leading  segment  of  coil  c.  In  A,  coil  c  is  sup- 
posed to  have  aii  E.  M.  F.  acting  in  it  which  is  sufficient  to 
reverse  the  current  and  bring  it  up  to  a  value  of  5  amperes 
at  the  instant  its  short  circuit  is  broken,  so  that  at  that  in- 
stant, owing  to  the  inductance  of  the  coil,  only  5  amperes  of 
the  main  current  can  flow  through  the  coil,  the  balance 
passing  through  the  tiny  air-space /Vcw  the  leading  segment 
/othe  tip  of  the  brush  C,  as  represented.    In  A',  the  E.  M.  F. 


acting  in  coil  c  is  supposed  to  be  great  enough  to  bring  the 
current  in  the  coil  up  to  15  amperes,  so  that  when  the  brush 
leaves  the  leading  segment  the  15  amperes  continue  to  flow 
fur  an  instant,  10  being  supplied  by  the  half  of  the  armature 
into  which  the  coil  is  connected,  and  the  other  5  passing 
across  the  tiny  air-space  from  the  tip  of  the  brush  C  to  the 
leading  segment  of  the  coil,  as  represented. 

Of  course,  this  condition  of  affairs  lasts  for  only  a  moment, 
the  current  in  coil  c  quiclcly  adjusting  itself  to  the  armature 
current  (10  amperes  in  this  case). 

3109.  The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  reverse  the  current 
in  the  coil  may  be  supplied  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  direction  of  this  E.  M.  F.  must  be  the  same 
as  that  generated  in  the  coils  of  the  part  of  the  armature 
circuit  into  which  the  coil  is  to  be  introduced.  Conse- 
quently, by  moving  the  brush  ahead,  i.  e.,  in  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  armature,  until  the  coil,  when  short-cir- 
cuited, is  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  necessary  E.  M.  F.  will 
be  generated  in  the  coil.     When  the  armature  is  furnishing 
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L^  very  small  current,  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to  reverse  the 
Icurrent   in   the   short-circuiled   coil  will  be  comparatively 
l11,  and  as  the  current  output  of  the  armature  incrcasts, 
lithis  E.  M.  F.  will  have  to  be  similarly  increased.     There  is 
I.So  abrupt  change  from  the  neutral  space  to  the  magnetic 
^Geld;  that  is,  at  the  edge  of  the  field  the  density  of  the  lin« 
of  force  gradually  shades  off  to  zero  in  the  neutral  space. 
Consequently,  when  only  a  small  current  is  flowing  in  the 
armature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  push   the   brushes   ahead 
very  far  to  move  the  short-circuited  coil  into  a  field  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  supply  the  necessary  E.  M.  F.  during  the 
period  of  short  circuit;  as  the  current  in  the  armature  in- 
creases, however,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  brushes  ahead 
still  farther,  in  order  that  the  field  in  which  the  coil  mox-es 
while  short-circuited  may  be  of  sufficient  density  to  supply 
the  necessary  E.  M.  F.  for  reversing  the  current. 

This  movement  of  the  brushes  is  usually  obtained  by 
mounting  the  holders  for  the  several  brushes  on  a  common 
support  that  can  be  made  to  turn  around  the  axis  of  the 
armature  and  be  clamped  in  any  desired  position.  By  rota- 
ting this  support,  the  brushes  are  simidtaneoiiKly  moved  to 
the  desired  position,  as  evinced  by  the  cessation  of  the 
sparking  whenever  a  change  in  the  current  calls  for  such 
an  adjustment. 

31  lO.  Another  method  of  introducing  an  E.  M.  F.  into 
the  short-circuited  coil  results  from  the  fact  that  the  local 
circuit  through  which  the  current  in  the  short-circuited  coil 
flows  is  in  part  through  the  brush.  In  addition,  the  current 
from  both  parts  of  the  armature  winding  also  flows  through 
the  same  two  commutator  segments  into  the  brush.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  as  the  leading  segment  passes  out  from 
under  the  brush,  the  area  of  brush  surface  that  is  in  contact 
with  this  segment  grows  rapidly  less,  thus  increasing  the 
resistance  in  the  path  of  the  current  that  is  flowing  from  the 
part  of  the  armature  circuit  into  which  the  short-circuited 
coil  is  about  to  be  inserted.  If  the  brush  is  made  of  a 
material  of   high  conductivity,  this  increase  in   the  resist- 
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ance  will  be  slight,  and  will  produce  little  or  no  effect  until 
the  leading  segment  is  actually  leaving  the  brush;  but  if 
of  comparatively  low  conductivity,  the  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance will  be  more  pronounced,  and  will  cause  a  drop,  or 
difference  of  potential,  between  the  commutator  segment 
and  the  brush.  The  other  segment,  however,  is  all  the  time 
moving  more  and  more  under  the  brush,  thus  reducing  the 
resistance  at  that  point,  so  that  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  leading  segment  and  the  brush  tends  to  send 
the  current  around  through  the  short-circuited  coil  and  into 
the  brush  through  the  other  segment. 

31 1  !•  In  other  words,  this  difference  of  potential  acts 
as  an  E.  M.  F.  to  reverse  the  current  in  the  short-circuited 
coil;  consequently,  it  will  prevent  sparking  just  as  setting 
up  an  E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil  itself  will,  if  of  the  right  amount. 
It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  current  in  the  armature  increases, 
thus  requiring  a  greater  E.  M.  F.  to  reverse  the  current  in 
the  short-circuited  coil,  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  leading  segment  and  the  brush  also  increases  at  the  same 
rate,  so  that  this  method  of  preventing  sparking  is,  to  some 
extent,  self-regulating.  However,  this  method  by  itself  can 
not  well  be  used,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  so  adjust  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contact  surface  of  the  brush  as  to 
obtain  the  right  E.  M.  F.  for  reversing  the  current;  and 
even  if  this  adjustment  were  once  made,  it  could  not  be 
permanent,  owing  to  changes  in  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  contact  surface  of  the  brush  and  its  variations  in  pressure 
incident  to  the  continual  operation  of  the  machine,  the 
amount  of  the  contact  resistance  depending  upon  all  of 
these  factors. 

31 12*  In  practice,  commutation  is  effected  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  methods;  that  is,  the  brushes  are 
shifted  until  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  short-circuited  coil, 
aided  by  the  difference  of  potential  between  brush  and  seg- 
ment, is  sufficient  to  ensure  sparkless  commutation.  With 
metallic  brushes,  the  contact  resistance  is  usually  so  low  as 
to  render  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brush  and 
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se--:nie2.t  of  very  l:::le  value  in  commuting  the  current.  In 
other  w  -ris,  :he  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  c«iil  itself  must  do 
the  reversing:  hence,  the  brushes  must  be  newlv  shifted  for 
each  small  chancre  in  the  current  «.'Utput  to  prop«»rtii>nately 
change  the  E.  M.  F.  acting  in  the  short-circuited  coil. 
With  brjshes  "f  h:g:her  resistance,  however,  the  difference 
of  'J*  tential  dcvelvi'e'.:  at  the  c«>ntact  surface  furnishes  such 
a  larjjie  t-r-  U'-rti-.n  ^•i  the  t«>tal  E.  M.  F.  required  that  the 
brushes  may  rem.ain  in  one  p«>sition  during  considerable 
changes  in  the  current  output.  High-resistance  brushes, 
therefore,  rev^uire  less  shifting  to  obtain  sparkless  commu- 
tati'^n  than  C'.^  th'*se  of  low  resistance. 

31 13«  It  will  be  seen  that  to  commute  a  given  current 
in  a  given  length  -n'  time,  the  E.  ^[.  F.  required  will  be 
proportional  lo  the  inductance  of  the  armature  coil.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  desirable  that  the  armature  coils  have  as 
little  inductance  as  possible,  since  there  will  then  be  less 
E.  M.  F.  required  t'*  commute  the  current;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  will  be  less  shifting  of  the  brushes  necessary 
f'.ir  s'.Mrlvless  c-^'mmutati-'n. 

Ft-   i'I   :':-f  vvry  :i.l :•.:-■.;  ■  •:   the  tdvtvr,  it   is  evident   that  a> 
.  .  •  .       .       ■ 

:•-:  ■■  .-.-  ::\.'.-.v  «;■  "-  a<  ■  -'.v.-riient,  thus  makinLr  the  number 
»  :  ';-::::Tr:*:c.:    r  so^:::-.  ::t<  ■;-  -Tii^aratively  large. 

31  1  t.      r.:  .*-•  -•:•.■  ■■:;:■. r  c-'r.^iderati'^ns  which  inriuence 
:!■  ■  •'  ■.:':    i-:*     *     ■  "*.•:: //.a:    r  ^oi^rjL'r.ts  t".>  be  use^i  i:\  ar.v  rar- 

*  ■'...•*   ■•.■.-■-:    '"   1"   ■  \-r."  ■"•-•,    IE    th'-*    maximum   dittr:rer.ce  '■* 

•  .  •  -w  .'  '  t  ■.  A  -  ■:  ..  :•..;•.":  c-  iv.ur.itat'^r  sevrments  is*^»v"i:> 
'"'  ••■'.a:.:*,  a*v  -:  .■'"<  •^^-  at  t'le  tip  '>t  the  brush  is  liuible  t^' 
o- ••".  •^•;.:  ■»'.a;'.  \  :■;..■  ..  ::i:nutaL<'r  sou:ments  as  the  arnia- 
\-  ■  ■:  '..:•••<;  .is  .d  ■■•.  -..-::::•::  Tuissos  out  fn-ai  under  ti'.c- 
'■••"^;i  .1  -:■:-.  .;-  ..:"■;  r\A'.-  'c  maintained,  until  thev  al!  exter.il 
'  ■  :-■:   :  ■  '.■■    -':,  ^!:    :-*--'':r-;uiti:i'^  the  wh«-!o  ariu.iture. 

■     ..•:•.■'-.*.'-    .'   .  '■.';-•  -'Jrierence  <»t  p'^tenti.il  he: ween 
"  scg-ij-'ts  sh'.-i'.M  :-.t  l-e  greater  than  about  13  volts,  :t 
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the  machine  is  to  give  a  current  of  more  than  about  20  am- 
peres. With  less  current  output,  a  greater  average  differ- 
ence of  potential  may  be  used  if  necessary. 


ARMATURB  REACTION. 

3115.  It  has  been  discussed  and  shown  previously  that 
when  a  current  is  flowing  in  a  conductor  located  in  a  mag- 
netic field  a  reaction  exists  between  the  current  and  the 
field,  so  that  a  force  must  be  applied  to  the  conductor  in 
order  to  move  it  through  the  field.  This  motion  being  op- 
posed by  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  the  force  applied  to 
the  conductor  ultimately  acts  on  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
field,  tending  to  crowd  them  ahead  in  the  direction  that  the 
conductor  is  moved.  Consequently,  when  a  current  is  flow- 
ing in  the  conductors  of  a  dynamo  armature  (either  ring  or 
drum  wound),  the  lines  of  force  are  crowded  around  in  the 
direction  of  rotation,  thus  causing  the  field  to  be  less  dense 
under  the  leading  pole  tips,  i.  e.,  the  pole  tips  towards  which 
coils  that  are  in  neutral  spaces  are  moving,  and  to  be 
more  dense  under  th^  following  pole  tips,  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  field  symmetrically  distributed.  This  is  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  11G2,  in  which  an  armature  core  situated  in 
a  bipolar  field  is  repre- 
sented, with  the  conductors 
equally  spaced  around  its 
periphery;  these  conduct- 
ors are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected up  as  a  closed-coil 
winding,  either  ring  or 
drum,  and  a  current  is  sup- 
posed to  be  flowing  in  the 
winding.  By  applying  the 
thumb-and-fingers  rule  to 
this  figure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  conductors 
under  the  N  pole  is  up,  through  the  paper,  while  under  the 


Fig.  1182. 
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J    r>>5::e  direction.    This  is  indi. 
-vTt  rrs  with  a  4-  and  a  solid  black 


J.:  -t   '.  <z".':'i'i:>:i  of  the  lines  of  force  is  indicated 

•  r>  :■    •:  :  "i*  r«:',e-r?:eo?>  to  the  core;  their  distribu- 

:  '  :i*  j.r'"j.:Mre  core  is  immaterial  at  present.    It 

:  ;-•!  :  -r-i:  the  erect  oi  the  distortion  of  the  field  is 

v^  r,-!j.:.v-   .lensitv  of  the  lines  of  force  under  the 

mi 

J."  :  :     >h  ::  the  tr-je  neutral  line  (.r  j)  from  its 
_L.  V'  >::.  n  r.i.1:  way  between  the  pole  tips  (lined ^) 


■  «•»     •   * 


:j.::  >: 


3 1 1  <$•     I  -  •-*.  'e>  r. .  t  matter  how  the  conductors  are  joined 
t;,:v:hjr.  >;•  ^"^*is  -i>  ""«?  current  in  each  conductor  is  as  rep- 
resented.        Consequently, 
supposing  the  armature  to 
be     stationary,    the    same 
shifting  of  the  field  would 
result     if     the    conductors 
«    were    so    connected    as  to 
b   form  a  spiral  coil  wrapped 
'     around    the    core,    with  its 
axis  along   the   line  a  b,  as 
represented    in    Fig.    11«'»^), 
•  the   brushes   being   on  the 
■—  theoretical  neutral  line  (J  Z'. 
:■:     ".  ;^  The  magnetizing  force  of 

:■  's  •'  •*.  a  :s  .:'.  u  :'::c  line  a  b^  that  being  the  axis  of  the 
I  -1.  I:  \\\.\  '  ■•  s.  -v".  :-.:.a  this  introduces  no  magnetomotive 
t  re  ■  :':'.a:  :<  "/*  /.  /  :  » liie  lines  of  force  passing  thn^ugh  the 
a:  :n.:ti::f,  ^::^\•  ■  ::  t  .u  :i  si^le  of  a  line  connecting  the  centers 

•  >r"  :ho  I'  \r  i\i.  r>  tiuTt'  arc  the  same  number  of  conductors 

•  ai'V!!".^^  ti.f'  ciirrt'iu  in  each  direction.  The  only  effect 
<»f   this    arniatiiro  inaij:not<Mnotive  force  is,  then,  to  distort 

tile  fu'ld. 

3117.  As  s«)«>n,  however,  as  the  brushes  are  shifted 
ahcacl  t'»  <tTrrt  sj)arkless  commutation,  this  condition  does 
not  h.>l(l;  the  shifting;  of  the  brushes  introduces  into  that 
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part  of  the  armature  that  lies  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  of  the  pole  faces  an  excess  of  conductors  carrying  a  cur 
rent  in  one  direction  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11(;4,  which 
represents  an  armature  coil 
in  a  bipolar  field,  with  3b 
conductors,  as  before  It 
is  supposed  in  this  case  that 
the  brushes  are  shifted  un 
til  they  bring  the  short  cir 
cuited  coils  on  the  line  x  y^ 
which  is  ahead  of  the  theo 
retical  neutral  linen  ^  by  the 
angle  r.  From  an  inspec 
tion  of  this  figure,  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  each   side  of  '  },„;  ^m      " 

the  center  line  of  the  pole-pieces  the  number  of  conductors 
carrying  the  current  in  one  direction  exceeds  that  of  the 
conductors  carrying  the  current  in  the  opposite  by  the  num- 
ber of  conductors  included  between  the  lines  x  y  and  s  t, 
which  make  equal  angles  with  the  line  a  b.  Further,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  current  flowing  in  these  conductors  sets  up 
a  magnetomotive  force  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  mag- 
netic field  in  which  the  armature  revolves.  Hence,  these 
conductors  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  spiral  coil 
around  the  armature,  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  center 
line  of  the  pole-pieces,  as  represented  in  the  illustration. 
Fig.  1164. 

3118.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  the  brushes  of 
an  armature  are  shifted  ahead  from  the  position  where  the 
short-circuited  coils  are  in  the  theoretical  neutral  line,  in 
order  to  effect  sparkless  commutation,  the  magnetizing 
effect  of  the  armature  current  may  be  divided  into  two  com- 
ponents; one  of  these  acts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  field  in  which  the  armature  revolves,  and  so  distorts  it, 
while  the  other  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  field, 
hence,   reduces  its  strength.     The   angle  r,   Fig.    11G4,   is 
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evidently  the  angle  through  which  the  brushes  are  shifted; 
hence,  it  is  called  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  brushes.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  current  in  all  the  conductors  included  in  twice 
the  angle  of  lead  makes  up  the  magnetomotive  force  that 
directly  opposes  the  field,  and  this  is  called  the  counter 
niuji^netomotive  force  of  the  winding.  It  is  measured 
(in  ampere-turns)  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  conduct- 
ors included  in  twice  the  angle  of  lead  and  the  current 
in  each.  The  current  flowing  in  the  rest  of  the  conductors 
makes  up  the  cross  magnetomotive  force  of  the  wind- 
ing, its  value  in  ampere-turns,  as  before,  being  the  product 
of  the  number  of  conductors  and  the  current  in  each. 

3119.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  brushes  must  be 
shifted  ahead  of  the  neutral  line  in  order  to  bring  the  short- 
circuited  coil  into  a  field  of  sufficient  density  to  set  up  the 
proper  E.  M.  F.  in  it;  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  armature 
current  increases,  the  density  of  the  field  under  the  leading 
pole  tip  is  decreased  more  and  more,  so  that  the  brushes 
must  be  shifted  farther  to  bring  the  short-circuited  coil 
into  a  field  of  the  proper  density.  This  introduces  a  greater 
and  jj^rratcr  counter  magnetomotive  force,  which  reduces 
tin:  slrenj^lli  of  the  field  still  more,  and  makes  the  effect  of 
t]i(.'  eounler  magnetomotive  force  greater;  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  armature  current  might  rise  to  such  a 
value  that  any  amount  of  shifting  of  the  brushes  would  not 
he  suOh  ient  to  bring  the  short-circuited  coil  into  a  field  of 
sulhcient  density  for  sparklcss  commutation. 

Thus,  the  armature  reaction  introduces  a  factor  which 
tends  to  limit  the  amount  of  current  which  the  armature 
can  suj)j)ly,  l)y  making  an  excessive  shifting  of  the  brushes 
nec(^ssary  to  etlect  si)arkless  commutation,  this  limit  of  load 
beinu^  known  as  the  sparkijig  limit. 

31  20.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  force  i> 
recjuired  to  move  a  conductor  through  a  magnetic  fieM 
when  a  current  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  conductor. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  armature  winding  of  a 
dynamo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  in  each  conductor 
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gives  rise  to  a  force  acting  approximately  tangent  .to  the 
surface  of  the  armature;  the  amount  of  the  force  on  each 
conductor  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  current  in  each 
conductor  and  the  strength  (density)  of  the  field  in  which  it 
lies,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  forces  (in  pounds)  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  the  conductors  (in  feet  per  minute)  is  the 
power  (in  foot-pounds  per  minute)  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
conductors  to  move  them  through  the  field  against  the  force 
set  up  by  the  current. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculation  of  the  force  acting  on 
each  conductor  at  any  instant  would  be  difficult,  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  field  in  which  each  conduct- 
or is  moving.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (Art.  3030),  the  power  required  to  move 
the  conductor  is  equal  (when  reduced  to  the  same  units)  to 
the  product  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  conductors  and 
the  current  flowing,  which  are  quantities  readily  measured. 

3121.  The  total  power  required  to  drive  the  armature, 
or  the  input,  is  equal  to  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
conductors,  which  may  be  found  as  pointed  out  above,  plus 
whatever  power  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
journals  and  the  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  (see  Arts. 
3050  to  3052)  that  take  place  in  the  armature  core. 
These  quantities  may  be  found  or  calculated  separately  by 
methods  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  output  of  a  dynamo  is  the  product  of  the 
difference  of  potential  between  its  terminals  and  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  the  external  circuit;  the  efficiency  of  the 
dynamo  is,  of  course,  the  ratio  between  the  output  and  the 
input. 

CLOSED-COIL  ARMATURE  l^INDINGS. 

3122.  Thus  far  only  the  simplest  forms  of  ring  and 
drum  windings  for  bipolar  field-magnets  have  been  con- 
sidered. These  are  susceptible  of  many  modifications,  how- 
ever, especially  when  used  with  multipolar  fields,  some  of 
which  are  essential  for  certain  applications. 
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In  the  following  discussion  of  ihe  in»st  ge=era*.>  zs 
windings,  fur  ihe  sake  of  simplicity,  only  a  lew  c  ^'iu::: 
will  be  represented  in  each  winding,  showing  the  .^'•Ti 
uf  the  winding  and  arrangement  of  the  conaeirt:  ■:ii  T 
cmtlitions  which  govern  the  design  of  a  winding  f;r  3  rr- 
nierci;il  machine  and  the  actual  coostruction  of  the  wini: 
will  be  taken  up  later.        


RING  WINDINGS. 
3123.  The  simplest  form  of  ring  winding  is  :hj:  already 
described,  in  which  the  conductor  forms  a  continao::*  c'.  sei 
sjiiral,  with  leads  brought  out  at  a  series  of  ec-^i'ii-zar;; 
[joints  to  the  commutator  segments,  and  with  bipi>Lar  n^^lii^ 
and  this  form  of  winding  is  not  susceptible  of  much  c::Dci- 
tication. 


«^  :"1 


niKiture  is  placed  in  ;i  m;!i;::'''j' 
ut  poles  will  act  on  the  wimiioj;  i: 
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the  same  manner  as  a  bipolar  field,  so  that  that  section  of  the 
armature  will  be  divided  into  two  parallel  circuits.  The 
whole  winding  will,  therefore,  be  divided  into  as  many  cir- 
cuits as  there  are  poles,  consequently  requiring  as  many 
brushes.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  11G5,  which  shows  a 
four-pole  field,  with  a  ring-wound  armature  of  32  coils,  each 
of  two  turns.  With  the  larger  number  of  coils  the  device 
used  as  the  commutator  heretofore,  namely,  metallic  seg- 
ments placed  side  by  side  and  separated  by  air-spaces,  can 
not  be  used  to  advantage;  instead,  a  large  number  of  seg- 
ments of  approximately  rectangular  section  are  placed  side 
by  side,  separated  by  thin  strips  of  insulating  material. 
This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  1165. 

3124.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  arrangement  the 
armature  is  divided  up  into  four  circuits,  and  four  brushes 
are  required,  which  must  be  placed  so  as  to  short-circuit  a 
coil  when  in  the  neutral  space,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

There  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  the  opposite 
brushes,  -}-  and  -}-,  or  —  and  — ,  so  that  each  of  these  pairs 
may  be  connected  together  in  parallel,  to  supply  a  single 
external  circuit.  Similarly,  with  6,  8,  10,  or  more  poles,  a 
corresponding  number  of  brushes  must  be  used,  of  which  all 
those  of  like  sign  are  connected  together  in  parallel.  In 
this  form  of  four-pole  armature  (Fig.  1165),  opposite  com- 
mutator bars  are  always  at  the  same  potential ;  consequently, 
there  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  them,  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  permanently  connected  together.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  cross-connecting  wires,  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  more  than  two  brushes. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  the  winding  is  made  up  of  an 
even  number  of  coils,  for  with  an  odd  number  there  will 
always  be  one  segment  "left  over." 

31 25»  In  general,  with  any  number  of  poles  this  form  of 
winding  has  the  segments  that  are  always  at  the  same  potential 

situated  — —  apart,  /  being  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  in 


2m  Ajvfzjuz  zi3rT5icrTY. 

iir  ::•:■..     zLzii  iiK^-i  sttCTinim*  TI.LJ  ~i*t  I'.cjz.fri't'l  together  by 
c  -r —     iiiim::^  vt'^     :h.";  tv:   :ini?»i»*>  ire  used,  provided 


313I&  -  itt  ^  jl  ♦  rtJiiiir-LiM  ;-  2.  Simple  ring  arraa- 
u"!  ~  "..r-r-L  :i  L  n  Ln::»  lOJ'  iitJi  Ti*i.j  :•*  ::und  from  for- 
I'^.i  *^iiftL  r'^'^'T  ::  -*-"^  31 C^^  Tr^  i.tal  number  of 
L:""_::^r  •■  linitr  <:  r.r-:'*  :^  *:i::'z,  r:«nf-ri.r  in  one  revolu- 
<  •:  --  1  -^  -  ~  •-  :ni:::r  iii*  rizL-'rur  :■:  r>-r«-j- ::  ivjies  and  .Vthe 
n::  :i:r    •:    In-::?  .c   ::r:!i  -"".it   t—.i"  tie  fr->ni  ../.v  pole  face; 


:i:_":   ri:i»:^    :c-.t- -^  i-.ofunirr*  ur*  :*;rmec:e<i   in  series,  the 

-    V  N 

tr^z-   1  7  .-liJii;-:^  :n.  ijii  ^  =  .    '    .  .^  as  before. 


3127.  r"*i.>':r.i  -.  :r-"rz— "r-er  -:f  Maes  of  force  in  the 
lTH-i:  ^ri  :  l  ~  ^-..n  ^ir  — i:*:-*  is  equal  to/  .V,  /  and  A' 
Li  V  ^  :-t  ~i^.e^  ^.~t-  iri.T*.  Each  line  of  force  is  cut 
Tr.:r  :  r  ti :  1  :  cii-.r  :-  eji:h  revolution,  however,  from 
r ::...-  rr>-.:.>  I't  vil^t  :J  r  -V.  given  above, 

1:.t  yjLnt  Z.  ]'![.  7.  t.11  "r^  generated  in  each  of  the  four 
.7.1  ■-    :  :ir  "sr.-:  :.~^.  :r  viiei  that   the  number  of  lines 

■  -    '       "    ' -...-.  ^.-;   >;  :L.e  ii-.icr  the  p*.)les  is  the  same, 

-    >    -    .'  ■  --      ---V.  ^".-.h   u^'h,  as  will  be  pointed  (>ut 
-.:.:.  .:  .^   :_:.:::  :•  >>.:'r  :r::  t>  varv. 


TWO-CIKCtIT    WIXniNGS. 

31  2S.  I:  :h':  :::::r/:  lt  "t  lines  of  force  through  each  c:ap 
^i'  •  •  >  •-  -  t!."  -.•.::::.  then  tiic  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  each 
'  T'  :::  .v:..  :.  ■:  ':  .:  the  same;  consequently,  the  higher 
]■>.  M.  V.  "f  ..:vj  rifuit  will  tend  to  make  it  furnish  mure 
l:i:i\  :i:i  e'j::al  shar<;  .»f  tlie  current  output  when  connected 
t'>  I'l't  ext*;rnal  circuit. 

To  obviate  tlie  jx^ssibility  of  such  an  event  occurrinjr, 
srvcral  .systems  of  nuilLii)()lar  ring  windings  are  in  use,  all 
of  which  are  based  on  the  general  princi[)le  of  connectintT 
each  (oil  of  the  armature  in  series  with  one  which  is  in 
another  fK-ld,  of  t:itlutr  tlie  same  or  opposite  polarity.  This 
divides   the   armature  winding  into  two  parallel  circuits,  a 
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part  of  each  circuit  being  in  two  different  fields,  so  that 
even  if  the  fields  are  individually  not  of  the  same  strength, 
the  E.  yi.  F.  of  each  armature  circuit  is  the  same, 

A  winding  which  is  divided  into  only  two  circuits  in 
parallel,  whatever  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  in  the  field, 
is  known  as  a  tnro-clrcult  winding,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  form  in  which  the  winding  has  as  many  circuits  in 
parallel  as  there  are  poles,  which  is  called  a  multiple* 
circuit  winding. 

3129.  One  form  of  two-circuit  winding,  in  which  coils 
situated  in  fields  of  /He  polarity  are  connected  in  series,  is 


illustrated  in  Fig,  116B.     A  four-pole  field  is  shown  with  an 
armature  having  17  coils  numbered   from  1  to  IT,     Each 
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piece,  the  other  must  be  to  the  right  of  a  poie-piecc  of  like 
polarity.  In  a  four-pole  machine,  this  allows  of  an  angle 
of  only  90°  between  the  brushes;  but  in  a  six-pole  machine, 
it  allows  of  an  angle  of  either  GO"  or  180°,  and  in  an  eight- 
pole  machine  an  angle  of  either  45°  or  135°.  With  a  greater 
number  of  poles,  a  greater  number  of  different  angles  be- 
tween brushes  may  be  used. 


3132. 

resented   i 


Another  form  of  two-circuit  ring  winding  is  rep- 
1  Fig.   1167.     Here  the  number  of  coils   is  the 


same  as  before,  but  twice  the  number  of  commutator  seg- 
ments are  employed.  In  this  case  each  end  of  each  coil  is 
carried  straight  down  to  a  separate  commutator  Regm<'iit, 
and,  in  addition,  a  cross-connection  is  made  betwecJi  each 
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BIPOLAR    DRUM    ^'IXDINOS. 

3137*     Fr'>ra  the  nature  of  the  drum  winding,  each  coil 
must  have  at  least  turo  active  conductors,  in  order  to  bring 
b<ith  ends  of  the  o«»il  to  the  front  of  the  armature  core; 
further,  the<e  two  c«»nductors  must  lie  in  fields  of  opposite 
P'iari:y.  and  the  E.  M.  F.  *s  generated  in  the  two  conductors 
must  be  as  nearly  as  p«»ssible  in  phase,  in  order  that  they 
m.iy  athl  t«>ij:ethcr  with«Dut  opposition.     From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  drum  winding  shown  in  Fig.  1160,  it  will  be  seen 
th:it  the  winding  is  constructed  as  follows:     The  surface  of 
tht'  armature  core  being  divided  into  a  number  of  icindin^ 
sM^i\<  cijual  i«>  tzcu't   the  number  of  coils  the  winding  is  to 
have,  then,  starting  at,  for  example,  segment  d  a^  coil  A  A 
is  formed  by  carrying  the  conductor  along  one  of  the  wind- 
ing sj^aces  to  the  back  of  the  core,  across  the  back  to  the 
winding  space  alongside  the  one  diametrically  opposite  the 
<;ne  in  which   the  coil  was  begun,  then  along  this  winding 
space  to  the  front  and  up  to  commutator  segment  a  c^  the 
one    next  on  the  right  of  segment  d  a.     From  this  pcMnt 
tht'  \\r\i  roil  iC  C)  is  started,  the  conductor  being  carrifd 
ai":i'^  th<'  ("ir  from  front  to  back,  not  in  the  winding  space 
iirxi*  to  I'Kit  <  M  .iipic*!  by  tlio  concluct<^r  first  considered,  hi:t 
in  x\\r  Stv,>f/,/  winding:  space  to  the  right  of  that   one;  the 
o;;«' >ki|)pr(l  ovrT  will  he  tilled  by  another  coil.      The  coil  is 
<":npi<*t'<!    ill    ihr.    same   manner  as    the    first,  the  end  be- 
in^:  <  .irii('(l  lo  the  iK-xt  segment    to  the    right  of  a  c.     By 
}H-..- crdinLT    with    tlu'    remainder  of    the    coils    in  the  same 
III  i;;'^r,    ii     will    W    seen  that  when    half  the    coils  (.1  ./, 
(^  i\    />'  />\   and    Jy  P')  are  wound    on  the   c<)re,   there  is 
.i;\  .v-:!  -^p.l.•inv;•  of  ronduetors  all  around,  but  onlv  half  the 
«   '!n:!ni!a!<.r  sc^nneius  aro  utilized,  and  only  alternate  wind- 
iii^:    ^p.i' r-;  o,>('jpi<'(l.      '\\^  proceed  with  the   windini;^,  coil 
A'  A'  \^  w«.;ir.<l,  ^tartini::  at  seufment  </' ^/'  and  carrvinuf  the 
'  • 'ii'lu-  ;. 'I*  a!  o'.i"^  I  he  core  from  front  to  back  in  the  windir.il 
:m.  <•   l).!we«ii   spaces  i»(^ui})ied    by   the  parts  of  coils  J -1 
.u.-l    (A  (^  tiiat    return  fn>ni  back  to  front,  then  across  the 
1m-  k  a:id  alonn;  th.r  (N)ro  from  back  to  front  in  the  windinii: 
spa«  r  lift  between  the  first  parts  of  coils  A  A  and  D  D  that 
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were  wound,  and  then  to  segment  a'  c\  The  remainder  of 
the  coils,  C  C\  B  B,  and  D  Z>,  are  wound  on  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  end  of  coil  D  D  connects  with  segment 
d  a  from  which  the  winding  started,  thus  forming  a  closed- 
coil  winding. 

3138.  If  it  were  desirable  to  make  each  coil  of  more 
than  two  turns,  the  extra  turns  would  be  wound  around  the 
core  in  the  same  winding  spaces  occupied  by  the  first  two 
before  carrying  the  lead  to  the  commutator  segment  and 
proceeding  with  the  next  coil.  In  practice,  this  is  generally 
done,  the  size  of  the  coils  being  so  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  armature  surface  is  covered.  In  the  diagrams  used 
to  represent  the  various  drum  windings,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, only  a  few  coils,  with  two  conductors  per  coil,  will  be 
represented. 

3139.  In  drum  windings  there  are  two  different  factors 
which  correspond  to  the  pitch  as  used  in  two-circuit  ring 
windings,  namely,  the  number  of  winding  spaces  skipped 
over  in  connecting  together  the  oppositely  situated  con- 
ductors of  the  same  coil,  across  the  back  (and  also  across  the 
front,  if  each  coil  has  more  than  two  conductors),  which  is 
called  the  back  pitch,  and  the  number  of  winding  spaces 
skipped  over  in  connecting  together  succeeding  coils,  across 
the  front  of  the  core,  which  is  called  the  front  pitch.  In 
the  diagram  given  in  Fig.  1160,  the  back  pitch  is  7  and  the 
front  pitch  5.  In  the  case  of  the  two-circuit  ring  windings 
the  pitch  was  always  taken  in  the  same  direction,  i.  e.,  if  a 
coil  was  connected  to  a  coil  situated  y  coils  to  the  rights  this 
latter  was  in  turn  connected  to  a  coil  y  coils  to  the  right 
again.  In  the  drum  winding  given  in  Fig.  IIGO,  however, 
the  front  pitch  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  back 
pitch,  and  this  is  indicated  by  giving  the  front  pitch  a 
—  sign.     Thus,  the  back  pitch  being  7,  the  front  pitch  is  —  5. 

31 40*  The  method  of  representing  drum  windings 
used  in  Pig.  1160  is  not  convenient,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
represent  the  connections  across  the  back  of  the  core  with- 
out a  confusion  of  lines.     Fig.  1168  shows  the  method  of 


1M4 


diaffnunmatically  repretenting  dnun  windings  that  will  ba 
used  in  this  discussicA.  This  winding  is  the  Hune  u  tbtf 
represented  in  Fig.  1160,  it  being  imsgined  that  the  amft> 
ture  and  winding  is  expanded  from  the  back  until  it  beooaxt 
a  flat  disk.  The  heavy  radial  lines  represent  the  conduct- 
ors on  the  face  of  the  core,  the  l^hter  lines  represent  the 
connections  between  them;  the  ring  represents  the  cjGndri- 


Pta.  1U& 
cal  surface  of  the  core,  and  the  shaded  parts  represent  the 
portions  of  the  core  that  are  covered  by  the  pole-pieces; 
that  is,  they  represent  the  magnetic  fields.  The  commuta- 
tor and  brushes  are  represented  in  a  similar  manner  as  for 
the  ring  windings, 

3141.    It  will  be  seen  frohi  this  diagram  (in  which  the 
IC  conductors  are  evenly  distributed  on  the  aurface  of  the 
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armature)  that  the  conductors  of  each  of  the  short-circuitetl 
coils  IS  and  9-10  do  not  lie  in  the  same  part  of  each  neu- 
tral space,  because  they  are  not  diametrically  opposite  on 
the  core. 

With  an  even  number  of  coils,  and  with  the  conductors 
placed  in  one  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  core,  opposite  con- 
ductors can  not  be  connected  together  and  give  a  symmetri- 


Fio.  lias, 
cal  winding.  With  an  odd  number  of  coils,  however,  oppo- 
site conductors  may  be  connected  together,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1169,  which  shows  a  winding  with  fl  coils,  i.  e.,  18  con- 
ductors. In  this  winding  the  back  pitch  is  9  and  the  front 
—7.  In  the  position  shown,  the  coil  formed  of  conductors 
1  and  10,  which  lie  directly  in  the  center  of  the  neutral 
spaces,  is  short-circuited  by  the  -|-brush.     There  being  an 


ctn]  c^tmnds  of  two  of 
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of  the  anmxtmre  oof«  hwtcad  of  bcoiB  wnmd  oontinnoiH^ 

over  the  stuuo^  tt  beoosMS  sn  cm^  Bsttier  to  oooMnct 
coils  of  muT  turns  of  whc     Time  coilt  uc  woand  on  * 

f '.'rn)  and  lapicd.  after  which  they  maf  be  slifqied  into  place 
and  c-nnecied  up. 

3143.  The  possible  rariatioiis  in  the  method  of  wind- 
iT)'^  bipolar  drum  armatares  are  manj.  In  general,  the 
numlt-r  '•{  c.-nductors  must  always  be  eren,  althoo^  the 
n-jin-jer  oi  oils  may  be  either  odd  f>r  even.  The  back 
pit'h  determines  the  relative  position  on  the  core  of  the 
memlicrs  of  a  coil,  from  which  it  follows  that  in  order 
to  hnvi;  tHjth  members  in  the  neutral  spaces  at  the  same 
tim-;  the  back  pitch  should  be  very  nearly  equal  (in  bipolar 


field' 


,  a/  bein^  the  number  of  winding^  spaces. 


The  back  pitch  obviously  can  not  be  exactly  equal  to-^i 

iinli^ss  s  (the  number  of  coils)  is  odd.     With  an  even  nnoi' 
|j(;r  of  roils  the  nearest  approach  to  this  value  is  evidently 

„  ±  I;  if  +1  is  used,  the  end  connections  are  longer  and 
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make  more  crossings,   and  the  winding  has  no  particular 
advantage  over  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  —  1  in  the 
above  formula.    It  is  better,  then,  to  make  the  back  pitch  = 
w 
2      ^• 

31 44*  The  front  pitch  determines  the  position  of  a 
coil  relative  to  the  coils  with  which  it  is  immediately  con- 
nected, and  should,  therefore,  differ  from  the  back  pitch 
by  2.  (See  Art.  3137.)  If  the  front  pitch  is  less  than 
the  back  pitch,  each  of  the  coils,  taken  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  connected,  lies  to  one  side  of  the  coil  preceding  it 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  back  pitch;  for  example,  in 
Figs.  1108  and  1169  the  direction  of  the  back  pitch  is  to 
the  rights  and  the  front  pitch  being  in  each  case  less  than 
the  back  pitch  the  successive  coils  each  lie  to  the  right  of 
that  preceding  it,  e.  g.,  coil  S-12  lies  to  the  right  of  coil 
1-10  (Fig.  11G9).  This  is  called  the  advance  of  the 
winding. 

3145.  If  the  front  pitch  is  greater  than  the  back  pitch, 
the  advance  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  back  pitch. 
There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  this,  however,  and  it 
has  the  disadvantage  that  the  connections  across  the  ends 
of  the  core  are  longer  for  the  same  winding  than  in  the  case 
where  the  back  pitch  and  the  advance  are  both  in  the  same 
direction,  thus  requiring  a  greater  length  of  wire  for  the 
winding  and  increasing  the  number  of  crossings  of  the  end 
connections.     It  is  better,  then,  to  make  the  front  pitch  less 

than  the  back  pitch,  in  which  case  its  value  would  be  =  — - 

iv 
—  3,  when  the  back  pitch  =  -- —  1,  as  noted  above. 

3146.  It  is  possible  to  use  values  for  the  back  and  the 
front  pitch  which  are  less  than  those  given  by  the  above 
formulas,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1170,  which  gives  a  winding 
in  which  J=  10  and  w  =  20;  the  back  pitch  =  +7  and  the 
front  pitch  =  —  5. 

In  the  position  represented  in  this  figure  the  coil  formed 
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I^of  conductors  1  and  S  is  short-circuited  by  the  4-briish,  nnd 
frthat  formed  of  conductors  IS  and  11  is  short-circuited  bj 
pthe  —brush.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  coils  do  doi  lie 
^alongside,  one  another,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  pre- 
\  vious  windings  where  s  is  even,  but  instead  are  separated  by 


conductors  in  which  the  armature  current  is  flowing.  This 
results  in  causing  the  short-circuited  coils  to  lie  on  the  edge 
of,  or  even  in,  the  magnetic  field,  unless  the  width  of  tbe 
field  is  made  smaller  than  has  been  represented, 

3147.     This  form  of  winding,  where  the  back  pitch  is  A-w 
than— — 1,  iscalledactaord  winding,  and  the  disadvantage 

of  having  the  short-circuited  coils  slightly  out  of  the  neutral 
space  (which  with  a  greater  number  of  coils  would  be  much 
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less  than  with  the  few  coils  represented  in  the  diagram)  is  to 
some  extent  balanced  by  the  shorter  length  of  wire  required 
for  the  end  connections  and  the  fewer  crossings  made  by 
them,  providing  the  space  between  the  two  winding  spaces 
occupied  by  a  coil  is  not  less  than  the  width  of  the  field. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  brushes  are 
shifted  the  current  in  some  of  the  armature  conductors  in- 
cluded in  twice  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  brushes  is  opposite 
in  direction  to  that  in  the  others,  which  reduces  the  counter 
magnetomotive  force  of  the  armature  winding. 

31-48.  Another  modification  of  the  drum  winding  con- 
sists in  giving  to  both  the  front  and  the  back  pitches  the  same 


Fio.  tm. 
direction.     Pig.  1171  represents  a  winding  in  which  s  =  10, 
as  in  Fig.  1170,  w  =  80,  and  the  front  and  the  back  pitches  are 


19M 

ewA  equal  to  +9.  It  irQl  be  seen  that  one  effect  of 
both  pitches  the  same  direction  is  to  make  it  possible 
both  pitches  equal,  which  is  obviously  not  the  case 
they  are  given  opposite  directions.  As  in  the  windings  pn^ 
vionsly  considered,  the  winding  spac« -occnpied  by  ihe/rst 
half  of  a  oml  must  be  the  st€tmd  winding  space  away  (rum 
that  occupied  by  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  coil,  (^e 
Art,  3137.)  Since  both  pitches  are  in  the  same  dircciinn, 
this  condition  makes  it  necessary  that  the  total  mtmbf^rcii 
winding  spaces  be  equal  (in  btpo^  fields)  to  the  sum  of  thi 
front  and  back  pitches,  ±%.  \ty=  the  average  pitch, 
half  the  sum  of  the  front  and  back  pitches,  then  the 
of  winding  spa-^es  which  must  be  used  is  given  by  the  fomuM 
tt'  =  2/±a.  (483.) 

In  Fig.  1171,^=9,  and  wmight  then  have  been  lllorMC 
If  —2  is  used,  the  advance  of  the  windii^  is  in  the  mm 
direction  as  the  pitch;  but  if  -}-2  >>  naed  the  advance  is  h 
the  opposite  direction. 

.This  is  more  advantageous,  since  the  end  connections  ■* 
a  little  shorter  for  the  same  number  of  conductors;  hence, 
a  less  length  of  wire  is  required  for  the  winding. 

3149.  In  order  that  all  of  an  even  number  of  windinf; 
spaces  may  be  passed  over  in  connecting  up  this  form  of 
windinjr,  both  front  and  back  pitch  must  be  odd,  so  that  a 
thi-y  arc  equal  the  average  pitch  will  also  be  odd.  If  the 
front  and  the  back  pitches  differ  by  3,  the  average  pitch 
may  !ie  even. 

For  example,  with  an  average  pitch  of  8,  the  number  of 
winflinj^  spaces  might  be  w  =  (8  X  8)  ±  8  =  18or  14;  since 
eadi  pitch  must  be  odd,  the  back  pitch  might  be  taken  as-t-9 
and  the  front  pitch  as  +7,  or  vice  versa. 

In  this  style  of  winding,  both  pitches  having  the  sane 
direction,  it  will  lie  seen  that  when  the  average  pUch  is  rwn 
tlic  number  of  coils  is  odd,  but  when  the  average  fitck  is 
odd  the  number  of  coils  is  crcn.  Further,  when  the  aver^ 
pitch  is  odd,  the  end  connections  on  both  ends  are  of  the 
same  length,  which  is  often  an  advantage  in  manufacture- 
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END  CONNECTIONS  OF  COILS. 

31 50.  Though  it  has  not  thus  far  been  represented, 
the  end  connections  of  the  drum  winding  must  be  made  to 
avoid  the  armature  shaft  in  crossing  the  ends  of  the  core. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  ordinary 
forms  of  drum  winding  with  coils  made  up  of  several  turns 
each,  the  end  connections  of  each  coil  are  simply  carried 
across  the  end  of  the  core  and  bent  out  to  one  side  to  avoid 
the  shaft;  as  each  coil  is  wound,  its  end  connections  are  laid 
over  the  end  connections  of  the  coils  previously  wound,  the 
whole  being  so  disposed  as  to  make  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
symmetrical-looking  winding  when  done.  In  this  form  of 
winding,  the  several  coils  may  be  of  quite  different  lengths, 
those  wound  on  last  being  longer  than  those  first  wound. 

Further,  the  end  connections  lap  over  and  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  special  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  insulate  carefully  between  coils,  and  in  case  of 
accident  to  one  of  the  coils  first  wound,  the  rest  of  the  coils 
must  be  removed  before  the  injured  coil  can  be  repaired. 

3151.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  on  account  of  these 
difficulties  some  other  method  of  winding  is  desirable  which 
shall  not  be  open  to  some  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
objections.  In  case  each  coil  consists  of  but  one  turn  (two 
conductors),  the  end  connections  may  be  arranged  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1172,  in  which  C  is  the  drum  armature  core; 
a  and  d  are  the  two  conductors  of  an  armature  coil,  and 
c  and  d  the  two  conductors  of  the  coil  next  succeeding  coil 
a  d  in  the  winding.  Considering  that  the  view  represents 
the  dack  end  of  the  core  and  that  d  is  the  conductor  from 
which  the  winding  starts,  then  the  winding  is  proceeded 
with  as  follows:  Conductor  ^  is  bent  down  at  right  angles  at 
the  end  of  the  core  (see  plan,  Fig.  1172)  and  carried  in  a 
spiral  curve  along  the  end  face  of  the  core  to  a  point  //, 
which  is  on  the  diameter  about  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  coil,  and  at  a  sufficient  radial  distance  from  the  axis 
of  the  core  to  clear  the  shaft.  At  this  point  the  conductor 
is  bent  outward  at  right  angles,  carried  along  away  from 
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the  core  parallel  to  the  shaft  for  a  short  distance,  as  repre- 
sented ^t  /.'  ^in  the  plan),  then  bent  at  right  angles  again 
arivl  carried  in  a  spiral  curve  parallel  to  the  end  face  of  the 
drum  and  Inrnt  over  to  form  conductor  a.      In  forming  the 


Fig.  WTi, 


next  coil  c  c/,  which  is  located  two  winding  spaces  away 
tr^'in  cv>il  a  b  ^sce  Art.  3137),  a  similar  process  is  gone 
ihr. 'Uiih  with,  the  two  spiral  connectors  being  carried  along 
;m  :•.:•■'.  w":::   I'r.-so  vt  t!ie  rirst  coil  to  be  wound,  as  repre- 


>r':^  vi. 


:ii5 


\\ 


•  ft     V 


1  ■■  ■ 


2.  I:  wi!".  :\'  >c<.ii  that  by  completing  the  whole 
;  'v\  .:  >:::.".,ir  inaiuicr,  I  lie  end  connections  are  situ- 
lu  •  :.;:...;<!  :'..iv.os,  iliMse  in  the  inner  plane  beini: 
•'■  ■  I :  •  <  :"-'-'i  \\\r  /:rsf  conductors  o(  the  ci»ils  to  the 
..-.  :  '.'  -'  :•'  i':^- "'.iU-r  plane  being  the  connection> 
:    :    :  ■   :*:c  .'/^/  conductors  ^^i  the  coils.     This 

V.  :y  -.••.'.«  f  :v\il  winding,  and  the  end  connections 
.  ^'i-  ".  .:  y^.,.-y.r;-  tliat  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  t-* 
•  i...  :•.  •/.  :  'uiriy.  It  is  evident  that  the  nimiher  of 
•:'  .•  •.'Ivui'Ts  at  ;/  ^Fig.  IIT'2)  is  eipial  to  the 
•  -:  ]\--'\rr,  tiu"  distance  of;/  from  the  axis  must 
1  .. :  .■^:'.  I  -  :M'\v  tliis  number  of  conduct* »rs  t"»  1'.^' 
>■;'',  w  :'■:  i:i<:'.j.::.'n  between.  If  the  conductors  are 
.-..,  ^..  .. ;   M  ;    :■  ...^li.nit,  and  are  spaced  ch'tsely 'MI  the 

•t  th(.'  ''I',  tiiis  might  require  that  the  point ;;  I't^ 
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too  far  from  the  axis.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  end  con- 
nections may  be  made  in  the  form  of  separate  connectors, 
of  thin  sheet  copper,  wide  enough  to  give  the  necessary 
cross-section,  and  bent  to  the  proper  shape;  these  are  placed 
in  position,  with  the  width  of  the  copper  strip  parallel  to  the 
shaft,  and  fastened  to  the  conductors  on  the  face  of  the  ar- 
mature core.  In  such  a  ** built  up"  winding,  the  active 
conductors  are  often  made  of  heavy  copper  bars  of  rectangu- 
lar section,  to  which  the  end  connectors  are  riveted  or 
soldered.     Fig.  1173  shows  one  form  of  end  connector  made 


d 


■■f 
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Fig.  HTS. 

from  a  rectangular  piece  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  slotted 
for  almost  its  entire  length.  The  two  tongues  of  metal  thus 
formed  are  bent  over,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left, 
forming  the  end  connector  represented  in  the  figure.  The 
proper  curves  for  the  spiral  parts  of  the  end  connector  may 
best  be  determined  by  laying  them  out  on  the  drawing-board, 
and  by  trials  determining  which  curve  will  give  the  most  uni- 
form clearance  between  adjacent  connectors.  When  using 
these  end  connectors,  the  shorter  conductors  of  the  winding 
may  as  well  be  under  as  alongside  the  longer  conductors,  if 
their  number  is  properly  chosen,  thus  forming  a  two-layer 
winding. 

3153«  In  case  it  is  desired  to  use  more  than  one  turn 
in  each  coil,  a  winding  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Eicke- 
meyer  may  be  used.  In  this  winding  each  coil  is  wound  on 
a  wooden  form  to  the  proper  shape,  and  the  proper  number 
are  then  placed  in  position  on  the  armature  core.  The  shape 
of  the  coil  as  completed  is  approximately  rectangular,  the 
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ends  of  the  rectangle  being  hent  in  a  manner  Kimtlnr  w  ll»J 
end  connections  illustrated  in  Fig.  117*3,  so  that  when  tltt'fl 
ccrila  are  placed  in  position  on  the  core,  the  end  conncctioutl 
Ot  CM^Btfl  as  a  whole  cross  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tl 
windil^H»scribed  in  Art.  3151,  where  each  coil  consist 
-  of  ■  ■SP^  turn.      Of  the  two  sides  of  the  coil  which  for 
the  active  conductors,  one  is  shorter  than  the  ot  her  by  reason  I 
ot  difference  in  the  planes  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  cad 
c<mnections  lie.     (See  Pig.  IITL)    This  shorter  sidc^  in  titi 
completed  winding,  maj  lie  beneath  or  aloiqrside  the  looftf 
side  of  the  neighboring  coil,  thns  forminif  a  two-lSTcr  or  s 
single-layer  winding,  as  the  dedgner  may  decide. 

3164.  By  referring  to  the  Tariotis  diagrams  for  dmm 
windiagB  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  sU 
the  windings  the  adjacent  conductors  which  lie  in  the  neatnl 
spaces  have  between  them  nearly  or  quite  the  full  t^fferenoe 
of  potential  that  exists  between  the'  brnahes.  This  is  not 
quite  so  marked  in  the  chord  windiiq^  (P^*  llTO),  which  b 
one  advantage  of  this  form  of  winding. 

In  the  two-layer  winding  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  two 
adjacent  conductors  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  fuQ 
difference  of  potential  exists  between  the  members  of  the 
two  layers  at  such  time  as  they  are  in  the  neutral  spaces. 
This  feature  requires  that  the  adjacent  (inductors  in  single- 
layer  windings  and  the  two  layers  in  two-layer  windings  be 
carefully  insulated  one  from  the  other. 


MULTIPOLAR    DRUM    WIIVDING8. 

3155.  The  use  of  the  drum  winding  for  large  multi- 
polar armatures  has  become  very  general,  as  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  In  these  larger  machines  the  number  of 
conductors  in  the  winding  may  usually  be  so  chosen  that 
only  one  turn  is  required  for  each  coil,  and  each  coil  is  made 
up  of  two  active  conductors  made  from  copper  bars  and  two 
separately  formed  end  connectors. 

For  greater  mechanical  security,  these  bars  are  let  into 
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grooves  cut  or  punched  in  the  periphery  of  the  core,  which 
grooves  are  necessarily  (as  will  be  pointed  out  later)  narrow, 
close  together,  and  comparatively  deep.  Such  a  winding  as 
this  is  known  as  a  bar  inrliidliiflr,  and  if  the  grooves  or  slots 
in  the  armature  core  have  overhanging  tops,  so  that  the 
conductors  are  thoroughly  enclosed,  the  armature  is  said  to 
be  iron-clad. 

31 56.  One* of  the  principal  features  of  a  drum  winding 
is  that  opposite  sides  of  a  coil  must  be  in  magnetic  fields  of 
opposite  polarity.  It  follows  that  a  drum  winding  that  is 
designed  for  a  two-pole  field  will  not  give  any  E.  M.  F.  if 
rotated  in  a  four-pole  field,  since  opposite  sides  of  a  coil 
would  then  be  in  fields  of  like  polarity. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  drum  winding  for  a  multipolar  ma- 
chine, it  is  necessary  then  that  conductors  which  are  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  fields  of  opposite  polarity  should  be 
connected  together  to  form  the  armature  coils.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  pitch  of  the  winding  must  be  something  near 

w 
the  value  given  by  -^— -,  w  being  the  number  of  winding 

Ap 

spaces  and  /  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  as  before. 

As  in  the  bipolar  windings,  the  front  pitch  should  equal 
the  back  pitch  ±  2  when  the  two  pitches  are  in  opposite 
directions,  and  as  the  total  number  of  winding  spaces  must 
be  even,  both  pitches  must  be  odd  in  order  that  all  the  wind- 
ing spaces  may  be  passed  through. 


M>OP  mriNDING. 

3157«  When  the  front  and  the  back  pitches  are  of  oppo- 
site sign,  /lalfxht  conductors  under  any  pair  of  adjacent  poles 
are  connected  together  in  series,  and,  therefore,  form  one 
circuit  of  the  armature.  This  results  in  there  being  as  many 
armature  circuits  as  poles,  as  in  the  simple  multipolar  ring, 
with  the  same  necessity  for  either  as  many  brushes  as  poles 
or  a  cross-connected  commutator  and  a  single  pair  of  brushes. 

This  type  of  multipolar  drum  winding  is  called  a  loop 
wlndlnst  sincey  in  following  the  course  of  the  winding,  a 
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series  of  loops  is  formed,  caused  by  the  opposite  sign  of  the 
two  pitches, 

3158.  Fig.  1174  is  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole  loop  wind- 
ing, in  which  32  conductors  are  represented.  The  back  pitch 
is  taken  as  +9  and  the  front  pitch  as  —7. 

As  in  the  previous  diagrams,  the  conductors  which  make 
up  the  coils  that  are  short-circuited  by  the  brushes  have  no 


Fig.   1174. 

arrows,  the  arrows  near  the  other  conductors  indicating  the 
diri;i'tion  of  tin;  li.  M.  F.  induced  in  them. 

This  fnnn  of  winding  needs  no  further  elaboration.  It 
ran  Ik  iist-d  for  ci,  8,  iir  a  greater  number  of  poles,  and  its 
li.  ^f.  1'.  may  he  falciilated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
tniilti|)(>l:ir  rin;T  wiinlinj;  with  as  many  armature  circuits  as 
pulw.      (Art.  3126.) 
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When  this  form  of  winding  is  used  in  slotted  armatures 
(see  Art.  3155),  the  only  requirement  that  has  not  already 
been  given  is  that  the  total  number  of  conductors  must 
be  some  even  number,  and  the  total  number  of  conductors 
must  be  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  slots. 


3159.  In  bipolar  drum  windings,  giving  both  pitches 
the  same  direction  has  little  effect  on  the  resulting  wind- 
ing; in  multipolar  drum  windings,  the  effect  is  marked.  If 
both  pitches  have  the  same  direction,  the  winding,  passing 
from  front  to  back  under  one  pole-piece  and  returning  to 
the  front  again  under  the  next  pole-piece,  would  continue 
by  passing  from  front  to  back  under  the  next  pole-piece, 
progressing  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  series  of  waves^  instead  of  loops,  as  when  the  pitches 
have  opposite  directions.  (Art.  3157.)  This  style  of 
winding  is  then  called  a  inrave  inrlndlns. 

As  in  the  bipolar  winding,  the  pitch  may  be  the  same, 
both  front  and  back,  in  which  case  it  must  be  odd,  or  the 
front  and  the  back  pitch  may  differ  by  2,  in  which  case  they 
must  both  be  odd,  making  the  average  pitch  even. 

3160.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  wave  winding 
advances  in  a  series  of  waves  or  steps,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
after  making  a  number  of  steps  equal  to  the  number  of 
poles,  the  winding  must  come  to  the  sccojid  winding  space 
from  that  containing  the  conductor  with  which  the  wind- 
ing started.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  total  number 
of  winding  spaces  possible  with  this  form  of  winding  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  poles  and  the  average 
pitch,  ±  2,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  symbols  previously  used, 

tt'=2/j'±2.  (484.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  the  same  formula  as  that  used 
for  the  bipolar  drum  winding,  in  which  both  pitches  were 
given  the  same  direction  (formula  483),  with  the  addition 
of  the  term/.     (See  Art.  3148  and  Fig.  1171.) 
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3161  •  Fig.  1175  is  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole  wave  wind- 
ing, in  which  j-  =  9.  Therefore,  w  =  S/j-  ±  2  =  34  or  3*:, 
The  former  number  {34)  is  used  in  this  diagram. 

It  will  Iw  seen  from  this  diagram  that  the  wave  winding 
results  in  a  two-circuit  winding,  requiring  only  two  brushes, 


Fio.  UTS. 

n-iiit  miiUipolar  rings.     This  holds  true 
i^rolpnlos  of  iho  field. 

this  wiTuHiijj  is  in  the  same  direction  a^ 
;.i>!  \<\-v.\  uscii  ill  the  formula,  llSconduci- 
;ii  ri'ijiiiit'fi,  and  the  advance  would  have 
i;\itiK>;i  to  the  pitch. 

I'it^-li   h.ul  liccn  taken  as   8,  usir.g -riU'or 
fir   the  front  pitch  (or  i/iv  zwrsu),    the 
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same  number  of  conductors  might  have  been  used;  i.e., 
uf  =  %py  ±  2  =  (2  X  2  X  8)  ±  2  =  30  or  34. 

For  bar-wound  armatures,  it  is  better  to  use  -|-2  in  the 
formula,  and  the  same  pitch  on  both  ends,  if  the  number  of 
conductors  required  will  allow,  since  that  will  give  the  most 
economical  system  of  end  connections. 

From  Fig.  1175  it  will  be  seen  that  each  brush  alternately 
short-circuits  two  coils  that  are  in  series,  and  the  point 
where  these  two  coils  are  connected  is  the  commutator  seg- 
ment that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the  brush  that  is 
short-circuiting  the  coils. 

3162.  Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  use  a  two-circuit 
armature,  but  the  ordinary  form  would  give  too  great  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  segments.  Since  in  this  form 
of  winding  there  are/  coils  included  between  every  adjacent 
pair  of  commutator  segments,  an  additional  commutator 
segment  may  be  inserted,  in  such  a  case,  between  each  pair 
of  segments  of  the  winding  as  already  given,  each  of  these 
interpolated  segments  being  connected  with  the  segment  of 
the  original  commutator  that  is  directly  opposite  it.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1176,  which  shows  a  four-pole  wave  wind- 
ing with  30  conductors,  in  which  the  pitch  (both  front  and 
back)  is  -|-7.  A  number  of  commutator  segments  equal  to 
the  number  of  conductors  (30)  is  used ;  alternate  segments 
are  connected  to  the  winding,  and  each  of  the  rest  is  con- 
nected to  the  segment  directly  opposite,  which  is  one  of 
those  connected  directly  to  the  winding.  The  result  of  this 
interpolated  segment  construction  is  that,  unless  the  brushes 
are  wider  than  one  segment,  only  one  coil,  consisting  of  two 
conductors,  is  short-circuited  at  a  time,  and  the  difference 
of  potential  between  adjacent  segments  is  only  that  gen- 
erated in  one  coil,  instead  of  that  generated  in/  (2)  coils,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  interpolated  segments  were  not 
used. 

31 63.  When  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  coil 
formed  of  conductors  1  and  8  is  short-circuited  by  the 
—  brush.    If  the  armature  is  rotated  in  the  direction  indicated 
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by  the  arrow,  the  next  coil  to  be  short-circuited  is  that 
formed  of  conductors  9  and  }6,  by  the  -|-brush;  the  next  is 
the  coil  formed  by  conductors  2.4  and  i7,  by  the —brush; 


and  so  on,  as  the  armature  rotates.  (Compare  this  with 
Art.  3132.) 

Only  two  of  the  cross-connectors  carry  the  current  at  any 
one  time,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  Fij^.  1170. 

31<)4.  With  more  than  two  pairs  of  pules,  an  additional 
set  of  interpolated  segments  must  be  used  for  each  pair  of  poles 

increase  over  two,  and  these  must  be  located^ apart  on 

the  commutator,  and  connected  together.     This  makes  such 
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a  complicatcil  system  of  i"<innrtli«>ns  that  llu*  intcrpolaicd 
>«.*,:  men  t  t*niislrurli<»ii  is  M'Kl«iin  u>t*l  lur  luKIs  with  nmrr  than 
:  >iir  p'tk'S,  althoii^rh,  wIumi  the  miinbcr  «»l  pairs  i)f  iM.hs  (/») 
is  <:•*■//,  <»iic  set  of  inlt*rp«»laltMl  si-v^nu-nts  ci.niK-iitMl  to  the 
-v^:iu*nts  directly  opposite  may  bo  used,  ill  us  halvinj^  the 
irf-rrt'iiee  «»f  i)otential  iK'tweeii  sejj;ments  and  the  number  of 
'  ■rid;i<^t'»rs  shtirt-cireuitetl  at  a  time.  Hence,  with  an  eii^ht- 
:•  !^-  titrhl,  <»ne  set  of  interjKihiled  sejjjments  would  reduce 
:::••  ditfercnceof  (Hitential  between  adjacent  segments  to  the 
E.   M.    F.  generated  in  tw«»  coils. 

3  1 1) J^«  From  the  formula  for  the  number  of  windinjj: 
>:»a«^es  in  tlie  wave  win<lin^,  Ti*  = 'J/>  r  ± '2,  it  will  be  siim 
thiil  :«:'  is  always  twice  an  odd  number  when/  is  even,  as  in 
4,  •^.  or  VI  pole  machim-s;  while  w  may  be  twice  either  an 
■,mM  or  an  even  numl)er  wh«*n />  is  odd,  as  in  *-*,  «).  or  in  pole 
in.'ichines.  From  this  it  follows  that  with  bar-wi»und  arma- 
:ures  arranged  for  two-circuit  single  winilin;^,  :i'  must  be 
'ii'  h  :i  number  that  the  numb«*r  of  rMinJuctors  per  sl«»t  and 
'Z /*,  :he  number  of  poles,  cannot  hnvr.  a  common  factor 
.T'rMT.er  than  2.  For  examph-,  four  <-tMi«luci(H  •;  [»rr  slot  c:\n 
n  »t  bt!  used  in  an  K-pole  machine,  as -t  and  S  havi*  a  common 
!.i<  l-'T  j^reater  than  'i.  Four  conductors  per  sl«)i  can,  liow- 
-v-r.  be  used  with  six  poles.  It  w^uid  srldoni  btr  thi*  case 
:..:it.  a  jijreater  numl)er  of  c«»nduci":>  per  ^l-.i  than  I'our 
'V  .lid  b'*  desired,  owinj^  to  mechanical  diiVh  uliic>i  in  <  on- 
i«irurtinj^  the  windiu)^. 

L'rd«;ss  an  interpi»lated  si^j^mciit  connnntat'r  is  used,  the 


4  « 


n-iTTjiier  of  commutator  se-iu'-nt^   i>   e  j-nl    {>>     ^-,  lnnce  is 

f.-^ld  u'hen/>  is  even,  and  may  \*r  eitiit-r  i  V(:i  «»■■  I'dd  wlicn  y^ 
>  "d'l. 

niCJft-  In  multipolar  drnin  :iV\:]:[\\rr<,  end  conncc- 
:iv.ns  similar  to  th<»sii  de^.ril"  ■:  :::  A:i.  ril52  are  almost 
invariably  used,  especially  .i-  .i::i.  -:  .;":  \hr  l.iri^er  sizes  of 
f:''.nn- wound  armatures  ••■iii-'.-y  i;i-s  ;' -r  'lih.'  active  con- 
■i;i  tors  and  flat  strip  ♦■ml  <■':.■:«■!  i-'<,  liu-  armature  coils 
"ihcn  consisting  of  but  two  a*  \'.\\-  c-'uduciors  each. 
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In  case  it  is  desirable  to  use  more  than  two  active  con- 
ductors per  coil,  the  type  of  winding  described  in  Art.  31 53, 
in  which  the  coils  are  wound  to  shape  on  a  separate  form 
and  afterwards  placed  in  position  on  the  core,  may  be  very 
advantageously  used,  especially  with  slotted  armatures. 


MULrTIPLE   ViriNDIXGS. 

3167.  Sometimes  in  large  machmes  for  large  current 
output  the  size  of  the  conductors  required  and  the  volume 
of  current  that  must  be  commuted  at  the  brushes  are  both 
inconveniently  large  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  winding,  as 
already  described.  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  two  or  more 
separate  windings  on  the  same  armature  may  be  employed, 
each  of  which  will  then  furnish  its  share  of  the  required 
current.  A  separate  commutator  may  be  employed  for  each 
winding,  in  which  case  the  corresponding  brushes  of  each 
commutator  must  be  connected  in  parallel;  but  as  this  leads 
to  undesirable  complications,  it  is  much  better  to  combine 
the  various  commutators  into  one,  by  inserting  the  succes- 
sive segments  of  one  commutator  between  the  similar  seg- 
ments of  the  other.  The  various  windings  are  then  con- 
nected in  parallel  by  using  a  wide  brush,  which  must 
evidently  be  of  sufficient  span  to  be  always  in  contact  with 
at  least  one  segment  that  is  connected  to  each  winding,  so 
that  if  there  are  ;;/  separate  windings,  each  brush  must  have 
a  span  not  less  than  that  of  ;;/  segments.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  coils  of  the  successive  windings  will  be  short- 
circuited  one  at  a  time,  and  the  volume  of  current  commu- 

tated  w^ill  be  only  -  -  of  that  which  would  be  short-circuited 

;// 

if  a  similar  form  of  single  winding  were  employed  for  the 

same  current  output. 

Such  a  winding  as  has  been  described  is  known  as  a  mul- 
tiple winding:,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  forms  in  which 
the  conductors  are  so  connected  as  to  form  a  single  closed- 
coil  winding. 

Any    specific   winding   is  usually  spoken  of   as  a  double^ 
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trifle^  etc.,  winding,  according  to  the  number  of  separate 
windings  employed. 

3168«  If  a  given  numl)er  of  c<>ndiiolors  which,  when 
cfinnected  up  into  any  particular  form  of  sinj^lc  cI«>scd-coil 
wincling,  will  give  an  E.  M.  F.  of  /'  volts,  arc  so  ct>niu'rted 
as  to  give  ///separate  windings  of  the  same  form,  all  con- 
nected in  parallel,  there  will  be  but  --  as  many  of  the  con- 
dui. tf'rs  connected  in  series  as  in  the  single  winding,  hence 
the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  only  —  volts.     To  anplv  the  formulas 

given  for  finding  the  E.  M.  F.  devflopcd  in  a  windinvr  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  conductors  (formulas  480 
and  -4M2),  it  is  only  necessary  then  to  introduce  the  term 
/;/  (the  number  of  separate  windings)  into  the  dcnouiinator 
of  the  formula,  so  that  for  multiple-wound  viultipU'circuit 
windings  the  formula  becomes 

c  V  S' 

^  =  7~— ,   .--.  (485.) 

GO  X  10  ///'  ^  ' 

and    for   multiple-wound    tico-circuit  win<linj;s   it    becomes 

£  =  7:f^V^    .  (48H.) 

(iO  X  l<^  w  ^  ' 

3169*  The  principle  of  multiple  w  ir.diii;.,^  may  ])e  ap- 
plied to  any  form  of  clt)sed-(<iil  windii;--,  if  «ir^irr<K  and, 
further,  by  properly  selecting  the.  miinl.M-!-  ..f  «  ■>:iN  aiid  tlieir 
order  of  succession,  the  end  <»f  op.«-  wir.diii:;-  n;.iy  l-i-  joined 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  s-*  .■:i,  :!:i:>  t"«'rinin|^  a 
single  reentrant  system  of  the  w!i-''h-  >•  rii--^  <.t"  i-)ndnctt)rs. 
This  may  also  be  modi  tier],  a^  uiii  jm-  !•.  iiited.  out,  to  make 
the  windings  form  a  nuinl>er  "f  -•  :M;,it-  I'-eiurant  systems 
which  will  be  some  whoh-  fa<:-'r  .-t"  v.-.  Th.it  i>  to  .say,  the 
conductors  of  a  multij>lr-u.  ::n(!  .ir:ua:  iiic  haviui,'- ;;/ wind- 
ings may  be  combine*  1  a-^  v;  .-i.Mr.iit-  ijcntrant  systems, 
1  reentrant  system,  or  a  niiinl";-  .,i'  separate  reentrant  sys- 
tems equal  to  some  wlit)le  I'aetor  of  /;/.     In  practice,  it  is 
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seldom  that  m  exceeds  3  or  i,  although  it  may  be  any  whole 
number  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  multiple  windings 
to  the  various  types  of  armature  windings  will  now  be 
taken  up.  

MUI.TIPE.B-'WOIJIfD    MDI.TIPE.B.CIKCinT  BIHO  WIKDINGB. 

3170.  The  multiple-circuit  winding  is  the  simplest 
form  of  ring  winding,  and,  aa  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  it  may  be  used  in  fields  having  any  number  of  pairs  of 
poles  without  changing  the  connections. 

Since  the  adjacent  coils  of  a  single-wound  ring  are  con- 
nected together,  and  for  multiple  windings  the  separate 


coils  of  each  winding  are  supposed  to  lie  between  successive 
coils  of  the  others,  it  follows  that,  in  connecting  up  the  coils 
of  a  ring  winding  to  form  m  separate  windings,  each  coil  is 
connected  to  the  wrth  coil  on  each  side ;  that  is,  m  —  1  coils 
are  i^j^/fi/OT'^r  in  connecting  successive  coils  of  the  wind- 
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ing.  This  is  sh<>u-n  in  Fiji.  1177,  v^hii  lirijin-^iiitsa  twii.|i..lu 
r.ii.;;t:itli;-W'niti(i  niiiUii>l<,'-'in.-iiii  nii'^^  arru.i'.uru  "f  '-Wi  O'ils, 
;:;  which  ui  =  -i.  Consopiciilly,  in  Ci-nTui  liri,ii  mhi  rsMvc 
u-'il-.  -J  —  1  =  1  ciiil  is  skipiH-ii  ••^•••.  ;iri.l  .tltcTiirUt-  i  ..ils  .iro 
■.■•■iiiu-i-t-ril  in  <Nn.h  winiliri;:.  (.'■•iU  Tiiinil>.Ti-il  /.  ^',  ..',  vi.-., 
r';i>ri->i.Ht  tlimmu  winOirij;,  iunl  i^'ils  /',  -',.■',  kU.,  ivi>rt.wnt 
thi;  iithcr. 

;<I71.  It  will  he  sci-nlli;it,  in  .■■•nn.itini.'iilurniiU-  i-.-ils 
..f  :!iu  ivfii  niimlHT  (;{iij  wliii  li  is  n-ii]  in  lii;s  •  ;i-i',  iln-  inil 
'■t  :h'-'  isih  foil  is  r..iini-i-tc(l  (.■  iln-  lir-i  i  .-li,  \\m\>  i*..i[nirin 
.■:i.,-  rt-i-ntrant  systi-in,  >•■  iImI  ;i  in-li  ^l;irt  rnnst  \n-  in;nli; 
I  ■  f'-rin  thi'  sound  wimiin;;.  mIiIi  !i,  llnrrlppic,  !"■  prnis  ;i  M'l.ond 
^^■unt^lnl  systi-m. 


This  rcsulls  fr-.rn  tin-  f.i 
is  invisible  by  thi:  iinnitc:-. 

If  the  nunibur  <<i .  lii-  : 
(]er,  then,  afttr  [i;i>?.ii.: 
the  armature,  tliu  end  •■i  \'' 
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nect  with  the  beginning  of  the  coil  from  which  the  winding 
was  started,  but  with  one  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  it, 
thus  starting  the  second  winding,  which  ends  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  coil  of  the  first  winding ;  the  two  windings 
thus  form  a  single  reentrant  system. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1178,  which  represents  a  two-pole 
multiple-circuit  multiple-wound  armature  having  33  coils,  in 
which  M  =  2,  as  before.  The  coils  are  numbered  from  1  to 
33,  inclusive,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  connected.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  after  passing  through  alternate  coils  once 
around  the  armature,  thus  passing  through  17  coils,  the 
next  coil  in  succession  is  coil  18^  immediately  to  the  right  of 
coil  i,  which  is  then  the  beginning  of  the  second  winding, 
which  ends  with  coil  i. 

3172*  To  make  a  single  reentrant  winding,  when  m  = 
2,  the  number  of  coils  must  be  odd.  This  being  the  case, 
the  number  of  commutator  segments  is  odd,  and  but  one 
coil  is  short-circuited  at  a  time,  unless  the  brush  has  a  span 
greater  than  that  of  two  segments.  In  the  case  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1178,  coil  26  is  short-circuited  by  the— brush;  a 
moment  later,  the  -f-brush  will  short-circuit  coil  18^  then 
the  —brush  will  short-circuit  coil  10^  then  the  -f-brush  coil 
2^  and  so  on. 

31 73.  In  general,  for  this  class  of  windings  (which,  as 
already  stated,  may  be  applied  to  fields  having  any  reason- 
able number  of  pairs  of  poles),  if  the  number  of  coils,  ^,  is  a 
multiple  of  the  number  of  windings,  ;//,  the  conductors  will 
connect  together  into  m  separate  reentrant  systems  ;  while, 
if  the  number  of  coils  is  mutually  prime  with  ;;/,  the  con- 
ductors will  join  together  into  a  single  reentrant  system. 
For  example,  a  multiple-circuit  multiple-wound  armature 
where  ;«  =  3  is  to  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  coils.  If 
48  or  51  coils  is  the  number  used,  three  separate  reentrant 
systems  will  result,  each  containing  Y  =  10  or  ^^  =  17  coils. 
If  40  or  50  coils  are  used,  a  single  reentrant  system  will  re- 
sult     When  ;;/  =  4,  or  any  even   number,  the  number  of 
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reentrant  systems  that  will  result  with  any  ^Ivvn  number 
of  coils,  J,  will  l>e  equal  to  the  ^rinttst  common  factor  of  /;/ 
and  s.  Thus,  when  /// =  4  with  4.^  mils,  the  y:rc;itcst  com- 
mon factor  being  4,  th.it  number  of  separate  reentrant  sys- 
tems will  result;  with  4i»  coils,  the  jjreatest  common  factor 
is  1,  and  one  reentrant  system  will  result.  With  .V)  coils, 
h«)wever,  the  greatest  common  factor  is  '^,  so  that  two  sepa- 
rate reentrant  systems  will  result,  each  made  up  of  :i  of  the 
4  windings.     (Compare  this  with  Art,  3171.) 


MULTIPLB-WOCJND   TWO-CIMCl'IT    MI.%C;    \Vl^iI>l\'GS. 

31  74,  The  application  «)f  the  principle  of  multiple  wind- 
injj^s  to  this  form  of  armature  winding  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  cases  just  considered. 

In  the  single  winding,  described  in  Arts.  3129  to  3133, 
the  number  of  coils  in  the  winding  is  ft»und  from  formula 
AH\^s—py±.  1,  the  last  term  (±1)  bein^j  introduced  in 
order  that  the  winding  should  form  a  siui^lc  t\vo.«  inniii 
wintling.  To  apply  this  ft)rnnila  to  multijile-woiind  two- 
circuit  windings,  it  is  only  necessary  t<»  .^nl)>litiilc  ///,  the 
number  of  separate  windings  desired,  for  1,  wliii  li  L^ive^  the 
fullowing  formula  : 

s=fy±m,  (487.) 

If^'  (the  pitch)  is  a  multi]>le  <»f  ///,  i!i«  n  .\-  wiil  ;iU«.  br  u 
multiple  of  ;//,  and,  as  in  the  inuliipl*--*  ij»uii  wimliiiLis,  ;// 
separate  reentrant  sysliMUs  will  rcNuii  ;  u  ini.-  ii'  ;•  ;i;i.l  ///  arc 
mutually  prime,  then  s  will  n"t  be  a  muliij-lc  "t"  ;//,  and  a 
single  reentrant  system  will  rf^nli.  In  fa^  i.  iIm-  nuiuhcrof 
st::>arate  reentrant  svstcms  wli!-  K  \\\\\  r^-^\v-\  \\itli  anv  i^ivcn 
number  of  coils  will  be  equal  I"  llh-  l:i"»  .iif^t  •  "ininiMi  fat'tor 
"f  m  and^. 

31  75.  For  example,  a  f'<nr  |  »'.!:•  i  w  ■  .-.irj  nil  riii;^  wind- 
ing, with  a  pitch  t»f  1 1  aii'l  :i  wM.'i:-  ^-  i  .  11,  ;//  --  \\)  c«iu]d 
ha\-e  s  =P y  ±  :5  ~  'VI  .!.  :'•  l'^  •  r  !'■•  •  ■!-,  aiiil  1 1  and  \\  be- 
ing mutually  prime,  a  >::i^i'-  mm  ::t:.i::i  >y^lrin  WMiild  result 
with  either  number,      ^'i:^^    11*'»   :ri>rcscnts  the  above  case, 
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25  being  the  number  of  coils  used.  It  will  be  seen  that  thu 
winding  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  single  winding  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1166.  In  this  case  the  coils  are  numbered  from  1 
to  25;  in  addition,  the  numbers  1',  S',S\  etc.,  show  the  order 
in  which  the  successive  coils  are  connected.     This  being  a 


triple  winding,  the  brushes  arc  made  of  the  same  span  as 
three  segments;  the  +brush  short-circuits  coils  S  and  19, 
and  the  —brush  short-circuits  coils  3  and  J3,  the  rest  of  the 
coils  having  arrow-heads  showing  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  them. 

Each  of  the  three  windings  of  this  example  being  a  two- 
circuit  winding,  there  are  six  circuits  through  the  armature. 
On  tracing  these  out,  starting  from  the  —brush,  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  various  cuils  arc  iliviiU-'l  umon^  thu  circuits 
as  follows: 

i    l-l-i--J:!-i'--'n, 
I  15-    4- in- 7  f 

J25-U-22  , 

I  U-    :(~17-G  f 

J  24-10-21  » 

*  Ifi  -    5  J 

This  indicates  an  extreme  irrcKularity  in  the  numlicr  of 
coils  in  each  circuit,  but  this  is  only  tliic  to  the  small  niini- 
t>vr  of  cuils  necessarily  used  in  thu  diagram.  Ti  any  wind- 
in}^  as  actually  used  the  irregularity  would  be  almost 
inappreciable. 


3176.     Fig.  lisni- 
double-wound  araialar' 


jr.  K.  iii.—.:i 


1   I  f  ■iir-polo  tHo-nrcuit 
t}|ic  a&  that  illustrated 
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in  Pig.  1167.  Por  this  type  of  two-circuit  ring  windings 
formula  487  is  used ;  but  to  obtain  an  even  distribution  of 
potentials  around  the  commutator  only  the  —sign  should  be 
employed;  i.  e.,  s^zpy-^m.  In  this  c^s^y^ll;  hence, 
f  =  22  —  2  =  20.  A&y  and  m  are  in  this  case  also  mutually 
prime,  the  winding  forms  a  single  reentrant  system.  As  in 
Fig.  1179,  the  coils  are  numbered  i,  i9,  S^  etc.,  and  the  num- 
bers 1\  i^,  ^,  etc.,  show  the  succession  in  which  the  coils 
are  connected.  Coils  i,  12^  and  ^,  and  their  connections,  are 
drawn  in  heavier  lines  than  the  rest,  to  better  show  the  plan 
of  connection. 

Although  this  is  a  double  winding,  the  brushes  must  be 
made  of  a  span  equal  to  at  least  that  of  3  segments,  as  shown, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  connection  with  both  windings 
all  the  time.  This  width  is  necessary  because  each  coil  is 
connected  to  two  adjacent  segments. 

In  the  position  shown,  the -{-brush  short-circuits  coils  1 
and  11^  and  the— brush  short-circuits  coils  16  and  6\  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  remaining  coils  is  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads,  as  before.  The  four  circuits  of  this 
armature  are  made  up  as  follows,  starting  from  the  —brush: 


(  17  -  8  -  19  -  10  ) 
(15-4-13-  2) 
(  7  -  18  -  9  -  20  I 
(5-14_    3-12) 


^  + 


This  winding  is  much  more  regular  than  that  shown  in 
the  previous  figure,  but  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of 
this  form  of  winding,  being  due  to  the  even  number  of  coils 
and  windings. 

3177.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  make  the  cross-connec- 
tions a  part  of  the  commutator  construction,  which  is  usually 
more  desirable,  the  angular  span  of  the  cross-connections 
should  be  the  same  throughout,  in  order  that  the  cross- 
connections  may  be  symmetrical. 

With  the  winding  as  shown,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
leading  segment  of  coil  1  is  connected  to  the  10th  segment 
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to  the  right,  while  the  following  segment  of  the  same  coil  is 
connected  to  the  21st  segment,  also  to  the  right. 

If,  instead  of  connecting  the  two  ends  of  each  coil  to  ad- 
jacent segments,  they  are  connected  t<>  two  segments  which 
are  separated  by  a  third,  the  ineciuality  in  the  spans  of  the 
cross-cr>nnections  disap{>cars,  and  they  become  symmetrical. 
This,  however,  causes  the  leads  from  the  armature  coils  to 
the  commutator  segments  to  cross,  recjuiring  extra  pre- 
cautions in  insulating. 

In  case  the  winding  were  triple,  quadruple,  etc.,  the  two 
ends  of  each  coil  would  be  connected  to  two  segments  sepa- 
rated by  2,  3,  etc.,  others;  that  is,  in  general,  ihe  two  com- 
mutator segments  to  which  each  coil  ^.4  the  ///  windings  is 
c«»nnected  would  be  separated  by  ;// —  1  other  segments,  if 
it  be  desired  to  make  the  cross-c(»nnections  a  part  of  the 
commutator  construction. 


Mi;i.TIPLR-W017ND  MULTIPLK-CIUCLIT  I>UL  M  \%'IXI>INGS. 

3178.  The  conditions  governing  the  nuillii)le-circuit 
multiple-wound  ring  windings  also  aj»i)ly  to  this  cla>s;  in 
addition,  the  influence  of  the  diMeicnic.  l»etw<-en  the  ring 
and  the  drum  form  of  coil  must  be  taken  into  arooiint.  As 
each  coil  of  the  drum  winding  is  niadi-  up  of  /:.'«>  active 
parts,  each  occupying  a  winding  spacr,  the  number  of 
winding  spaces,  %i\  must  i)c  ivr/:. 

The  back  pitch,  which  dcicrminrs  tlic  luunlKT  of  winding 
spaces  included  between  tlic  two  a*  ti\r  \k\v\<^  "f  a  coil  (see 
Art.  3139),  needs  only  lo  be  made:  (,\  -^:^h  value  that  the 
two  parts  of  the  coil  shall  not  !■«:  in  a:.}"  o:ir  fu'ld  at  the 
-ame  time,  which  implies  that  tin-  aiiL^ular  ^i>an  of  the  coil 


•  *  ■ '  > 


• ) '  ■■  I 
>hould  not  be  much  greater  jh-  1«  ^>  than  -  ^ 

•  I 
The  front  pitch,  which  dcicrniincs  tiic  number  of  winding 

spaces   included   between   .similar   j)ai*is    of    two   successive 

coils,  is  determined   l^y   the   i:uin!«  r  of  separate    windings 

used.      In  the  multiple-'ir<i;:i  s:j:.-/c  ■ui^/(f/i/  drum  winding, 

the  front  pitch  =  ba<k  pil»  \\  .::  •.* ;  thai    i^,  a  winding  space, 

belonging   to    an«)thi:r    \Kiv[     of    iln-    winding,    intervenes 

between  the  adjacent  parts  of  succe>sive  coils. 
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In  the  multiple  windings,  in  addition  to  the  winding 
space  for  another  coil  of  the  same  winding,  there  must  also 
be  included  between  the  adjacent  parts  of  successive  coils 
two  winding  spaces  for  each  of  the  other  windings.  Conse- 
quently, the  difference  between  the  front  and  back  pitches 
must  be  2 ««.  In  practice,  the  front  pitch  is  made  less  than 
the  back  pitch  for  reasons  already  given.  (Art.  3145*) 
Both  pitches  must  be  odd,  and  the  front  pitch  must  be 
opposite  in  direction  to  the  back  pitch. 

31 79.  As  in  the  multiple-circuit  multiple- wound  ring 

windings,    the    number    of    separate     reentrant    systems 

formed  by  the  windings  will  equal  the  greatest  common 

factor  of  the  number  of  coils  and  the  number  of  windings; 

the  number  of  coils  being  equal  to  one-half  the  number  of 

winding  spaces,  the  number  of  reentrant  systems  is  equal 

w 
to  the  greatest  common  factor  of  -^  and  m.     Any  even 

number  of  winding  spaces  may  be  used,  whatever  the 
number  of  poles. 

In  order  to  prevent  opposing  E.  M.  F.'s  in  a  coil,  the 
number  of  winding  spaces  should  be  about  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  number  of  poles  and  the  average  of  the  front 
and  back  pitches.  (Compare  Art.  3156.)  It  is  usually 
rather  better  to  make  the  number  of  winding  spaces  a  little 
greater  than  this  product,  as  in  this  case  the  end  connec- 
tions are  a  little  shorter. 

3180.  Fig.  1181  shows  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole  mul- 
tiple-circuit double-wound  drum  armature  having  20  coils 
{w  =  40).     The  back  pitch  is  taken  as  4-13;  hence,  tlie  front 

pitch  =  -(13  -  2  ;;/)  =  -  (13  -  4)  =  -  9.     ^  (20)  being  a 

multiple  of  ;;/  (2),  this  gives  two  separate  reentrant  systems. 
A  single  conductor  is  represented  in  each  winding  space, 
numbered  i,  2^  3,  etc. ;  the  order  in  which  the  conductors 
making  up  the  first  of  the  two  windings  are  connected  is 
indicated  by  the  numbers  1\  ^  \  J\  etc.,  and  the  order  of 
connection  of  the  conductors  of  the  second  winding  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  numbers  /',  J',  .*',  etc.      Each   brush  short- 
circuits   a   single  coil,  anil   the   short -circuited   conductors 


2,  9,  12,  19,  23,  20,33,  and  .?-'>  arc  in.iiratcd  liy  the  absence 
of  the  arrow-hea«is,  which  in\  tin;  r>-st  i>f  Uio  conductors 
indicate  the  direction  i.f  the  current  in  them. 

HULTIPLB-WOUNU  TWO-CIHCLTIT  HRUM   WINDINGS. 

3181>  The  principles  and  formulas  given  for  two-cir- 
cuit single-wound  drum  wiririine;?;  reijiiirc  only  slight  modi- 
fications to  adapt  them  U'  \\\\-i  <:\.i'i-i  <•{  windings. 

Thefrontand  the  lijuk  ]>iirlir-;  lu-inj,'  in  the  same  direction 
may  be  alike  or  may  ilitVcr  liy  -i.  In  either  case,  each  pitch 
must  be  odd;  so,  if  both  pitches  are  alike,  the  average  pitch 
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must  be  odd,  but  if  they  differ  by  2,  the  average  pitch  may 
be  even. 

In  the  single-wound  two-circuit  drum  winding  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  in  passing  through  the  winding,  the  second 
winding  space  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  at  which  the 
start  was  made  would  be  arrived  at  after  passing  under  each 
pole  in  succession,  and  from  this  the  formula  given  for  the 
number  of  winding  spaces  was  derived. 

In  the  multiple-wound  two-circuit  drum  windings,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  one  winding  space  belonging  to  the  same 
winding,  two  others  for  each  of  the  other  windings  of  the 
armature  must  also  intervene  between  the  winding  space 
started  with  and  that  passed  through  after  making  one 
series  of  steps  around  the  armature.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  total  number  of  winding  spaces  allowable  will  be 
given  by  the  formula 

w-%py±%m,        (488.) 

y  being  the  average  pitch,  and/  and  ni  being  the  number  of 
pairs  of  poles  and  the  number  of  windings,  respectively,  as 
before.  As  in  all  two-circuit  windings,  only  two  brushes 
are  necessary,  although  two  for  each  pair  of  poles  may  be 
used  if  desired. 

The  number  of  separate  reentrant  systems  formed  will 
be  equal  to  the  greatest  common  factor  of  ;//  (the  number 
of  windings)  and  j  (the  average  pitch). 

3182*  In  Fig.  1182  is  shown  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole, 
double-wound,  two-circuit  drum  armature,  having  the  same 
number  of  coils  ('20)  as  the  multiple-circuit  armature  ilhis- 
trated  in  Fig.  1181.  In  this  case  the  pitch,  both  front  and 
back,  is  taken  as  1),  and  the  number  of  winding  spaces 
found  from  formula  488,  as  follows: 

iv  —  "Ipy  ±2  m  =  :]r,  ±  4  =  40  or  32. 

In  this  case  40  winding  spaces  was  the  number  used.  As 
before,  one  conductor  in  eacli  windim^  sj)acc  is  represented, 
they  being  numbered  7,  ,?,  r>,  etc.  vSince  the  greatest  com- 
mon factor  of  y  (9)  and  ;//  (2)  is  1,  this  winding  results  in  a 
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siagle  reentrant  system,  the  order  in  which  the  conductors 
are  connected  being  indicated  by  the  numbers  1',  2\  3\  etc. 
Two  brushes  are  shown,  the  -j-brush  short-circuiting  the 
coils  formed  from  conductors  13,  22,  31,  and  40,  and  the 
—  brush  short-circuiting  the  coils  formed  from  conductors  5, 
12,  21,  and  30,  these  being  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the 
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arrows  which,  with  the  other  conductors,  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  them.  The  palh  of  the  current 
through  the  four  circuits  of  this  armature,  starting  from  the 
—  brush,  is  as  follows: 

(    i-io-in--^'j-3r-  <;-i.-i-.;4-33-2  , 
f  82-23-U-  .-i-ii.i-'jr-is-  y  i   , 

I  89—  8-i:-.!i;-;i.-.-  4  '  '  "*" 
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It  will  be  seen  that  some  irregularity  is  indicated,  owing 
to  the  coils  short-circuited  by  the  —brush  being  taken 
wholly  from  the  second  winding.  With  the  necessarily 
large  number  of  conductors  used  in  practice,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  conductors  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  winding  forms  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  employed  as  to  make  its  effect  negligible. 

3183.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  multiple 
winding  as  applied  to  drum  armatures  appears  when  bar 
windings  (a  single  conductor  per  winding  space,  with  sepa- 
rate end  connections)  are  used. 

In  this  form  of  winding,  the  bars  are  usually  set  in  slots 
cut  in  the  periphery  of  the  armature  core,  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  number  of  slots  adopted  for  any  particular 
size  of  armature  be  such  that  they  may  be  used  for  windings 
giving  diflferent  voltages,  without  change.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  two  windings  illustrated  in  Figs.  1181  and  1182, 
the  two-circuit  winding  (Fig.  1182)  will  evidently  give  twice 
the  E.  M.  F.  that  the  multiple-circuit  winding  (Fig.  1181) 
will  with  the  same  number  of  revolutions  and  in  a  magnetic 
field  of  the  same  strength,  the  only  change  made  in  the 
winding  being  in  the  span  and  arrangement  of  the  end  con- 
nectors. The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  changing  the 
multiple-circuit  winding  from  a  multiple-wound  to  a  single- 
wound  armature,  which  would  be  accomplished  in  this  case 
(Fig.  1181)  by  reducing  the  back  pitch  to  11,  or  increasing 
the  front  pitch  to  —11.  The  two-circuit  winding  can  not 
be  so  changed,  however,  in  a  four-pole  machine,  as  an  odd 
number  of  coils  is  required  for  the  single  winding  (Art. 
3165);  but  when  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  is  odd,  as  in 
a  six-pole  machine,  an  even  number  of  coils  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  single  winding,  and  this  may  be  changed  to  a 
double  winding  by  changing  the  end  connections,  if  desired, 
and  the  features  of  the  two-circuit  winding  retained. 

3184.  For  example;  suppose  that,  having  decided  on 
a  certain  number  of  revolutions  and  a  certain  number  of 
lines  of  force  in  the  field,  it  is  found  that  358  conductors  are 
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required  for  a  six-i)oK',  sinyjlc-wouiid,  twt>-cirouit,  bar-wound 
drum  armature,  to  j;i\c  5ni>  volts. 

From  formula  484«  :i'  =  '2/j±'2,  the  required  pitch 
may  be  found;  since  :•.'=  :».*iS  and  /  =  »J,  'M}i<  =  <»  X  J'  ±  *-?, 
fr^.m  which  j  =  •"» J«  =  .V.».:J  +  or  ■"* J"  —  CO,  which  hitter  vahie 
would  necessarily  be  used,  fractional  i)itchi.'S  being  an  ab- 
surdity. As  the  front  an<l  back  pitches  must  each  be  odd, 
to  have  the  average  pitch  tin,  the  front  and  back  pitches  may 
be  .j'J  and  (»1,  respectively. 

In  case  it  was  desired  to  use  the  same  armature  f<»r  a  250- 
vok  machine,  the  same  number  of  conductors  might  be 
u<ed,  by  so  changing  the  pitih  as  to  make  a  double  winding. 
The  ppq)er  pitch  to  use  would  be  found  from  formula  488, 
Ti-  =  '*  p  y  ±  2  ;;/;  7i'  =  :iriS  as  before,  /  =  :j,  and  ///  =  2,  and 
:{.Vs  =  0  X  y  ±  4;  hence,  y  =  ^\^  =  h\\  or  ^' J-  =  (iO.:j:i  +. 
.>'»  W'luld  be  taken  as  both  front  and  back  pitch.  It  would 
thus  be  only  necessary  to  slightly  change  the  end  connect- 
ors for  the  back  pitch,  to  use  the  same  armature  fi>r  either  a 
2.>0-volt  or  a  50U-vult  machine. 


THE  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT. 

3185«  As  far  as  the  generation  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
dynamo  is  concerned,  it  is  only  essential  that  the  lines  of 
f«jr(  e  of  the  magnetic  field  be  present  at  the  points  where 
they  are  cut  by  the  conductors,  and  have  the  prt>per  direc- 
tion and  distribution.  However,  since  each  line  of  force  is 
o<nti:iuous,  forming  a  closed  circuit,  pn 'vision  must  be 
made  for  a  complete  path  f^r  the  lines  \A  force  to  and  from 
the  points  where  they  are  cut  by  iIk;  conductors,  and 
through  the  magnetizing  ci>il  or  toils  wherein  they  are  gen- 
erated. Of  course,  they  migiit  be  left  lo  liiid  iheir  own  cir- 
cuit through  the  surrounding  air,  biu  in  order  t«»  realize  the 
large  number  of  lines  of  force  rejjinir<l  wiih  ihe  expenditure 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  ma;.j:n«'ii/i:i;^  r<»ri'e,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  path  of  the  lines  r.f  f. .r«r  Im-  ..f  as  ^^^reat  a  perme- 
ability as  possible;  i.  e.,  throuv^ii  an  iron  or  steel  tnagnetic 
circuit. 
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In  addition  to  the  armature  and  its  winding,  a  bipolar  or 
multipolar  dynamo  must  then  have  an  iron  or  steel /raw^, 
ox  field-magnet ^\i\i\Q)[i  completes  the  magnetic  circuit  out- 
side the  armature.  This  frame  is  made  up  of  one  or  more 
pairs  of  pole-pieces^  from  (or  into)  which  the  lines  of  force 
pass  to  (or  from)  the  armature  through  the  spaces  between 
the  faces  of  the  pole-pieces  and  the  surface  of  the  armature 
core,  which  are  called  the  air-gaps ;  it  must  also  have  a 
part  upon  which  the  magnetising  coils  are  wound,  which 
part  is  called  the  field  co^e.  The  part  of  the  frame  that 
joins  together  the  field  cores,  if  more  than  one  is  used,  or 
that  joins  the  pole-pieces  and  the  field  cores,  i?  called  the 
magnetic  yoke. 


CONSTRUCTION   OF   FRAME. 

3186.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  frame,  as  a 
whole,  is  to  so  guide  the  lines  of  force  that  are  generated  by 
the  current  in  the  magnetizing  coils  that  they  will  enter  and 
leave  the  armature  at  the  proper  points,  forming  the  mag- 
netic field  in  the  air-gaps  of  the  required  distribution  and 
density. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  machine  that  the 
frame  be  of  any  given  form  or  size,  so  long  as  the  lines  of 
force  are  properly  delivered  to  the  armature;  economy  in 
materials  or  labor,  mechanical  Strength,  and  other  consider- 
ations determine  the  form  and  size  of  frame  to  be  adopted. 

3187.  Since  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  electric  circuit,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  large  number  of  lines  of  force  with  a  moderate 
magnetizing  force,  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  must  be 
low;  that  is,  the  iron  should  be  of  considerable  cross-section 
and  the  circuit  of  moderate  length.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  since  the  permeability  of  the  best  of  iron  is  only, 
perhaps,  1,500  times  that  of  air,  a  consideraV)le  number  of 
lines  of  force  that  i)ass  through  the  magnetizing  coil  com- 
plete their  circuit  around  through  the  air  without  passing 
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through  the  air-gaps.  To  reduce  this  magnet ii:  leakage  as 
far  as  possible,  surfaces  between  which  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  maji^ncth' pofintial  ^\\im\\\  be  kept  as  far  apart 
as  the  design  of  the  magnet  will  allow,  and  made  of  as  small 
area  as  possible.  In  any  case,  some  leakage  is  bound  to 
occur,  and  this  must  be  provided  for  by  making  those 
parts  of  the  frame  through  whi(^h  the  leakage  lines  pass  of 
sufficient  area  for  both  the  useful  and  the  leakage  lines. 
The  conditions  which  govern  the  leakage  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  later;  in  general,  the  area  of  the  iron  in  the  frame 
must  be  sufficient  for  from  15  to  /iO;?;  more  lines  of  force  than 
are  used  in  the  armature. 


DENSITY  OF  Ll^f^H  OP  FORCB. 

3188.     Referring  to  Fig.   05-2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

saturaticm  curves  there  shown  all  rise  in  a  nearly  straight 

line  for  some  distance  from  ^>,  then  curve   away  from  the 

axis    of    the  ordinates  and    follow  another    approximately 

straight  line,  which  makes  a  much  greater  angle  with  the 

axis  of  the  ordinates  than    does    the   first-mentioned   line. 

This  effect  is  much  more  marked  in  ihr.  rase  of  wrought 

irrin  and  cast  steel  than  with  cast   iron,  but  in  any  case  it 

will  be  seen  from  this  feature  of  iht!  saturation  curves  that 

the  most  economical  dcmsity  at   which  to  work  the  iron  of 

the  magnetic  circuit  is  that   in   the  vicinity  of  the  bend  or 

**knee  "  of  the  curve.     A  much  lower  density  could  not  be 

economically  used,   because  a  considfTaMc   increase  in  the 

numter  of  lines  of  force  couM  be  <»biainr(l  with  comparatively 

little  increase  in  the  magnet izin;^  for«  i-  i.cjuirctl;  and  on  this 

account  accidental  small  chanj^cN  in  the  niaj^netizing  force 

would  produce  a  Cf)nsi(lerai)l<'  <  hani^c  in  the  niunber  of  lines 

of  force,  s»o  that  the  magn«'tic  cir.uji  ..f  the  machine  would 

be  in  an  i//fJ/<i^/r  conditio 'n.      A   mu<  ii  hii^lur  density  would 

Ti^>t   be    economical,  becau.se  th<-    in<  re.i^r  in  the  number  of 

lines  of  force  could  \n:  obtained  ..nly  i>y  a  very  considerable 

increase  in  the  magnetizing  furi  e. 
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3189.  Applying  these  statements  to  the  curves  given 
in  Fig.  952,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  cast  steel  and 
wrought-iron  forgings  should  be  worked  at  densities  of  be- 
tween 80,000  and  100,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch, 
while  sheet  iron  may  be  worked  higher,  between  90,000  and 
110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  With  cast  iron,  the 
curves  being  flatter,  the  ajlowable  range  is  somewhat 
greater,  the  usual  range  in  practice  being  from  25,000  to 
50,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch,  the  latter  value  being 
used  only  in  the  case  of  the  best  grades  of  soft,  gray  cast 
iron. 

The  best  densities  to  use  are,  therefore,  not  those  that 
g^ve  the  maximum  permeability  of  the  iron  used,  as  at  that 
point  the  iron  would  be  in  the  unstable  condition  referred  to 
previously. 

31 90.  From  the  above  and  from  the  curves  referred  to, 
it  appears  that  for  the  same  expenditure  of  magnetizing 
force  a  cast-iron  magnetic  circuit  must  have  about  twice  the 
sectional  area  of  one  of  cast  steel  or  wrought  iron,  in  order 
to  realize  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force,  so  that  the  cast- 
iron  magnetic  circuit  would  be  about  twice  as  heavy  as  one 
of  steel  or  wrought  iron;  its  less  cost  per  pound,  however, 
may  often  counterbalance  this  extra  weight,  and,  in  fact, 
the  choice  of  materials  for  the  frame,  as  well  as  almost  all 
the  other  features  of  a  dynamo,  depends  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions governing  each  particular  case. 

3191*  The  density  used  in  the  air-gaps  varies,  but  the 
best  practice  fixes  it  at  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
30,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch;  this  depends,  however, 
on  many  other  features  of  the  design,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later. 

In  any  case,  the  amount  of  the  magnetizing  force  that  is 
required  to  force  the  magnetic  tlux  through  the  air-gaps  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  amount,  since  the  permeability 
of  the  air-gaps  is  1,  which  much  more  than  compensates  for 
their  comparatively  short  length. 
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FORM  OF  M.VOMITIC  CIRCUIT. 

3192.  Thu  fiirm  <.f  tlu;  matiiKiR- circuit  is  subject  to 
many  variations;  thvru  an-,  howrwr,  two  gont-ral  classes 
into  which  they  may  all  In:  divided.  In  the  lirst,  a  single 
source  of  magnetizing  force  for  (M>h  pair  of  jioUs  (which 
may  reside  in  one  or  more  inagmti/.iti};  <<>//,()  sends  the  lines 
'■I  force  around  through  a  masjnrticiircuit,  of  whiih  theair- 
gips  and  armature  directly  form  a  |art.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  tutllent  puluit.  In  the  second  tyj'e, 
at  least  two  magnetizing  f'ines  arc  ncccssiiry  for  each  pair 
of  p.iles;  these  magnetizing  forces  act  in  opposite  directions 
ui>on  a  complete  magnetic  circuit,  and  tiio  oppnsinij  lines  of 
fiirce  cause  coiise<juent  [tolcs  t^)  ap]>far  at  points  on  i he  mag- 
nctie  circuit,  which  pojcus  are  properly  prr>viiied  with  pole- 
pieces,  between  which  the  armature  is  located.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  said  to  have  c«>nHcqut:nt  poleit. 

3193.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  salient-pole  bipolar 
fie  Id -magnets  is  representeil  in  Pig.  1 1^:},  In  this  form  the 
magnetizing  force  is  supplied  by  the 
single  coil  shown  in  section  at  11' 
and  (('.  This  surrounds  th<-  field  /j 
core  (",  to  which  are  attached  the  ' 
magnet  yokesJ/and.I/.  which  irrnii- 
nate  in  the  i«f>lc-pie<es  .\' aiid.S'.  ISc- 
tween  these  pole-pici  cs  (he  armature 
,1  revolves.  The  mean  p;iths  of  the 
lines  of  force  through  the  magnetic 
cir.uit  (neglecting  leakagi-  Mtu-s)  are 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  havini^'ilie 
indicate  the  direction  of  ilu-  lims  "r'  f-ni-,  a-snming  the 
p-.larities  of  the  pole-pieces  to  l.c  as  in.liiati.-.!  by  the  letters 
A' and  .S*.  In  this  figure  th.r  li.l.l  c.rr:  is  represented  as  Ireing 
vertical,  and  this  ty|ie  of  inai,'nct  is  so  used  in  certain  ma- 
chines of  English  make.  It  ni.ty,  !iow,-vir,  be  either  vertical 
or  h<-irizontal,  and  !«■  above,  In  !■  >«-,  r.r  ..n  cither  side  of  the 
armature,  as  desired.  'I'll-'  b  tun  y  jni.t-.rs,  the  Wood  bi- 
polar machines,  the  Iloli/er-Ca!".;  -.rn-LlI  motors,  and  others 


li<-ads,  which 


soss 
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made  in  this  country  u&e  this  type  of  magnets  with  the  coil 
horizontal  and  belov  the  armature.  Further,  the  armature 
shaft  may  either  have  the  direction  indicated  or  be  at  right 
angles  to  that  direction,  if  desired,  without  changing  the 
character  of  the  field-magnet.  The  mechanical  construc- 
tion in  this  last  case  would  evidently  be  bad,  and,  in  general, 
this  is  the  principal  feature  which  determines  the  disposition 
of  the  magnet  frame  with  regard  to  the  armature. 

3184>     A  form  of  consequent-pole  field-magnet  which  is 
derived  from  that  just  described  is  shown  in  Fig.  1184. 
This  form  of  field-mag- 


net  is  known  as  the 
I "  Manchester  type,"  and 
is  used  by  the  Mather 
Electric  Co.,  the  West- 
Inghouse  Co.,  and  others 
in  this  country. 

This  is  practically  the 
same  form  of  magnet  as 
~Pii».ii84.  that  shown  in  Fig.  1183, 

with  the  addition  of  a  second  similar  magnet  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  armature  A,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
N',  M',  C,  M\  and  5'. 

Assuming  that  the  same  total  number  o£  lines  of  force 
passes  through  the  armature  in  each  case,  it  follows  that 
with  the  consequent-pole  magnet  (Fig.  1184)  each  half  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  contains  half  the  total  number  of  lines, 
and  needs,  therefore,  to  be  of  but  half  the  sectional  area  of 
the  frame  of  the  salient-pole  magnet,  which  carries  all  the 
lines  of  force,  as  is  indicated  by  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  magnets.  (See  Figs.  1183  and  1184.)  Conse- 
quently, the  weight  of  the  frame  in  either  case  is  about 
the  same. 


3105>  In  the  consequent-pole  magnet,  the  magnetic 
circuit  in  each  half  is  appro.ximately  tiie  same  length  but  of 
half  the  area  as  that  of  the  salient-pole  magnet;  its  rcluc- 
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lance  is  about  twice  as  great,  but  since  it  carries  half  the 
number  of  lines  of  force,  it  follows  that  the  magnetizing 
force  required  for  each  half  ni  the  oonsetiuent-pole  magnetic 
circuit  is  the  same  as  that  reiiuired  (or  the  whole  of  the 
salient-pole  magnet.  However,  the  magnetizing  coils  on 
the  consequent -pole  magnet  are  of  smalltrr  diameter  than 
those  used  in  the  salient-jwle  magnet,  so  that  the  weight  of 
copper  used  for  the  magnetizing  coils  of  the  former  type 
of  magnet  is  not  double  that  required  for  the  latter  type. 
The  actual  ratios  of  weights  of  copper  and  iron  may  be 
readily  calculated  for  any  parti  in  tar  case,  but  there  are 
other  conditions  that  influence  the  choice  of  the  form  of 
magnet  to  be  used,  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 


31 96.     Fig.  1 185  shows  the  adaptation  of  these  two  forms 


of  field-magnets  to  a 

the  part  to  the   left 

of  the  vertical  diam- 
eter   represents    the 

salient-pole  magnet, 

and  that  to  the  right 

represents    the  con- 
sequent-pole  magnet, 

each    being   laid  out 

iA  for  an  eight-pole 

magnet. 
The     salient  -  pole 

magnet  consists  of  a 

numtjer   of   separate 

magnets,   each   with 

its  magnetizing  coil. 

It  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary to  supply  some 
separate  support  for 
these  tnagrnets.     In  the 
the  whole  frame  is  cuntinuMus, 
ported   by  a  field  core  on  <:(i  h 
being  of  suflScient  mechanii  al  >t 


ultipolar  machine.     In  the  figure. 


mM-qui-iit-i.i.Ii;  nia^rnct,  however, 

iMUs,  .M.  h   pMlc-jiifce   being  sup- 

<:(i  h  >iili',  ilir  frame,  therefore, 

I'nr  its  own  support. 
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In  the  latter  form,  the  mean  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
for  each  pair  of  poles  is  less  than  with  the  salient-pole  mag- 
nets, which  results  in  a  slight  saving  in  magnetizing  force, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Of  the  above  types  of  magnets  for  multipolar  machines, 
the  salient-pole  type  is  used  in  the  "  Perrett "  machines, 
built  by  the  Electron  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  con- 
sequent-pole type  is  used  by  the  Standard  Electric  Co.,  in 

« 

this  country,  and  in  several  types  of  machines  made  abroad. 


3197«  The  two  simple  forms  of  field-magnets  which 
have  been  described  may  be  considerably  modified  by 
changing  the  position  or  increasing  the  number  of  the  field 
coils.  For  example,  the  magnetizing  coil  of  the  salient-pole 
magnet  (Fig.  1183)  may  be  wound  over  the  entire  frame 
from  pole-piece  to  pole-piece,  as  in  the  "  ring-type  "  machine 
of  the  Mather  Electric  Co.  Similarly,  the  magnetizing  coil 
on  each  half  of  the  consequent-pole  magnet  (Fig.  1184)  may 
be  wound  over  the  entire  frame  from  pole-piece  to  pole- 
piece,  as  in  the  **  C  &  C  "  machines.  In  both  these  examples, 
the  field  cores  are  made  approximately  circular  in  outline. 

Further,  by  dividing  the  magnetizing^  force  between  two 
coils,  and  locating  these  coils  in  the  part  indicated  as  the 

magnet  yoke  in  Fit;.  118*5 
(J/ and  J/),  a  type  of  fiekl- 
ma^net  results  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the 
horseshoe  type,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fit::.  H!^^'.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  these  two 
forms  the  niat^nct  yoke  (J/) 
of  each  corresponds  to  the 
field  core  of  the  other.  This 
Fig.  118C.  type  of  field-niagnet  is  very 

extensively  used  for  bipolar  machines,  the  Thomson-Hous- 
ton, Crocker-Whe(*Ier,  Connecticut,  Keystone,  and  other 
makes  of  machines  usin;j^  it  in  the  position  shown,  i.  e.,  with 
the  magnet  frame  beneath  the  armature. 
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The  General  Electric  Cn.  in  I  heir  Edison  machines,  the 
Commercial  Elcrlric  Ct».,  the  ICddy  Ek-clric  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  others,  use  the  same  form  «>f  maj^nct  in  the  reverse 
f)osition,  i.  e.,  with  the  maj^nt-t  framcr  al)in-e  the  armature. 

The  Excelsior  arc  machine  employs  the  same  type  of 
magnet,  but  with  the  armature  shaft  parallel  It)  the  field 
cores,  passing,  therefore,  directly  ihr^uj^h  the  magnet  yoke. 
The  p<jle-pieces  are  necc>sarily  modified  in  shape  to  suit  the 
changed  position  of  the  armature,  and  are  extended  to 
embrace  three  sides  of  the  armature,  wliiih  is  ring  wound. 


ttS.     The  consecpienl-pole  mat::net  that  results  from 

combining  two  horseshoe  maii:Mfls  »)f  the  types  illustrated  in 

Fig.    I18G  is   shown    in    Kiir.   llsT. 

Here  the  various  letters  have  the 

same  reference  as  in  the  previous 

figures.      As     in     that    previ<»usly 

described,  the  C(msequent-p'»le  ar- 
rangement  requires  only  half   the 

cross-section  of  metal  in  each  half 

of   the   magnetic   circuit,   but    the 

total    amount   used    is    about    the 

same.     This    is    also   a   commonly 

used  type  of  bipolar  ru*ld-magn<*t.    j.^^^ 

Among   others,  it   is   used    in   the 

Wo^'xl    arc   machine   of   ihr    lar-^er   ^^^ic 

sizes,  in  the  position  rejiresenled  in   i:i:  i 

tlic  figure,  I.  e.,  with  the  field  cores 

(C  O  0  ^)  vertical.     The  Weston 

and  the  Schuyler  arc  ma<hinf  •;  use  fig.  lis? 

the  same  form  of   field-mai^nel,    \n\t   with    the    field    cores 

horizontal,  and  it  has  alsn  been  n^i-d  in  this  same  ])osition 

for  various  special  machines  Luilt  by  the  (leneral  Electric 

Co.  and  others. 

The  smaller  sizes  r>f  ilu!  Wi"h1  me  machine  use  this  form 

of  magnet  with  the  field  tcrr-i  ii-ri/i.iital.  and  with  the  shape 

of  the  j)ole-pieces  modifjiij  - .  .i-  \>,  ali'tw  of  the  armature 

shaft  beinj^  parallel  to  the  lidi  i  "W^,  it  passing  through  and 

J/.  E.    lit,— 32 
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having  its  bearings  in  the  yokes  (Jf  and  Jf ).  The  Brush  arc 
machine  uses  a  similar  construction,  but  the  armature  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  ring- wound  disk,  and  the  pole  faces  face  the 
end  faces  of  the  armature,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  Fig. 
1 188.    The  magnet  in  this  case  might  be  considered  to  be  two 

,«.^_«„ separate  bipolar,  salient- 

r  J        fc  JfliiiWBu    m       Li      pole,  horseshoe  magnets. 

3199.  By  carrying  the 
magnetizing  coils  still  f ur- 
'  ther  along  the  frame,  until 
they  are  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  ends  of  the  pole- 
pieces,  still  another  type 
of  field-magnet  results,  as 
represented  in  Fig  1189. 
As  shown,'  this  is  a  very  heavy  and  clumsy  magnet,  requir- 
ing a  large  amount  of  material  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  magnet  yoke,  MM.  If,  however,  half  the  material  in 
this  yoke  be  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  armature,  so 
that  the  magnetic  circuit  through  the  frame  from  field  core 
to  field  core  consists  of  two  branches,  a  much  neater  and 
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lighter  magnetic  circuit,  that   is   quite   extensively   used, 
results,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1190. 

This  form  of  circuit  still  has  salient  poles,  since  the  poles 
are  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  magnetizing  forces 
and  not  by  the  opposition  of  two  magnetizing  forces. 
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It  has  the  advanlaj;c  that  the  ina^iutizing  c«>ils  and 
armature  arc  eiuloNcd  by  the  frame,  thus  affording  them 
mechanical    protection. 

This  ty|>e  of  magnet 
is  used  (in  the  position 
sh'>\vn)  by  the  makers 
i!  the  ''Detroit"  dvna- 
rn«»s,  bv  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  and  by 
•  »t}it;rs  in  this  country 
an<I  abroad. 

The    Tlic»mson-IIous- 
t*>n    arc-lighting    dyna-  ri-;.  ii'nv 

m"S  also  employ  this  type  of  tkld-maLcntt,  tlu-  f»rm  being 
m-i'liti'-d  by  makini;  the  maijufl  y«»ki;s  ^\{  a  si-ries  of  round, 
wr-iuj^ht-iron  bars,  which  connt-i-t  l«)4;:ethcr  iircular  flanj;jes 
•>n  the  ends  «jf  the  field  cores,  thus  making  the  general 
"Utline  i-vlindrical. 

Ki-;kemeyer  has  used  it  for  very  <« impact  machines  in 
whi'ii  the  magnetizing  coils  intuaily  in('l«)M:  the  armature, 
\\\*-  field  Cores  being  vi-ry  sh«»rt. 

*^\vi  same  form  of  maijnet,  but  with  ilu*  m.ignetizing  coils 
i""»vi.:  and  below  tht;  armature,  was  usi-d   in   the  i«M   Iloch- 
,.t  I -if-n  dynamos,  also  by  the   Thom'^on-lb»us:««n  Company 
:  T  their  old  '*S.  R.  (V."  railwav  iU'»l«»r-;,  and  bv  t»lhers. 
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ri2(K).     With  this  arraniji'mriu  «»f  lin-.  iiKi:^TU;ii/.lng  coils, 
■  onse(iuent-p<jle  bip«)lar  magnet  is  u  -■.   ]'><si!-K-;  but  by 

rev«.-:"-i:i;'     oiio     of      the 
c-::-     '^- '     liiat     the     two 
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.  i.fl  'iui'live  t  <»r  ce  s 
ai';  ";':"'>:ie,  t\v'«.>  conse- 
q.:-  :.:  ;>■  '.••swiil  be  formed 
<■•:  :"■■■  :tia''iu;t  vokes  J/ 
.1-  i  ../.  I'j:;.  II'JO,  at  a 
1  ■::.•.  .':>:;M^itc  the  neu- 
ti.r  r-:'a«  is  i.f  the  bipolar 
l'>:in;    and    by    locatin^^ 
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suitable  pote-piecesat  these  pointii,  a  four-pole  magnet  results, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1191.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mag- 
net has  one  pair  of  salient  poles  N  and  N,  and  one  pair 
of  consequent  poles  .9  and  S.  This  gives  a  very  compact 
form  of  four-pole  magnet,  and  is  used  in  several  types 
of  railway  motors,  in  the  "  Eddy  "  slow-speed  stationary 
motors,  and  by  other  makers.  The  "Wenstrom"  dynamos 
also  employ  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  this  type  of  field- 
magnet,  the  magnet  yoke  being  barrel-shaped  and  com- 
pletely enclosing  the  magnetizing  coils  and  pole-pieces, 
spaces  being  left  in  the  sides  for  the  removal  of  the  armature. 


3201.  By  winding  magnetizing  coils  around  the  con- 
sequent poles  of  the  type  of  magnet  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1191,  they  become  salient  poles,  giving  still  another  type 
of  field-magnet,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1192.  The  same  letters 
of  reference  are  used  in  this  figure  as  in  the  previous  ones. 
This  is  a  very  useful  form  of 
field-magnet,  and  is  that  most 
generally  used  in  this  country 
for  muUipol.ir  machines  of  any 
number  of   poles,   almost    every 
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are  used  seem  to  have  been  designed  merely  with  a  view  to 
getting  something  different  fnun  any  other  maker,  and 
considerations  of  economv  of  material  or  of  meehanical 
fitness,  which  should  prevail  in  the  selection  of  a  design, 
have  been  largely  neglected.  These  forms  described  are  the 
basis  of  the  designs  of  field-magnets  in  modern  construction. 


r^lilililiiilii'!^ 

B 


METHODS  OF  EXCITING  THE  FIELD. 

3203.  The  requisite  number  of  ampere-turns  for 
exciting  the  field  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine  may  be 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  through  the  magnetizing  coils  may  come 
either  from  some  separate  external  source,  the  machine 
being  then  said  to  be  Hcparateiy  excited,  or  it  may  be 
furnished  by  the  ar- 
mature of  the  machine 
itself,  It  being  then 
said  to  be  self- 
ex  c  1 1  e  d*  In  some 
cases  a  combination 
of  separate  and  self-ex- 
citation may  be  used. 
A  diagram  illustrating 
separate  excitation  is 
given  in  Fig.  1193. 
The  current  required 
is  in  this  case  supplied 
l>y  the  primary  or 
secondary  battery  />',  i  i.;.  ni«. 

although  another  dynamo  may  Ik-  u -^  d,  it  desired.  In  order 
to  adjust  the  current  in  tlie  niaj^riL-iizing  (N>ils  to  the  proper 
value,  or  to  vary  it  if  necrssary,  an  adjustable  resistance 
r  is  included  in  the  firld  circir't. 

The  armature  has  no  (-onnei'tion  whatever  with  the  field 
circuit,  but  supplies  ilu-  external  circuit,  /vV,  directly. 

3204.  It  is  evident  that  with  S(lf-ex(Mtation  a  small  or  a 
large  current  may  !»«'  used  in  tlie  maijnetizing  coils,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the  current,  a  large  or  a 
small  number  of  turns  being  used  in  the  magnetizing  coils 
to  give  the  necessary  magnetizing  force. 

Alternators  are  usually  separately  excited,  since  the  cur* 
rent  given  out  by  the  machine,  being  alternating,  can  not  be 
used  directly  for  the  purpose.  Separate  excitation  has  also 
the  advantage  that  variations  of  the  output  of  the  armature 
of  the  machine,  caused  by  changes  in  the  speed  or  of  the 
current,  do  not  directly  affect  the  field  excitation. 


SBBIBS    WHfUlHO. 

3206*    There  are  three  general  methods  by  which  self- 
excitation  18  accomplished.     In  the  first,  the  whole  of  the 

current  flowing  through  the 
armature  also  flows  through 
the  magnetizing  coils;  such 
a  machine  is  said  to  be 
•eries  wound,  from  the 
fact  that  the  armature  and 
magnetizing  coils  are  con- 
nected in  series.  This  ar- 
rangement is  represented  in 
the  diagram  shown  in  Fig. 
1194. 

With    this  arrangement, 
the  magnetizing  force  act- 
Fio.  1194.  ing  on  the  magnetic  circuit 

consequently  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  magnet, 
varies  with  the  current  which  the  machine  furnishes  to  the 
external  circuit;  therefore,  when  the  armature  is  running 
at  a  constant  speed,  the  E.  M.  F.  which  is  generated  in  it 
varies  as  the  current  varies,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  proportion.  This  is  not  usually  desirable,  since  most 
applications  of  direct  current  require  that  either  the  E.M.F. 
or  the  current  be  maintained  approximately  constant. 

3206.     To  realize  either  of  the  above  conditions  in  a 
series-wound  dynamo,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  method 
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of  rejyulation,  whereby  cilluT  the  t-ffcrt  c»f  variations  in  the 
current  on  the  ma^^netizin^  forro  uf  ihc  field  may  be  neu- 
tralized or  the  vffiCtii'c  E.  M.  K.i»t  the  armature  may  be 
altered  to  suit  the  ci»n(liti«»ns.  The  fnrmer  result  mav  be 
obtained  by  placing  an  adjustal>le  resistani:e  in  parallel  with 
the  magnetizinjij  coil,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1195.  In  this 
diagram,  .S"  /•'  represents  the  magnetizing  cnil,  or  series 
field,  and  A'  is  the  adjustable  resistance,  ctmnected  in 
parallel  with  the  magnetizing  coil,  as  described.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  the  current  divides  between  the  two  branches  of 
this  part  of  the  circuit,  and  by  varying  the  resistance  A*  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  current  that  flows  through  the 
magnetizing  coil  .S'/''may  be  varied  as  recjuircd. 

The  method  of  varying  the  etf»rctive  \\.  M.  F.  that  is  used 
in  the  Thomson-Houston  open-('«»il  armature  has  already 
been  described  (Art.  CtOSH).  Aimthcr  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  result  wiih  i*lostNl-<''»il  armatures  is  to 
shift  the  brushes  away  from  tlu:  lu-ntral  jM»int,  which  entails 
special  construction  and  i)recauti'»ii^  against  destructive 
sparking,  etc. 

3207«  Series  winding  is  v«ry  littkt  fm|>loyed  in  dyna- 
mos, except  for  machines  jh'siL;n(«l  t"  ^i^c  a  constant  cur- 
rent, such  as  is  used  for  (.pi'iMiin-^^  l.iiuj>s  «ir  other  devices 
that  are  connected  in  sfri"  -'.  1'  -r  ht'I'-fn,  however,  series 
winding  is  very  useful.  >in'  r  w!.'  ii  Nt.u'.ing  up  under  heavy 
load,  or  whenever  lakiii;^  a  ■  untni  in  t^veess  of  the  normal 
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amount,  the  field  strength  is  increased,  which  increases  the 
amount  of  the  reaction  between  the  armature  winding  and 
the  field,  that  is,  increases  the  turning  force  of  the 
armature.  

SHUNT    l^INDING. 

3208.  The  second  method  of  self-excitation  consists  of 
forming  a  separate  circuit  of  the  magnetizing  coils,  which 
are  connected  directly  between  the  brushes,  or  in  shunt  to 
the  external  circuit,  this  style  of  winding  being,  therefore, 
known  as  shunt  iw^indins:.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
119G.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  magnetizing-coil  circuit  is  in 
a  measure  independent  of  the  external  circuit  (Re)^  it  being 
exposed  at  all  times  to  the  full  difference  of  potential  that 
exists  between  the  brushes  {-{-B  and— ^);  from  this  it 
follows  that  changes  in  the  current  flowing  in  the  external 
circuit  do  not  affect  the  magnetizing  force  acting  on  the 
field,  except  as  they  may  change  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  brushes.  Changes  in  the  current  of  the 
external  circuit  do  affect  this  quantity  in  several  ways, 
namely,  by  varying  the  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
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armature  winding,  by  varying  the  counter  magnetomotive 
force  of  the  armature  windint^,  and  by  varying  the  length 
of  the  path  of  the  lines  of  force  l)y  the  variations  in  the 
amount  by  which  they  are  distorted  by  the  cross  magneto- 
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iTiotivc  force.  (Sec  Arts.  31  IS  ami  31 18.)  This  last  is 
coinpiirutively  uiiimimrtani,  but  llic  uther  lwi>  require  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  desi^ti  of  dynanm  machinery,  as 
will  he  pointed  out. 

3200<  In  a  shunt-wound  motor  the  ronditions  are  dif- 
ferent, the  maunutizinR-coil  ciroiiit  btint;  supplied  directly 
from  the  mains;  th<;  ma>rnctomoiivu  force  then  depends 
.dimply  upon  the  difference  "f  jKiteniial  between  the  supply 
mains,  which  is  usually  kept  constant,  so  that  in  general  a 
>hunt-wound  motor  may  be  considered  to  have  a  constant 
magnetising  force  acting  on  its  lield-magnet. 


3210.  From  the  abiive  statements  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  brushes  of  a  dynamo  (assuming  a  constant  sjiced), 
the  magnetomoiivi;  force  of  the  magnetizing  coils  must  be 
increased  as  the  current  increases,  lioth  t')  increase  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  so  as  to  increase  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated,  and  to  make  u[j  for  the  counter  magnetomotive 
f'trce  of  the  armature  winding.  f>ne  way  t<)  accomplish 
this  result    is  to    place    an    -uljustable    resistance    {r,    Fig. 


lilt))) in  themagnetizing-coilc 
I'ut  out  as  the  current  outpii 
resistance  of  the  magnetizing- 
oil  circuit,  and  increasing 
thereby  the  current  flowing 
through  it.  This,  however, 
requires  personal  attention, 
automatic  devices  for  vary- 
ing the  resistance  not  being 
satisfactory,  and  in  case  iln' 
current  from  the  flytianm 
fluctuates  rapidly,  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  operate  the  resisianii' 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  Simv 
theamount  by  which  the  niag- 


rt-hrch  may  be  gradually 
,  thus  reducing  the 
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oetomotive  force  of  the  ms^^etizing  coils  must  be  varied 
i»  closely  proportional  to  the  current  flowing,  which  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  require  the  variation^ 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  required  variation  by  providing 
additional  magnetising  coils  through  which  the  main  cur- 
rent passes.  This  is  known  as  compound  ^vtndlns,  and 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1197. 

321 1*  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  combination  of  series 
and  shunt  winding,  the  shunt  winding  furnishing  a  constant 
magnetizing  force  and  the  series  winding  an  additional  mag- 
netizing force  which  is  proportional  to  the  current  output 
of  the  machine.  This  latter  winding  is  so  proportioned  th^^t 
it  furnishes  the  proper  increase  in  the  magnetomotive  force, 
gs  the  current  increases,  to  make  up  for  the  dropping  off  of 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  that  would 
otherwise  occur.  For  certain  classes  of  work,  a  little  more 
than  this  amount  is  provided,  so  that  the  difference  of  po- 
tential between  the  brushes  rises  slightly  as  the  current  out- 
put increases.  In  such  a  case  the  machine  is  said  to  be 
over-compounded. 

3212.  Compound  winding  is  seldom  used  for  motors, 
as  either  a  series  or  a  shunt  winding  serves  for  almost  all  con- 
diti(;ns  of  operation.  Nevertheless,  for  application  to  such 
machinery  as  printing-presses,  a  compound  winding  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  as  the  series  turns  produce  a  powerful  field 
at  starting  and  at  slow  speed,  and  they  may  gradually  be 
cut  out  or  connected  in  various  combinations  to  produce 
diflferent  working  speeds  without  the  necessity  of  inserting 
an  external  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit,  except  for 
starting  up,  when  a  resistance  may  be  temporarily  used. 


BUILDING  UP  THB  PIBLD. 

3213.  Any  iron,  after  being  magnetized,  retains  a 
certain  amount  of  residual  magnetism,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  small  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature  winding  when 
the  armature  is  rotated  and  the  field  circuit  left  open;  this 
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is  utilized  to  start  the  ciirriMU  in  llic  magnetizing  coils.  In 
the  case  o(  a  shunt -wound  dvnani«>,  when  the  machine  is 
started  and  the  mai;neiizinv(-<.<ul  circuit  i'l«>se(l,  the  small 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature  by  the  residual  magnet- 
ism sends  a  small  current  through  the  magnetizing  coils, 
ppxlucing  a  small  magnetizing  force.  If  this  magnetizing 
force  tends  to  send  lines  of  force  thn»ugh  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit in  the  stif//r  direction  as  the  residual  magnetism,  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  will  be  increased;  this  will  increase 
the  E.  M.  F.,  which  increases  the  current  in  the  magnet- 
izing coils,  and  still  further  increases  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  and  the  E.  M.  F.,  which  process  continues  until 
further  increase  in  the  magnetizing  force  results  in  so  little 
increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  becomes  steady,  the  windings  being  so  designed 
that  this  shall  be  the  E.  M.  F.  at  which  it  is  desired  to  run 
the  machine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  external  circuit  is  open,  all  of 
the  current  that  the  E.  M.  F.  (due  to  the  residual  magnet- 
ism) produces  flows  through  the  magnetizing  coils;  if,  how- 
ever, the  external  circuit  is  closed,  only  a  part  of  the  current 
flows  through  the  magnetizing  coils,  so  that  the  field  will 
'•  build  up  "  more  slowly  than  with  the  external  circuit  o|)en, 
and,  in  fact,  will  not  build  uj)  at  all  if  the  external  resistance 
i-^  low  as  compared  with  the  armature  resistance.  From  this 
it  follows  that  a  shunt- wound  machine  should  be  started  up 
with  its  external  circuit  open. 

A  series- wound  machine,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  its 
external  circuit  closed  in  order  that  any  current  may  flow 
through  the  magnetizing  coils,  and  tht:  Inwt-r  the  resistance 
of  the  external  circuit  the  more  tjuickly  will  the  machine 
I'uild  up. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  setm  that  a  compound-wound 
riynamo  may  be  started  with  its  «  xtcrnal  circuit  either 
ojjen  or  closed,  since  it  h;iN  both  si-rics  and  shunt  wound 
coils.  Usually,  howcv«rr,  su«  h  Tn.i«'hini*s  are  started  and 
brought  to  their  full  E.  M.  V.  with  the  external  circuit 
open. 
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3214.  At  starting,  while  the  current  is  increasing  in 
the  magnetizing-coil  circuit,  the  inductance  of  the  magnet- 
izing coils  increases  its  apparent  resistance,  and  a  part  of 
the  energy  supplied  to  the  coils  is  stored  up  in  the  magnetic 
field  which  is  being  established.  As  soon  as  the  current  in 
the  magnetizing  coils  reaches  its  maximum  value,  however, 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  constant  at  this  value,  there  is  no 
reactance  present,  and  the  entire  amount  of  energy  delivered 
to  the  coils  is  expended  in  heating  the  wire;  that  is,  it  re- 
quires (directly)  no  energy  to  maintain  a  magnetic  field  at 
a  constant  value,  the  field  depending  on  the  ampcrc'turns 
that  are  acting  on  the  magnetic  circuit.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  force  the  current  through  the  wire  of 
which  the  magnetizing  coil  is  comp)osed,  energy  must  be 
expended,  but  this  energy  appears  entirely  as  heat,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  wasted  as  far  as  any  practical  application  of  it 
is  concerned.  The  number  of  watts  expended  in  sending  the 
current  through  the  magnetizing  coils  should,  therefore,  be 
made  as  small  as  the  design  of  the  machine  will  permit,  both 
to  prevent  any  excessive  waste  of  energy  and  to  prevent 
possible  damage  by  the  heat  liberated.  In  practice,  the  loss 
of  energy  from  this  cause  varies  from  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output  of  the  machine  in  larger  sizes,  to  5  or  more 
per  cent,  in  the  smaller. 

3215.  In  shunt-wound  machines  the  magnetizing  coils 
are  exposed  to  the  full  ditlerence  of  potential  that  exists  be- 
tween the  brushes  of  the  machine,  and,  consequently,  should 
use  only  a  small  amount  t)f  current  in  order  that  the  loss  in 
watts  should  be  the  required  small  percentage  of  the  output. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  wire  used  for  the  magnetizing 
coils  should  be  of  small  size  and  of  considerable  length, 
making  a  large  number  of  turns  around  the  magnets,  both 
to  give  the  necessary  resistance  to  keep  the  current  at  its 
proper  value  and  to  allow  of  this  small  current  furnishing 
the  requisite  number  of  ampere-turns.  In  series-wound 
machines,  however,  as  the  total  current  flowing  gives  the 
magnetizing  force,  the  magnetizing  coils  need  to  have  com- 
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paratively  few  turns,  which  should  be  <>f  correspondingly 
large  wire,  in  order  that  the  watts  loss  (which  is  equal  to 
C^  R)  should  be  kept  within  the  desired  limits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  series- wound  dvnamos  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  tirminals  uf  the  machine  is  less 
than  that  which  appears  between  the  brushes  by  the  amount 
of  the  drop  in  the  magnetizing  coils. 

The  al)ove  remarks  concerning  the  magnetizing  coils  of 
shunt  and  series  wound  dynamos  also  apply  to  those  of  com- 
pound-wound machines^  since  they  are  made  up  of  a  shunt 
and  a  series  winding. 
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Treatki)  or  IN-  THIS  Voumi:. 


It  will  be  iioticfii  thai  ihc  various  qiu-slions  arc  (livi»k-(l 
inl«»  sections,  r«»riv>|»ninliiiM  in  tln'  Instnutioii  PajH-rs  mn- 
i,tinc<l  in  this  volunur.  limh  Instrinii«»ii  PajKrr  sliuiilil  be 
r.ircfully  studied  bcfon*  at  tempt  inv,^  to  answer  any  (iiu'sii<>n 
i.r  to  solve  any  example  ociiirriii^  in  ilu:  sciii^m  relating^ 
l'»  it. 


MACHINE   DESIGN 

(ARTS.  1901-2003.) 


(950)  What  procedure  is  adopted  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  making  a  machine? 

(9G0)     What  is  a  shrink  rule,  and  why  is  it  used? 

(901)  (a)  What  are  chilled  castings?  (/;)  What  is  the 
chief  difficulty  encountered  in  using  cast  iron  ? 

(902)  {a)  Name  the  different  kinds  <»f  screw  threads.  {/?) 
Describe  the  United  States  standard  (U.  S.  S.)  thread. 

(903)  Calculate  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread 
for  the  following  U.  S.  S.  screws:  V,  ^',  1^',  and  2' 
diameter. 

(904)  (a)  Calculate  the  number  of  threads  \^r  inch  for 
the  ftjllowing  U.  S.  S.  screws:  y,  J',  1\  and  1  J' diameter. 
(/')  \Vhat  is  the  pitch  in  each  case  ? 

(905)  (a)  What  is  the  «)bject  of  using  multiple-threaded 
screws  ?  (6)  If  a  trii)le-threaded  screw  has  a  pitch  of  ^'^ 
what  is  the  divided  pitch  ? 

(900)  Why  arc  triangular  threads  more  suitable  for 
fa.stenings  than  square  threads  ? 

(907)  Calculate  the  nominal  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron 
bolt  subjected  to  a  varying  tt-nsik:  stress  of  11,800  lb. 

SuGGBSTiOM. — Sec  Table  28,  for  proper  factor  of  safety. 

Ans.  ly. 

(908)  Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  in  the  last  ex- 
ample by  taking  the  value  of  .V,  as  o,(K)o  lb.,  as  recommended 
in  Art-  1036*  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the 
diameter  her^  obtained  should  be  used  instead  of  that 
obtained  in  example  907  ? 

For  notice  of  copy rijiCht.  ^*:  pairv  ininifiliatcly  fiMIowin^p  the  title  pa^e. 

M.E.    111,^1  i 
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(969)  Find  (a)  the  outside  diameter ;  (6)  the  diameter  at 
the  root,  and  (c)  the  number  of  threads  in  the  nut  for  a 
single  square-threaded  screw  to  transmit  motion  to  a  load  of 
12,000  lb.  /  (a)  2i'. 

Ans.  ]  (d)  2\ 

i  (c)  10  threads. 

(970)  Calculate  the  various  dimensions  of  a  finished  bolt 
and  hexagonal  nut,  with  washer,  the  bolt  being  i'  in  diam- 
eter and  4'  long  under  the  head.  Make  a  full-sized  drawing 
showing  nut  on  bolt  and  the  bolt  threaded  for  If'  of  its 
length.     Show  a  hexagonal  bolt  head. 

(971)  Make  a  drawing  of  a  wrench  similar  to  that  shown 
at  Ay  Fig.  606,  which  will  fit  the  nut  in  example  970.  Take 
length  of  wrench  as  16'.     Draw  to  a  half  size  scale. 

(972)  A  wrought-iron  eye  bolt,  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  612,  is  subjected  to  a  varying  tensile  stress  of  2,500  lb. 
Calculate  the  values  of  a,  b^  d^  and  d^,  (See  Table  28,  for 
factor  of  safety. ) 

(973)  {a)  What  is  the  object  of  using  a  jam-nut  ?  (b) 
For  what  reason  should  the  smaller  nut  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  ? 

(1)74)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  U)cking  device  shown  in 
Fig.  0213  to  a  full  size  scale,  taking  the  diameter  of  the  bolt 
as  1'. 

(1)75)  What  keeps  the  nut  from  turning  in  the  devices 
shown  in  Figs.  ()2S  and  (121)  ?  Is  not  the  principle  the  same 
in  both  ?     If  St),  why  t 

(1)7<))  Make  a  drawing  of  the  knuckle  joint  shown  in  Fig. 
G42.     Take  </ equal  to  \W  and  make  drawing  half  size. 

(977)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  sunk  key 
for  a  shaft  4'  in  diameter.  Ans.  1'  x  H'- 

(978)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  key  for  a  12*'  shaft 
by  formula  233.  Ans.  3'  X  2'. 

(979)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  key  for  a  driving 
pulley  on  a  2^^"  shaft.  Ans.  ||'  x  yV'- 
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(980)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  feather  key  for  a 
shaft  ly  in  diameter.  Ans.  ^  x  f'- 

(981)  A  pulley  transmitting  1.85  H.  P.  is  keyed  to  a 
2 yV' shaft  running  at  110  revolutions  per  minute.  Calcu- 
late the  dimensions  of  a  key  for  this  pulley.     Ans.  jV  X  i'- 

(982)  Make  a  drawing  of  a  rod,  cotter,  and  socket  (all  of 
wrought  iron)  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  C58,  assuming 
that  5,  =  6,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  load  or  pull  on  the 
rod  =  7,000  lb.  Make  drawing  half  size,  and  take  taper  of 
cotter  as  ^. 

(983)  Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  steel  end  journal 
supporting  a  load  of  5  tons.  Take  vSy-as  14,000  1b.  per  sq. 
in.  and  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  as 
400  lb.  Ans.  'S'  X  8f '. 

(984)  What  should  be  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  neck 
journal  for  a  steel  shaft  which  is  subjected  to  a  total  load  of 
15,(X)0  lb.?  Take/  as  1,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  projected  area 
and  5,  as  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  2'  X  6J'. 

(985)  The  diameter  and  length  of  a  certain  journal  were 
calculated  to  be  H'  and  2i',  respectively.  For  certain  rea- 
sons it  was  desired  to  increase  the  length  to  2^' ;  what  should 
be  the  new  diameter  ?  Ans.  H|'. 

(980)  An  8'  shaft  is  subjected  to  a  thrust  of  15,000  lb. 
Assuming  6  collars  to  be  used,  find  the  diameter  and  thick- 
ness of  each.  Ans.  10 J'  and  l^Y- 

(987)  Find  the  diameter  of  a  cast-iron  pivot  journal 
which  supports  a  load  of  1,200  lb.,  and  turns  at  the  rate  of 
90  R.  P.  M.  Ans.  2yV^ 

(988)  (a)  Find  the  diameter  to  which  a  lO''  solid  steel 
shaft  should  be  increased  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  hole 
through  it  and  still  be  of  the  same  strength,  assuming  the 
hole  to  be  four-sevenths  of  the  outside  diameter,  (d)  What 
is  the  diameter  of  the  hole  ?  (i)  What  is  the  difference  in 
weights  per  foot  in  length  of  the  tw^o  shafts  ? 

(a)  lOf ',  nearly. 
Ans.  -{  (b)  6%  nearly. 
{c)  76  It). 
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(989)  {a)  Determine  the  pitch  of  a  screw  with  trianguhr 
threads  and  a  diameter  of  3^;  (i)  of  a  screw?'  in  diameter, 
with  square  threads;  (c)  of  a  screw  12'  in  diameter,  with 
trapezoidal  threads.  (  (a)     .3'. 

Ans.  ]  (d)  I  A'. 

i  (0  i.r,'. 

(990)  (a)  In  each  of  the  cases  of  the  last  example,  deter- 
mine the  number  of  threads  per  inch,  {d)  Calculate,  also, 
the  diameter  of  bolt  at  roots  of  thread.  r  (a)  2J. 

Ans.     (d)  }  (l?)  of'. 
(  (.-)  9,V. 

(991)  {(i)  Explain  fully  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the 
relation  between  the  angle  of  the  thread,  the  friction  between 
thread  and  nut,  and  the  force  tending  to  burst  the  nut. 
{6)  For  what  purposes  are  the  triangular,  the  square,  and  the 
trapezoidal  threads  best  adapted,  and  why  ? 

(992)  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron 
bolt  subjected  to  a  load  varying  from  zero  to  15,000  lb.  ? 

Ans.  2^'. 

(993)  What  steady  load  may  be  safely  carried  by  two 
bolts,  each  4'  in  diameter  ?  Ans.  80  tons. 

(l)t)4)     {(i)  Calculate    the    outside    diameter    of    the    lead 

screw  of  a  lathe  which  transmits  motion  ai:::ainst  a  pressure 

of  3j)0()  lb.      (d)  Calculate  the  necessary  number  of  threads 

in  the  nut.  .         (  ((7)   \i\ 

Ans.  i  ) ,:      '     , 

^  (/^   10  threads. 

(!MJ5)  Design  and  draw,  full  size,  a  finished  bolt  with 
square  head  and  hexagonal  nut,  the  bolt  being  ij"  long  and 
subjected  to  a  varying  load  of  3,*^()U  lb. 

(0!M{)  Calculate  the  proportions  of  the  locking  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  O'^f),  assuming  the  diameter  of  the  bolt 
to  be  3^^'^.     Draw  it  half  size. 

(1)07)  (ti)  Calculate  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  a  sunk 
key  for  a  shaft  3^'  in  diameter;  {/>)  for  a  shaft  5*  in 
diameter;  [c)  for  a  shaft  I^"  in  diameter.       /  {(7)  l"  x  iV"- 

Ans. -j  {/?)  irx  ir^ 
(^)  r  X  i'. 
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(998)  A  fly-wheel  transmitting  1,0(M)  H.  P.  at  50  R.  P.  M. 
IS  keyed  to  a  shaft  10'  in  diameter  by  two  steel  keys,  each  10' 
long.     Calculate  the  size  of  the  keys.  Ans.  2'  X  If. 

(999)  A  pulley  keyed  to  a  shaft  4Y  in  diameter  drives 
another  pulley  keyed  to  a  shaft  2}'  in  diameter.  Calculate 
the  widths  and  thicknesses  of  the  two  keys  by  formulas  234 
and  235.  .         (  Driving  pulley,  l^V'  X  f. 

9  Driven  pulley,     r  X  t'/- 

(1000)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  sliding  feather  key 
for  a  shaft  1}'  in  diameter.  Ans.  -f^'  x  f '. 

(1001)  A  pulley  transmitting  0  H.  P.  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
3 J'  in  diameter,  making  135  R.  P.  M.  Find  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  the  sunk  key.  Ans.  f '  x  §'. 

(1002)  A  wrought-iron  rcKl  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  gib 
and  cotter  into  a  wrought-iron  socket  in  the  same  manner  as 
shown  in  Fig.  050.  The  rod  is  to  sustain  a  steady  pull  of 
0,000  lb.  Design  and  make  a  drawing.  Assume  a  taper  of 
/j^,  and  take  5,  as  0,0<K)  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(1(M)3)  Two  straps  each  3J'  wide  and  J'  thick  are  fastened 
to  a  rod  3'  deep  by  a  cotter  and  two  gibs.  Design  the  cot- 
ter and  gibs  and  make  a  drawing  of  the  arrangement. 
Taper  to  be  ^.     See  Fig.  001. 

(1004)  A  wrought-iron  rod  is  fastened  by  a  steel  cotter. 
The  diameter  of  the  rod  is  2^^'.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of 
the  cotter.  Ans.  ^'  x  f '. 

(1005)  A  wrought-iron  piston  rod  is  3^'  in  diameter 
where  it  passes  through  the  piston.  Which  method  will  leave 
the  rod  the  stronger  to  resist  tensile  stress,  cutting  a  stan- 
dard thread  and  using  a  nut,  or  using  a  cotter  ? 

(1006)  (a)  Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  cast-iron 
end  journal  subjected  to  a  load  of  2^  tons,  assuming  the 
length  to  be  1^  times  the  diameter,  and  the  safe  stress 
4,250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (f))  What  is  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  of  projected  area  ?  a        i  (^)  3'  X  4^'. 

•  I  (*)  370  lb. 

(1007)  Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  wrought-iron 
end  journal  bearing  a  load  of  5  tons,  assuming  the  length 
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equal  to  the  diameter,  and  a  safe  stress  of  8,500  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  Ans.  %i'  X  H'. 

(1008)  Calctilate  the  dimensions  of  a  steel  end  journal 
subjected  to  a  load  of  17,800  lb. ;  direction,  variable.  The 
bearing  pressure  is  not  to  exceed  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of 
projected  area.  Ans.  3f '  x  6^' 

(1009)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  end 
journal  sustaining  a  load  of  1,750  lb. ;  direction,  constant. 
The  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  is  not  to 
exceed  275  lb.  Ans.  If  x  4'. 

(1010)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  end 
journal,  assuming  the  length  to  be  twice  the  diameter  and 
the  bearing  pressure  not  to  exceed  550  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
load  on  the  journal  is  3,750  lb.  Ans.  1^'  x  3}'. 

(1011)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  steel  journal  of  a 
car  axle  bearing  a  load  of  10,000  lb.,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered variable  in  direction  on  account  of  the  spring  of  the 
car.  Speed  of  car  is  40  miles  per  hour;  diameter  of  truck 
wheel,    2f    ft.,    and    the    allowable    bearing    pressure    is 

fi  = -^ — ,  where  N  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per 

minute.     Design  and  draw  the  journal. 

(1012)  {a)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron 
neck  journal,  assuming  the  length  equal  to  2^^  times  the 
diameter.  The  load  is  9, GOO  lb.,  variable  in  direction. 
(d)  What  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  ? 

Ans   -I  (^)  ^*'  ^  ^^V',  say  6^'. 
(  (*)  860  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(1013)  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  pivot  run- 
ning in  gun-metal  bearings,  the  load  being  25  lb.  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  3,000  per  minute.  Ans.  1^'. 

(1014)  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  pivot  (on 
gun-metal  bearings)  carrying  a  load  of  4^  tons  and  making 
65  R.  P.  M.  ?  Ans.  4i'. 

(1015)  A  shaft  6"  in  diameter  receives  an  end  thrust  of 
7,800  lb.  on  4  collars.  Find  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  col- 
lars. Draw  the  portion  of  the  shaft  with  collars.  Scale  3'  =  1'. 
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(1016)  Calculate  the  diameter  <>f  a  steel  engine  shaft  8  ft. 
long  carrying  a  fly-wheel  weighing  10  tons;  the  center  of 
the  wheel  is  3  ft.  from  the  center  of  one  of  the  bearings. 
The  engine  develops  300  H.  P.  at  Oo  R,  P.  M.,  has  a  stroke 
of  48',  and  a  M.  E.  P.  of  (12  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assume  5,  = 
9,000  lb.  j)er  sq.  in.  Ans.  8J'. 

(1017)  A  line-shaft  is  required  to  transmit  90  H.  P.  at 
110  R.  P.  M.  The  average  bending  moment,  due  to  weights 
of  pulleys,  belt  pull,  etc.,  is  about  J  of  the  twisting  moment. 
Assuming  a  wrought-iron  shaft  and  a  safe  stress  of  7,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  Ans.  4^'. 

(1018)  The  inner  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft  is  (\\  the  outer 
diameter  13'.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  solid  shaft  of  the  same 
material  and  having  the  same  strength.  Ans.   I2\y. 

(1019)  In  designing  a  propeller  shaft,  it  is  found  that  the 

proper  diameter  of  a  solid  steel  shaft  is  K;}'.     It  is  desired, 

however,  to  make  the  shaft  hollow.  Assuming  the  diameter  of 

the  hole  to  be  ^  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  find  the  inside  and 

outside  diameters  of  the  hollow  shaft.         .         (  (/:  =  17i'. 

Ans    J     ' 

(1020)  Design  and  draw  a  universal  joint  for  shafts  ly 
in  diameter.     Draw  full  size. 

(1021)  Design  and  draw  a  flange  coupling  for  a  shaft  3J' 
in  diameter.     Draw  half  size. 

(1022)  Calculate  the  following  for  the  solid  flange  coup- 
ling of  a  propeller  shaft  11'  in  diameter:  (<7)  Number  of 
bolts;  (6)  diameter  of  bolts;  (<)  diameter  of  bolt  circle; 
{d)  diameter  of  flange;  (d-)  thickness  of  flange.     See  Fig.  074. 

(a)  6  bolts. 

(*)     2f. 
Ans.  ^    (c)  16i'. 
(d)  22A'. 
(f)    3i',  nearly. 

(1023)  A  wrought-iron  pivot  runs  at  a  speed  of  600 
R.  P.  M.  in  gun-metal  In'ariiijjfs.  The  load  being  100  lb., 
what  should  be  the  diameter  ?  Ans.  1'. 
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(ARTS.   2004-2074.) 


(1024)  For  what  purpose  are  bearings  bushed  ? 

(1025)  For  what  reason  are  ball  and  socket  bearings 
used  ? 

(102C)  A  cast-iron  gear  makes  120  R.  P.  M.  and  transmits 
20  H.  P.  If  the  pitch  diameter  is  30',  what  should  be  {a) 
the  circular  pitch,  and  (d)  the  number  of  teeth  ? 

Ans.  ]  !?  l-^^^l'- 
(  (d)  70  teeth. 

(1027)  Compute  the  leading  dimensions  for  a  spur  gear, 
working  under  the  following  conditions:  Diameter  of  pitch 
circle  =  4  ft.  8';  revolutions  per  minute  =  00;  horsepower 
transmitted  =  300. 

(1028)  Suppose  a  friction  wheel  faced  with  wood  to  drive 
another  Oft.  in  diameter,  at  110  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
force  pressing  the  wheels  together  being  280  lb.  Take  / 
equal  to  J  and  calculate  the  horsepower.      Ans.  6.804  H.  P. 

(1029)  What  is  meant  by  counterbalancing  a  pulley  ? 

(1030)  (a)  What  is  the  diameter  of  wires  composing  a  1" 
wire  rope  containing  42  wires  ?  {b)  What  is  the  weight  of 
this  rope  per  foot  of  length  ? 

(1031)  What  is  the  safe  load  for  a  crane  chain,  the  links 
being  forged  from  1^'  round  iron  ?  Ans.  10,312.5  lb. 

(1032)  When  using  divided  bearings,  how  should  the 
brasses  be  divided  ? 

(1033)  Design  and  draw  a  pedestal  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  Art.  201 4,  and  shown  in  Fig.  092,  taking^ 
equal  to  14%  and  using  a  scale  of  3'  =  1  ft. 

(1034)  Of  what  materials  are  gears  usually  made  ? 

P«r  notice  of  r«i|iyriKht.  sov  jwiire  imTnedi.ately  follnwinfi^  the  title  pi^^e. 
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(1035)  How  many  arms  should  be  given  a  gear  having  a 
diameter  of  56'  and  a  diametral  pitch  of  l^  }    Ans.  6  arms. 

(1036)  For  what  purposes  may  friction  gearing  be  used  ? 

(1037)  When  transmitting  power  by  means  of  a  hemp 
rope,  what  should  be  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  and  that  of  the  rope  ? 

(1038)  What  should  be  the  least  value  for  the  ratio  of 
the  diameter  of  a  wire  rope  pulley  to  that  of  the  rope  ? 

(1039)  What  are  gaskets,  and  for  what  are  they  used  ? 

(1040)  What  are  the  seats  or  steps  of  a  bearing,  and  for 
what  purpose  are  they  used  ? 

(1041 )  For  what  purpose  are  loose  disks  used  in  connection 
with  pivot  bearings  ? 

(1042)  Design  a  pedestal  similar  to  the  one  described  in 
Art.  201 1  •     Take  d  equal  to  3|',  and  use  a  scale  of  6'  =  1  ft. 

(1043)  (a)  What  is  a  hanger  ?     {d)  A  wall  bracket  ? 

(1044)  A  cast  gear  44'  in  diameter  is  to  transmit  21  H.  P. 
when  making  50  R.  P.  M.  What  should  be  the  least  breadth 
of  the  teeth  ?  Ans.  2J'. 

(1045)  The  circular  pitch  of  a  24'  worm  wheel  is  .5230'; 
if  the  worm  has  4  threads,  what  is  the  efficiency  ?  Take 
diameter  of  worm  as  2^''.  Ans.   62.02^. 

(1040)  (a)  Of  what  materials  are  belts  made  ?  (d)  For 
what  situations  are  rubber  belts  preferred  ? 

(1047)  What  should  be  the  least  thickness  of  the  rim 
of  a  crowning  belt  pulley  having  a  diameter  of  52'  and  a 
breadth  of  10'  ?  Ans.  f '. 

(1048)  The  distance  between  two  wire  rope  pulleys  is 
420  ft.  What  will  be  the  deflection  of  the  rope  midway 
between  the  pulleys,  if  the  rope  is  |'  in  diameter,  is  com- 
posed of  42  wires,  and  the  tension  due  to  its  weight  is 
2,023  lb.?  Ans.  12  ft. 

(1049)  What  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  safe  rim 
speed  of  a  cast-iron  pulley  ? 
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(1050)     What  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  rope  belting  ? 

(li»5I)  What  hursejX)wer  may  be  transmitted  by  a  rope 
wheel  is  ft.  in  diameter  which  is  grooved  for  '24  turns  of 
IK  rope  ?     R.  P.  M.  =  :•.».  Ans.   484.:J'2  H.  P. 

(1<>5'2)  The  deflection  of  a  1J-'  wire  rope  having  4*2  wires 
is  0  fl.  3';  the  distance  between  the  pulleys  l>eing  ;5Sij  ft., 
what  is  the  tension  due  to  the  weight  of  the  rope  ? 

Ans.  4,.511  lb. 

(IH'):))  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  plate  link  gearing 
chain  for  a  working  load  of  TtjiiHi  lb. 

(1(>.")4)  Design  a  wall  bracket  similar  to  the  one  descril)ed 
in  Art.  2019.  Take  d  ecpial  ti>  :2.r,  and  use  a  scale  of 
«•  =  1  ft. 

Note. — Pay  particular  attention  ti>  the  last  sentence  of  Art.  2019. 

(1055)  A  gear-wheel  40*  in  diameter  has  «i  arms  and  a 
diametral  pitch  of  \\.  The  breadth  of  the  teeth  being  «/, 
find  the  dimensions  of  the  arms.  Consider  the  arms  as 
being  elliptical  in  cross-section. 

(105G)  Power  is  transmitted  by  a  y  iron  rope  having 
42  wires.  Find  (a)  the  horsepower  transmitted  when  the 
speed  of  the  rope  is  5,<mm)  ft.  per  min.,  distance  between 
pulleys  is  425  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys  is  13  ft. 
\f))  Find  the  greatest  deflection  in  the  rope. 

'  {b)  14.7  ft. 

(1057)  How  many  arms  should  be  given  to  a  21'  gear- 
wheel having  84  teeth  ?  Ans.  5  arms. 

(1058)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  tapering  arms  of  a  4-arm 
pulley,  22'  in  diameter,  and  with  an  s'  face;  a  double  belt 
is  to  be  used. 

(1050)  The  hub  of  a  split  pulley  is  V  long  and  If  thick. 
If  the  hub  is  held  by  G  bolts,  what  should  be  the  diameter 
of  the  bolts  ?  Ans.  j^^ 
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(1060)  Design  the  following  and  draw  on  one  plate  : 

1.  A  belt  pulley  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig. 

720.     Take  diameter  equal  to  48',    face  12', 

and  bore  2^^^.     Use  a  scale  of  3'  =  1  ft. 
8.  A  foot-step  bearing  similar  to  that  shown  in 

Fig.  698.     Take  d  equal  to  3',  and  use  a  scale 

of  6'  =  1  ft, 
8.  A  crane  hook  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  735, 

except  that  the  swivel  end  shown  at  A  should 

be  used  instead  of  the  eye.     Take  d  equal  to 

2^',  and  use  a  scale  of  3'  =  1  ft. 
4.  A  pipe  flange  as  shown  in  Fig.  736.     Take  a 

equal  to  12%  and  use  a  scale  of  \\'  =  1  ft. 

NOTB. — The  dots  in  Table  62  indicate  that  the  last  dimension  above 
them  should  be  used. 

(1061)  What  is  the  weight  of  875  f t.of  If  manila  rope  ? 

Ans.  803.9  1b. 

(1062)  (^i)  Calculate  the  horsepower  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  a  1}'  cotton  rope  at  a  velocity  of  3,800  ft.  i)er 
minute.  (^)  What  is  the  horsepower  as  estimated  from  the 
diagram,  Fig.  723?  Ans.  {a)  38.223  H.  P. 

(1003)  (a)  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  wires 
composing  an  iron  wire  rope  transmitting  125  H.  P.  at  a 
velocity  of  4,9(>0  ft.  per  minute  ?  (b)  What  should  be  the 
diameter  of  the  pulley  ?  (f )  Of  the  rope  ?  The  rope  is  to 
contain  42  wires.  (  (a)  .0694'. 

Ans.  \  \b)  9  ft.  10'. 

w  r. 
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(ARTS.  2075-2131.) 


(1004)  (a)  Why  is  the  initial  pressure  less  than  the  boiler 
pressure  ?  (d)  For  ordinary  cases,  what  per  cent,  of  the 
boiler  pressure  may  be  assumeil  as  the  initial  pressure  ? 

(1005)  Design  a  cross-head  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig. 
7t)5,  for  an  8'  X  12'  engine.  Assume  that  a  connecting-rod 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  7^0  is  to  be  used,  and  that  its  length 
is  to  be  six  times  that  of  the  crank.  Take  diameter  of  pis- 
ton Ttyd  as  1^',  the  steam  pressure  as  KM)  lb.  j^er  sq.  in.,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  guides  as  j^'.     Scale  full  size. 

(KMJii)  State  the  boiler  pressures  commonly  used  in  the 
different  types  of  modern  engines. 

(1(K57)  A  plain  slide  valve  is  !»'  long  and  KJ'  wide.  What 
should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  stem,  if  the  pressure  is  120 
lb.  per  sq.  in.?  Ans.  H'. 

(1008)  Design  a  pi.ston  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  751, 
Art.  2093»  for  a  cylinder  20*  in  diameter.  Take  J  equal 
to  3',  and  use  a  scale  of  it'  =  1  ft. 

(1009)  What  is  the  maximum  allowable  velocity  of  steam 
through  the  ports  ? 

(1070)  A  plain  slide  valve  is  V/  x  ^Y  and  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  steam  pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  What 
should  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-in»n  stem  ?       Ans.  }'. 

(1071)  How  should  the  area  of  the  exhaust  port  compare 
with  that  of  the  steam  port  ? 

(1072)  The  length  of  a  steel  piston  rod  is  to  be  32';  size 
of  cylinder,  12' X  18';   steam   pressure,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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FCaJculato  the  diameter  of  rod  to  nearest  ^'  by  (a)  formula 

300;   {/>)  by  formula  301;    (0  by  Art.  2103.     Account 

i  for  the  difference  in  results.  (  (</)  IjV'- 

Aus.  ]  (*)  ^'. 

(  (0  iH'- 

(1073)     Determine  the  data  for  a  simple  high-s[>eed  auto- 
'matic  non-condensing  engine  which  is  to  develop  200  horse- 
power at  a  piston  speed  of  about  HDD  feet  per  minute.     Boiler 
pressure  is  to  be  100  pounds.     Take  clearance  as  8  per  cent. 
P      (1074)     What  should  be  the  diameter  of  crank-shaft  for  a 
'  80'  X  6(J'  Corliss  engine  ?  Ans.  12}'. 

[      (1076)     The  length  of  a  wrought-iron  piston  rod  for  a 
^  88'  X  (iO'  engine  is  to  be  7'J'.     If  the  steam  pressure  is  to  be 
*'        I  lb,  per  sq.  in.,  what  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  rod  ? 
.^iiculate  to  the  nearest  ^y  {a)  by  formula  300;  (f')  by 
rmula   301;    (<■■)    by    Art.    2103.      Which    dimension 
■  ould  you  take,  and  why  ?  t  {«)  GJ'. 

Ans.  j  (i)  fiij'. 

(  (0  ti-A'. 

lifi)     (a)  Between  what  limits  does  the  clearance  vary? 
{i)  What  is  the  piston  clearance  ? 

(1077)  In  well-designed  engines,  how  much  should  the 
back  pressure  be  ? 

(1078)  Design  a  crank  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  748, 
Art.  2090,  for  a  24'  x  52'  Corliss  engine.  Use  a  scale  of 
8'  =  1  f  U 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELFXTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM. 


(ARTS.  2201-2456.) 


(1070)  What  chemical  actions  take  place  in  a  simple 
voltaic  cell  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  water  and  the  electrodes  are  made  of  copper  and  zinc  ? 

(I08O)  Find  the  power  in  watts  in  a  closed  circuit  in 
which  an  electrical  energy  equivalent  to  123,750  foot-pounds 
is  expended  in  43.5  minutes.  Ans.  04.3073  watts. 

( 1  OKI )  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and  B^ 
of  a  derived  circuit  are  10.2  and  14.1  ohms,  respectively;  if 
the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is  G.37  amperes, 
what  is  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

*        j  Current  in  branch  A  =  2.0043  amperes. 
'  Current  in  branch  B  =  3.4057  amperes. 

(1082)  {a)  Find  the  power  in  watts  when  00,370,000  ergs 
are  expended  in  2.5  seconds;  {/>)  also,  its  equivalent  in 
horsepower.  a        j  (a)  3.0748  watts. 

"  '  (b)  .005328  horsepower. 

( 1083)  A  wrought-iron  ring  of  rectangular  section  is  cut  in 
halves  and  a  square    T 
pf)Ie- piece    of    cast    J 
iron  is   fastened  to 
each     end   of    each 
half;  the  two  halves 
are  then  placed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form   % , 
a  link,  leaving  an  air-    T 
gap  of  ^  in.  between 
the  polar  surfaces  of 
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the  two  halves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24.  Find  the  magnet- 
ising force  in  ampere-turns  required  to  drive  an  induction 
of  160,000  lines  of  force  through  the  magnetic  circuit  thus 
f  ormedy  using  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  24  and  the  per- 
meabilities given  in  Tables  79  and  82.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  no  magnetic  leakage.    Ans.  3,972.431  ampere-turns. 

(1084)  (a)  In  Question  1083,  if  the  two  halves  of  the  mag- 
net are  so  placed  together  that  the  polar  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact, what  will  be  the  tractive  force  exerted  between  them 
when  the  induction  is  240,000  lines  of  force  ?  {d)  What  is 
the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  contact  sur- 
face ?  ^^g    \  {a)  399.2668  lb. 

'  1  {6)  49.9071  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(1085)  From  what  is  the  word  electricity  derived  ? 

(1086)  What  current  in  amperes  can  be  obtained  from  a 
voltaic  battery  in  which  the  total  electromotive  force  devel- 
oped is  20  volts  and  the  internal  resistance  is  30  ohms,  when 
it  is  connected  to  an  external  resistance  of  80  ohms  ? 

Ans.  .1818  ampere. 

(1087)  Find  the  power  in  watts  in  a  closed  circuit  in 

which  an  electrical  energy  equivalent  to  742,500  foot-pounds 

is  expended  in  4  hours  and  21  minutes. 

Ans.  04.3073  watts. 

(1088)  Two  branches  of  a  derived  circuit  are  both  made 
of  copper  wire.  One  branch,  ^-1,  is  a  round  wire  1,000  feet 
long  and  .02  in.  in  diameter;  the  second  branch,  B^  is  a 
square  wire  .02  in.  on  a  side  and  1,000  feet  long;  if  the  sum 
of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is  2.G  amperes,  what  is 
the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

A        (  Current  in  A  =  1. 1438  amperes. 
(  Current  in  -fi  =  1.45G2  amperes. 

(1089)  A  current  of  0. 74  absolute  units  is  flowing  through 
a  closed  circuit;  what  is  its  equivalent  in  amperes  ? 

Ans.  G7. 4  amperes. 

(1090)  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  electrical 
phenomena  ? 
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(1091)  In  a  cl(ised  circuit,  the  electromotive  force  is  112 
volts  and  the  total  resistance  is  4l».'i  ohms;  what  is  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  amperes  ?  Ans.  2.2704  amperes. 

(101)2)  Given  :  electromotive  force  =  112.5  volts;  strength 
of  current  =.  12.2  amperes.     Find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.   1,372.5  watts. 

(1003)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
B^  of  a  derived  circuit  are  4'.».2  and  07  ohms,  respectively; 
if  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  two  branches  is  .76  ampere,^ 
what  is  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

.     .    (  Current  in  branch  A  =  .4382  ampere. 
'  Current  in  branch  />  =  .3218  ampere. 

(1094)  The  difference  of  potential  between  two  parts  of 
a  conductor  is  1,704,3<M),(MM)  absolute  units  of  potential;  find 
its  equivalent  in  volts.  Ans.   17.043  volts. 

(1095)  Find  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  an  electro- 
magnet made  of  05  cu.  in.  of  thin  sheet  iron  when  the 
maximum  magnetic  density  is  90,3(K)  lines  of  force  per 
square  inch,  and  the  magnetism  is  reversed  at  the  rate  of 
133  times  per  second.  Ans.  05.0150  watts. 

(1096)  {a)  State  some  experiments  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  static  chari^cs  o(  electricity;  (d)  of  a  current 
of  electricity. 

(1097)  A  voltaic  battery  whose  internal  resistance  is  30.2 
ohms  is  connected  to  a  copper  wire  having  a  resistance  of 
21.7  ohms;  what  is  the  total  electromotive  force  in  volts 
generated  in  a  battery,  if  a  current  of  .127  ampere  flows 
under  these  conditions  ?  Ans.   7.3533  volts. 

(1M08)  Given:  resistance  =  ll.S  ohms;  strength  of  cur- 
rent =  19.8  amperes.     Find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.  4,020.072  watts. 

(1099)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
B^  of  a  derived  circuit  arc,  respectively,  7.10  ohms  and  .92 
ohm;  what  is  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  ? 

Ans.  .815(5  ohm. 

(1100)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches,  A^  B^ 
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sod  C  of  m  derived  circiiit  are  37.3»  49.9,  and  57.1  ohms, 
respectively;  find  iheir  j<Mnt  resistance  in  parallel, 

Answ  16.537  ohms. 

(1101)  The  resistance  of  a  condoctor  is  875^000,000  abso- 
late  units;  find  its  equivalent  in  ohni&  Answ  .875  ohm. 

(1103)  In  an  electroniagnet  there  are  165,750  lines  of 
foree  developed  by  the  magnetixii^  foree,  and  only  115,900 
lines  of  force  pass  throogfa  the  keeper,  or  armature;  what  is 
the  per  cent,  leak^pe  ?  Answ  50.437jC  leakage. 

(1103)  What  are  the  {riiysical  properties  of  electricity  ? 

(1104)  The  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  49.3 
ohms;  if  the  cmrrent  is  3.73  amperes,  what  is  the  total  elec- 
tromotive force  in  volts  generated  ?         Ans.  134.589  volts. 

(1105)  Given:  electromotive  force  =  78.8  volts;  resist- 
ance =  3.3  ohms.     Find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.  2,699.7565  watts. 

(1106)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
B^  of  a  derived  circuit  are  43. 1  and  98. 3  ohms,  respectively ; 
what  is  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  ? 

Ans.  29.476  ohms. 

(HOT)  What  are  magnets,  and  from  what  is  the  name 
derived  ? 

(1 108)  In  an  electromagnet,  the  magnetic  leakage  is  33*^; 
if  .'JTti,4'^0  lines  of  force  are  developed  by  the  magnetizing 
coils,  how  many  lines  of  force  are  useful  ? 

Ans.  '25"2/i01.4  lines  of  force. 

(1101>)     Under  what  two  conditions  di.>es  electricity  appear? 

(1110)  The  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  battery  is 
*l'iA  volts  and  its  internal  resistance  is  13.4  ohms;  what  is 
the  resistance  of  an  external  circuit  when  a  current  of  .43 
ampere  is  flowing  through  it  from  the  battery  ? 

Ans.  38.603  ohms. 

(nil)     What  is  the  electrical  equivalent  of  2.33  horse-    / 
power?  Ans.  1,738.18  watts. 

(11  r^)  The  joint  resistance  in  parallel  of  two  branches, 
A  and  A\  of  a  derived  circuit  is  U>.0  ohms.     The  current  in 
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branch  A  is  *2.2  amperes  and  in  />\  5.1>  amperes;  what  is  the 
separate  resistance  of  each  branch  ? 

.     .    \  Resistance  of  branch  .1  =  73.2081  ohms. 
'  Resistance  of  branch  />  =-27.:V203  ohms. 

(1113)  State  the  general  hiw  for  maj^netic  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

(1114)  The  magnetic  leakage  in  an  electromagnet  is  (Jlj^; 
if  1,T*U,30(»  lines  of  force  pass  through  the  keeper,  or  arma- 
ture, how  many  must  be  developed  by  the  magnetizing  coils  ? 

Ans.   4,/i-23.S4<>  lines  of  force. 

(1115)  Dertne  (//)  tlirtrostatiis  :  {if)  tlcctrodynafmcs, 

( 1 1 1«J)  (a)  What  is  the  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit 
when  a  current  of  5.2  amperes  is  flowing  under  an  electro- 
motive force  of  2S.2  volts  ?  (b)  If  the  external  resistance 
is  7  times  the  internal,  what  is  the  resistance  of  each  ? 

.         (  Resistance  of  internal  circuit  =  .077875  ohm. 
*\  n  s. 

'  Resistance  of  external  circuit  =  4.745125  ohms. 

(1117)  What  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  03,420 
watts?  Ans.   S5. 02 14  horsepower. 

(1118)  The  sum  of  the  currents  in  two  branches,  A  and 
/A  of  a  derived  circuit  is  23.4  amperes;  if  the  separate  re- 
sistance of  A  is  4.5  times  the  separalt*  rcsistancre  of  />,  what 
is  the  strength  of  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

*         j  Current  in  branch  ./  =  1.2540  amperes. 
'  Current  in  brancli  /'  —  !'.♦.  1454  amperes. 

(llllt)  What  distinction!  is  drawn  between  magnets  and 
magnetic  substances  ? 

(1120)  State  the  hiw  of  altra«li(»n  and  repulsion  of  stati- 
cally charged  Ixnlies. 

(1121)  How  many  grains  «»f  water  will  be  decomposed  in 
1  hour  by  a  current  of  |o  anipcrcs  ?        Ans,   51.7008  grains. 

(1122)  Give  the  electrical  c(juivalcnt  of  S3. 4 2  horsepower.    ' 

Ans.   02,231.32  watts. 

(1123)  The  joint  resisianc«'  in  jiarallel  of  two  branches, 
A  and  B^  of  a  derived  circuit  is  47.0  ohms;  if  the  separate 
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c-f  --:  i>  t  T  tines  the  separate  resistance  of  B^ 
It  is  the  ser^inte  r*ai>t-kr:ce  :i  each  branch  ? 

.  R^^JcstA-ce  ::  rranch  .-s  =  177.^3  ohms. 
•  RescstiTve  ::  branch  B  =  »k>.W*j7  ohms. 

UI»4»  Give  the  r-in*>  j:  all  the  known  ma^etic  sub- 
star,  v-e^^ 

1 1 1*."^*  Whit  ene-:t  :s  rr:ouc^  in  a  conductor  conveying 
an  e>v  tnc  c-rn? r.t  wr.en  r-lac^  :n  a  magnetic  neld  ? 

\;i:?'  •  What  will  be  the  si^r^-  of  the  static  charge  devel- 
or^d  ».?»  t:>  n  a  cla2*>  r>i  when  it  is  nibbed  with  fur? 
y}\  .  n  a  tviece  . :  hari  rubS^r  when  nibbed  with  silk  ?  (t)  on 
a  piece  of  r.Jir.nel  when  :t  isrubbedaviaiTiSt  a  piece  of  amber? 

^ll^iT*  What  strength  ^f  current  w:.'.  be  required  to  de- 
com>-»>e  ^Jt"^  chains  v' t  water  in  4  hours  : 

Ans.   l.^t^NjO  amperes. 

(ll^S^     Give  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  3,30i  watts. 

Ans.  4.*5i>»;7  horsepower. 

^IHVM  The  se:\arate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
.-^  .  :"  A  /.t::v;.:  .r..:-.:  Art  *^  4  d"..:  /-^T  :>  ohms,  respectively; 
w  :..:  .>  :.\.      ;    .:':  ::>>:.i:::v  :■:  :  .^.r.- "ol  ?     Ans.    :?.oV4  ohms. 

ii:^  r.::.:  :  -  -:.;c^^'^  ii  ::>::y  in  a  b^r  magnet,  :ii 
::;.:. I  s    \\...:    ,.  . ."    ".  ?*    .•.:.".i>   ::..:k.   when    l<.*3.ToO   lines  of 


.1 .  . 


.\    -     ,;•,-.':  '..:.v>     :  :"  rcc  per  square  inch. 

W  "..:  :,/n;>  ;  ....  -  ::.  .-.  :    ::.:::.•.    r  when  it  is  moved 
>     :   •.:.,.^-.: :: ;  :    r/v  .r.  r.^h:  .ir.^les  to  their  direc- 


tll^^'      T:^   •."»:■;;  iv --.:::<  .i  ;!   s^vi  .ircu::  consisting  of  a 
v.!:.i:j  ":..::^:v  ."^  ..:./.  :  w      v    v.vl:: ;:   rs  A    and   )',  connected 

B_^  I  in  series:   it   the  internal 

.:— i  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  i  I  I  M  I  h---4i      ris:>:.x:;.e  -A  the  battery 

i>  :  ?  ,1  >  h.ms  and  the  re- 
^v  >.>:.in..  OS  *:'{  the  conduct- 

i  :::;;:;:;^^.^^_^,^^^ , *    Y  r>  A  an.d  )'are.  respect- 

pk.  cj  ivcly,  5*.*^  and  11.3  ohms, 
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what  IS  the  total  electromotive  f<»rcc  in  v«»lls  generated  by 
the  battery  when  a  current  of  .T.")  aniperL-  n<»ws  through 
the  circuit  ?  Find  the  difference  of  potential  between  (1)  ^ 
and  ^,  ('2)  b  and  r,  and  (:$)  c  and  a. 

'  Total  electromotive  forte  developed  =  -27. 5*2. 5  volts. 
Difference  of  potential  between  //  and  /'  =  s.475  volts. 
Ans.  -V   Difference  of  potential  lietween  /'  and  r  =  Ti.  15  volts. 
Difference  of  potential  between  c  and  a=  14.025 
volts. 

(ll.*U)  Find  the  power  in  horsepower  units  when  a  cur- 
rent of  80. 3  amperes  is  llowing  between  a  difference  <»f 
potential  of  225  volts.  Ans.   2»l.«»*2ss  horsepower. 

(1135)     In  Fig.  20,  the  differen<*e  of  potential  between  a 
and  /ms  11.0  volts  ;    if  the 
current  in  branch  //   is  0.7  * 


«.uiiciiL   111  uranen  /i    is   f».  i  > s. 

ami>eres  and  the  current  in  4g  M  '-^ 

B  is  4.0  amperes,  what  is  ^   -l---ju> — ^ 

the  separate   resistance   of  ,, 

each  branch  ? 

A        j  Resistance  of  branch  ./  ~  1.T313  ohms. 

'  Resistance  of  branch  />' =  *^:>OT:j  ohms. 

(1130)  Find  the  magnetic  density  in  a  round  bar  magnet 
\  inch  in  diameter  when  3.H*iT  lines  of  force  pass  through  it. 

Ans.   2n,o(Mi  lines  (^f  f'-rce  per  scpiare  inch. 

(113T)  What  elect r«)niotive  f«'rce  in  v«'lts  is  generated  in 
a  conductor  whii'h  is  moving  acr<»ss  lines  of  force  at  the  rate 
of  :J,00(»,U0<),(MM)  lines  of  f«»r(  e  per  minute  ?        Ans.    .«;i  volt. 

(113H)  For  what  is  the  torsion  balance  used  in  electrical 
measurements  ? 

(1139)  A  conductor  is  of  uniform  conductivity  and  sec- 
tional area  throughout  its  entire  length;  its  t()tal  resistance 
is  12.0  ohms;  if  a  current  of  'l.\\  ani[>eres  is  flowing  through 
it,  what  will  be  the  difference  of  [)otential  in  volts  between 
one  end  and  a  point  situate<i  \\  <»f  its  length  towards  the 
other  end  ?  Ans.   10.92375  volts. 

(1140)  The  total  resistance  of  a   closed  circuit   is  12.3 
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ohms;  what  is  the  power  in  horsepower  units  when  a  current 
of  11.4  amperes  is  flowing  through  the  circuit  ? 

Ans.  2.1427  horsepower. 

(1141)  Referring  to  Fig.  26,  Question  1135,  the  separate 
resistance  of  branch  A  is  793  ohms;  that  of  B  is  979.3  ohms; 
if  a  current  of  .23  ampere  is  flowing  in  the  main  or  undi- 
vided circuit,  what  is  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts 
between  r/  and  d  ?  Ans.   100.7812  volts. 

(1142)  The  magnetic  density  in  a  bar  magnet  .25  inch 
wide  by  .375  inch  thick  is  34,500  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through 
the  magnet.  Ans.  3,234.375  lines  of  force. 

(1143)  Find  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  generated  in 
a  conductor  moving  across  lines  of*  force  at  the  rate  of 
48,0(.M),OO<\O(^O  per  minute.  Ans.   8.15  volts. 

(1144)  In  a  torsion  balance,  if  4  units  of  electricity  re- 
pelled the  lever  arm  through  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  what 
quantity  will  be  required  to  repel  it  through  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  ?  Ans.   20.25  units  of  electricity. 

(114."))  Wliat  must  have  been  the  strength  of  current  in 
amperes  in  a  eireuit  thr()Uii:h  which  3<>8,422  coulombs  of 
eleririiiiy  pass  in  4.V  hours,  if  the  llow  were  imiform  ? 

Ans.   22.74*^*1  amperes. 

(Ill'"')  ((/)  In  a  circuit,  the  resistance  between  two 
points  is  .*2o  (^hm;  what  current  flowing  between  these 
points  will  cause  a  ilitTerence  of  potential  of  48.4  volts? 
Wiiai  i>  (/•)  the  power  in  watts  ?  (r)  its  e(|uivalent  in 
horsr{)owcr  units  ?  /  (<?)  •210.4348  amperes. 

Ans.)   (/;)   10,185.04  watts. 

(  ((•)   13.0528  horsepower. 

(1 11* )  In  I'^iij:.  "^J.  Question  li:>o,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial l)(.iW(;en  (f  ami  /ms  \'1o  volts;  it  the  separate  resistance 
of  hraiich  J  is  4?. 41  ohms  ami  that  of.  />  is  OIK 8  ohms,  what 
is  the  (Mirrent  in  each  branch  ? 

,         (  C'urrent    in    branch  A  —  2.G3f>()  amperes. 
Ans.  -  * 

I  Current  in  branch  i)' =  1.7908  amperes. 
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(1148)     The   majjnetic    density    in  a  round  bar  magnet 
2 inches  in  diameter  is  TjJJJMM)  lines  of  force  i)cr  square  inch; 
find  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  thnmgh  the  mag-     '/ 
net.  Ans.   lT5,ir>y.G  lines  of  force. 

(114*.»)  Two  gilt  balls  are  statically  charged  with  +  20 
and  —5  units  of  electricity,  respectively;  with  what  force 
in  dynes  will  they  attract  each  other  when  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance (<?)  of  1  centimeter  fn>m  each  other  t  {Jb)  of  5  centi- 
meters ?  Ans.   {a)  100  dynes.     {Jb)  4  dynes. 

(1 150)  How  many  coulombs  of  electricity  pass  through  a 
circuit  in  2^  hours,  when  the  strength  of  current  is  8.32 
amperes?  Ans.   07,392  coulombs. 

(1151)  Given:  electromotive  force  =  525  volts;  strength 
of  current  =  12.5  amperes.  Find  the  [H)wer  in  horsepower 
units.  Ans.  8.Ty0l>  horsepower. 

(1152)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches,^!,  /?, 
and  r,  of  a  derived  circuit  are  7.*.»,  13.3,  and  25.8  ohms,  re- 
sj)ectively;  find  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel. 

Ans.   4.1575  ohms. 

(1153)  The  current  in  Fig.  27 
is  assumed  to  be  flowing  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow- 
heads; which  of  the  two  ends,  a  or 
b^  is  the  north  pole  of  the  solen- 
oid ?     Why  ?  I'"-  -'^ 

(1154)  Two  gilt  balls,  /I  and  />\  arc  slatit  ally  charged 
with  -|- 4  and  —  24  units  of  ck-(tri<Mty,  respectively;  if  the 
balls  are  touched  together  inomeniarily  and  then  [)laced  at 
a  distance  of  2  centimeters  from  each  other,  will  they 
attract  or  repel  each  oilier,  and  what  will  be  ihe  force  in 
dynes  exerted  between  I  hem  ? 

Ans.    Repelled  witn  a  force  of  25  dvnes. 

(1155)  How  long  will  it  take  s»;,7no  coulombs  to  pass 
through  a  circuit  when  the  rate  of  flow  is  lo  ami)eres  ? 

Ans.  2  hours  24  minutes  30  seconds. 
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(lirff',)  Given  :  strength  of  current  = -K.S  amperes;  re- 
sistance =  4-4  ohms.     Find  the  p<>wer  in  horsepover  units. 

Ans.  1^.91S3  horsepower. 

(1157)  The  current  in  a  horizontal  conductor  is  flowing 
front  the  north  toicards  the  south ;  in  what  direction  will 
th':  north  fXile  of  a  compass  needle  tend  to  point  if  the  com- 
pass is  placed  under  the  conductor  ? 

(115H)     What  is  an  elect rophorus  ? 

(1  \W.))     How  many  joules  are  equivalent  to  1  foot-pound? 

Ans.   1.3503  joules. 

ni^JO)  Given  :  electromotive  force  =  525.6  volts;  resist- 
ance =  l;i.7  ohms.     Find  the  power  in  horsepower  units. 

Ans.  4.3455  horsepower. 

(1 101)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches,  A^  B^ 
and  C  ''f  a  derived  circuit  are  C3.2,  76.5,  and  88.9  ohms,  re- 
8i>ec*tivc!y;  if  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  three  branches 
is  5.7  amperes,  find  the  current  in  each  branch. 

i  Current  in  branch  A  =  2.2467  amperes. 

Ans.  J  Current  in  branch  B  =.  1.8561  amperes. 

(  Current  in  branch  C=  1.5972  amperes. 

(1102)  A  conductor  carrying  a  current  of  electricity  is 
plac<!(l  in  a  horizontal  position  pointing  north  and  south;  if 
tli<;  north  j)ole  of  a  compass  needle  tends  to  point  towards 
tlie  cast  \vh(Mi  the  compass  is  placed  under  the  conductor,  in 
whi<:h  direction  is  the  current  flowing  in  the  conductor  ? 

(1 1 '*»){)  What  will  be  the  sign  of  the  static  charge  left  on 
the  (<»V(.T  of  an  electrophorus  if  the  cake  is  made  of  sulphur 
instead  of  resin  and  it  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  silk  ? 

(lUH)  (ji)  How  much  energy  in  yc^/^/^i"  is  expended  in  a 
circuit  (luring  \\  hours  when  the  strength  of  current  is  1-I-.2 
amj>crcs  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  8  ohms  ?  {U) 
What  is  its  equivalent  in  foot-pounds  ? 

Ans   -*  (^0  7,250,040  joules. 

/   (b)  5,352,090.192  ft. -lb. 

(in;."))     If  the  resistance  of  1   mile  of  round  copper  wire 
jJg  inch  in  diameter  is  14  ohms  and  the  conductivity  of  cop- 
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per  is  6.08  times  the  conductivity  of  iron,  what  is  the  resist- 
ance of  1,(XM)  feet  of  round  iron  wire  ,V  "^^'^  ^^  diameter  ? 

Ans.   IG.  121'2  ohms. 

(llfiO)     If  the  separate  currents  in  three  branches,  A,  />, 

and  C,  of  a  derived  circuit  are  7.7,  2\\^J,  and   15  amperes, 

resf)ectively,  and    their   joint    resistance    in   parallel    is  3.2 

ohms,  what  is  the  separate  resistance  of  each  branch  ? 

(  Resistance  of  branch  .1  =  19.3<»«)2  ohms. 
Ans.  \  Resistance  of  branch  />  =  r».231»3  ohms. 
'  Resistance  of  branch  C=  0.1>413  ohms. 

(1107)  The  mean  length  of  a  magnetic  circuit  produced 
by  a  solenoid  is  1<)  inches  and  its  sectional  area  throughout 
is  3.2  square  inches.  The  solenoid  ct)ntains  110  complete 
turns  around  which  a  current  of  42  amiwres  is  circulating; 
find  (ii)  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force,  and  (^)  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  bv  the  solenoid. 

Xn^   3  ('0  H  =  1,474.704. 

"  ^  (ff)  4,719.0528  lines  of  force. 

(1108)  A  charge  of  4<m)  units  of  electricity  is  imparted  to 
a  sphere  4  inches  in  diameter;  what  is  the  electric  density 
of  the  charge  per  square  inch  (n-er  the  surface  ? 

Ans.   7.9577  units  of  electricity  per  square  inch. 

(1109)  The  electrical  energy  expended  in  a  closed  circuit 
in  2.^  hours  is  equivalent  to  5,320,H24  foot-pounds;  if  the 
electromotive  force  is  220  volts,  what  is  the  strength  of  the 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit  ?  Ans.   3.048J>  amperes. 

(1170)  The  resistance  of  mercury  is  59  times  that  of 
cr.p[>er;  what  are  their  relative  conductivities? 

(1171)  In  the  derived  circuit.  Fig.  28,  the  sum  of  the 
currents  in  the  three 
branches  is  67.4  amperes, 
and  the  separate  resist- 
ances of  the  branches 
J,  I>\  and  C  are  .2,  1.9,  fio.  ^ 
and  2.1  ohms,  respectively;  tind  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  and  d.                                         Ans.   11.22884  volts. 

(1172)  If  the  intensity  of  the  magnetomotive  force  in  a 


y 
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«i>lenoid  b  SM  and  the  mean  IcngUi  of  magnetic  drcmt  is 
It  inchesi  what  b  the  magnctiiing  farce  in  mtmfere'tums  t 

Ana.  1,35SlS8S  ampenstums. 

(1178)  If  the  inner  coating  of  a  Lcjden  jar  is  electrified 
With  a  nq;ative  chaige,  what  b  the  sign  of  the/Wr  charge 
on  the  outside  coating  ?  — - 

(1174)  What  b  the  resistance  of  a  doaed  dicnit  in  which 
the  electrical  energy  expended  in  15  minutes  b  equivalent  to 
084,4il0  foot  •pounds  and  the  total  dectromotiTe  force  gener- 
ated is  115  volts  ?  Ans.  &91S5  ohms. 

(117ft)    The  resistance  of  mercury  b  n.73  times  that  of 

silver;  what  \%  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  silver  wire 

>nv  inch  in  diameter  and  1,000  feet  long? 

Ana.  SS.  6159  ohms. 

(117A)  In  a  derived  circuit  as  shown  in  Pig.  28,  the  dif- 
fefehce  of  potential  between  m  and  h  b  SS5  volts;  if  the  cur- 
\ptX\\%  in  the  three  branches  A^  B^  and  Care,  respectively,  17, 
Hff,  fitiil  23  amperes,  what  is  the  separate  resbtance  of  each 
bfHHrh  ?  (  ResisUnce  of  branch  A  =  13.2353  ohms. 

Ans.  }  Resistance  of  branch  8-=.  5.7692  ohms. 
(  Resistance  of  branch  C=    9.7826  ohms. 

(Mil)  The  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  around  a 
|.u. ».  i.f  iron  is  TiiH)  and  the  magnetic  density  produced  is 
rx\  h»n  lini'4  s^\  fonT  per  square  inch;  find  the  permeability 
M*  n»  ii  ^irijji^  of  magnetization.      Ans.   Permeability  =  90.5. 

M  I  i ?M     !>•  lino  a  iontinuflus  current  of  electricity.  / 

I  M  : '»)     <in  o  thr  definition  of  a  xcatt,  y 

1 1 1  -M*)     WhMt  iv  iho  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  column 
I  ♦.».  ♦ .  in  V  ;  V  ''\  iiuhes  high  and  .(U  inch  in  diameter  ? 

Ans.  2.1368  ohms. 
I  Mon     \\y  A  »lri  ived  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  the  dif- 

I  . .- f   poi.niiMl  between  a  and  b  is  108  volts;  if  the 

, ».    i^^ia^finiT  «>f  the  three  branches  ^4,  B^  and  Care, 

.     ,      ♦••• .  h  ,  ."^-J  ^^  V^s  antl  r.4  ohms,  find  the  current  in  each 

* t.  .  t^irrent  in  branch  A  =  2.069    amperes. 

Ana    )  rurrenl  in  branch  ^=  1.4795  amperes. 
(  rurrcnt  in  branch  C=  1.6875  amperes. 
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(1182)  The  permeability  of  a  piece  of  steel  is  850  when 
the  magnetic  density  is  5U, 5(M>  lines  «if  force  per  square  inch; 
find  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  required  to  pro- 
duce that  density.  Ans.   H  =  70. 

(118:i)  Give  three  methods  for  producing  a  difference  of 
electrical  potential. 

(1154)  How  many  horsepower  units  to  a  watt  ? 

Ans.  .00134  horsepower. 

(1155)  If  the  resistance  of  l,oOO  feet  of  round  copper 
wire  .1  inch  in  diameter  is  1  ohm,  find  the  resistance  of 
2,<MM)  feet  of  square  copper  wire  .1  inch  on  a  side. 

Ans.   1.5708  ohms. 

(1180)  Find  the  equivalent  energy  in  foot-pounds  of 
♦i<M),0<)0,fKK)  ergs.  Ans.   44.238  foot-pounds. 

(11><7)  The  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  in  a  piece 
of  wrought  iron  is  ISO  and  the  permeability  of  the  iron 
when  magnetized  is  450;  what  is  the  magnetic  density 
produced  in  the  iron  ? 

Ans.  Magnetic  density  =  81,000  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch. 


ELFXTRICAL  MnASURHMIiN'TS. 

(ARTS.   2457-2.'>4«. ) 


N'>TE. — All  readinfi^  and  measuri'ments  piven  in  tht»  folli>win^j  ex- 
amplt-N  are  to  be  omsidcrwl  as  accuratt*  lu'twcon  l.n  ami  n.  !•;  <inly, 
except  where  noted;  the  answers  to  the  examples  should  l)c  wtirked 
out  a«:cf)rdingly. 

(11?<H)  If  a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  resistance  of 
*VMi  ohms  gives  a  deflection  of  «»s  with  a  current  of  .00 
ampere,  what  will  be  its  deflection  with  the  same  total  ctir- 
rent  if  shunted  with  a  resistance  of  />o()  ohms  ? 

Ans.   It/  7'  +. 

(llrtf*)  A  tangent  galvanometer  is  constructed  with  the 
following  dimensions: 

Mean  diameter  of  coil  'j^y  inches  ('i\  centimeters). 
Coil  in  three  sections, 

Section  I  t;  turns; 

Section  II  o  turns; 

Section  III  1  turn. 

(ti)  What  is  the  force  in  dynes  that  w<»uKl  act  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  if  plared  at  the  ccnii-r  «»f  the  coil  when 
1  am|>crc  is  flowing  through  Srcii'in  III  of  the  coil?  (^) 
What  deflection  of  th«^  needle  (in  degrees)  will  that  current 
cause  if  the  instrument  he  set  up  in  the  city  t)f  Washing- 
ton ?  .\    .    )  ('0  -^''"^-'^O  dyne. 

'  (/^)   U^  40'+. 

(1190)  What  office  does  a  conirol/inir  magnet  perform 
when  used  with  a  galvanometer  ? 

(11J»I)  What  would  1)1"  the  resistance  in  <>//;;/ J  i)f  a  plate 
of  mica  10  inches  s<[uarc  and  i  inch  thick,  calling  the  ^  inch 
dimension  the  Iciii^th  of  ilu:  pi<*ce  of  mica  ? 

Ans.  41,340,0lK),00O  ohms. 

For  notice  of  <.>>i<>  t  :^!it;  s(.c  imjl;!'  iiniiit;di;iiely  following;  the  title  page. 
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(119S)  Wbat  it  the  principle  of  a  WfaeatsUme  tmd^  ? 
(Ihaw  a  dia{rrain  to  explain  the  principle,  ptnnting  ont  the 
imriotu  connectionB  and  their  nses^ ) 

(11S3)  («)  If  a  controlling  m^;net  be  oaed  with  the 
galvanometer  in  example  1189,  how  much  will  /T  be  in- 
creased  by  that  magnet  if  a  current  ol  4.S  amperes  tfaroi^h 
Section  II  produces  a  deflection  of  only  40  degrees,  the 
instmment  being  located  in  Philadelphia  ?  (i)  What  would 
be  the  deflection  under  the  foregoing  conditions  if  the 
pcdjoitf  of  the  cmtrolling  magnet  be  leveraed  ? 

jL^     J  (a)  .2923  line  of  force  per  sq.  cm. 
\  (*)  68°  «8'. 

(IIM)    Define  (a)  an  ammeter;  {6)  a  voltmeter;  (c)  a 


(llftfi)  What  is  meant  {a)  by  damping  the  moving  parts 
of  a  galvanometer  ?    {b)  By  a  tUmd-btat  galvanometer  ? 

(1196)  What  are  the  three  principal  effects  of  an  electric 
current,  and  how  are  these  effects  affected  by  chai^res  in 
the  current? 

(1197)  A  coil  of  wire  20  feet  long  is  submerged  in  a 
metallic  tank  nearly  full  of  slightly  acidulated  water,  to  such 
depth  that  1  foot  of  each  end  of  the  wire  projects  above  the 
surface.  A  galvanometer  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
wire  and  a  battery  of  100  cells,  in  series,  all  of  the  same  kind. 
The  other  end  of  the  cell  circuit  is  connected  to  the  tank. 
[See  Fig.  29  (^).]    Under  these  conditions  the  galvanometer 


is  deflected  59  degrees.  When  the  battery  is  reduced  to 
1  tell,  and  the  tank  and  wire  replactd  l>y  the  known  adjusta- 
ble resistance  R,  Fig,  29  (a),  this  resistance  must  be  adjusted 
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to  ll.J^JH)  ohms  to  jjive  the  same  ilotU'ctiun  nf  the  jjalva- 
nometer  (51»  degrees).  What  is  the  insulation  resistance  of 
the  wire  in  megohms  per  yard  ? 

Ans.   T.nS  meg<»hms  per  yard. 

(IIIJJS)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  <>f  the  D'Arson- 
val  form  of  galvanometer  ? 

(1 100)  Fig.  l\0  represents  a  **  slide  wire  **  bridge  in  which 
the  wire  at  is  just  1  mrtrr  long,  licneath  this  wire  is  a 
scale  divided  into 
millimeters  (not 
shown  in  the  fig- 
ure). A'  is  a  known 
resistance  of  10 
ohms,  and  A' an  un- 
known resistance. 
When  the  con  nee - 
tir)ns    are    made   as  ^'"-  •*•• 

shown,  it  is  found  that  the  ctintart  piece  ;/  must  be  moved 
along  the  wire  until  it  is  '^r,.-i  ccntimitcrs  fn>m  it  in  order 
lliat  the  galvanf)met<T  (t  give  im  detlection;  what,  then, 
is  the  resistance  of  Xt  Ans.   tiS.  ITohms. 

(1*2<HJ)  What  would  br  tin*  forte  in  <lynf's  exerted  on  a 
unit  magnet  pole  at  the  irnlt-rof  a  «-.iil  of  iwo  turns,  and  of 
'VI  cm.  diameter,  if  a  current  of  •^>.»;  ampcrt-s  passes  through 
the  coil?  Ans.   .'^iCO^dvne. 

(1201)  A  tangent  galvaiiomricr  is  ioniK'»'tod  in  series 
with  a  battery  furnishing  a  <  onsiani  «  nrrtnt,  and  with  the 
c*»pper  positive  and  ni-galiv<'  pl.it <n  of  a  roppt-r-depositing 
aj>[)aratus.  Tht^  currmi  i^  ^rnt  t!nou;.^h  tlu'  bath  for  1  hour 
an<1  40  minutes,  the  galv.inonirtcr  needle  indicating  a 
deflection  of  VI  degree>.  It",  at  tbr  end  t)f  this  lime,  the 
weight  of  the  ri»pper  n<'n.itivr  plate  has  increased  2. "26 
grams  over  its  original  Wright,  what  is  the  galvanometer 
constant?  Ans.    1.2731. 

(1202)  By  whjeh  of  ih.-  thr«r  prineipal  effects  of  an 
electric  current  may  ih*-  al'>. 'lute  value  of  the  strength  of  a 
current  be  determined  ? 
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(1203)  {a)  What  would  be  the  resistance  at  10"*  C.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  measured  between 
two  metallic  plates  0  inches  X  8  inches,  which  form  the  ait/s 
of  a  box  4  inches  X  6  inches  X  8  inches,  filled  completely 
full  of  the  liquid  ?  (d)  What  would  be  the  resistance  be- 
tween the  two  plates  if  the  copper  sulphate  solution  be 
replaced  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  the  solution  being 
of  such  strength  as  to  give  the  maximum  conductivity  ? 


K        S  (a)  .9616  ohm. 
Ans.  "J  ^  ' 


(*)  .082047  ohm. 

(1204)  A  galvanometer  has  two  coils,  one  of  120  and  one 
of  180  ohms  resistance;  what  would  be  the  multiplying 
power  of  a  shunt  of  20  ohms  when  used  in  parallel,  {a)  with 
the  120-ohm  coil?  (f?)  with  the  180-ohm  coil?  {c)  with 
both  coils  in  series?  Ans.   (ti)  7;  (d)  10;  (c)  16. 

(1205)  The  diagram  in  Fig.  31  represents  a  circular  form 
100     ^_  of  resistance-box  arranged 

to  be  used  as  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge.  A'  being  the 
unknown  resistance,  (a) 
Draw  a  diagram  showinj^ 
the  prDpt-r  connections  of 
tlie  battery  and  galvanom- 
eter, and  point  out  (by  suit- 
able k-ttering)  the  upper 
and  lower  balance  arms  and 
the  adjustable  arm.  (/^) 
If  the  iralvanonieter  shows 
no  detlection  when  a  cur- 
rent is  sent  ihroiiiih  the  bridire  with  the  resistance-coils 
in  •.  ireuil  as  represented,  what  is  the  resistance  oi  X? 

Ans.    (/^)  210  ohms. 

\^r2o«;)  If  tlie  resisianv'e-v'oils  y^t  the  above  bridge  were 
ni.i.K-  of  .in  ;'.i;ov  havini:-  prarlirallv  no  temperature  co- 
etVuio!!:.  and  Tne  rcsisianee  A'be«»f  eopporwire,  what  would 
be  ::\r  r.iii\renv'e  in  ihe  resuils  In-twcen  a  measurement  of 
its  :e>istanv  e  taken  in  winter  at  a  temperature  of  45^  F.  and 
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one  taken  in  summer  at  a  temperature  of  IK"  F.,  the  measure- 
ment in  example  I'^Oo  being  taken  at  the  latter  temperature  ? 

Ans.  18.05  ohms. 
(r^OT)     {ii)  What  is  meant  by  the  insulation  resistance  oi 
a  conductor  ?     (b)  What  is  a  petticoat  insulator  f 

(1208)  (rt)  Give  a  diagram  showing  the  apparatus  and 
connections  you  would  use  if  you  were  required  to  deter- 
mine the  magnetic  quality  of  a  sample  of  iron  by  using  a 
ballistic  galvanometer  and  a  calibrating  coil.  (^)  What  is 
the  calibrating  coil  used  for  ?  (c)  Give  one  objection  to  the 
step-by-step  method  for  testing  iron.  (//)  Explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reversal  method  and  the  step-by-step 
method. 

(1200)  (a)  How  are  the  heating  effects  of  a  current 
usually  utilized  in  measuring  instruments  ?  (/')  Give  an 
example  of  an  instrument  constructed  on  this  principle. 

(1210)  If  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  a  certain  metal 
1  inch  long  and  1  inch  wide  and  1  inch  thick  is  .0000082rt 
ohm  at  0°  C,  what  is  its  specific  resistance  f 

An.s.   .O(H)O2O03  ohm.  or  20.03  microhms. 

(1211)  Through  what  anj;;le  must  the  coil  of  a  sine  gal- 
vanometer be  turned  in  ordei  that  the  plane  of  the  coil  shall 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  needle,  if  the  coil  be  24:  cm.  in 
diameter,  be  of  8  turns,  and  have  a  current  of  .302  ampere 
flowing  through  it  ?  The  needle  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1  cm.  long,  and  the  location  of  the  instrument,  Chicago,  111. 

Ans.  55°  30'. 

(1212)  The  diagram,  Fig.  33,  represents  a  form  of  Wheat- 
stone  bridge.  When  tiie  resistances  in  the  balance  arms 
and  adjustable  arm  have  bren  cut  in  circuit  by  withdrawing 
plugs  until,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  galvanometer 
shows  no  deflection  as  the  keys  k\  k'  are  pressed,  what  is 
the  resistance  of  A'?  Ans.  7.23  ohms. 

(1213)  The  positive  brush  of  a  dynamo  giving  a  con.stant 
{Hitential  of  115  volts  is  connected  through  a  voltmeter  of 
18,000  ohms  resistance  to  the  ground.  The  deflection  of 
the  vojtnieter  needle  is  IT. 5  volts  (the  scale  bein^  divided 

if.  E.    lll.—oo 
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so  that  the  read;n^>  are  1  v«.Ht  ^-ktt  division).  What  is  the 
insulation  resistance  between  the  rw^atiz't  brush  and  the 
ground?        Ans.   I'^XtJ-So  ohms,  or.  practically,  .1  megohm. 

(1*214)     A  column  oi  mercury-  contained  in  a  glass  tube  is 
included  in  a  certain  circuit,  being  connected  in  series  with 


Ans.  -' 


Fig.  :«. 

a  coil  of  copper  wire.      At  15'  C,  the  dr<^p  in  volts  ihroiij^h 

the  mercury  and   throuirh  the  copper  wire  is  identical  with 

a  ^iven  current.      What   would   be  the  ratio  of  the  drc^ps 

through  each  at  ^VV  C,  with  the  same  current  ? 

l.U4n 

l7l8;M 

(l*21o)  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  to  rediirc 
the  reading  (with  the  same  /<'//// current)  of  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer of  400  ohms  resistance  from  58°  to  31""  ? 

Ans.   240.5  ohms. 

(1210)  An  unknown  resistance  X  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  a  known  resistance  A  of  190  (^hms.  In  series  with  the 
two  is  a  known  resistance  H,  of  77  ohms.  On  sending  a 
current  through  the  resistances,  the  drop  through  the  resist- 
ance B  is  5.0  volts,  and  through  the  resistances  A  and  -V 
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in  parallel  is  4.1  volts,     {a)  What  is  the  resistance  of  A'? 
(ff)  What  current  is  flowing  through  -  /  and  X  in  parallel  ? 

Ans   -'  ^^')  "^'^l-^^  ohms. 
*  '  (^)  .07273  ampere. 

(1217)  What  must  be  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns 
in  a  coil  of  I!*}  J  inches  diameter,  and  the  amperes  in  each 
turn,  in  order  that  a  force  of  .7  dvne  be  exerted  in  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  in  the  center  of  the  coil  ?  Ans.   27.855. 

(1218)  An  unknown  resistance  is  connected  in  series  with 

a  resistance  of  41  ohms,  and  a  current  sent  through  the  two. 

The  drop  of  [>otential   through  the  unknown  resistance  is 

7.54  volts,  and  through  the  known  resistance  10.00  volts. 

{a)  What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  in  ohms? 

(If)  What  current  is  flowing  through  the  two  resistances  ? 

.         (  (a)  21>  ohms. 
Ans.  -   ^   ' 

'  '  (/>)  .20  ampere. 

(1219)  How  does  a  current  of  electricity  manifest  itself 
when  passing  through  water  ? 

(122(»)  How  may  the  force  be  measured  which  is  exerted 
by  a  current  of  electricity,  circulating  in  a  coil  of  wire,  on 
a  small  magnet  of  unknown  strength,  suspended  at  the 
center  of  the  coil  ? 

(1221)  If  a  piece  of  copper  rod  i)e  connected,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  the  jxjints  I) 
and  C  being  25  inches 
apart,  what  is  the  re- 
sistance |>er  foot  of  the 
rod,  if  the  readings  of 
the  instruments  be  as 
follows:  Am  [Hi  res,  meas- 
ured by  the  ammeter 
A,  r=  35.4;  volts,  meas- 
ured by  the  millivolt - 
meter   F.=  .  00875? 

Ans.   .00011800  c^hm. 


(1222)     A  galvanom- 


Fio.  a4. 


eter  of  1.080  ohms  resistance  gives  a  deflection  of  32°  with 
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I  .w.iv.u  ^-i     'i*^  ,iaiiK.'ic.      {it)  What  must  be  the  resistance 

•*    »   X; ^    i%.'.;h  :  A;.i»..iusc   .1  t«»tai  current  of  .558  ampere 

«'  ^  »*      u  v^.uc  ..cikxiioii  »«i  :he  jxalvaiiometer  ?    (d)  What 

X      u      ..  .:■.J^\ ..:);     s  \%vi      l   ihc  >hunt  ?     {c)     What  must 

s      u   ^.»...v     .     I        '*rt-i^'^u^:Nx  rtsisfa/tw  designed   for  this 

^«..x..   v-...s.«.  .i.;\«  N«iU^iw  r  /  {^U)   135.  i  5  ohms. 

Ans.  -   {6)  9. 


(  (l)  1>65. 33  ohms. 


« • 


V V  .1,.     ;  V  .vvuK'ity  jta;>sed  through  a  body  of 

•».«.^ x>>   :    :  •   !<»>c    .51    weight  *^.l   grams  in 

'.  .     v       V  ^•*    ».»>  .  *.v    ..iiuc  vi  liie  current  in  amperes  ? 

Ans.   ^k1'2S<>  amperes. 

..»  •    »    .*.  -iv  .^  .^  .:ci»vavis  the  :«>rce   exerted  bv  a 

.     .       X  .»  -^      ;    »  .    ..i.uvi'.-i,  .a  a  magnet   pole  in  the 


-  t 


X    •  \     '  •>>  .;    \i:iciy,  .:  j/ an  ammeter,  I'M 

.    iinicter.    .uid  j  iu- d  a 
v^        ^        ^   •  *  -  >       ^.>;.i;:ic,      7t    What  IS  the 


X 

.    : .  «.      ^    «.; 

X  ■    ■  ,  •  .    ■       . 
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of  the  scale,  and  the  scale  is  divided  into  inches,  measuring 
each  way  from  this  zero.  (,i)  What  current  in  Section  I  of 
the  galvanometer  coil  will  cause  the  spot  of  lijifht  to  move 
just  to  the  end  of  the  scale,  the  instrument  being  in  New 
York,  and  no  controlling  mag- 
net used  ?  {b)  What  current 
will  cause  the  spot  of  light  to 
move  VZ  inches  ;  that  is,  half 
way  to  the   end   of   the   scale  ? 

(r)  JJ  inches  ? 

r  (ti)  .2i)55    ampere.   -J^^ 

Ans.  }  (*)  .11-28    ampere.  [<-l gf- 

{  (r)  .05704  ampere. 

(1*2*47)  A  certain  telegraph- 
is  10  miles  in  lenj;:lh  and 
is  strung  on  440  poles. 
The    line    is    ccmnected    up   to  fig.  so. 

a  resistance  testing  apparatus,  as  represented  in  Fig.  37, 
in  which /l  is  a  known  resistance  of  1."), (KM)  ohms;  Ci  is  a 
standard  tangent  galvanometer;  /»  is  a  battery;  A'  is  a 
switch  which  may  make  connection  between  the  battery  and 


H'l'NI' 


ftt. 


Fig.  37. 


either  the  resistance  A*  or  an  earth  connection  ^.  On 
connecting  with  the  earth-plate,  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  is  'M)  'M)' ;  on  connecting  with  the  resistance 
Af,  the  deflection  is  r,ir,  (^/)  What  is  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  the  line  in  megohms.'     (/))  What  is  the  insulation 
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resistance  in  megohms  per  mile  ?    (r)  What  is  the  insulation 
resistance  in  megohms  per  pole  ?  t  (a)  .06633  megohm. 

Ans.  }  (d)  .6633  megohm. 
(  (r)  29.2  megohms. 
Note. — This  method  of  testing  resistance  is  no/  accurate  within  Ijt 

(1228)  What  is  a  reflecting  galvanometer  ? 

(1229)  Draw  a  diagram  showing  a  method  of  measur- 
ing the  insulation  resistance  of  a  piece  of  wire  (a)  with  a 
bridge;  (d)  with  ?  Weston  voltmeter. 


BATTERIES. 

(ARTS.  2:>ri<>-2H:56.) 


(1230)     Define  a  battery. 

(Vl'M)     Define  {a)  a  salt ;  (h)  an  acid ;  (c)  a  base. 

(li^'l)  {a)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  ? 
(h)  How  is  the  current  from  a  cell  maintained  ? 

(1233)  What  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  cell  should  give 
a  high  E.  M.  P.? 

(1234)  What  are  the  principal  features  of  a  Daniell  cell 
of  the  gravity  form  ? 

(1235)  Assuming  no  local  action,  what  is  the  consump- 
tion of  zinc  per  ampere-hour  in  any  primary  cell  ? 

Ans.   1.218  grams. 

(1230)  Given  a  battery  of  12  cells,  each  of  which  gives 
an  Hi.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  has  an  internal  resistance  of  1 
ohm,  what  should  be  the  grouping  iA  these  cells  to  give  the 
maximum  current  through  an  external  circuit  whose  resist- 
ance is  3  ohms,  and  what  will  be  the  value  of  that  current  ? 

Ans.  2  sets  in  parallel,  0  cells  in  series  in  each  set,  would 
give  a  maximum  current  of  2  amperes. 

(1237)  Two  oxides  of  mercury  are  represented  by  the 
formulas  /^<f,  O  and  Ifi^O,  res{)ectively.  What  would  i>e  the 
proper  names  to  apply  to  these  oxides  ? 

(1238)  What  relation  exists  between  the  electrical  energy 
obtained  from  a  cell  and  the  chemical  energy  liberated  by 
the  actions  therein  ? 

(1239)  What  is  meant  {a)  hy polarization  of  a  cell?  {b) 
by  depolarization  / 

For  notJctr  <•(  n-j-vrivtht.  <••••  j';iij«'  iiniiie«liatflv  f«iU«»wiiivj  the  title  |>af(e. 
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(1240)  Name  some  of  the  more  important  applications 
(^i)  of  primary  batteries;  {i)  of  secondary  batteries. 

(1241)  Which  plates  of  an  accumulator  are  liable  to 
buckle  ? 

(1242)  An  electric-lighting  plant  has  an  average  load  of 
2,000  amperes  during  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  A 
storage-battery,  with  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent.,  is  run  in 
conjunction  with  the  generating  plant,  and,  according  to  the 
load  diagram,  furnishes  6,000  ampere-hours  to  the  line  dur- 
ing the  day.  (^i)  How  many  ampere-hours  does  the  dynamo 
plant  generate  during  a  day  ?  {t)  What  is  the  least  allowa- 
ble capacity  of  the  generating  plant  ? 

A^  (  {a)  49,500  ampere-hours. 
(  {b)  2,062.5  amperes. 

(1243)  What  is  a  chemical  action,  and  what  are  the  two 
kinds  of  chemical  action  that  occur  ? 

(1244)  What  is  the  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  if 
more  than  one  chemical  action  takes  place  ? 

(1245)  Give  an  example  of  a  cell  in  which  there  is  no 
depolarizer. 

(1240)  (a)  Why  should  a  gravity  Daniell  cell  be  used 
only  when  the  current  is  required  continuously  ?  (d)  Why 
should  a  cell  with  a  non-depolarizing  electrolyte  be  used  only 
when  the  current  is  required  intermittently  ? 

(1247)  What  is  meant  by  the  sulphating  of  an  accu- 
mulator ? 

(1248)  What  causes  an  accumulator  plate  to  buckle  ? 

(1249)  Name  the  principal  disadvantages  of  propelling 
street-cars  by  accumulators. 

(1250)  How  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  affected  if  both  sub- 
stances used  as  the  anode  and  cathode,  respectively,  are 
acted  upon  by  the  electrolyte  ? 

(1251)  {cl)  Why  are  primary  batteries  not  used  on  a  large 
scale  as  sources  of  electrical  energy  ?  (^)  Why  are  they 
used  at  all  ? 
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(1252)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  gnsing  in  speaking  of  an 
accumulator  ?     (b)  What  does  this  phenomenon  indicate  ? 

(1253)  A  certain  country  house  is  equip{)ed  with  33  in- 
candescent lamps,  each  lamp  requiring  1  ampere  at  52  volts. 
Of  these  32  lamps,  2  burn  for  10  hours  per  day,  6  burn  for 
5  hours  per  day,  and  the  balance  average  1  hour  per  day 
each,  (a)  How  many  accumulators  of  what  capacity  should 
be  installed  to  furnish  the  current  for  lighting  these  lamps 
if  the  accumulators  are  to  be  charged  once  every  week  ?  (b) 
About  how  much  floor  space  would  be  required  for  this  plant 
if  the  cells  are  arranged  in  two  tiers  ? 

Ans   i  ^^^  *^^  cells,  518  ampere-hours  capacity. 
"  (  {b)  17  square  feet  (about). 

(1254)  What  is  an  amalgam  ? 

(1255)  {a)  What  two  methods  of  depolarization  are  in 
use  ?     {b)  Which  is  preferable  ?     (r)  Why  ? 

(1256)  {a)  What  kind  of  cells  are  the  Grove  and  Bunsen  ? 
{b)  Explain  this  class  of  cells. 

(1257)  How  are  accumulators  rated  ? 

(1258)  On  what  does  the  capacity  of  an  accumulator 
depend  ? 

(1259)  {a)    What  is  the  nature  of   a  chemical  action  ? 

(b)  How  does  the  energy  of  such  action  usually  appear  ? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  the  heat  of  formation  oi  a  substance  ? 

(1260)  {a)  Into  what  five  classes  may  primary  batteries 
be  divided  ?     {b)  Give  the  main  features  of  each  class. 

(1261)  Describe  a  crowfoot  gravity  cell. 

(1262)  What  are  the  principal  chemical  actions  which 
take  place  in  an  accumulator  cell  {a)  on  charging  ?  {b)  on 
discharging  ? 

(1263)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  an  accumulator, 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  watt-hours  to 
charge  it  than  it  will  give  when  discharged  ? 

(1264)  {a)  What  is  the  symbol  of  a  chemical  element  ? 
{b)  Why  are  the  symbols  assigned  to  the  elements?  {c) 
What  is  the  chemical  formula  of  a  substance,  and  what  do 
the  various  terms  in  the  formula  mean  ? 
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(l't*>5}     Name  one  disadvantage  of  bichromate  cellsw 

(I:i»>i> )  What  is  the  Faure  process  of  maHng  accmnulatoi 
plates  ? 

(1^67)  Why  is  the  output  of  an  accumolator  in  ampere- 
hours  less  at  a  high  rate  of  discharge  than  at  a  low  rate  ? 

(l^^JS)  Why  is  long-continued  orercharging  sometimes 
beneficial  to  accumulators  ? 

(1'2»)'^)  What  is  meant  by  {a)  the  atamur  weight  of  an 
element?  {b)  th^i  chemical  etiun-alcnt  f  (r)  thi^  valencj  f  (d) 
the  atomicity  f 

(1*2TU)  What  is  the  etfect  on  the  E.  M.  F.  (a)  of  using 
various  metals  for  the  anode  in  cells  of  the  class  given  in 
Art.  2602?  Why?  (b)  of  using  various  metals  for  the 
cathode?  Why?  {c)  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  a  large  por- 
ous carbon  cath«xie  in  cells  of  the  class  given  in  Art.  2602  ? 

(I'iTl)     What  is  potassium  zincate  f 

(1272)     What  is  a  dry  battery  f 

(ri73)     What  is  the   Plante  process  of  forming  accumu- 

lat'>r  plates  ? 

(ri74)     Why    will    an    aocumulat'T    recover    its   original 

E.   M.   F.  if  the  dischargee  is  stepped  ? 

(  I  'iT •"> )  Ui )  What  are  the  prinoipa;  advantages  of  accumu- 
lat"r^  when  u<ed  in  central  stati«>ns  ?  i/m  Describe  the  two 
i^er.cral  plans  .^i  which  aocuniulators  are  installed  in  central 

<:al:.-ns. 

il'iT*'.  I  The  t<>rniuia  »^t  water  is //j  c\  (</)  If  the  oxygen 
<.'t  t'^:<  C'inj>«'und  be  replaced  by  iodine^  what  should  be  the 
f"rniii;a''t   the  resiiltirv^  compound  ?     (/>)  Why? 

(  !'2TT)  WhL-n  a  liquid,  is  dec'.>nip»>sed  by  the  passage  of  a 
c;:rrL":t  tiir-^ri-j^h  i:.  why  do  \\y>\.  the  products  of  the  decom- 
p"-;::  '•:   appear  a!l    throu-^h    the  liquid,    instead    of   at  the 

a::  'd^*  arji  cath'X.ie  «Hily  ? 

(I  •>:  T  >  I      W :!  a  t  a  re  t ::  e  r  eq  u  i  re  nie  n  t  s  K>i  a  standard  cell  f 

frir*)      Int  >  what  t\v.>  i^eneral  classes  may  accumulators 

\je:  div:dr^d  ? 
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(1280)  What  is  meant  by  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  of 
an  accumulator  ? 

(1281)  (a)  Mention  the  principal  types  of  accumulators 
of  the  bimetallic  class,  (d)  Why  are  they  not  more  exten- 
sively used  ? 

(1282)  (a)  What  are  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
Phillips- Entz  accumulator  ?  (d)  What  are  the  principal  dis- 
advantages ? 

(1283)  What  is  (a)  a  clumical  eletnent  ?  (b)  2i  chemical 
compound?  (c)  Which  of  the  elements  are  ordinarily  gases  ? 
(d)  Which  are  liquids  ? 

(1284)  A  current  of  4  amperes  is  passed  for  10  minutes 
through  two  electrolyte  baths  in  series.  The  first  contains 
a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  Cu  Cly  the  second  a  solution 
of  cupric  chloride,  Cu  Cl^.  How  many  grams  of  (metallic) 
copper  will  be  deposited  from  the  solution  (a)  in  the  first 
bath  ?  {b)  in  the  second  ?  {c)  Why  will  not  the  same 
amount  be  deposited  in  both  cases  ? 

(1285)  Give  an  example  of  a  cell  with  a  depolarizing 
electrolyte. 

(1286)  Define  an  accumulator. 

(1287)  Which  is  the  positive  plate  of  an  accumulator  ? 

(1288)  What  types  of  primary  cell  does  the  Phillips-Entz 
accumulator  resemble  in  action  and  materials  used  ? 

(1280)  Describe  the  materials  and  chemical  actions  in 
the  Edison-Lalande  cell. 

(1290)  What  element  almost  invariably  occurs  in  sub- 
stances used  as  chemical  depolarizers  ? 

(1291)  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  certain  cell  as  measured  by  a 
voltmeter  is  1.9  volts  on  open  circuit;  when  connected  to 
an  external  circuit  whose  resistance  is  4.5  ohms  the  E.  M.  F. 
falls  to  1.6  volts.  What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
cell?  Ans.   .844  ohm. 

(1292)  Does  a  storage-battery,  also  called  an  accumula- 
tor, store  electricity  like  a  Leyden  jar,  or  does  it  stor^ 
potential  energy  in  a  chemical  form  ? 
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(12l»3)  (a)  In  telegraphing,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
register?  (^)  Describe  its  action,  (i)  What  signals  aie 
recorded  upon  it  ?  (J)  How  do  these  signals  represent  the 
alphat>et  ? 

(120i)  Given  a  relay,  a  sounder,  a  battery,  a  key,  a 
lightning-arrester,  and  proper  switches.  Sketch  the  circuits 
for  a  way  station,  making  the  proper  connections. 

(1205)     Sketch  and  describe  a  ground  switch. 

(1290)  {(i)  In  a  Milliken  telegraph  repeater,  what,  to  a 
ceitain  extent,  prevents  the  shortening  of  the  signals  ?  (/^) 
At  the  beginning  of  a  message,  are  all  circuits  closed  or 
oi)en  ?  (r)  When  the  key  at  the  western  end  station  is 
operated,  why  do  the  eastern  relay  and  sounder  remain  in- 
active ? 

(1207)  {ii)  What  is  duplex  telegraphy?  {/f)  Make  a 
sketch  showing  the  connections  for  the  differential  duplex 
system,  and  explain  its  working,  (c)  What  is  necessary  in 
regard  to  resistances  in  this  system  ?  (</)  Explain  the  use 
of  the  condensers. 

(120K)  {ti)  By  what  is  the  power  supplied  in  the  quadruplex 
system  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.?  {/>)  Describe  the  Jones 
quadruplex  withe »ut  reference  to  the  text. 

(12110)     {(i)  Explain  the  Ilunnings  transmitter,     (b)  Ex-    . 
plain    the    s(>lid  back    transmitter,     (r)  What   is   packing? 
{f/)  How  may  it  be  obviated  ? 

(130(»)    Explain  the  action  of  a  telephone  switchboard  drop. 

For  n«itl«.c  i»I"  topyriKht,  bcv  fwiK*-'  immediately  fi»lIo\ving  the  title  |>a^Q. 
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(1301)  Describe  the  action  of  the  Milliken  repeater  when 
repeating  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  line. 

(130-2)  (a)  What  is  an  artificial  line?  (*)  What  are  its 
uses  ? 

(1303)  {a)  What  kinds  of  wood  are  used  for  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles  ?  (^)  What  dimensions  are  usually  speci- 
fied in  selecting  poles  ? 

(1304)  What  wires  are  used  in  telephone  and  telegraph 
line  work  ?  What  can  you  say  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  ? 

(1305)  (a)  What  is  telegraphy  ?  {6)  Sketch  and  explain 
the  simplest  form  of  a  telegraphic  circuit,  {c)  Why  is  the 
earth  used  as  a  return  conductor  ? 

(1306)  {(i)  Why  is  the  sounder  extensively  used  in  tele- 
graphing ?  (^)  By  what  are  the  dots  and  dashes  distin- 
guished uix)n  the  instrument  ?  (i)  Define  a  sounder.  (J) 
Describe  it  in  detail.     (<•)  How  may  the  sound  be  increased  ? 

(1307)  How  does  an  artificial  line  differ  from  a  false 
cable  ? 

(1308)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  **  sectional 
platinii^  **  ? 

(i:j(K»)  (</)  What  is  a  grounded  line?  {d)  What  is  a 
metallic  circuit  ?  (r)  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  latter 
(>ver  the  former  ? 

(1:H())  (a)  What  is  cross-talk?  (/^)  How  is  it  caused  ? 
(l)   How  may  it  be  obviated  ? 

(loll)  (a)  What  are  automatic  repeaters?  (^)  Why 
is  an  operator  needetl  for  these  repeaters  ? 

(lol'.^)  ((2)  In  the  bridi];;e  method  for  duplex  cables, 
what  are  in  the  sitles  of  the  bridi^e  in  {)lace  of  the  rheostats? 
in)  What  is  connected  in  with  the  receiving-instrument  ? 
((■)  How  is  the  key  arranged  ?  (</)  Describe  the  receiving- 
instrument,  (i)  What  constitutes  the  dots  and  dashes 
with  this  instrument  ? 
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(1313)  (a)  Describe  two  methods  of  joining  telegrapher 
telephone  wires,     (d)  Which  is  better ?     (i)  Why  ? 

(1314)  How  may  the  color  of  gold  deposit  be  regulated 
in  electroplating  ? 

(1315)  What  is  telephony  ? 

(1316)  What  relation  do  dots  in  telegraphy  bear  to  spaces 
and  dashes  ? 

(1317)  {a)  In  what  does  electric  welding  consist  ?  {d) 
Describe  in  full  the  process  of  electric  welding,  (c)  Describe 
the  principal  parts  of  Thomson's  welder. 

(1318)  (a)  What  is  a  party  line  ?  (d)  What  kinds  of  party 
lines  are  in  common  use  ?     {c)  Describe  each. 

(1319)  (a)  What  is  a  switchboard  ?  (fi)  How  does  an 
operator  connect  two  subscribers  ?  (t)  What  is  a  clearing- 
out  drop  ? 

(1320)  (a)  What  is  an  automatic  shunt  for  a  magneto 
generator  ?  (b)  Describe  its  operation,  (r)  What  desir- 
able results  does  it  accomplish  ? 

(1321)  (a)  Describe  the  action  of  a  magneto  generator. 
{d)  What  is  the  action  of  a  magneto  or  polarized  bell  ? 

(1322)  How  are  the  calling  and  the  talking  sets  of  appa- 
ratus used  alternately  in  a  telephcMie  ?  Describe  the  Warner 
hook  switch. 

(1323)  Fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  Table  05,  following  the 
same  method  of  notation  as  used  in  the  part  of  the  table 
which  is  complete. 

(1324)  How  does  the  action  of  a  battery  transmitter 
differ  from  that  of  a  magneto-transmitter  ? 

(1325)  What  is  the  theory  of  the  battery  transmitter  ? 

(1320)  {(f)  How  is  it  that  a  magneto-transmitter  is  used 
without  battery  ?     {b)  What  is  the  source  of  current  ? 

(1327)  {(i)  How  is  sound  produced?  {/>)  Explain  its 
transmission  through  the  air. 

M.  /;.    111,-66 
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(1328)  What  forms  of  battery  are  used  for  telephone 
work  ? 

(1329)  Give  a  full  description  of  the  way  wires  are  strung 
upon  poles  for  telegraph-lines. 

(1330)  {ti)  What  should  be  the  resistance  of  a  relay  for 
an  ordinary  telegraph-line  ?  {d)  Give  the  rules  for  the 
resistances  of  relays  in  the  line,  {c)  Through  what  space 
should  the  armature  of  a  relay  move  ?  (</)  In  a  case  where 
the  sounder  does  not  act  while  the  relay  responds  to  a  cur- 
rent in  the  lino,  what  should  be  done  ? 

(1331)  {(7)  What  is  the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphy  ? 
(d)  Upon  what  changes  in  the  line  currents  does  it  depend 
for  its  action  ?  (r)  How  in  this  system  does  each  key 
govern  its  own  sounder  without  affecting  the  others  ? 

(1332)  (</)  Why  does  the  diaphragm  of  a  receiver  vibrate 
when  an  alternating  current  traverses  the  receiver  coil  ? 
(If)  Why  does  the  movement  of  a  receiver  diaphragm  cause 
currents  to  flow  in  the  coil  ? 

(1333)  {(i)  Explain  the  construction  of  a  false  cable. 
(/f)    In  what  systems  is  the  false  cable  used  ? 

(i:)34)  Skett'h  a  diajj^rani  of  the  plug  switch  used  in  tele- 
i^raphy  and  explain  its  construction. 

(l.')3r>)  {(?)  What  is  a  main-line  sounder?  (^)  Describe 
its  mairnets. 

(13:50)  {,n  What  is  a  telegraphic  key?  (/;)  Explain  its 
action. 

(13;)T)     Sketeh  and  describe  a  local  circuit. 

(1338)  {(i)  V\u:n  what  })rineiple  does  the  bridge  duplex 
system  of  teleiiiaphy  ilenenil  ?  (A)  What  parts  in  the  system 
are  arran^rd  the  same  as  \nr  the  ditTerential  duplex  ?  (<) 
Wliat  inslrumrni  in  the  ordinary  Wheatstone  bridge  has  the 
>ame  position  as  the  relay  of  this  system  ? 

( i:)3!>)  How  does  current  density  affect  deposits  in  elec- 
tn^plating  ? 
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(1340)  In  what  manner  may  rails  be  welded  by  electricity  ? 

(1341)  What  are  the  usual  sizes  for  telegraph-wires? 

(134'2)  (a)  Describe  the  telegraph  insulator  used  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  (/f)  What  is  the  function  of 
the  petticoat  ? 

(1343)  Describe  the  use  of  the  induction-coil  in  tele- 
phony. 

(1344)  Describe  the  use  of  the  induction-coil  in  the  Jones 
quadruplex  system  of  telegraphy. 

(1345)  Trace  the  circuits  of  Wood's  button  repeater 
when  the  eastern  circuit  is  repeating  into  the  western 
circuit. 

(1340)  (a)  Draw  sketch  and  describe  the  action  of  the 
Edison  repeater.  {/>)  Why  does  not  the  sounder  in  this 
system  act  directly  from  the  line  currents?  (r)  Trace  cir- 
cuits when  repeating  from  west  to  east. 

(1347)  {(7)  What  is  meant  by  the  Morse  system  of  tele- 
graphy ?     How  is  the  Morse  code  made  up  ? 

(1348)  Why  are  the  contact  points  on  telegraph-keys  and 
relays  made  of  phitinum  ? 

(1341i)  (ti)  For  what  reason  are  repeaters  useil  ?  {b) 
What  repeaters  are  in  use  in  the  United  States  ? 

(1350)  Make  a  diagram  of  Wood's  button  repeater  and 
explain  its  action  when  rei)eating  from  east  to  west. 

(1351)  (d)  What  delay  occurs  in  the  use  of  a  button  re- 
peater ?  i/f)  How  may  the  message  be  made  more  intelli- 
gible ? 

(1352)  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  lightning-arrester  ? 
(/f)  What  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  two  ])rincipai 
forms  depend  ?     (c)  Describe  a  plate  arrester. 

(1353)  What  problems  must  be  met  in  lelephonc-line 
construction  which  do  not  occur  in  anv  other  line  work  ? 

(1354)  Under  what  circumstances  does  no  current  actu- 
ally flow  in  the  line  in  the  Jones  quadruplex  system  ? 
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(1355)  (a)  What  form  of  switches  should  be  used  in  a 
telegraphic  circuit  ?  {d)  What  is  the  effect  of  a  faulty 
connection  ? 

(1356)  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  relay  ?  (*)  What 
are  its  principal  parts  ?     (r)  Describe  its  action  in  detail. 

(1357)  (a)  What  is  a  spring-jack  ?  (6)  What  is  its 
function  in  telephony  ?  {c)  What  is  its  function  in  tele- 
graphy ?  {{/)  Show  how  a  spring-jack  is  associated  with  a 
drop  on  a  telephone-line. 

(1358)  {a)  Name  the  characteristics  of  sound,  {d)  Define 
each,  (r)  Give  examples  of  various  differences  in  familiar 
sounds,  stating  to  what  characteristics  these  differences 
are  due. 

(1359)  With  what  does  electrometallurgy  deal  ? 
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(13C0)  {a)  By  what  distribution  of  field  may  a  conductor 
be  moved  in  a  circular  path  and  yet  cut  lines  of  f<^rce  at  a 
uniform  rate  and  angle  ?     {ff)  What  is  this  called  ? 

(I'Wl)  A  conductor  2*2  cm.  long  is  hnated  in  a  magnetic 
field  whose  density  is  H,n(M)  lines  of  force  i)er  square  centi- 
meter, the  conductor  being  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  force.  Its  ends  are  connected  in  an  external  cir- 
cuit, the  total  resistance  (external  and  internal)  being  .2  ohm. 
The  conductor  is  moved  through  the  field  at  a  uniform 
velocity  of  0(),0()()  cm.  per  minute,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  to  the  length  <^f  the  con- 
ductor, {a)  What  is  the  rate  at  which  electrical  energy  in 
watts  is  exi)endcd  in  the  circuit  ?  {ff)  What  is  the  mechan- 
ical force  in  dynes  necessary  to  apply  to  the  conductor  to 
move  it  through  the  field  (neglecting  friction  and  other 
mechanical  losses)  ?  (r)  What  is  the  rate  at  which  mechan- 
ical work  in  watts  is  done  upon  the  conductor  ? 

r  (//)  34.848  watts. 
Ans.  -j    {/})    2:V2,:^>()  dynes. 

(    {i)      ;U.848  watts. 

(L362)  (//)  What  is  meant  by  laminating  an  armature 
core  ?     (/')  Why  is  it  neces.^ary  to  do  this  ? 

(1303)  (^7)  What  is  the  source  of  the  magnetic  field  most 
generally  used  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  ?     {I?)  Why  ? 

(1304)  What  becomes  of  the  electrical  energy  given  to  a 
conductor  which  is  being  moved  in  a  magnetic  field  by 
reason  of  a  current  being  sent  through  it  ? 

(1305)  A  conductor  13  inches  long  is  moved  in  a  circular 
path  of  8  inches   radius,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 

P«»r  iiMiirt-  (if  copyriifbt,  see  page  immediately  foIlowinKT  ilic  title  iiujfc. 
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through  a  magnetic  field,  whose  lines  of  force  are  parallel, 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  conductor.  The 
field  has  a  uniform  density  of  51, (XK)  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch.  What  is  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 
conductor  when  rotated  at  000  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Ans.  5  volts,  practically. 

(1366)  (a)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  winding  between  a  drum-wound  disk  armature  and  a 
drum- wound  cylinder  armature  ?  {6)  What  necessitates  this 
difference  ? 

(1367)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  two 
conductors  must  be  connected  in  series  in  order  that  their 
E.  M.  F.'s  may  add  together,  in  one  case  the  E.  M.  F.'s  be- 
ing 180**  apart,  and  in  the  other  they  being  in  phase  ? 

(1368)  Suppose  that  the  conductor  in  example  1361  had 
been  moved  along  a  line  making  an  angle  of  62°  with  its 
own  length  instead  of  a  right  angle,  as  in  that  example. 
{a)  By  what  amount  would  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  have 
been  affected  ?     {d)  Why  ? 

(1301))  How  may  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  conductor 
when  moving  in  a  circular  path  through  the  parallel  lines  of 
force  of  a  uniform  field,  be  calculated  for  positions  where 
the  conductor  is  not  cutting  the  lines  at  right  angles? 

(1370)  How  may  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  a  moving  conductor  be  graphically  repre- 
sented ? 

(1371)  {(i)  Under  what  general  heads  may  the  character 
of  currents  used  for  commercial  purposes  be  classed  ?  {b) 
What  is  the  distinction  between  them  ? 

(1372)  {(7)  In  what  direction  does  a  conductor  carrying 
a  current  tend  t<)  move  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
with  its  length  at  right  angles  t(^  the  lines  of  force  ?  {If) 
Suppose  that  the  conductor  is  free  to  move  (without  friction) 
in  some  other  direction;  will  it  do  so  ? 

(1373)  What  is  the  general  definition  of  a  dynamo  ? 
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(1374)  What  is  a  sine  rurve  ? 

(1375)  (a)  In  what  (iircrtion  rchitivc  to  the  lines  of  force 
and  the  axis  of  rotation  is  it  neccssarv  to  hiniinate  armature 
cores  ?  {d)  How  arc  disk  armatures  in  which  the  poles  of 
the  field  face  the  end  faces  of  the  disk  laminated  ? 

(1370)  What  is  the  distinction  (a)  between  a  rinj)^- wound 
and  a  drum-wound  armature  ?  {f>)  between  a  cylinder  and 
a  disk  armature  ? 

(1377)  What  is  meant  by  the  commercial  efficiency  of  a 
dynamo  ? 

(137s)  Why  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
terminals  t)f  a  dvnamo  armature  less  than  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated,  when  the  machine  is  delivering  a  current  ? 

(1379)  {(i)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  collector 
and  a  commutator  ?  (/;)  In  general,  how  does  the  use  of 
each  affect  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature  winding  and  that  of  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  l)rushes  ? 

(1380)  {(i)  Why  is  it  not  possil)le  to  permanently  connect 
several  armature  conductors  in  series  in  an  unipolar  dy- 
namo ?     (/;)   How  may  they  be  connected  ? 

(1381)  How  is  it  that  when  two  armature  coils  of  an 
open-coil  winding  are  connected  in  parallel  at  the  time  that 
their  E.  M.  F.  differs,  a  c<»nsiderable  local  current  does  n<a 
flow  through  them  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  their  E.M.F.? 

(13H2)  What  are  the  principal  recjuirements  of  an  arma- 
ture winding  for  producing  cofitinuous  currents  ? 

(1383)  (ii)  What  causes  the  spark  at  the  brush,  when 
the  current  in  an  armature  coil  of  a  ('lose<l-cr>il  winding  is 
reversed  ?     (b)   How  may  this  sparking  be  prevented  ? 

(1384)  ia)  What  is  meant  by  the  rininter  magneto- 
motive force  and  the  croNS  magnetomotive  fr^rre  (yi  a  closed- 
coil  armature  ?     (h)   How  are  they  produced  ? 

(1385)  What  number  of  coils  could  be  used  for  a  six-pole 
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two-circuit    ring  winding  of   the    fomi  described  in    Art, 
31 2»,  with  a  pitch  of  41  ? 

(1386)  A  certain  two-pole  drum  winding  has  53  coils,  the 
back  pitch  being  41}  and  the  front  pitch  —47.  What  par- 
ticular style  of  drum  winding  would  this  be  caUed  ? 

(1387)  What  is  a  loop  winding,  and  why  is  it  so  called  ? 

(1388)  (a)  Of  two  triple- wound  multiple -circuit  ring 
windings,  one  has  111  coils  and  the  other  112.  How  many 
separate  reentrant  systems  will  each  of  these  windings  have  ? 
(*)  Why  ? 

(1389)  A  certain  armature  core  for  a  six-pole  field  has  182 
slots  in  its  periphery,  (^j)  What  three  forms  of  two-circuit 
bar  winding,  with  two  conductors  per  slot  and  per  coil,  could 
be  applied  to  this  core  ?  {d)  What  would  be  the  front  and 
back  pitches  for  each  winding  ?  (r)  What  would  be  the 
relative  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the  three  windings  ? 

(1390)  What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  **  horseshoe  " 
type  of  field-magnet  ? 

(1301)  (^7)  What  must  be  done  with  the  magnetizing 
force  on  the  field  of  a  dvnamo  with  a  closed-coil  armature, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  brushes  ?     [h)  Why  ? 

(1302)  (a)  Why  is  it  that  the  magnetizing  coils  of  a 
shunt-wound  dynamo  are  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
turns  of  small  wire  ?  (Jf)  Why  are  those  of  series-wound 
machines  made  up  of  a  less  number  of  turns  of  larger  wire  ? 

(1303)  ((?)  Should  the  field-magnet  shown  in  the  diagram 
(see  Fig.  38)  be  classed  as  a  salient-pole  or  a  consequent-pole 
magnet  ?  (/;)  Why  ?  (r)  How  would  it  alter  the  classifica- 
tion if  magnetizing  coils  were  placed  on  each  of  the  5  pole- 
[)icces,  the  paths  of  the  lines  of  force  remaining  unchanged  ? 

(1301)  Suppose  we  have  a  triple- wound  two-circuit  multi- 
polar ring  winding  of  the  form  described  in  Art.  3176,  in 
whi<^h  il  is  desired  to  make  the  cross-connections  symmetrical 
and  inside   tiie   commutator.      To  what   commutator   seg- 
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ments  would  the  terminals  of  each  coil  be  directly   con- 
nected ? 

(1395)     What  is  meant  by  multiple  windings,  and  why 
are  they  used  ? 


Pig.  88. 

(1396)  In  winding  drum  armatures,  how  are  the  end 
connections  carried  by  the  shaft  ? 

(1397)  A  certain  two-circuit  ring-wound  armature  of  the 
form  described  in  Art.  3132  has  109  armature  coils,  each 
of  four  turns.  It  is  revolved  at  tM)0  revolutions  per  minute 
in  a  four-pole  field,  in  which  3,000,000  lines  of  force  emanate 
from  each  pole  face,  {a)  What  is  the  best  pitch  to  use  for 
this  winding  ?  {d)  What  is  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  it 
under  the  above  conditions  ?  A       i  ^^)  ^^' 

"^*  '  (*)  261.6  volts. 

(1398)  Why  is  it  that  a  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
winding  of  an  armature  in  order  to  turn  it  in  a  magnetic 
field,  when  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  by  such  motion  is  al- 
lowed to  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  the  winding  ? 

(1399)  How   may  the  E.   M.    F.   which  is  necessary  to 
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\^  \v  i^v  ilu*  lUViiMU  in  iho  coils  of  a  closed-coil  winding  that 
au   nU.iii  V  nciiiUvl  h\  the  brushes  Ix*  applied  to  the  coil  ? 

^Uv^>\     What    i>  meant  when  a  winding  is  said  to  be  re- 

■ '  ■  .    t  ) 

^ii.-:^      H.«\\    :n  :;il"  erlcctivc  dirference  of  potential  l>e- 
iwv.   :  :  K     ».  ..>;k>v-:  the   rh\uns<.»n- Houston  open-coil  arma- 

^.4v:^      \\ 'la:     N  i>.o  disnnciion    between   open-coil  and 

^.  I    i'      \  .  :  ...u  u^  .i:u:  .iiniaiure  having  *203>  active   con- 
*:...;.    N    >    .  \    .vt-N!  .»;  ;/>*•«'   rt volutions  i^er  minute  in  a  bi- 
»      .V  ..,    .  ..    •.  X   :\.  M.   K    5;eiiera:evl   :s   found   to  be  US 
V     .         \\  ;»..    X  •  -c  *i.:::i.X'i'    't  I'nes  v'l  :'»rce  :n  the  deid  ? 

Ans.   .?,*2r'».»»o*i,  nearly. 

^    ;    ,        A  '.   X... '.x-  :^.u;uLx:r  .  I  •.••'mmutaL'»r segments 
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....>..•..       ^  V  ^5s    .iliv;  m^aIciv   .\*  and  5,   how 

-    .  -       ,.-.     -..-<.■•         'ie«Ji  the  current, 
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its  E.  M.  F.  if  connected  as  a  two-rin  uit  double  winding  ? 
(ff)  What  would  be  the  front  and  back  pitches  ?  {c)  What 
would  be  its  E.  M.  F.  if  connected  as  a  multiple-circuit 
double  winding  ?  (t/)  How  many  reentrant  systems  would 
the  windings  form  in  each  case  ?  (<)  How  many  and  what 
different  E.  M.  F.'s  could  l>e  obtained  from  this  armature 
(by  changing  the  end  connections  of  the  winding),  using 
nothing  beyond  a  triple  winding  ?  In  working  out  the  an- 
swer, show  what  different  forms  of  windings  would  be  used. 

(//)  ll\A  volts. 

\b)  93. 

(V)  74.8. 

{d)  1. 

(/')  5;  namely,  49.9,  74.8, 
140.G,  224.4,  448.8. 

(1410)  (^)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  field-magnet  frame 
of  a  dynamo  ?  (/;)  Of  what  i)articular  form  must  it  be  to 
accomplish  this  puri)ose  ?  (r)  Name  the  various  parts  of 
the  frame  and  the  use  of  each. 

(141 1)  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  salient - 
pole  and  a  (N>nsequent-polii  field-magnet  ? 

(1412)  What  is  meant  (a)  by  a  separately  excited  dy- 
namo ?  (/;)  by  a  self-ex<Mled  dynamt>  ? 

(141^5)  What  becomes  of  the  energy  delivered  to  the  mag- 
netizing coils  of  a  dynamo  (a)  when  the  (Hirrent  is  first 
started  ?  (/;)  when  it  has  attaineil  its  maximum  (steady) 
value  ? 

(1414)  What  is  the  difference  between  shunt  and  series 
winding  of  self-excited  dynamos  ? 

(1415)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  form  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  Some  dvnamo  or  motor  with  which  vou  are 
familiar,  giving  the  position  of  the  magnetizing  cojls,  and 
state  whether  it  has  consequent  or  salient  i)oles,  and  why 
you  think  so. 

NoTK.  -If  iho  student  d<»es  not  have  access  lo  any  dynamo  machin- 
ery, this  quc>lion  need  not  be  answered. 
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(1410)  Why  is  it  that  the  two  magnetic  circuits  of  a  con* 
sequent-pole,  bipolar  field-magnet  need  no  more  metal  than 
the  single  circuit  of  a  salient-pole  magnet  giving  the  same 
number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  armature  ? 

(1417)  In  a  certain  magnetic  circuit  the  density  of  the 
lines  of  force  is  such  that  it  corresponds  to  a  point  on  the 
saturation  curve  of  the  metal  of  the  magnetic  circuit  con- 
siderably below  the  bend  of  the  curve,  {a)  In  what  condi- 
tion would  this  magnetic  circuit  be  said  to  be  ?     (d)  Why  ? 

(1418)  A  triple- wound  two-circuit  ring  winding  has  105 
coils,  each  of  three  turns.  What  would  be  the  pitch  used 
in  connecting  up  the  winding  (a)  for  a  four-pole  field  ?  (If) 
for  a  six-pole  field  ?  {c)  What  would  be  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated in  the  winding  in  each  case,  if  the  total  number  of 
lines  of  force  in  the  armature  were  12,000,000,  the  armature 

being  rotated  at  600  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

[  {a)  54  or  51. 

Ans.  ]  {b)  36  or  34. 

(  (V)  126  volts. 

(1410)  What  is  meant  (a)  by  a  triple  winding  ?  {b)  by  a 
double  windinj^  forming  a  single  reentrant  system  ? 

(14*^0)  {ii)  What  is  the  greatest  possible  number  of  wind- 
ing spaces  per  slot  in  an  eight-pole  two-circuit  slotted-drum 
armature  ?     {b)  Why  ? 

(14*21)  {a)  Would  a  simple  ring-wound  armature  de- 
signcil  for  a  bipolar  field  give  any  E.  M.  F.  if  rotated  in  a 
ft)ur-poie  field  ?  (/')  Would  a  sim[)le  drum-wound  armature 
designed  for  a  bipolar  field  give  any  E.  M.  F.  if  rotated  in 
a  four-pole  field  ?     (r)  Why  ? 

(I4*.2*2)  Why  is  it  that  in  a  drum  winding  both  pitches 
must  be  odd,  if  they  are  b<Uh  in  the  same  direction  ? 

(11*2)>)  How  are  the  various  windings  of  a  multiple- 
wuimd  arnialure  connected  in  parallel  ? 

(14'24)  A  two-circuit  ring  winding  of  the  form  described 
in  Art.  3132  is  laid  out  for  an  eight-pole  field,  and  171 
coils  are  decided  upon.     To  get  a  regular  distribution  of 
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potentials  around  the  commutator,  what  would  be  (a)  the 
pitch  ?  (d)  the  number  of  commutator  segments  ?  {c)  the 
angular  distance  between  the  commutator  segments  that 
are  connected  together  ?  /  (a)    43. 

Ans.  ]  (d)    684. 
(  {c)    90^ 

(1425)  {it)  What  is  the  output  of  a  dynamo?  (6)  What 
is  the  input  ?     {c)  What  is  the  commercial  efficiency  ? 

(142G)  {{i)  Why  is  it  not  necessary  to  calculate  the  me- 
chanical force  required  to  move  each  conductor  of  a  dynamo 
armature  through  the  magnetic  field  in  order  to  determine 
the  power  it  takes  to  thus  move  them  ?  {d)  How  may  this 
power  be  otherwise  calculated  ? 

(1427)  What  is  meant  by  the  sparking  limit  of  load  of  a 
dynamo  ? 

(1428)  Under  otherwise  the  same  conditions,  which 
requires  the  greater  amount  of  shifting  to  preserve  sparkless 
commutation  under  varying  loads,  high  or  low  resistance 
brushes?     {/?)  Why? 

(1429)  (^7)  A  four-pole  single-wound  two-circuit  drum 
armature  has  38  winding  spaces,  one  conductor  per  winding 
space.  Make  diagrams  showing  two  different  plans  of  con- 
nections for  this  armature,  showing  the  position  of  the 
brushes,  the  coils  short-circuited  by  the  brushes,  and  the 
direction  of  the  E.  M.  F.  in  the  conductors,  (b)  Name 
any  advantages  you  may  think  one  of  these  windings  has 
over  the  other. 
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